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SYNOPSIS 


or THE 

15VIDEXCE taken before the EAST-INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

ARMY of INDIA, 

Including a Reference also to the Information contained in the Appendix accompany ing 

(hat Kvidkn'ce. 


Introduction. 

1 

1. Thk T5videncc given by the witnesses in relation to the Indian Army is arranged, in 
this Synopsis, in referenee to the Army generally; the two Serviees (liis Majesty’s and 
the Company’s) u1' which it is composed; the three armies into which it is divided, the 
European and Native Troops as they have l)eon compared together; ilis Majesty’s Army, 
the Compony’si Army, tiu' Company's liliiro|)ean Commissioned Otlicers, the hjiropf3aii 
Troops and the Coinpain’s European Infantry, the Native Troops, Engineers, Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry, Irregular Corps, and Invalids; together with the general Slaff and 
Departments, and the Medical Establishment. 

Indian Army. 

2. The particulars, of a general nature, to be stated under this bead, have reference to 
the spirit, discipline, and ellicicncy of the Indian army; its numbers and expense; its 
adeipiacy or inadequacy, and whether any and what reductions may he practicable therein : 
together wdth the information which has been atforded in regard to its distribution, organiza- 
tion, clothing, and e(|uiprnctils, casualties and appointments, and pay and allowances. A 
lirief notice will besides he taken in respect to coiirts-rnartial, and the control of the homo 
HuUioritics in respect to the arniy. 

Sjjirily Discipline, and Kfficiency. 

3. The following evidence is aflbrdcd by the several witnesses in relation to the spirit, 
discipline, and cflicicncy of the Indian army. 

4. Major-general Sir Jasper Nicolls thinks that the discipline of the Bengal army is carried 
as high. as circumstances will admit, but that it is not equal to the discipline of the British 
army ; the words of command being given in a foreign language, operates as a preventive to 
its arriving at that degree of perfection. The s[iirit of the Bengal army lu^ considers to bo 
good, but not equal to what it was in the days of Lord Lake, ife thinks it very cHiciont. 

Major-general Sir Thomas Keynell is of opinion that the discipline of the Bengal army is 
extraordinary, considering the difliculties it lias to contend against, though it is in some 
degree imperfect ; the troops act well in battalion, but do not maiiceuvre so well in larger 
bodies; the difliciilty in respect to the orders being given in a foreign tongue, may, in liis 
opinion, be partially rectified by the exertions of the oflicers. The general discipline of the 
troops is good ; they are subordinate, patient, and obedient to orders, as was particularly 

V. b excmpliiied 
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oxemplifioJ at Bliurtporr, wliorc tliity was prrformetl hy llieiii, contrary to llieir religious 
reelings, on its being explained to b<* a military duly. I'lie Bengal army is cllicient. lias 
observed a didercnce in the work of sepoys from Ibe same Presidency; the Oude men are 
gejierally the liest. 

5. Colonel Salmnnd has the I»esl possilde opinion of (lie spirit, ofTiciency, and discipline of 
the armies of the three Pre.sideiK'ies. Never has t>hserv<‘d any diflereiice in these resp<*cts 
between the sepoys from dilVerent districts in tlie same Presidency. Thinks the discipline 
in the Indian army j)erfectly good. Dr)es not think the army could he rendered more 
eilieacious without a great deal of expense. 

(). Major-general Sir John Malcolm refers the Committee to his opinion respecting the 
state <d’ the army, to the BDth paragraph of his letter to Lord \W Beulinck of the 27th 
November 18J30. 

7. Idoutenant-coloncl Watson considers the eificiency aiid^tatc of discipline of the Native 

troops to he satisfactory in all respects; it depends upon tIk; hairopean ollicers what the 
Native troftps might he made; with good officers they are capahltTTif Imiiig rendered highly 
eflicient. Does not compare them to iMiropoan soldiers, hut they approach, vctv near to 
them ill excellence, and arc unite as steady in discipline. / 

8. h^uropcaii rcgimerils have more men, in proportion to their nuinhers, itVfit for service 
than Native; their habits of intemperance, hut chielly the ellecls of climate upon Fairopoans, 
prevent their turning out so strong as the Natives. 

5). Major-general Sir Theopliilus Pritzler considers the spirit ami discipline of the Native 
army of Madra.s to he exceedingly good, and that the army, generally sucakirig, is very 
ellicient. It has on all occasions shown its readiness to go on foreign servieiK and ac([uittod 
itself w'ell. The Natives of some parts of tin' Madras territory are better soldiers than 
ollu rs, hnt considers the wliole of them very oflicient sepoys ; they vary in size, hut are ecjual 
in eligibility, 'riiinks the infantry as good as it can possibly he; that the cavalry is good, 
though there? is room for improvement therein. Never had a great opinion of Native 
artillery, and always doubled the possiliility of rendering llnmi ellicient, and the policy of 
attempting it. 

JO. Major-general Sir Robert Scot thinks the spirit of the army has in general been every 
thing that is desirable, hut aflectod in a small degre?e at differeiit times hy [larticular cir- 
cumstances ; conceives its eHicieiicy has at all limes been eijual to tin* calls made on it; 
its discipline has been very goo<l, though he thinks it has also varied from particular 
circumstances. 

11. Lieut. -colonel J. W. Aitchison is of ojiinion that the discipline of the Native army is 
carried to as high a pitch as is posssihle or mM*essary. It has the same rules and principles 
as the British army, and these are enforced as far as they are applicable. 

12. Colonel Jjeighhm considers the discipline of thcBonihay troops to he very good; they 
are very serviceable, and possess a .soldier-like spirit. Their eejuipments are dclicient. 

13. Colonel Sahnund thinks the European oilicer.s have every reason to he satisfied with 
their condition, though ho believes some of them are not; hut he does not know of any just 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

11. (leneral Sir Edward Paget thinks that the Company’s troops are e(jual to contend 
with the forces of any or all of the Native powers of Ilindoostan, and to he very superior to 
the lallor. 

13. IMajor-general Sir Lionel Smith has found the Native Bombay army very efficient, 
very lo\al, and well disciplined, and in every respect as well ecpiipped aud as well condition- 
ed an army as he could wish to serve with. 

1(>. Colonel John Aliiriro states, that the discipline, spirit, and effi(‘iency of the army have 
varied very muck at dilfereut periods; sometimes the Native troops have been distinguished 

for 
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for unshaken fidelity to the British interests, but their conduct has, on other occasions, been 
of a very dillerent character. 

17. Formerly the Carnatic sepoys were considered more faitlifiil than others, and better 
soldiers than tliosc frqm the Northern Circars, who frec|uently deserted in great numbers 
when moved to tho south; this has not latterly been the case; all the recruits are animated 
by the same feeling and spirit. 

18. All the Native armies in India have at certain periods evinced a spirit far from 
satisfactory. 

19. (N)lonel J. J). Greeiibill thinks the Native troops of Madras very e/Jlcient, when they 
arc made dependent upon their oflicers ; their spirit is good, when they act alone, without 
Europeans. They are not so respectful and obedient to their olfiicrs now as they were 
formerly. Ho ascribes that circiiinstaiico to the change wliicli has taken place in their 
discipline; they are now little dependent on their oflicers, authority being divided between 
the lieads of companies and the commander of the corps, and there is also great interference 
on tho part of superior military authority, wliicli weakens the power of discipline. From 
the above circuinslances, discipline in the Native troops at Madras has been weakened since 
179(1: tlie sepoys are in the habit of making complaints to the commanding or general oflicer, 
and their complaints arc frequently frivolous and vexatious. 

20. Uaptain Macau observes as follows in respect to tho Bengal army : Its cfliciency in 
point of numbers maybe considered under two beads; lirst, with reference to foreign 
aggression, and, secondly, to the internal tramiuillity of our own vast empire. For cither of 
these purposes, tho army in point of numerical strength is more than eflicient ; but for both, 
I think it is barely so.’^ And again, ‘‘ With regard to the discipline of the army, as far 
as regards regularity of conduct, steadiness under arms, and precision in battalion evolu- 
tions, they arc, 1 think, all that can be desired, and much more than could ho reasonably 
expected. 

But in all the higher qualilications of soldiers, in dcvoieilness to the service, readiness 
for any duty they may be called upon to perform, cheerfulness under privations, coiifidenco 
and atlacliment to their oflicers, unhesitating and iiiicalciilatiiig bravery in th(i lield, with 
regard to either the number or the character of the enemy, the Native soldier is allowed by 
all the best inforiiuMl ofliciu's of that service, by those who have bad most experience, and 
who arc best accpiaintcd with their character, to have iniiuitely deteriorated.'* 

21. Our system of discipline is considered by Captain Macau as rather against the habits 
of the sep(»ys, but still tlu'y have assimilaU^d to it. In some instances we have pushed it 
too far, ami have lost substantial advantages by so doing. He thinks there is sometimes a 
tendency to carry European disci))Iine too far, but not oflcii. Under a more irregular <lisci- 
pline, we always got a higher character of men, but the advantages of a higher caste of 
soldier does not by any means counterbalance the want of discipline. 

22. Mr. Mackenzie thinks that the Native army, as regards its contending with any 
Indian enemy, is eflicient, hut is not equally confident of its capability of coiiteiidiFig with 
enemies from without. Tin? Burmese war shows, that when brought against their superiors 
in physical strength, and required to surmount obstacles of a dilfcreut kind to those they 
have been accustomed to, the Native troops, however well led, will be found interior to 
European troops in a degree not ordinarily contemplated, and he thinks, if they were called 
upon to meet an European enemy in the North of India, they, might iail Irom want of 
physical streiY^/.h and mural energy. 

23. Ho thinks our seepaliees far superior to the best soldiers of Native princes, but he 
does not include in this remark troops oflicered by Europeans in their service, nor tbe 
Goorkab troops. 

Captain Page is of opinion that << the spirit of the officers in India, both in bis Majesty's 
and the Company's service, is bud.'’ 

Y. b 2 
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SYNOPSIS OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 


Apprndix (A.) NuMHKRS AND E\I*KNSI-. 

Nob. 4tu3u. TiiE amoiiiit of force iiiainfaiiied in India at each Presidency and the dependent 

setfl«jin€Mits, and in eacli year from 1813 to 1830, and the expense of the same, appears, 
by the Tables in the Appendix, to have been as follows : 

NUMBERS: 
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25. The proportion of engineers, iirtillory, cavalry, and infantry, im^Iiuled in the fi>re- 
going amount of Torre and oT charge, will he seen by an iiispecfion of the Tables in Appendix: 
(A.), marked Nos. 2 & 3, in wliicli also the pioneers, invalids, and the gein^ral and medical 
stall* are included. T'hc proportion also of regulars and irregulars, and of Eiiropt^ans and 
Natives, included in these amounts, will be seen on an inspection of tlieso "J'ables, in the 
former of w hich also the commissioned olliccrs arc distinguished from the non-commissioned 
rank and tile, and the Europeans from the Natives, in the several branches of service to 
which they belong. 

2(>. The proportionate amount of force and of charge in the stjveral ijranclies of service, 
applicable to each Presidency and the dependent settlements, during- the period above 
referred to, wdll also appear on a rctcrence to the separate Tables, for each year, from wiiich 
the prc'ccding* abstract is taken. 

27. Particular Returns will also bo found of the numbers and expense of the general and 
medical stalfof His ]VI-cijesty’s and tin? Compuny's forces in India, and also of the expense 
of military stores sent from Eng l-aiul in 1813, 182(>, and 1830. There are, besides, calcu- 
lations of the comparative expense of corps of infantry, cavalry, artillery, and of pioneers, 
sa|)pers ami miners, at each Presidency. 

28. Mr. Mclvill, in his evidence,* has stated particulars in regard to the nnmhers of the 
army for the years 1814, 181-5, 1825, and 1827, and also in n-gard to expense for these 
years, and for the years 1821 and 1830. 

20. Mr. iM(‘IviIl has also supplied information in regard to the general staff for the years 
1811, 1810, 1821, J820, and 1820; he has also specified in ids (»vidence‘|- the [)arti(-ular 
expense ot tin? commissariat, of clothing, of barracks, of hospitals, of retired allowances, of 
Native pensions, of J4ord Clive’s fund, of military stores, of the sendfiary at Addiscoiube, 
and of the depot for recruits at Chatham. 

30. The pay to oHicers and soldiers of the Coiilpany’s sc/vicc at home, including the 
amount of otf-reckonings to <'.olonels of regiments, and of invalid solditu's ami widow's, 
amounts to between .£500,000 and £(J00,000 a year. 

Adequuvy or Inadequacy of the Army. 

31. In regard to the adecjuacy or inadecpiacy of the army. Captain Macau considers its 
numerical force and elliciency to be more than sullicieiit for either foreign aggression or 
luaiiitaining internal trampdility, but barely so for both, more than half being necessary to 
preserve and support the civil administration. 

32. T'ho ilengal army was reduced from 170,000 men to about 00,000, by Lord AVilliani 
Bentinck, at the cud of the Burmese war. 

83. Sir John Malcolm is of opinion that as great redactions have taken place as may bo 
considered to be consistent with its etliciency. 

34. Colonel Salniond lldnks, that alterati<»iis might be made in the expenditure by reduc- 
tions of unnecessary troops, but not much further in point of iiiimbors. 

35. Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that tiiere could be no reduction in the European troops ; 
but that if the Madras army is not to re-occupy the Dooab, the two Native regiments raised 
when that country was taken under our management might be spared : no oIIkt reduction 

however. 


ApyM'iirliv ( \ .), 
N(i^. I lo :w. 

Nos. 10 to 1 1. 
No. 

Nos. 10 to IS. 


Questions 
to a07‘.>. 


570. 


2151, 220.7 7. 


Colonel Siilniond;^, 
.i7.i lo .i7i>. 


. 5 10 . 


Mnjoi-jri'iK ivil 
Sir'l’. JVjl/hr, 
ilti5. 


* For nuiiiluT.s, ace ijU4*.stions 2010 to 20.50, for isll; 20.'»:i, 205S, lh2.> ; 20lil, 1H27. Soe also Col. 

Saliiiond’a rviilcut o in rrspcc t to the army, qucsfious .100 U# 573, anil 021. 

For evpense, acc qui'stJons 2013 to 20-l>, for ISI 1 ; 20.11, 20.12, and 2051, IH15 ; 2055 and 2050, 1021 ; 2057, 1825 ; 
2000, and 2002, *1827 ; 2003 to 2008, 1830 ; 2071, for latest period; 2000, a^era‘,;c since 181 1. 

t Sec Questions 2008 lo 2102, for Commissariat; 2103 to 2105, fur Clothin;;; 2100 lo 2108, for Itarracks, and 
2100-10, for Hospitals; 2111 to 2120, for Uetiiod Allmv.uites ; 2120, for Native Pensions; ami 2112 to 2117, and 
2121 to 2125, Lonl Clive’s Fund ; 2120, lor Military Stores; 2138, for Addiscoiube; 2130, lor Depot. 

t See also his reply lo Hie Hoard’s Circular, Appendix (.H.), No. 2, p. 108. 
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however slioulil lie altnnpled, the duty of all rc^imenls being sufficiently arduous ; but if, 
from want of funds, reduction became imperalive, it should be that of a certain niinibor of 
men per regiment. The Madras army can only he reduced in a very slight degree, as the 
pri'seiit number is absolutely requisite for the inaintenanco of internal trancjuillily in the 
countries in which it is stationed, and also in order to possess the ability to assemble a force 
for operations in the field. If called upon to reduce 10,()0() men of the Madras army, the 
reductions shouhl not he drawn from the subsidiary forces at Nagpore and Hydrahad, 

3(). Cohmtd (Jrcenhill, also, docs not think it possible to make any relrenchuicnt. 

5J7. Eieutenant-colonel Aitcliison thinks that in Bombay there is no room for reduction. 
At no station, he remarks, were the men (in May 18^11) mure than two nights in bed ; neither 
is it believed to be possible to reduce the duties. 

•‘18, Colonel Salrnorul is mjvertheless of opinion, for the following reason, that tiie Native 
infantry, both of the Bombay and Madras armies, might be curtailed. “ The Bombay 
(jlovernincnt,” he observes, “offered to garrison or occupy some |)ortion of the Dcccati, 
which was then occupied by the Madras troops. The Madias (government wi^c informed 
to that effect; hut the Madras Covcriimerit said they diil not wish lo have their troops 
thrown hack on them. In consequence, the Bombay (iovermnent acquiesced in keeping 
their troops at homo; from that I infer that they did not want them, that they vvere 
sujierniiinerary.” 

i3J). Coltund Sairnond* also thinks that the Native artillery, both horse and foot, iniglit 
bo reduciul as unnecessary, and at all times dangerous. 

On the oilier hand, Sir John Malcolm considers the Nativi' artillery a very efficient force, 
and that it niiglit ho continiUMi with advantage and without risk. 

•If). Sir T. Pritzler thinks that the Native horse artillery might hear a little reduction. 

U. Colonel Salniond docs not consid^^r that any alterations are riec'jssary in the Engineer 
di‘partnu‘iit. 

4"i, AVith r<*sp(»ct to the general staff, Capfain lyfacan supposes that cousiderahle reduc- 
tions might take placi* ; the stations of Nustirahad and Ncmnch, lui thinks, might he done 
away with, as, in a military point of view, they are of no use to us, and in a jiolilical, have 
hroiight us into mnbarrassineiits with the Rajpoots. Several stations in the Jjiaigal Presi- 
dency miglil also, in his opinion, he reduced, and a diminution of expense would thereby be 
eflected in a staff, w'hich, in the aggregate, might be worthy of consideration, while such 
an alferation would improve the efficiency and condition of the army. Ifis idea is, that the 
staff should be diminished by concentrating the military force, and diminishing the number 
of stations. 

(Jolonol Salniond* is of ojiinioii that the Native cavalry might he reduced with advan- 
tage, and bairopean cavalry substituted. 

44. In illustration of this remark, he adds, “ My idea is that a larger portion of the 
King’s troops in India ought to he cavalry, and a sinalh^r portion infantry. And I would 
propose to diminish the Native ca\alry in proportion as I increased the European cavalry. 
1 should think that half the cavalry in India should he Europeans. In Bengal 1 would have 
four additional regiments of Europeans, and ( would have six. less of Natives, each rcgiinciit 
being of the same strength. In Madras and Bombay \ would have oiie-half European, and 
one-half Native. The proposed siihstitiition of European for Native cavalry might he by 
European troops, either in His .Majesty’s or the Company’s service.” 

45. tiiciitcnant-colonel Fielding is against the proposed substitution of European for 
Native caMilry, because the employment of European cavalry in many duties that the 
Native cavalry are now employed upon would be ohjcctioimhie ; first, as incurring a great 
increase of expense, from having a larger body of European cavalry ; and, secondly, because 

in 


* Sl‘l‘ also ills rt'plj tu the Buard’s Circuhtr, Appeuclix (B.), No. 2, p. 15b. 
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in many of those duties the European cavalry would siiftor so much more in their health 
than the Native cavalry. 

4(>. Sir T. IMtzlcr thinks that the proportion of Europc^an to Native cavalry should not 
exceed one-fourth. And in favour of llio European cavalry heiu;^ increased in that propor- 
tion, he states that the Eiirojn'un cavalry at Madras is at j)rcsc-nt (siiita; the withdrawini^ 
of one of our regiments) untM|ual to furnish its proper proportion, lie adds, “ Native 
cavsilry could he augmented, European cavalry could not without great difliculty.’* 

47. Sir John Malcolm is nnfavourahlc to the siihstitutiini of European for Native cavalry, 
observing as follows: “ While I give full value to the llriti>h cavalry, and deem a certain 
portion of them politically essential to he maintained in India, there is no corps whose 
maintenance and support is attended with such great expense, and which can be so little 
employed in the ordinary military duties that occur in that country, owing to the natitre of 
the climate, and to the expense and inexpediency of moving them, or of dctacliing tlieiii in 
small l)odM?s. whereas the Native cavalry is one of the most ellicient brunches we liave to 
muintuin internal tranquillity throughout our extensive provinces, as well as to act with 
European cavalry in case of war.” 

4S. liioutenanl-coloiiel AVatson rather recommends an addition to the Native troops, 
because he considers their present nuinbors hardly sullicieut for the duties of the country, 
but without any corresponding diiniiiutioii ot the European troops. 

4t). Colonel Salmond’’^' also thinks that the King’s European infantry might he reduced 
for the benefit, of the finances without danger to the state, and that this reduction could he 
made in the same proportion as the cavalry when increased. He further recommends, that 
“ the four King’s regiments that were sent out for the Burmese war, might now satcly ho 
withdrawn.” 8ir John Malcolm concurs in this latter opinion. 

00. Colonel Sannus states, in reference to the Bombay army, that the coinploment of 
Native corps is at present so much reduced, and the actual slate of llie. army so little 
increased, that there can he hut a very small body of troops <lisposahle for emergencies, after 
making a rcasoiiahle allowance for the garrisons and outposts.” He adds, “ It may ho 
matter for consiileratioii whether the army has not already been reduced to too low a scale 
of numerical strength, consistently with the safety of our liuJiun empire.” 

^1. L ieiitcnant-culonel do Lravilland is of opinion that the army is not too large; and 
Sir Jl. Worsley thinks that the army is at present on the lowest pos.sihle scale, 

G2. Captain J^age observes that the reduction of two troops and companies per regiment, 

including the European olliccrs, is a measure fraught with danger to the British interests.” 
The force in India, upon the present reduced scale, he ci>n.siders to bo dc’cidedly ineirndent. 

53. Sir AV. Keir (iraiit tliinks that no reductions are practicable, having already been 
carried to loo great an extent. 

54. It is the opinion of Sir Edward Paget that the more King's troops there are in all the 
Prcsideindes, the belter; hut the expense of them, he observes, is much greater I lian that 
of other troops. 

55. Major Justinian Nutt considers “ the orders lately is.sued, directing llie discharge of 
nearly the whole of that most useful body of men, the auxiliary horse, the extra haltalioiis, 
and two companies from each regiment of the line,” to he of “ very (jiiestioiiahle policy.” 

5(>. Captain Balmain considers the army to be loo small, particularly in cavalry and horse 
artillery. 

DislribnlioH. 

57. A return has been prepared, showing the distribution of the army in India in the 
years 1813, 182<), and 183(», arranged so us to show the amount of force statioiuMl at each 
period withih the British and protected territory, and the efi’ect of the extension of the 
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fronlicr in iht^ removal of corps from near to remoto slaliuns. 'riic result of this 
i'oinparihon is, that, si me ISUi, 0,1S() Kiiropraiis ami Natives have been allotted to 

the new territory wlneh ha.s been aec|uired or taken under Briti.sh probation. There appears 
also to have been an increase to the extent of 1,0S2 fairopeans in the territory whieli 
was oeciipied bv ns in 1^13; but a deirease in the Native force therein .stationed, amounting 
iotioXAi). 

08. The several stations mentioned in this Return are marked in the illustrative Military 
Map of fndia accompany intv this Appendix, excepting* those on the Malay peninsula, winch 
will he found in the CJcneral Map. 

.Of). Sir John IMah'olin has enlered at considerable length into the «piestion of the dislri- 
hution of the army, in his letter to the fiovcrnor-gcneral of the ti7tli November 1830; but 
the passage is to(» long to be (jxtracted, and it does not admit of abridgment. 

(10. Sir T. Pril/ler has also entered largely into this subject in respect to the Madras 
army, comdiuling with this remark, that “ the Madras army recpiires a larger proportion of 
Europeans than either of the other Presideiieics, particularly foot-artilhuy, and [iurha[)s a 
less proportion of horse-artillcTy and cavalry than IJcngal. 

(it. Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that llie Bengal army should h(* formed into 
eight divisions, each under a major-general ; that the station ofMhow should be “placed 
under the Saugur connuaud, Neoinuch ami all Kajpootana, Agra and Muttra to form the 
eighth or western division, head-(|iiarters at Ajniere or Nusscrahad. The jVIadras army to 
take all stations south of the Nerhudda now occupied by Bengal troops, and the latter to 
take all the duties now performed by the Madras troops to Tenasserim and the Malay 
peninsula/' 

(>2. Major Justinian Nutt thinks that the military cantonments are too numerous, the 
troops available l^)r service being in consequenci^ unavoidably diminished, and their 
per^ion prejudicial to discipline. 

C3. Colonel Pennington reinarks, that “if an army nf 20,000 men wi?re reijuired f>n the 
western frontier, near .riodiaiia, it could n(»t be assembled there at the mo.'.t favouralde 
season for mart hing in less than four months.'' 

IM. Sir H. N\ orslev is of opinion that the posts of Mliow ami Necniiicli are more suitable 
lor Jlomiiay troops. 0 

(k>. Colonel Salinnnd remark.s, “it would seem to be advisa])le that so many of the Madras 
cavalry as may be judged necessary in the present stale of India should bo advanced as near 
as possible* to tl)e norlh-vveslern frontier,'’ seeing* that it is there only that “ their .services 
are lik<dy to he rendertMl usetul.” 

()(>. Captain (j'raiit Dull’ has given a particular doscripliou of the mode in which the 
liombay army is disiribuled, ami in what way troops could bo assembled in dillcrent ipuirfers 
fur deleme or military operations,* and he has also stated his oj)iniuu in regard to the mode 
in which an European invasion of India should he resisted. 

()7. Sir \\ illiain Keir Grant is of opinion that the Native troops .should not be required 
to .ser\o bevoiid the limits of their particular Presidency, except in war. 

Orf/anizatlon, 

iJS. Separate Returns Lave been prepared, illustrating the organization of the several 
corps, European ami Native, of cavalry, infantry, artillery, pioneers, and saf)pers and miners 
at each I^residi lu y, and also of the alterations which have been made in the cstabli.shment 
of corj).s ill Jlis Majesty’s service on the Indian establishment since 1813. 

til). A Jl< turn is also given, showing the number of oflicers withdrawn fi^jm each regular 
regiment of cavaliy and infantry for staiV uud detached employ, in each year from 1813 
to 1831. 


70. Ill 
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70. In reference to the present organization of the army. Colonel Pennington remarks as 
follows: — “ Tlic last organization of I he army, as rstahlished in 18:24, seems hardly sus- 
ceptible of improvement, adonling flie number of oflicers to each regiment so much reijnirod 
for the duties of the Native infanliy m(»st especially; but various circumstances are con- 
stantly in operation lo render tliis improvement rather apparent than real ; and this view of 
the army would be I’allacious were they not referred to.” 

Clolhittfj and Kfjuipmenls, 

71. In the Ap[)endix is a list of the articles of clothing and ecpiipment, and also of the 
means of carriage and other accommodation supplied to the Indian soldier. 

7"2. Tht*re are also Returns illustrative of the Indian oil-reckoning system, and of the 
furlough and retiring regulations, which will he more particularly referred to in the 
sequel. 

7*1. Sir IT. Worsley consi<lcrs (he want of a permanent cstahliNhmeiit of carriage f*atlle 
for the baggagC3 of the Native tr()ops a groat evil; and he has siiggesttal the inode in which, 
ill his opinion, it might he provided for. lie is also of opinion that the sepoys should hi3 
supplied with knapsacks and watcliclouks (10 per troop or company of the latter) at tin? 
public expense. 

Cosnallies and Appoint men Is. 

m 

74. Particular Returns are given of the niiinht'r anti description of casualties among 
the (^'ompaiiy’s European coiniiiissionetl oOit'ers, in each year from 181-^ tt) I8iU> ; ami ol 
the number of appointments of cadets and assistant-surgctms, in eatdi year iroiii 1700 to 
1800. There are also some illustrative Returns of the soldiers discharged frtmi the Com- 
pany's service, and of men trarisferrt'd from If is Majesty's to the C^mipany's liUropeaii 
corps. 

75. The following are the total number of casualties at catili Presidency, and in India, 
taken from the lirst of these Returns. 


CASUALTIES in each Year from 1810 to 1800, amongst the European Commissioned 

tlflicers of the Company's Army. 
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Avera;^€^ p^'r-rentas^o of Casualties during;' llic above |»eriod. 
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7<k Tliti uiiinber of appoitilmenls ol' radels and assislant-sui'^eons in each >ear iVoiii 
17J>(5 1o appears, from tln' second of tlies«i Kotiiriis, to bavc? been as follows : 
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77. Ill the followini;’ Table llie number of appoiiitinrnts of cadets in each year, from 
181 to IKIO, is contrasted with the number of (‘asiialties which during* the same pc^riod 
have occurred among' the European cuiniiiissioned otlicers. The numbers are obtained from 
the totals of the preceding T\ibles. 


— 

Appoiithiiciifs. 

i 'asiialLics. 

1813 . . 

52 

180 

1814 .. 

58 

154 

1815.. 

28 

150 

lUIC .. 
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1 13 

1817 .. 

8(> 
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2(50 
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3(57 
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1U27 . . 
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233 

ia 2 « .. 
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1(53 

iu2y .. 

20!) 

103 

i«:j« .. 

03 

204 


4,501 



Huriiig tills period tlur establisliiiient was in pro- 
gress of retluetion at the rate of 1‘2 ollieers per regi- 
ment ; but there was an increase to the Ihmgai 
infantry, in 11514 eipial fo six regiiinmls of the present 
establisbineiit ; an increase at ISombay in Ii517 etpial 
J to three regiments of infantry and twi> regiments of 
e,a\alry; and at Madras in ItJlll equal to four regi- 
ments of infantry, inde])ejideiitly of augment a tir>ns 
ill the ea\ali‘y and artillery. 4'lie. augmentations in 
the infantry gave an elleelive increase equal t*) :2S)“2 
otlicers. 


111 this period, the order redueing the estalilish- 
' ment 12 oflieers per regiment was suspeiichul ; and 
there was an augmentation at llomliay in JB20 equal 
to two regiments of infaiiiry and oin‘ n^gimeait of 
f eavalry of*tlie jiresent establishment ; and at llengal 
1 in 1823, equal to eigTit n^ginierits of infantry. The 
I infantry augmentations gave, an eHeclive inereaso 
J equal to 485 otlicers. 


Ill 1825, there was an augmentation at fiengal 
ecpial to six regiments of infantry ; at Madras in 
;lt528, of two rt'giiiionts of infantry ; and at lloinbay, in 
the same year, of two regimentsof infantry. Increase 
of otlicers in consequence, 230. 


J 


} 

i 


A reduction ecpial to three uilicers per regiment 
in progress during this period. 


78, The increase which took place in the number of European commissioned otlicers 
between 1813 and 1830, will appear from the following Table, taken from the Returns in 
the Appendix. 


V, c 2 
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70. T\y which it appears that the number of T^uropean commissioned oflicers w’’as larger 
ill 1880 than it was in 1818^ by 782 ; 'aud as a reduction of lliri.o onicers per regiiaenl, 
or of (>18 ollicers, ordered in Oecember 1828, was in progress during that period, the 
flillercnce between the iiiiinlier of appointriieiits and of casuallies, amounting to 1,102, is 
apparently accounted tor, as the o.vcess i>f oHumu’s in 1880 hijvond those of 1818, amounting 
to 782, and the (UH oHicers who belonged to the authorized t^stahlisliinenl in IS2S, ti»gether 
amount to 1,850, showing that the siipcrriunieraries bad not all thou hecoino absorbed, wbicli 
corresponds with the fa<-.l. 

80. 'I'lnr number ot' cadedships and assistant-surgtjoneie^, at the dis[>o.sal of the Kasl- 
India Company during tin' period staletl b^dow, is idilained from tbesi*cond ol' tin? preceding' 
tables, and appears to have been as iVdlows: 
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81 . These 
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81 . These numbers it will be perceived are considerably in excess of tlio casualties 
among the European commissioned ollicers, which, according to tlie first of the preceding 
tables were as follows : 


From 101:1 to 1020 .. 

— 1021 to 10:J0 

— 1013 to 10:10 .. 



Ciihiiallics. 

\vora'^« 
per Annum. 

1 

• • 

1 ,3 r.i 1 

nm 

• • 

2,0o3 

2o:> 

• • 1 

:i,:i5M) 

1 

ia» 


The excess being attributable to flic large increases which were made to the number of 
regular corps during the period referred to. 

82. The regular corps in the service, consisting of 200, of twenty oflicers each, and the 
average rate of casualties, according to the first of the preceding tables, amounting to 5-075 
per cent., the number of cadetships necessary to supply future vacaneies, when the existing 
.supcriiuineruries shall have been completely absorbed, will be 200 on the average per 
annum. ^ 

83. The eslablisbincnt of medical oflicers of the Company’s service, consisting of 0H3, if 
the same ratt*. of casualties be in operation among them as among the l!luro[»ean commis- 
sioned ofli<*ers, the average number of assistant-surgeoncies to supply future vacancies would 
amount to about thirty-four annu-dlly.t 

84. Hecurring again to the table of -appoiiitiiients in paragraph 7(> of this Synopsis, it may 
be observed lliai Major Wilson has remarked upon the irregularity wifli which appointmcnls 
from this country have been made. \ similar remark has bi'cn made hy Captain (iraiit 
Dull*, on the injury which has resulted to the service from the uppoinUnent of large numbers 
of eadets at irregular intervals ; and Major Justinian Nutt regards such irregularity as a 
serious defect. 

85. Ijieiit. -colonel J)e Jlavilland is of opinion that the sons of Company’s oflicers should 
have some claim to appuintiueiits to the military service. It is suggested, in another of tlio 

replies, 
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Appendix ( I?.). 
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lieply of Sir T. 
Pntzlerto O. 1230. 


}r,'S7 to 1,130. 
I .ITS. 


App(‘ndi\ (ft.), 
No. 23, 

parus. .IS and .10, 
p. no. 


No. 8, p. 285. 
No. 9, p. 2S7. 


No. 2, p. ItJT. 


No. 21, p. 3S9. 

No. 23, para. 17.1, 
p 133. 


No. 0, i». 2S'J. 


Question 1451. 


replies, tliat a proportion of the wriferships, oatletships. anti assistanl-.surgeoncics, should 
1)0 reserved for the sons of the civil, military, and medical oilicers of the service. 

Pfft/ and Allowances. 

St>. Tables have been constructed repre.sonlinj^ the several items of Ibe roginientsil pay 
and allowances of the European coininissioned oHiciu's of the Indian establishment; those of 
the European nun-coininissioned oflicers anti privates ; and of the Native commissioned and 
non-commissioned oHicers and privates. Also the staff allowances of which the military and 
inedit al oflicers of llis Majesty’s and the CompanCs service are in receipt. 

87. In oiKi t>f tliti replies to the lioard’s circular is an analysis of the several items of 
allowance rn fived by the European eonimissiontMl tillicers, wifh a siij^t^cslion in view to the 
atloptioii of a less complicated system of India military tinance tban at present, bv a conso- 
lidation of allowances, and by calcnlatiiJi>‘ the pay-table according to a daily instead of a 
monthly rate. 

88. Major Wilson recomriiends that the pav, gratuity, and half-buUa of the European 
officers,” .should be consolidated under the geni*ral head of Pay. 

Co arts- Martin /. 

8J). For the trial of Europeans, the King’s and (’oinpan>*s officers sit in conjunction in 
the same court ; and for the trial of Natives, tlie court-martial is composed of Native 
oflicers, directed by an Eurojieun oflicer as a judge-advocate. 

J)0. Colonel (>roeuhill thitiks that the comiuaudiiig oflicer of a Native cor|)s should have 
tlie power occasionally to reduce the Native iion-coniniis.si()ned oflicers without a court- 
martial. lie had formerly liberty to break havildars, but has lately been deprived of that 
power. 

J)l. In one of the replies to the Board’s circular, the difliciilty opposi'd by the seniorily 
regimental system of the Company’s service, to the infliction of loss of rank upon a major of 
cavalry and infantry, is adverted to, and a mode suggested in which it might be obviated. 

Home Authorities, 

92. Lieutenant-colonel I)c Ilavilland is of opinion that Company’s oflicers should have a 
right of appeal to i\m Board of Control against the decisions of the court. 

93. Major Justinian Nutt thinks that no change should be made in eslabli.<)lnuents in India 
without a previous reference to the home authorities. 

94. Colonel Salmoiid recommends that the orders from home should be eouiitersigned by 
tlif! “ minister for the Afl’airs of India,” so that the “ King’s com uands might always bo 
apparent to those who bear his commission, as well as that of the East- India Company.” 

.9.5. Captain Page is of opinion that the powers of the Board “ are by far too limited to 
be eflective to the extt‘nt reijuired.” 

99. In anoiher of the answers to the Board’s circular, it is suggested that the estimates 
for tht^ King’s troops in India .should be prepared by the Secretary -at-war in concert with 
the President of the Board of Control, and by the latter, or a member of the Board, be 
laid before Parliament. 

97. Major Justinian Nutt rccoranionds '' the establishment of a Military Beard in Eng- 
land, to be composed, in the first instance, of one oflicer of artillery, one of engineers, ono 
of cavalry, and one of infantry from each of the three Presidencies, making a total of twelve, 
not under the rank of a field officer,” to revise the Indian military system in the manner 
explained in liis reply to the Board’s circular, and also to superintend the provision of stores. 
Salary to each member .£500 per aunuiii, with an annual nomination to it cadetship. Sir 
Robert Scot seems to think that the Company’s oflicers in England should occasionally be 
consulted in regard to instructions connected with the details of the army on piactical and 
professional subjects. 


The 
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The Two Services. 


f)8. The number of troops of llio King^’s and r<*nipaiiy’s service employed in India, in 
each year from JSE^ to 18S0, were as follow: the first column in iLie subjoiiuMl 'fable is the 
total of the table enlorcd under tin? head of ‘‘Ills Majesty’s IVoops ibo third column is 
the total of the Indian army from the Return, No. 2, of Appendix (A.), and the ditference 
between these two columns is the number of troops in llie Company’s service, stated in the 
second column, 'fhe relative proportion of Kinj»’s and Coni|mny*s troops employed in 
India, at tlu; respective periods embraced in the table, is .stated in a fourth column, which 
has been added fm* that purpose. 
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115). 'The dilferent rales of promotion which obtain in respect to His Majesty’s and the 
(%)inpany’s olliccrs, and their cllect upon the two services, fall properly to be considerc‘d 
under this head. Also, what is stated in relation to the brevet rank of captain (common to 
the two services), and tlu^ rank of coloind, to which the Company's officers succeed re^^i- 
ineiilally, and the lieutenant-colonels of the same standing; of Jlis Majesty’s service, locally 
by brevet. Also the effect of the relative rank of the Kind’s and Company’s officers in the 
clislrihution of commands ; whether exchanges should be allowed, and whether jealousies 
arc supposed to exist hetween the two services, and in what <le^rce. 


Kind's and Comjiany s Officers, 

100. The followinf;’ are the observations of Sir Robert Scot, in regard to the ditferent 
rules of promotion \vbicli obtain in the two services : “ When the two armies are distin- 
guislied from each other by so important a difference in their constitution, as that while the 
officers in the one can attain to rank by the rule of seniority alone, those in the other may 
rise by purchase or patronage; the same system of rules and regulations for their general 
government can seldom he fairly and reciprocally applii'able ; and whc'ii to that distinction 
is added, perhaps, the still more important consideration that the one is not only strictly 
local but holds oT a master of far inferior dignity, it must be acknowledged that there can 
exi.st but little analogy between the situation and pretensions of their respective officers. 
There is naturally much to depress and little to raise the local army ; but no principle 

seems 
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soeiri.s better ivsfahlislied or more freely acknowledged, than that to irmiiitain and elevate its 
character is essential alike to its own clliciency and the safety of the state.” 

101. In reference to these two rules of promotion, Sir Jasper Nicolls observes, ‘‘ I think 
the .Ncniority rise more beneficial to the individual, selection or purchase more profitable to 
the state, but there are great tlisad vantages attending both as a general rule.” 

Sir Thomas Heynell appears to regard tlie exi.sting system as “ satisfactory” in the 
particular adverted to, every thing having been done, as he remarks, to put the two services 
“as much up<iii a level as )uissible within late years.” 

KKb Sir Tliomas Beynell thinks that the advantage of promotion is in favour of the 
King’s ollicers ; C’olonel Limond, that it is in favour of the Companv’s ollicers, “sotting 
aside purchase altogether:” Sir T. Pritzler, that the “ Company’s ollicers have the advantage 
of the King’s at prtJsent,’.’ even “with purchase;” and he adds, “but this has varied 
exceedingly, and will vary again; formerly the advantage was in favour of the King’^ ; the 
augnientalion of the army has put it in favour of the Company’s ; but if the Company’s 
army is not irnToased, it may revert t<) wdiat it formerly was, in favor of the King’s.” 

104. Colonel fiiinond siiems also to In? of opinion that the advantage of promotion is in 
favour of the Company’s otlicers. 

105. The subalterns of His Majesty’s ami the Company’s scjrvice receive the brevet (local) 
rank of captain wlnui of fifteen years' standing. Sir .1. Nicolls observes, “ the rank being 
given with impartiiility, I do not see that it has any injurious elfect upon cither.” It is of 
(M|uul advantage to both; if any thing, more “ heneticial to 1 1 is Majesty’s ollicers than to 
the otlicers <if the Company, their promotion being slower.” Sir Thomas Ileyncll says that 
the (dfeet of the arrangement is felt very trillingly, except at courts-martial and garrison 
<lutie.s ;” and he adds, it is “of very little advantage.^ to either, except the gratification that 
an old subaltern feels from being called captain.” 

105. ( a.) Sir 'F. Pritzler ojiscrves, \fi respect to the arrangement, as follows : “ I do not 
think that it is of ecpial advantage, bucause it is perfectly local to the King’s otlicers, 
whereas it gives the Company’s olficer a claim eventually to a brevet rank of major, and 
therefore it is a greater advantage to the Company’s otlicer than it is to the King’s.” 

10(). Ill one of the replies to the Board’s circular, the ellcct of the grant of the brevet 
rank of captain, in (lie instance of an aiigiiientatioii in the C’ompany’s service, is adverted 
to; and also in the eventual promotion of a Company’s olliccr to tlui rank of major by the 
operation of IJis Majesty’s brevet. 

107. The most important instance, however, in which the diflerent rules which regulate 
promotion in His Maje.>ty’s and the Company’s service, and injiirioii.sly atlect the interests 
of the Company’s otlicers, remains to be slated. The case is de.soribed in the subjoined 
extract from Sir Robert Scot’s evidence, in which he is urging the importance of maintain- 
ing and elevating (lu‘ character of the local army, when he takes occasion to remark ; “and 
\vi a rule to regulate prc)im»tiou in certain cases has lately been brought into practice in India, 
of a nature than which 1 scarcely can imagine any thing more calculated to have a contrary 
elVect. J refer to the regulation or order which, on every occasion of a lieutenant-colonel in 
tlu‘ i.'ompany’s army succeeding to a regiment in his own branch of service, and cotiso(|uent- 
ly to the rank of colonel, no matter how long his previous service may have been, entitles 
every lieutenant-colonel of Ifi.s Majesty’s service then in India« or who may afterwards be sent 
thithiT with commissions, no matter how obtained or how short their previous service may 
have been, if an older date than that of the Company’s oflicer, promoted us above, to receive 
a brevet as colonel, of a date also anterior to his, on the ground I presume, that Ilis Majes- 
ty’s ollicers of that rank not being liable to supersession in that manner in their own service, 
ought not to he liable to it. under any circumstances, by the otlicers of another. But tho 
oflicer promoted above in the Company’s service may be junior to any number erf lieutenant- 
colonels in his own service, and all of these may he senior to every one of the King’s 
lieutcnaut-colonels then proiiiuted, to prevent their supersession in the case referred 

to. 
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to. And yet, as if they were without feolino’s to bo hurt, or iiitcrosts (o be affected, their 
grievous supcrcessioii passes as a thing* of course, entirely unheeded. The effect of such a 
system cannot fail to be degratling. IJndoubtedly coininun justice demands, tlial if Ilis 
Majesty’s officers must be protected from supcrcessioii, under the circumstances referred to, 
those of the Company should be held entitled to at least un ecjiial consideration. It must 
be admitted, however, that one very injurious effect which necessarily attended the system 
which this supplanted, will in some degree be obviated by the present. By that, an officer 
succeeding* to a regiment in the Company’s service acc|uired no additional rank, and was 
promoted only when officers of corresponding rank in Ilis Majesty’s army came to be pro- 
moted by a general brevet. This, in a service in which promotion, tlioiigb n»gul:ir, was 
comparatively slow, bad gradually the effect of so reducing the number of colonels in the 
Company’s army, that major- genorals from the staff could not be supplied from it.” 

J()8. The subjoined c;\lract from Colonel I^eigblon’s eviilenco contains the following 
additional nnnarks in reference to this subject, and the commissions of (hjmpany’s oflicers 
generally. “ AVIien llie rank of colonel was conferred upon the Company’s officers in 
the order which was sent out specified that officers so promoted would take the rank of 
colonel by bre\ct in the territorial possessions of tbc East- India Company, and not (;vcn 
ill the East- Indies only, as all other King’s commissions arc expressed; so that a colonel 
employed out of their territorial possessions woubi only have the rank of licuteiiant-colomd. 
I call hui'dly allow mysidf to think that that was intended, but think it was intended that 
tlui cuininissioii of colonel should extend as far as the other commissions. I cannot see any 
reason why the commission of officers in the East-India Company’s service should be 
limited to India, and think they should be effectual wherever their services are required. 
Wlion the troo|)s went to Egypt from India, the officers were told that their commissions 
were good for nutliiiig.” 

100. The remoily prnpnst'd by Colonel John Miiiiro* for the removal of the alleged 
griovaiK’e, in regard to the local commission of colonel conferred on thii lieutenant-colonels 
of His Majesty ’.s service, ** is to re-establish the Regulation adopted in 1700, by which (hun- 
paiiy’s officers, on obtaining a regiment, acquired the rank of colonel, without reference to the 
King’s service or the King’s brevet;” which llcgiilalions, beobserve,s, “ were objected to by 
the King’s officers, for a time abolished, and again established,” in the inaiinor described in 
the (‘vlract from Sir Hubert Scot’s evidence. 

110. Colonel John Munro suggests, that if the Company’s officers “ should be continued, 
after the expiration of the present charter, under the Company’s control, it might be 
advisable to give them a separate establishment of general officers and colonels, inde- 
pendently of the King’s brevets,” and to entrust them also occasionally with the command 
in chief. 

111. Major Wilson states that the colonel’s commission recently conferred on the Com- 
pany’s officers is restricted to the “ territorial possessions of the East-India Company.” 
He also dwells on the injurious operation of the grant of the loeal rank of colonel to King’s 
lieutenant-colonels s(mior to Company’s lieutenant-colonels attaining by seniority to a regi- 
ment. His opinion is, that the Company’s licutcnant-colonels, similarly circninslanced, should 
be promoted at the same time. 

112. Tbc subject is also adverted to in another of the replies to the Board’s circular, in 
which the supercession complained of is attributed to the Company’s officers sneceeding in 
four distinct lines of promotion at each Prc.sidcncy, instead of one. In the latter case, no 
instance of supercession could occur by the grant of » local cummissioii of colonel to King’s 
officers, in the predicament before described. 

118. Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that the rank of colonel should be given retro- 
’ spcctivcly 

* Sec reply to Q. 108S ; and also Ins reply to tlie Board’s Circular, Appendix CU.), No. 17, p. 3ril, in whioli ho 
gives an outline of the arrangcmentB which have been adopted since 17»3, to adjust the relative rank of the King's 
and Company’s oflicers. 
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sppciivoly to all the rH'iilonaiit-colonels eommanduiit who w'lTt? promoted lo the rank of 
colonel on the 5th June IS'ith 

]| 4. Sir "r. I’ritzler’s \iew of the R.o<rulatioii is coiitaiiu^d in the subjoined extract from 
his evidence. The rank of ct»li»n(‘l, which is now j;iven lo lieuten:iiit-e<donels coininaiidaiil, 
will hrin;; them o\cr all tln^ Kiii 5 '\s ollic<‘rs ; thev now i;et the rank of cohinel with that of 
lieiitenan1-colon(;ls coininaiidant, and from that date the^ take their rank of major-general ; 
the lviii<'*s ollieers do not. 

1 15. Tlie follow in;;- remark of Sir llohert Scot has reference to the? ndafivo force <*f a com- 
mission from Jlis Maj(\sty and the Kast-lndia Company. “ In the Articles of War for the 
^ovt'i nmenl of 1 1 is Alajesty’s forces, there is still to lie found, in section that ohnoxions 
one which in former days rankled constantly in the minds ot every Company's (jtlicer ; rlz. 
tin* sf'cond, hy which it is proxideil, ‘ that whensoever ollieers of the royal lorces shall be 
assciciated in duty with those of the Company in liulia, tin? former are invariably to take 
command and prec(Ml<Mice of the latter of the same ;^rade, notw ilhstandin£»' that their rom- 
inissioiis may Ih‘ of a later date.’ 'Fhe provisions of this article haviiii' long* ceased to be ap- 
plicable in practice, any suHicient n^ason for retaining it in the code is at h'asl not obvious ; 
while, as all must s(jc how easily it may ho made a ground of taunt and dt.Tision, its discoii- 
timiance would setun to he as e\])editmt as it certainly would he satisfactory. It is not a 
very long time silica.* a general otiicer on llie stalfat Madras thought it his duty to refer to it 
as a rule that should determine the preeedonee of certain ollieers then assembled for a 
general court-martial.” 

IIG. It is observed by Colonel John Mull ro, that previously to 17S:) “ all Company's 
o/Iiccrs were commandf‘d by King’s ollieers of the same rank hut that soon after that daU? 
orders were issued, “ granting to the Company’s ofliocrs rank and authority with the King's 
according to the dates of their commissions.” lie also dwells on the cirt iiinslance as a dis- 
advantage to the service, that the rank of Company’s ollieers is not recognized in this 
country. 

117. Sir II. Worsley also objects lo the article of war wliich gives precedence to King’s 
ollieers over the Ooiiipaiiy’.s. 

118. Major Wilson thinks that the King’s commission to a Company’s oflicer should not 
he restricted to the liast-Indies only. 

ill). Ideutenant-colonel Colehrooke recommends that “ollieers of the Native army 
should have permanent rank in the King’s service.” 

J20. Complaint has been made, that the ollieers of Jlis ^Majesty’s service obtained a 
larger luiiiiher of divisiotral and .statioiial commands, in proport iiui to llieir relative numbers. 
Colonel Leiglitoii remarks, “ I consider it highly proper that ILis Majt?st\'s ollieers should 
have a due proportion of («overniii(*nt commands, hut only so in proportion to the number 
of Ills Majority's troops, not in proportion to the number of superior ofllccrs sent out wdth 
regiments, or wh<» afterwards oxcluiiige into (hem; hut the Covernments of the three Pre- 
sidencies must have the power of selection for commands.” 

121. From the likci cause, (’olonel John Miinro remark.s, that “in general it is a coni- 
(daint of the Comjmny’s army, that on service in the held the superior cummauds are gene- 
rally given lo the King’s ollieers.” 

122. The wilnes.scs, however, are not all of this opinion. Sir Thomas Jlcynell remarks, 
“ that thti advantage is wilh the Company's ollieers cerlainly, from the cireuinstanco of their 
having .so few' uHicers in proportion in the very high rankM.” Sir 'F. Prilzler adds, “the 
comniaiuls of slatiuns, I think, more gen(*rally are left lo the Cuiiip.'iny’s oflicers; they have 
the power oi removing Company's ollieers from corps to corps, and iho Khig’s ollieers are 
obliged to remain wilh their corps ; consequently the Company’s ollieers have the advantage, 
as they cannot move a King’s ollicer to give him a coininaud.” * 

123. Sir J. Nicolls and Colonel Salmoud are of opinion that the King’s officers have “a 
fair proportion of commands.” 

121. The 
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1^4. The following; are the niitnher ef eoinmands hehl respeelively l)y Kind's and Com- 
pany’s ollicers, as given by Colonel Salmoiul, in eliundalion oi’ this remark. . 


OeiuTal (>flu-«T& 

oil thr Stair. 


nrijifuli rs. 


Ey King’s Ollicers 

By Company’s Oflicers • • . . 


10 


'28 



The divisional commands arc fixed, being given to g(‘neral ollicers appointed t'x- 
prcsslv to sucli commands, 'riiere is no established proportion in regartl to those held by 
brigadiers. The Ibllowing is the reason assigned by Sir T. l^ it/ler, wliy a larger [noportioii 
of eommands are held by brigadiers of the Company’s servie(5 at. Bengal titan at Madras. 
“ The King’s regiments are more divided throughout the army of Madras, which brings their 
tdlicers into play, wiiib* the King’s veginumts on the Bengal establishment are all at fixed 
stations, unmixed with the Company’s troops.”* 

Lieutenant-colonel Watson thinks “ that where there are Ihreit or four regiments 
assmiibbMj together at a station, the officer who commands .should have the rank of brigadier, 
ill consideration of tin* extent and responsibility of bis charge.” 

Sir Jubn Mab olm remarks, ** that llis Majesty’s and tln^ (’onipanv’s troops can 
never join in servicij witliont the senior officer of the Jafter (however high the separate 
comniands they may have ln*ld) heing superseded by the great proportion of tlie regiirn*ntal 
ollirm s of J I is Majesty’s corps, who must, from their smiiority, command (»vcry division, 
brigade or detiichmeiit,” • 

1:28. By the (‘xisting llegnlations of the service, Ilis Majesty’s onicers are prohibited 
from holding* “ app(»iiitments on that part <if llio gcineral stall’ which may be consideriMl as 
comiiion to tin.* lw(» services, su< b as that of brigade-major, liiie-adjntant or ussistant-adjutant- 
geinaal of tin* tlivision or station at which his regiment may be serving.” 

J:2I). Colonel John Mnnro is of opinion tliat such appoint rneiits cannot he given to Jlis 
Majestv’s officers under the pre.sent constitution of the service.” Sir Jasper \icolls — ■ 
“ that lln'y might have a share of the military staff a|)pointtiients, with advantage even to 
tlie Company’s si'rvice, after they had been long enough in the country to (pialify themselves 
as to language, and to obtain a kiiowb'dgc of the habits and nianm'rs of the people.” And 
Sir Thomas Reynell that they might la* a<lmitted “ according to the proportion of the 
iminher of King’s regiments in India.” Jle states, however, when troops an^ in the field 
and hriga»l<Ml, that in that case llu'y are ecjually eligible with Company’s officers to (he 
brigad(‘ slaff. 

BIO. Lieutenant-colonel Baker considers it as a grievance to King’s ollicers, (hat they 
slioiild he excluded from “ certain stafl’ situations in India, ” wdnm they have acquired 
siifiicient experience by a long residence to fill such appoinlments. 

BB. Major Wilson thinks tiiat “ the Indian army should have secured toil inviolably a 
certain and fair proportion of the commands and staff appoiiitiiienfs ami he states reasons 
why, in his opinion, a large portion of the commands and staff appuiutiiieiits should rcinuiii 
with the Indian army under any circumstances. 

1:32. Lieutenant-colonel Cob hrooke slates, that in Java “ the imiiscriminatc employim^nt 
of the King's and Company’s officers, as well on the general staff as in duties of a civil and 
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politic'iil naluro, |>n)(liici*(l a spirit of cordiality and co-operation in the highest degree rnn- 
diiciNc to the puhliu interests.” He add.s, “ many intellio'mil an<l exjxnienced ollicers ol‘ the 
King’s army ar<* hepl with their corps, xvho.se serxiee witli the armies in l^jiirope would have 
reinhned their assistance in the higluist degn'e useful in organising those of India.” His 
o|)inion is, that “ tdlicers of both services sliould he eligible to the general stall’ of the army, 
and th(^ separatt! stall’ of the King’s troops should be ai)olislied. All oflicers appointed to 
the stall’ should understand tin* languages; but there could be no objection to entu)urageinent 
lieiiig given to Native ollicers and soldiers to learn the J'aiglish language.” 

Sir William Keir (■rant observes, in confirmation of the preceding, that a joint stair 
from the two services was formed for the (‘xpediliou against the Krcncli and Dutch settle- 
ments, and in the Persian (lulf, and also in Java. 

II3-J. It has b(M.Mi suggested by Sir Robert Scot, that the privilege of exchanging from 
the local into the King’s aVmy in India, and /v’ec rersUy would, under proper and peremp- 
tory restrictions as to the length of Indian service on the part of His Majesty’s ollici'rs, and 
also as to thidr being (pialiiied by a compedent knowledge of the Native language., in the case 
of a proposi'd cxi bange with an oiliccr of a sepoy corps, prove ad>antag(M»us to tlie general 
service in India.” 

Ii35. Sir John IMalcolni observes, that “ the sale of commi.s.sions aiul exchanges betwcmi 
the English and local branches of the army employed in India, under regulations which 
regarded the elliciency of the local branch, would be most beneficial, both from introducing* 
gomi and etfeetive <jllicers, and accelerating promotion to the local army.” 

1^3(5. Major Wilson thinks that exchang(\s between the King’s and Company’s servicij 
below ** the rank of field ullicor might lie permitted between the European and the Indian 
army, provided the person pa.s.sing into the latter had been two years in India. In this case 
ollicers making ex(diange.s into the Indian army from the European, should he permitted, with 
regard to retirement and pension, to count their former services to the Stale*, in the propor- 
tion of oue-and-a-half year’s service in Kiirope, and one year’s service in the West-Indies, to 
one year’s service in the East Indies.” 

1-37. Tii(!utenant-coloiiel Ctdebrf»oke thinks that King’s ()nicers should he allowed to ex- 
change into Native corps, provided they understand the lliiidooslaiiee language*, and, if a 
tiehl ollicer, have serve<l at l(*a.st three years, and a captain, two years with a “ Native corps 
in subordinate ranks,” 

JJ3S. Ill another of the replic.s to the Board’s circular, it is remarked that there does not 
seem to be any partieulnr objection to an cxi*hange of commissions between the two serviccjs, 
provided tlie King's ollicers “ had been a suilici(*nt time in India to be safely intrusted with 
the charge of Native troops, ainl the otliccrs exchanging were nearly of the same age. In 
the ca.'^o of a major, the King’s oiliccr transferred should bo the senior of the oflicer with 
wlioiii he exchanged.” 

RW). 'Fhe following is tin* information aflorded by the tividonce, in regard to the jealousy 
between the two services, which might be supposed to arise out of the dilferences which obtain 
ill respect to their respective rules and regulations. Sir Thomas Reynell observes, “ there 
must be something like jealousy. It is impossible that two serviet?s con.stituted as they are, 
should he there without jealousy; but it is astonishing how little it appears, and how 
wi‘11 they manage to go on together.” And Sir T. Pritzler states, “ I never observed any 
jealousies to the prejudice of the service, but certainly feelings of that description arise 
at limes.” 

140. Colonel liimund states that the best understanding exists between the two services. 

141. C<»loncl Pcniiiiigtor. alludes to certain feelings which were “evinced by the Indian 
Native army in ISOO, on the appointment of llis Majesty’s otlii^ers to the Command of some 
newlv-raisecl light battalions.” 

142. Remarks are made in another of the replies on the existing sources of jealousy 
between the two services. 

Tiik 
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14-7. 4^11?: amount of force maintuiiUM] at each Presidency, in each jear from 171)3 to 

1830, lu*r wiili their relalivo proportions to the wlioK^ army of India, which is n*pit'' 
seiited hy tleeiinal frat tion (extendin'? however to no more tlian three places of ii«*urcs), 
tlie ai?i;re^ale amount of fore(* for all Jiulia, beiiij;* taken as unify, was as fidlows : 
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140,141 

•377 

•515 

•107 

inui .. 

73,713 

31,907 

10,003 

170,710 

•4 11 

•4.78 

•101 


39,0(iB 

31,332 

21 ,00*7 

192,.705 

•402 

•121 

•112 

itto*: . . 

33,102 

73.f>03 

20,000 

102,0(i(> 

•151 

•399 

•145 

1«07 

30,019 


27,325 

• 100,000 

•447 

•400 

•151 

ino» .. 

Bl,37r, 

71,2:W 

20,310 

100,010* 

•419 

•393 

•1.70 

inon .. 

33,000 


31,902 

135,501 

•450 

•377 

•172 

iniu .. 

37,3 3) 


29,919 

139,21 1 

•4<5 1 

•377 

• 1 58 

1«1L .. 

97,0.73 

7»,02l 

30,107 

201,141 

•432 

•307 

•111) 

inJ-2 .. 

101,019 


23,435 

19!), 1.77 

-.709 

•317 

•112 

IIU { .. 

101,707 

(il), 137 

23,309 

200,071 

-.503 

•317 

•111 

mil 

99.77.7 

(j(i,380 

23,271 

1!)4,4.3» 

•513 

; -311 

•14.> 

.. 

129, .7^2 

<i8,7(»4 

28 ,.037 

227,133 

•570 

•302 

•127 

IflKJ .. 

130,9.3.7 

70,S>»n 

23,950 

2.30,833 

-.507 

•307 

•125 

1H17 

121,731 

72,l->(; 

2‘),.733 

220,190 

•.7.70 

•318 

•130 

IHIB .. 

130,123 

73, .'■>17 

33,595 

213,210 

•.7.79 

! -302 

•138 

IHU) .. 

132,310 

7ii,.'.02 

30,521 

215,372 

•539 

•311 

•1 18 

JB20 . . 

132.9M 

fi0,430 

35,951 

257,2!)5 

•510 

•343 

•i;m 

Itt21 .. 

123,987 

««,71» 

3f),277 

2.70,932 

•501 

•345 

1 -1.72 

1B22 . . 

129,2.39 

77,(MJ4 

38, .337 

245,210 

•520 j 

•310 

•1.70 

.. 

129,83 1 

71,4‘-»3 

30,175 ; 

237,732 

•540 • 

•300 

•173 

1B21 .. 

130,090 

0»,-l40 

37,335 

243,127 

•.7.79 i 

•28.7 

•1.75 

1B2.7 . . 

178,012 

73.422 

11,514 

270,513 

•573 1 

•270 

•150 

1«2(5 . . 

157,501 

03.H2» 

19,755 

291,115 

•54 1 1 

■287 

•170 

1»27 .. 

JH,.301 

«0,0 J7 

49.2<57 

273.015 

•527 1 

•29*2 

•180 

1B2» . . 

1.35,310 

7.>,473 

47,715 I 

2.79,023 

•52 1 i 

•291 

•1H3 

1829 .. 

120,512 

72,H03 

41,103 j 

2 13,4 13 

•519 

•299 

•181 

1030 . . 

112,593 

70,730 

10,113 1 

1 

223,470 

-.703 

•310 

•179 


144. Ui\dcr the head of the three armies may conveniently he arranged the statement of 
the several witnesses in regard to the expediency or inexpediency of uniting the three armies 
into one ; of placing them under one Commander-in-chief, or retaining them, as at present, 
under three separate commanders. A few incidental facts will be mentioned in relation to 
the oflice of Commauder-in-chief, connected with this view of the subject, and also in rela- 
tion 
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tioii to tlie roininiinds of <iivisi<m.s anil stations, wbich ronvonionlly ibllow wliat is to be 
slaliMl on tlio subject (»!' the liij;iier couiinands orilio Indian service. 

1 l.i. Then will i’ollow tlio substance of the several dispositions in reo-ard to the expediency 
or iiiexpediency of eipializinii^ the allowances, both European and Native, and of assiiuU 
latin;^ the three armies in the important departments of stores and supplies. 

Union of the Three Annies* 

lid. A.S to the question of the unitinij the armies of the three Presidencies, several oflicers 
haNO expressiMl a decide.d opinion ai'ainst^ .such a measure; and even those who consider it 
to be at all di:sirable, express an opinion with considtTahli; qiialilicatiun. 

» <). 147. Sir Tlieopliilus Pril/h'r, who thinks tliat the armies “ cannot be assimilated loo 

much,’' remarks that the distances are so £»;reat, that he should “doubt the advantage of 
ino\ in^* Native, corps, particularly from the Madras ostahlishmcnt, where their homes arc, 
and where all their ridatioiis reside*.’' 

1 IS. Sir Robert Scot is of opinion that it mi^ht he evpcilientto have the armies consoli- 
dated, “ so as that while no j»reat vacrifice of the rii;hts and interests of individuals were 
involved in it, the or|;anizatioii of the whole and of all the departments were assimilati'd. 
their duties conducted under the same svstem of rules and regulations, modilied only by local 
circumslanc(!s.'’ 

I4fl. ColoiK’l William Dickson thinks it might he “done nndor certain regulations, 
ke(‘(iing the troops of the dill'erent Presidencies w ithin certain limits of their own pari of the 
country.'’ 

150. Colonel Leighton, though ho thinks it “ woidd be rather an improvement than other- 
wise when armies on a large scale are to Jake the iield against an European or powerful 
enemy,’’ adds “ hut so far as concerns the internal peace of the country, perhaps it is as well 
that the three armies sliould remain as they are.” 

151. Sir John Malcolm observes as fidlows : “ I have changed none of my opinions re- 
garding the expediency of making the three armies of India one, with three divisions, and. as 
far as ridates t(» the Europ(*aii oflicers and troops with their establishments, regulating 
allowance according to remoteness from siqqily anil price of labour and provisions with as 
much uniformity of system as practicable. ” 

171 . PV.?. Ill another place he add.s, “ All my recent experience confirms my conviction of the 

expediency and wisdom of uniting the armies of the three Presidencies of India into one, on 
the principles I have suggestcMi.” 

. ‘.joo. C/oloncl Pennington docs nut anticipate any advantage from an union of the three 

armies ; and Colonel Sherwood is also decidedly opposed to such a measure. 

:*. 2 i. 154. Ca|)(aiii Ralinaiii is favourable to an incorporation of the three armies, and so is 

•5^"- Major Wilson, who has odered suggestions as to the mode in which the anialgamalion 
might proceed, and staled it as bis opinion, that “it would be attended wdth a considerable 
reduction of expenditure.” 

ir);*). Mr. ]*]lphinstoiie considers the union of the three armies to ho difliciilt of accoin- 

lul 170 FJi‘''bmei\t, and not desirable. A similar remark occurs in another of the replies to the 
’ Hoard s circular, with the addition, however, that the systems of the throe armies might he 
assimilated. 

Com mander- i n-ch I ef* 

J5(). The opinions of the oflicers difl’er coiisidcrahly upon the question whether the Indian 
army should he under one Comimuidor-iii-chief instcail of three, as at present. • 

157. Sir 


Soi* ri'pfy of Sir J, Nkolls to U. l»'J; Sir T. Uejiull, aiOj Litul. Colonel Fciidiug, uud 800, 
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157. Sir Jasper NicM)lIs, Sir Tliornas lieuiell* Colonel Salmotui, and Sir Lionel Smith aro 
decidedly opposed to llie noMMire; and Sir Tlieopliilns Prilzler is as inneli in 1*a\our of it, 
and (Captain Macau is “ ju>l prepared I<j olfer any ol)je< lioii'’ to it. 

'J58. Lienteiiaiil-coloin?! Watson thinks that “the details of .so vast an army \\oifld 
render it advisable that the three \verc3 kept separate, but with a controlling- power given to 
the one over the others.'* 

15}). Sir Mobert Sc<jt thinks that tin? army, consolidated on tlie principle ho suggests, 
might be “placed nntler *me Ca)nimandea*-in-<‘hief (ho himself baving no particular charge), 
with three di\i.sioiial commanders under him, two of thf'se h(*ing invariably taken from 
the Ca)mpan^’s .service, and the appointments to these divisions being made in regular 
rotation.” 

1(>(). Cadonel Dickson thinks tbal “ in many points it woidd be an advantage, and be 
desirable;” but that “it should be clone under certain regulations, keeping the troops of 
the dillenmt Presidencies within certain limits ot their own part of the c(»untry.” 

Itil. Lieutenant-colonel Aitcliison observes, “ it would 1 k‘ desirablt' for all purpfises of 
general elliciency and control ; but tlit*re are local dutitvs and p('culiar habits conm'ct(‘d 
with the army ol each Pr<‘sidoncy, which must depend on local inibrination and hical autho- 
rity.” 

Sir K<l\vard l*a;;el obs(‘rves, “ J am very clearly of opinion that there should be hut 
om; Comiuaiub r-iii-clii<d in fmlia; hut at the same tinn* I am (‘rpially of opinion that it 
would never do to leave the l*r('sidenci(\s of Bombay and Madras w ilhoul an ollici'r liigli in 
command, wlm slundd liavt^the gtnieral siiperintcjiidence of the? partic ular army of that Presi- 
denc\. WIhMIh'I’ the olliecrs in command cjf those Presidencicjs should Ix'. as lh(?y are now 
called, comiiiaiiders-iM-<*lii(?f, I am by no iiicmiis clear ; but f think that a lieiitcmant-gcneral 
commanding tlu^i^’orcc's in each of those Presidencies, and subject to the powc'r and autho- 
rity of the chief of all, would bo uiiobjectionuble, and perhaps might be attended with 
advantage*.” 

JtiJk ('obmed riimond is unfavourable* to a (jovernor-general and Commaudcr>in-cbief 
liaviiig lb<3 palrojiagc* of the tlircjc armies. 

Jtil. (bdoiiel Stannus thinks that then-e would he a disad vantage of having only one 
Couimumb*r-in-cliief, “from the delay which the great distance of hcad-cpiurtcrs would 
occasion both to individuals and the public.'' 

1(»5. Lieutenant-colonel Maync^ is n<»t favoiiraldc to there hewing a Commaiidor-in-cliief for 
tlu! whole* arni> ; and Liemtenaiit-coloiicl J5aker and Major Justinian Nutt agrt'tJ willi him. 
Paptaiii (jJraiit f)utr is also unfavourable to the army be’irig uiieh'r one Comiiiander-in-cliief ; 
hut be thinks that utlicers of one Presidency might be employed on the general stall’ of 
another. 

KJtk Sir J’ritzler, whose opinion has been before referred to, observes as tbllovvs, in his 
reply to the Board's circular: “The gre'atost p«>ssihle advantages would in my opinion 
accrue to the army by having the wlioh^ of it uiide*r one (iovornor ami one* l%)ininaneler-in- 
cliie*f. '^rbo same system woidd prevail tlirougbout, and all orders would lx? much more 
promptly e\eciiff(l. This arraiige*ment w'ould oidy reepiirc a lieiileuaiit-gov crimr and coin- 
luaiuleu' of llie* forces at each of 1 lie three Presideiici«‘s. By re*h‘aaiiig commanders of the3 
lbrce*s from I’orming a part of the civil (■overiimeiit, the*y need no loiig(*r he lied to the Pre- 
sidency ; bill the*y might reside in the c<*ntre of it, and visit every i>art of it during the period 
of their coinniaiul, from which it would elerivej coiisiderahle advantage.” 

1()7. Coloiie*! .loliii Munro, ('aptain Balmain, and Lieutciianl-colonel Do llavillatul think 
that the army S>hould he iindcir one Comiuaiieler-iLi-cliie*!’, and the latter, that they should not 
be incorporated. 

B58. Sir II. Worsicy recommends that tliere^ shoidd ho a Comniaiidor-iti-chief for all 
India, “ to <?\erc*ise? a general aiithorily and control, and a prov incial Cominandcr-in-cliit;f 
or comimiudcr of the forces at each Presidency, to he idled by the seuior olliccr of the Honour- 
able 
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(Company’s .sf*rvirt', lor condiuilmfy tbe (U'tails of tlio army.” He hiig’J^’osts an arrange- 
ment lor the distrihntion ol* the patronage in such a ca.se. 

KJJ). ('(doiK'i Salinomi, who is not J'avoiirahlo to there being a Commatuler-in-chier tor all 
Inilia, think.s that “tin* ( iovt'rnor-general ought also to appointed captain-gem'ral, so 
that no »)l>stac-h; or c«)niitorae.liiig authority may impede or mutilate .such ordi^rs as he may 
lind it ueci'.ssarv to give with a viiiw to military economy.” 

170, Tn another of the r<»plies, it is observed that the armv might bo under one C«im- 
mander-in-rhi<*f, with a euinmandm* of tin- force.s at each Presidenev t») conduct the details, 
two «d‘ those appointments being held by Companv's ollicers. The stall for tin* (Commander- 
in-chief, in such a c.ase, to be selecb’d from among the ollici*rs of the three* armies. 

171. The duty of tin* (Commander-in-chief, as nn*iuher of the Council at the particular 
Pn*.si(lein'y to which In* belongs, is stated to eonline him very inueli to the Presidency, and 
to prevent his si*eing hut “ very little” (»f the army under his eomnnmd. Sir T\ Prit/ler 
thinks it de.>irable that tin; Coinmanders-in-t hief “ should .si'e iimrc of their arniii's.” 

17C2. Captain Ijalmaiii thinks that the (\nnmander-in-chii*f is changed too fri'ipicntlv. 

17ib .Major AVilsoii ohsei'\«*s, that “ thci utmost atti'iition should he; |)aid to the s(*Iectinu 
of oHici'i's s(*nt from this eoiintry to till high fommainls in the Indian army;" and that tin* 
whole iiriny of India ma\ be gein*ralised in its eomposilion, and so rendered lit for the most 
exleinled services.” 

171. Tin? (Company's (dlicers liavc nol for many years held the silnationof Commander-in- 
cliiiif. “ 'J'ln*y have lieen in temporary eoiiimand, but not pt*rinanenlly so within tin* last 
tifty yi'ars."’^' On ibis subject Colonel In'igbton remarks i\s follows: “ With reference to 
what I stated r(*garding the. want of gVneral iitlicers, [ lieg* to mention, ^at by tht/Aul of 
Parliament the I'Cast- India (Company are aulhorizetl to name (Commanders-in-ehief Ibr the 
dillerent Pr(?.sidein ies, either of lli.s Majesty’s or their own service*, with the approhatioii of 
Jlis Maji*sty ; and that for the last thirty-six years which I have known tlie army in India, 
not one of tin* general ollicers in their e»wii .service? has been appointenl to the situation. I 
wi>li to make? no remark upon the subject, further lliaii to .say that it is any Ibiiig but 
gratifviiig tei the ('ompaiiy’s ollicers. Many of the Company's e>IIicers have ae e ideiitallv 
(jbtaine'd the eommaiid, and hebi it tor upvvarels of twelve months, hut without a se*at in 
Coimeil, which the'y woidel have had if they bael been regularly appointed to the ollicc of 
Conimaiieler-iu-chief.” 

17f>. A suggc.sti<m of Sir J(. Scot, in regard to the maimer in which Company's eilliceirs 
might participate in the* coinmanel of a particular Presideiie*y, has alrcaely be;en stated in 
reference to the (pn?.stion of a Commandcr-in-cbief fur all India. 

Commanding Officers of Divisions and Sialions. 

17tJ. The stall allowance of a general oHiccr on the stall' in command of a division of the 
army “ is lix(*d at rupees per month, or 10,000 rupees pcraniiiim, exclusive of pay as 

colonel of a regiment, viz. JJOO rupees ])er mensem.” 

J77. The number of these divisional commands is tixed for each Presidency, and they 
arc held by ollicer-s of His Majesty’s and the (/umpany’s service in the fellowing propor- 
tions : 

Bengal 


See reply of iSir J, Nicolls lo Q, lUj Sir Tlios. Kcjuell, 347. 
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Bengal 

— 


• • • • 

Held by 
Kiii;»'s Ollipors. 

2 

Held by 

Conipuny's (jllkvrfl. 

5 

Madras 

. . 

• • 

. . 

2 

3 

Bombay 

•• 


.. 

1 

2 





.5 

10 




178. Sir T, Prilzler is of opinion that nono of these coiiiniaiids could be reduced, the 
i]i\i>iuus under gencrul oHicers hein«* ver> large. 

170. It has been suggested by Sir llobori Scot, tliat the ''privilege to olTicers of a high 
rank in the Company’s army of lieirig eligible to be called upon to serve their country in any 
part of the world, would tend greatly to dirainisli the spirit of jealousy between the two 
.services, and elevate the character of the Company’s army.” 

180. Sir T. Prilzler secs " no ohjection” to the general officers of the Company being 
eligible to serve, at either of the J^residcncies. On this subject Sir T. Reyuell states, ** It 
has ollen ('ccurred to me, that the Company’s service, generally, would benefit if, when an 
officer ohtaiiKMl the rank of major-general, he was considered cdigihle to serve on the staff 
of anv of the Pr(‘«idcncies.” C^ilonol .lolin Munro entirely concurs in this view, adding, " f 
consider it tlesirabbi to \ iew India as a wholes and that all our armies should be available 
for servi<'e at any one of llu* Presidencie.s and Sir Edward Paget, when the cpiestion was 
pul to him, replied, “ 1 contess, williout having givtfn the subject a thought more than since 
it has now been irientioried, that 1 could see no possible objection to it; but as it strikes 
my mind at this moment, that even advantage might result from it.” 

181. liieutenanl-colonel Watson considers the following as an objection to tbo measure: 
'* The three Presidencies have hitherto been so completely separated from each other, that 
I sluiiild c:onsider the officer in Iho one, htung rocpiired to do duty in the other, would go 
there under great disadvantages and entire want of local cKperieiicc. Jt would also in that 
case be necessary to establish one general .system of rules, forms, regulations, and interior 
economy for llic three Presidencies.” 

IS‘2. Sir J. Nicolls thinks " an arrangement very much recpiired, by which commandants 
of corps, who aim ultimately at a conimand of a district or division, should spend sum<5 
part of the inlerinediatc time iu the rank of brigadier.” 

ISJl. The connnaiuls of stations are held by brigadiers ; the number of such commands at 
each Presidency is as follows : 


I2:iu. 


11 . 1 1 . 


mi. 


um. 


2317. 


100*;. 


pivcrdiiijf l.jH. 


Eengal 

IMadras 

Eombay 


14 brigadiers 
12 ditto 
*5) ditto 


612 


05 


184. Tlies(? may be held indifferently by crdoiicls or lieufenant-columds of Ills Majesty’s 
and the Company’s service: Ibo question whetlier the officers of the two servietjs caijoy 

a fair 

^ 


* “ The aggr»*gule of Ihvsc coiniiiuuds ordered to be reduced from 0 to 7." 

f 
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a fair proportion of tlioso coniinand.s, i.s consitlcrcd under the head of “ Kind’s anil Com- 
pany’.s oHiccrs.”* 

An annual inspection of regiments is made by the generals and brigadiers, according 
to lliii principle of 11 is Majc*s1y’s service, when a confidential report is made out on every 
point co.nn(‘cted with eniciency and conduct, and the same returns are prepared as in the 
King’s army, with some additional riile.s applicable to the country. 

1S(>, Sir John Mab'olm is of opinion that, with some exception, the allowances of a bri- 
gadier “ should include the allowance for commanding a corps.” 

157. ** In the A|)pendix are Returns showing the number of otlicers in command of divi- 
sions of the army, .subsidiary or (ield forces, and of brigades or stations at each I’residciicy ; 
and of the allowances altaehed to such conimands. 

IZqualization of. Alloira/tres of //la J^uropran Commissioned Officers. 

158. Drders were issued by the Court of Directors in 181-1, for assimilating the allow- 
anci's of the l^^uropi'an commissioned officers, wbicb were not carried into etlc'ct in re.spect to 
Madras and Bombay until 1824, nor at Bengal bef»>re 1828. 

1811. The principle' on wbicb this e(|ualization ]>rocee(ied, was to adopt 2.v. (yd. as the 
standard for converting tlic' allow'ances of the officers into Indian currency at all the Presi- 
dencii's ; to restrict the otlici'rs of fairopean corps to half tentage when not in the (ield or 
at field stations; to reduce certain stations in the Lower Provinees of Bengal from full to 
half batta, giving to the Bengal ollieers at those stations an allowance denominated house- 
ri'iit, which was made generally applicable to ollieers at all Presidencies, when not in 
receipt of full batta or [irovided with <juarters.‘h The elfeet of the order in re.spect to the 
.suhordinate Pre.sidoncie.s was, to give an increase to the p(;aee allowances of the olfieers, 
and to reduce the amount of what they had previously rectuM'd when iu the lield. At 
Bengal, the order operated to diminish the allowances of the ollieers si'i ving at tlu' stations 
in the Lower Provinces, by reducing tlnmi from full to half balla with house-rent. 

11)0. 'riic etfect of the order in respect to the rank of lieutenant of the Bombay cstublish- 
iiient, is illustrated in detail in the subjoined extract from Sir J. Malcolm’s evidence. “ In 
the rank of lieutenant, the original pay and allow^ances w^crc as follow : inonllily pay, sixty 
rupees; half balla, si\ty-two; gratuity, twenty-four; lionsc-rcut, twi'iity-five ; total, 171 
i’uj)ees per menseui. Subsequently, tent allowance of fifty riipoes was substituted for 
liuuse-reiit ; the total was JOO rupees. Lastly, house-rent was added of rupees thirty; 
the present ainouiit, 22(i rupees ; so that the increase of hat ta iu the Jield of sixty rupees, 
makes the whole amount 280 rupees per mensem; hut the house-rent, thirty rupees, has 
been struck off, which leaves the lieutenant w'itli 25(i rupees per moiiseiii, alioiit £22 
a-monlli. Jliit a lieutenant taking the lield iiow^ only receivt's an increase of iii[)ees thirty, 
because his pay and allowance's hav<' been increased from 171 to 22G.” 

11)1. At the Madras Presidency, where the allow'ances of the otlicers had been converted 
into Indian currency at a more favourable rale of exchange than 2.v. Or/, the rupee, the 
effect of the order was to occasica a proportionate reduction in the lield allowances, which 
however was more than compensated to them by the new allowance of house-rent, wdiich 
llicv received in garrison or cautoiiineut, when not on full halla or provided with quarters. 

Jl)2. TIk? general result tlieii of the order is this, that the officers of the throe Presi- 
dem ies receive the same number of rupees iu respect to the corresponding parts of their 
respective allowances, Init a larger niiiiiber of ollieers of the Bengal establishment are in 
reci'ipt nf full hatta than those of the subordinate Presidencies, | in proportion to their 
rospectiMi numbers ; but the officers of the several Presidencies, when they engage together 

iu 
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in fidil operations, receive the same number of rupees, tlion<jli in Ibo coinage of their respec- 
tive Presidencies, or the equivalent value in i»llier rupees. The evidence of Sir Robert Scot 
is intended to show that the equalization tiuis attempted is more apparent than real, but tins 
extract is too lon;^ for insertion in this place. Sir H. Worsley has sug'gestoil a inode in 
whicli, in his opinion, an uni form coinage might be established. 

193. The order has been the occasion of very great dissatisfaction to Bengal officers.* It 
is objected teas unequal in its operation ;t it hearing “ nnecpmlly upon the artillery,’' (as 
Sir J. Nicolls observes) “ vvliose head-quarters are at Dnni Dnin, and not at all upon the 
cavalry,” who never go to any of the half hatta stations, which stations are besides repre- 
sented by Sir Jasper IS’icolls to lie more expensive, and to be also s»il)j«’cted to a detliicfion 
in the conversion of the sonat into the sicca rupee; hut Colonel Saliinmil does not eoneiir in 
the opinion that the half batta stations are more expensive than the <li.stant lield stati<»ns. 

19J. Bengal officers since ISOl were gcmerally in receipt of fulThatta, niilil by the (.ieneral 
Order of ^November i8:2S, those serving at certain spccilied stations in the Ijowcr l^roviin’es 
of Bengal were reduced to half batta, with hous(j-rent. Colonel Salmond states that the 
practice of equal allow ance in pcac(^ and war was in 1801 introduced, it having been “ toiind 
upon calculation that it would he a saving to Covi^rnmont to allow the officers full hatta in 
all the cantonments rather than keep them on half hatta, the (Jovernment supplying \\u^ 
barracks.” When full batta was introduced generally into the Bengal service, donblo full 
batta, an ‘‘ extraordinary batta given by the Nabob of Oude, to sncli troops as crossed llie 
British frontier,” was abolished. Sir Jasper Nicolls states that there are few officers “in 
the service now who ever received” this allowancc.|‘ 

195. Tlie stations at which the half hatta order has taken elfect an*. “ Dimi Diiru (the 
head-quarters of the artillery), Barrackjum', Berhampore, Hinapore, and (.iha/ipoor.” The 
soldiers are not atlected by this orch’r. Ijieiiteiiant-colonei J'\‘ildii)g is not aware that the 
officers were compensated with any pt'ciiriiary advantages in another form tor the reduction 
of their allowances ; hut he admits that some preceding “ urrangeim‘nts may have been 
beneficial to lln^ army and lie estimates the saving by the half hatta redm.lioii at “ about 
;£1 2,000 a-year.” Other officers, however, are of a dillerent opinion, and they have accord- 
ingly enumerated sevi-ral advantages which were conferred upon the service, in connection 
with the order which directed tiie reduction of the Bengal batta staliuns.§ 

J9(). T’he number of corps in full and half batta respectively at the dilforent Prc'sidencies 
ar(^ thus described by the witnesses. The Bengal corps are slated by Sir Jasper Nicolls 
to he “ live regiments of European infantry on half hatta, four on full hatta; nim^ regiments 
of Native infantry on Jialf batta, and sixty-three on full hatta.” Sir T'hoinas Revnell 
estimates tli(nn at one-eighth on half, and tlie rest on full hatta. The proportion is not 
specitically staled in respect to the Madras army; but it appears by the subjoined extract 
from Lieutenant-colonel Watson’s evidence, that the luirnher of half hatta stations at Madras, 
ill proportion to the rest of the army, is much larger than at Bengal. Th(»re arc “ many 
half hatta stations on the Madras establishment, and very few in Bengal; hence arises, I 
believe, a real inferiority of allowances to the Madras oHiciTS in comparison with tliuse of 
Bengal.” Sir J. Malcolm states, “ that the whole of the corps of the lUimlaiy eslahlisli- 
inent, European and Native, who are on full hatta, amount only to live corps out of an 
establishment of tliirty-eight.” 

197. It is stated by some of the witncsses|| that the expense of living is generally greater 

at 
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at Madras anJ Jloinbay than at Bengal ; but it appears that the Bengal officers ‘Hive in 
greater conilort than at Madras;"'* though this fact is called in (|aostion by one of the wit- 
nesses,!' wliu adds, that the advantages ui* the Bengal oflieers “are counterbalanced by 
many disadvantages, such as cliinale, unavoidable expense of living,” &c. 

1J)S. In regard to the ade(|iiacy or inadc(|nacy of the existing allowances, the witnesses 
depo.so as follows: Sir J. NicoUs thinks that in Bengal they are “sufficient;” and thr.t 
when be was at Madras “be did not bear any public or frc(|iient expression of any opinion 
to the contrary.” Sir Thomas Reyiiell thinks the Bengal allowances “ sufficient, but injt 
more than sufficient.” Colonel Salinond, in speaking of the allowances of the three Presi- 
dencii s, observes, “ I thought them sufficient in my time, and f have no reason to think 
they are otherwise now.” laeutcnarit-colonel Pcdlding states, “ that few officers coiihl save 
out of mere vcgiinenlal pay before they attaine<l the rank of Major." Sir T. Pritzler states 
that tluj allowances arc “certainly" “sufficient,” hut “only just so.”i Colonel John 
Munro coneurs in this opinion, and adds, “ 1 do not think there would be any advantage in 
increasing the pay and allowances of the lower rank of officers; the oliject is to increase 
the emoluments of the higher, to hold out hopes and expectations to the low'cr rank of 
officers on obtaining higher rank.” Sir Charles Dalbiac slates his belief, “ that the pay of 
the ensign and lieutenant in the Coinpan\’s service is the very smallest upon which an 
officer can possibly maintain himself.” Sir Lionel Smith says that he considers the subal- 
tern in India worse olf than in any oilier country. “ I have served,” he says, “ all over 
the world, in Ameriea, in the Wivst Indies, and in almost every otlier (piarler. The Eairo- 
pean troops of the Company and of the King arc precisely in the same situation; the subal- 
terns of the Native troops have a little advantagij, but tlndr pay requires to be raised. 1 
think they arc very badly olf. I commanded a regiment there many years. I was a groat 
economist with my regiment. I had no fine lace or nonsensical dress; and in calculating a 
pint of wine three times a week, and gelling the assistance of the Company’s stores, to have 
their uniforms provideil thirty or forty per cent. ch(*apcr than tliey could buy them at the 
shops, I brought each subaltccn fifteen rupees a month in debt. My regiment w'as constantly 
employed and got full batta, or the subalterns could not have kept out of debt. T^hore is 
no other rank in India in which ollicers have not the means of making themselves comfort- 
able, but the suhalteru is very badly oif.” 

11)9. Sir Jasper Nicolls has enumerated what were considered to be the indispensable 
('xponscs of subalterns at the Meerut station, hut be staled that he thonglit .some of those 
estimates “ extravagant and overrated.” 8ir T. Pritzler states, that “ the officers in tlic 
iNFadras army are exposed only to the expense of their mess; all the officers in India must 
keep a horse to enahic them to do their <luly ; hi'yond that, 1 am not aware that tliuir 
expenses arc inutdi greater than in any other foreign station, except for servants.” 

200. Sir II. Worslcy observes, in reference to the half batta order, “ that an overstrained 
attention to economy on occasions which call for favorable consideration, is too likely 
to operate injudiciously 011 the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing 
the army.” 

201. In reply to a rpjestion whether subalterns in receipt of higher allowanGe.s are in 
tlie habit of laying by either for the European furlough or for retirement? Sir Jasper 
Nicolls states, “ I do not think they arc ; in general they arc in debt;” and Sir T. Ileynell 
— “ I should think the instances of those who do nut live up to the actual allowance when 
on lull as well as on half batta with house-rent, are very rare.” Sir Thomas Ileynell thinks 
that the habits of expense of the Bengal officers are not so much so as formerly. 

202. The Bengal ollicers being generally in receipt of the same allowances in peace as in 

war, 
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war» with the exception which has been stated, and the expenses beings necessarily greater 
in the field than in garrison or cantonment, a f|uostjon arose whether, when called upon 
actual service, they were equally prepared to meet the additional expenses of field opera- 
tions, without that increase to their existing allowances, which officers who are generally 
in receipt of half batta obtain. Sir Jasper Xicolls states as follows: ** I have never had 
experience of a half batta station ; 1 never saw any corps move from a half batta station, 
therefore I Jim unequal to answer that question ; but the calls upon the officers of the 
[Native army are so frequent, that they arc in general extremely well prepared for such 
contingencies.” 

203. Ho observes in another place: “ The officers of the Native army should be at all 
limes prepared to move, therefore I would prefer a regular monthly allowance to an addi- 
tion made upon the spur of the occasion.” 

204. Sir Thomas Reyncll observes, that in his opinion the practice of equal allowance in 
peace and war has not produced “ a bad effect on the spirit and efficiency of the army.” 

205. Sir Jasper Nicolls slates, that he does ‘‘not know of any service (besides ilengal) 
in which there is not a dilferencc made between the allowance's granted to oflict^rs when 
called upon fur service, and when stationary in quarters.” Upon being asked the question. 

Could a medium allowance be advantageously commuted, taking from one and adding to 
the other ho replied, “ No doubt it would be of advantage to the State, but it would be 
a serious injury inflicted on Hcngal, as it must be taken from Uengal and added to the 
otlicrs, which are inferior.” Sir Thomas Reyncll is of opinion, that a change establishing 
different rates in cantoiiinent and the field would be “beneficial inasmuch as that the ev- 
pense in flic field is so much grejiter from various contingencies.” Sir T. Pril/Jer remarks, 
“ I think it is very desirable to have a different rate of allowance in the field, hccanse 
officers arc exposed to greater expenses for the carriage of their tents and baggage ; if that 
was given thcjii when in quarters as a consolidated allowance, they wouhl spend it, and 
would not have the mejins of providing what was* required in the field.” Colonel John 
Munro concurs in this view, and for a similar reason. Colonel Salinond thinks that the 
batta allowance could not with advantage be assimilated, by adding to the one and deduct- 
ing from the other, “ because the expenses are greater in the field and at the outposts, than 
they are at the large fixed stations on tlic bunks of the Ganges;” and adds, that “ it is 
liotii just and expedient that there should be a difference between the allowance in canton- 
intMils and in the field.” 

20fi. Sir John Malcolm thinks it “ desirjible that an officer should have an increase when 
inarching, or actually in the field, because his expenses must be increased, and if he is 
always on field allowances, he will soon acquire habits of living wliioli wdll, on extraordiimry 
expense occurring, be certain to involve him in difficulties and embarrassments. The 
oflicer particularly of a Native corps can live very well when on half batta, if he is frugal.” 
Junior officers .should endeavour to habituate themselves “ to privations, and to look for- 
ward with hope, instead of dwelling on the enjoyment of ease and comfort in their ac tual 
condition.” 

207. Mr. Elpfainstonc remarks, that “ the allowances of young officers should he fully 
sufficient to maintain them in comfort without their being involved in debt,” and (hat more 
is not desirable. 

208. The disadvantage of equal allowances in peace and war, is also adverted to in ano- 
ther of the replies to the Board's circular. 

200. In regard to the mode in which the allowances of the three armies might bo equa- 
lized, Colonel John Munro observes as follows : “ 1 should recommend a new arrangement 
altogether, by which the allowances in war should be made higher than those in peace.” In 
answer to the (|ucslioii, whether such an arrangement could be made with expediency, he 
replies, “1 should think so; it has been in contemplation, and calculations have been made, 
] believe, by the Board with regard to the probable expense of it. In peace, perhaps Bengal 
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oHict rs niifilit meive less lliaii they do at present ; but they would receive proportionubly 
more in the lield.” 

i?10. Oil the siibji'ct of efjualizalion j^enerally, Sir Jasper Nicolls state.?, “ that orig:inalIy 
it oii^dit to have been .so, hut such a long period having elapsed without it having been done, 
it is a very c|uestionaljle thing at this time.” Sir Thomas Rcyncll, Sir T. Pritzlcr, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Ooloind John Munro, arc in favour of ecjualization ; and Colonel Salmond is 
of opinion that equalization “would be desirable, if it could be done without a very great 
expense.” Sir II. Scot thinks that “ it would be a point of very great difficulty to accom- 
plish it with justice and satisfaction to the parlies.” 

The diHerenl rates of allowanee at the diderent Presidencies are not considered by 
Mr. Melvill ns opposing any serious obstacle in the way of keeping accounts. 

12J!2. It has bcim slated that one feature of the (‘qnalization directed in 1814, in respect to 
Madras and Roinbay, was to place the officers of European corps on half-tent allowance 
when in cantonment or not serving at a field station, while the officers serving with Native 
corps were left in the receipt of full tentage. Sir John Malcolm states that this order has 
“ operated severely upon officers of European corps, King’s and Company’s, who are in the 
bali-hatta stations.” Sir T. Pritzler assigns the following reason for the difltTencc : “The 
officers of the Native corps are constantly employed in treasure escorts and those sort of 
detached duties, which the officers of European regiments are not, and therefore they havo 
always granted to them full tent allowance.” Sir Jasper Nicolls appears to concur in this 
view. 

It would appear that officers of European corps, even when entitled to full tent 
allow'anco, are nut generally provided with the requisite camp equipage to take the lield. 
Sir Jasper Nicolls explains that “the olliccrs of his Majesty’s service in general keep up 
their tents, but not their carriage, which is the expensive part of the equipment, always 
relying upon having sufficient time to send to a distance for the animals they may require. 
The European oflicers of Native rcgiineiits are always fully prepared with both ; the officers 
of the Eiiro[)ean service and the artillery do not in general keep up their portion of convey- 
ance. l^'liey cau provide themselves in the north-west provinces at a short notice, but it is 
not so in the Lower Provinces.” 

214. It does not appear that there is any inspection of the tents of officers in receipt oven 
of full tent allowance. 

2J5. Sir J. Malcolm is of opinion that officers of European corps on half-tcntage should 
every two years receiv<^ a certain specified sum “ to provide atent which should be regularly 
mustered.’^ Colonel Leighton thinks an “allowance given monthly for keeping up camp 
e«|uipage, a belter plan than to supply officers with tents from the stores, or to grant money 
to purchase them, when ordered to take the field, as formerly.” 

21f>. 'fhere is a diifcrencc in the system of the three armies, in regard to the repairs of 
arms and accoutrements. “ In Bengal, oflicers commanding troops and companies receive 
fifty rupees a-iiiontli, which has latterly been divided thus: twenty rupees for the actual 
repair of the arms, and thirty for the cotniriand of the company or troop. At Madras 
they receive much less, a public establi.sbment being kept up by the Government for tho 
repair of arms.” Sir J. Nicolls thinks that “the arms in use by the corps of Madras 
were in bed ter order generally than those at Bengal.'* The officers of the three Presi- 
ileneies eac h receive the allowance of thirty rupees per month for the command of a troop 
or coin pail V . 

Aihtcances of Kitropean Troops. 

217. Lieut. -colonel Watson states that he believes the European troops receive the 
.same amount of pay and allowanees throughout India. Sir Jasper Nicol!.s is not “aware” 
that there is any dilVereuce. 

218. There 
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218. There is, however, a diflercncc in the Table in Appendix. (A.), No. which is 
accounted for in the subjoined Note. 

Equafizaiion of AUotuances in respect io Native Troops. 

219. A comparative Statement* of the existinp^ ullowances to the Native troops of the 
three Presidencies, both when in garrison and in the field, is given by Mr. Molvill, in answer 
to one of the questions proposed to him. Some of the other witnessesj- have also stated 
particulars in regard to the amount of pay to the Native troops of the Presidency to which 
they belong, which in a great degree are superseded by the very comprehensive and useful 
Table produced by Mr. Melvill ; but their replies may be conveniently consulted as stating, 
in some instances, the items of allowance, of which only the aggregate is given in JVlr. 
Melvill’s table. 

220. It will be seen the Madras and Bombay sepoy receives more than at Bengal. 
Tneu tenant-colonel Watson thinks that this difference “must have arisen out of local cir- 
cumstances, at the lime when the sepoys were first employed by the C/overnments of the 
three Presidencies respectively.'’ The following is the explanation afforded by Coloiic I John 
Munro on this subject: “Just before the conquest of Mysore there was very great diniciilty 
found in procuring recruits and in maintaining the battalions of the Madras army in a com- 
plete state; the desertions were very frequent. This was the cause that induced the Madras 
Government, with the sanction of the Court of Directors, to increase the pay of the Native 
troops at Madras from five rupees to seven rupees a month; an increase, however, which 
did not take place until 1800, after the conquest of Mysore; and this lias produced a difference 
between the pay of Madras and Bengal se[K)ys which exists to the present moment. J inid(T- 
stand that the Madras rates of pay were afterwards adopted at Bombay.” 

221. Colonel Grcenhill is of opinion that the difference in favour of the subordinate Prc*sj- 
dencies may be attributed to the circumstance of Bengal being a much cheaper country ; and 
Sir llobcrt Scot states the following to be the resnjt of his consideration on the subject. 
“ My attention has been at different times directed to that point, and as far as 1 now recol- 
lect, I thought some years ago the troops serving in the territories under the Bombay estab- 
lishment were more pinched than those under Madras, and the Madras troops, though a 
little higher paid in some ranks, considerably more than those in Bengal, where provisions 
geiujrally, as wxdl as most other things, were cheaper.” 

222. The following is the testimony of the several witnesses in regard to the allowances 
of the native troops as compared with the price of labour. Sir Jasper Nicolls states : 
“ The lowest servant of any officer gets four rupees, some as liigli as twenty, so that in fact 
(the pay) is very low compared with servants; but then there are advantages of clothing, 
medical attendance and promotion, pensions for themselves and their widows.” Compared 
with the price of labour, he states “it to be rather to the advantage of the soldier.” Sir 
Thomas Reyiiell thinks the advantage in favour of the soldier to bo “ as four to seven.” 
He adds, “ f should think the aepoy lias nearly double what the lowest workman or common 
labourer has.” Colonel Salmond concurs in this opinion. Lieut. -colonel Feilding’s <lesrrip- 
tion is, that the pay, as compared with labour, is very considerably superior.” Sir T. 
Pritzler, speaking of the Madras sepoy, says, that the pay is “ certainly high compureil with 
the price of labour.” Colonel John Munro, that the “Native soldiers certainly ure in a 
better condition than the same description of persons out of the service, especially since the 
subversion of the Nabob’s government.” 

22JL Lieul-culoncl Baker remarks, that the bavildars and iiuiks arc paid too high in 
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proportion to the men, or the men too low in respect to the non-commissioned officers. He 
thinks that two rupees should bo allowed to the .sepoys for hutting-money. 

224. Sir Jf. Worsley states that the pay of the Native troops remains the same as when 
the army was first formed, “ although the necessaries of food and raiment have risen from 
50 to 100 per cent.’' 

225. Major Wilson remarks, that '' the batla allowance in the field of the men of the 
Bombay Native infantry is superior to that of Bengal by one rupee per month,’* 

220. Besides the dilferencc in respect to pay and allowances, there are other advantages 
attaching to the Madras and Bombay sepoy, as compared with Bengal, which are enumerated 
in detail by Sir Jasper Nicolls, in reply to questions that were proposed to him. The pas- 
sage is of considerable length and of particular importance, but it is too long for insertion, 
and may he conveniently referred to. 

227. T'lie remedy which has hitherto been applied to obviate the difficulty of troops em- 
ployed on the same service being in receipt of ditrerent allowances, is thus described by 
Tiieiil. -colonel Watson: ‘‘ I remember an order so far back as 17f)0, of Lord Cornwallis's, 
directing, that wherever the troops of the several Presidencies happened to meet on service, 
the higher rates should bo established while they were acting together. On those occasions 
the Bengal troops received the difference between their pay and the pay in the other two 
Presidencies.” lie further states as follows: “ There is a circumstance which I have some 
recollection of, that during the Burmese war, a detachment from Madras arrived in aid of 
the Bengal dcta< hnient at Arracaii; there were two battalions of Madras Native infantry 
iimler Colonel Pair. I remember Colonel Morrison, who commanded that force, writing, 
staling that there were certain advantages enjoyed by those two battalions which were not 
allowed to the Bengal corps ; and that he was apprehensive of evil consequences arising, 
when the men in the Bengal service observed the superior allowances or advantages which 
the others enjoyed. At first it was proposed that those allowances, whatever they might be, 
should he kept in the back ground, and that the Madras battalions should he settled with 
oil their return to their own Presidency. However, the Impolicy of that was so immediately 
apparent that the idea was dropped directly. I am speaking now from recollection, being 
at that time deputy-adjutant-general at head-quarters.” 

228. “ Do you remember what was done f — No, 1 do not exactly recollect, bnt I have no 
doubt they were equalized for the time.” 

229. “ If Lord Cornwallis’s order, to which you formerly alluded, bad been in force at 
that time, would not that have obviated the difficulty to which you now allude It cer- 
tainly would with regard to pay ; but it occurs to me that this was a question of batla or 
rations. Arracan being on the Bengal side of India, was, with regard to the Madras troops, 
a sort of foreign sc?rvicc beyond sea, entitling them to receive daily rations at the expense of 
Government; but with regard to the Bengal troops, it was a service upon their own imme- 
diate frontier, in which situation they are not entitled to rations from the State.’* 

230. The following extracts contain the questions which were put to Colonel Salmond on 
this subject, together with his replies. “ Is there any difference in the pay and allowance 
of llie sepoy, and is it a matter of complaint or discontent ! — I have not heard of any dis- 
contents, except for a short period, when the Bengal sepoys have perhaps met in conjoint 
service with troops of another Presidency, which lasted no longer than the matter could be 
made known to the Government, and was then rectified in their being all equalized.” 

231. “ From the situation you now hold, you must he perfectly competent to answer the 
foregoing questions ? — I should consider so ; I am answering them from documents that 
I have had an opportunity of seeing.” 

232. " All documents regarding the army come before you, do they not?— Certainly.” 

2J]3. “ Should \ou think it important to equalize the rale of pay and allowahce in each of 
the throe Presidencies? — Y es, if it could be done without a very great expense. They 

were 
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were ordered fo be equiilized by llie Court of Directors several yt^ars as far as was prac- 
ticable. Tiie Bengal GoverniiUMit in reply say they are ecpializcd as far as it is tlionglit 
prudcuit or nec’essary. When they ineel on service they are always put ou the saim? footing; 
at other times it is not thought necessary to equalize them more than they are at present.’’ 

In regard to e<jualizing the allowances and advantages of tlie Native Imops, Sir 
Jasper Nicolls ohsf'rvcs as follows : Jt would appear a nn^asuro of justice, but I doubt the 
practicability and safety of reducing eac h to the lowest level.’’ Why i — I tbiiilv that either 
of the armies would bo most reluctant to re]iiic|uisli those advantages wbicli I have mention- 
ed. Of course the Bengal army would be very happy to have them extended to lliem.” ^ 
Lieutenant-colonel Watson is of opinion that equalization would he “ absolutely iieecssary” 
if the troops of the three Presidencies were liable to be brought together; but “ while sepa- 
rate (he remarks), t sec no reason for it.” 

235. “Arc tliey often brought near together witliont acting 'together ? — Very s(*hlom; 
there are only two or three instances to my knowledge daring a period of thirty years.” 

230. “ Are you able to point out any practicable mode of equalizing the pay and allow- 
ances t — It would he a very great expense to (■ovcrnmeiit to raise the pay in Bengal to tin; 
others, and it would he equally impolitic and impracticable to reduce the others. llu‘y 
having hcen in the enjoyment thereof for more than sixty years. I do not see how it can ho 
done.” 

237. 'Fhe following are the opinions delivered by dilFercnt witnesses on the propriety or 
iin[)ropricty of fdVucting this equalization, by beginning with a lower rale of pay in regard 
to future enlistments, and making an addition to the pay of the oldtu* se{)oy in proportion 
to his length of service: — Sir Jasper Nicolls observes, ** I think it might ho an advantag4j 
to do so; and the incri'ased rale received by the senior sepoys would in some df'gren qualify 
their disappointment when they were not promoted ; I think it Vi‘ry necessary, even now, 
n|)on that gr<»und.” Oolonid Salmoiid concurs in this view, excepting that he would not 
lower the “ commencing rate of pay,” which, in his opinion^ “ would he objectionable.” 
Colonel John Munro agrees in opinion that it would be inexpedient, and even dangerous, 
to lower the coinmencing pay of the sepoy ; “ hut if » small increase were givcm after a c on- 
siderable period of si'rvice, he thinks it might be advantageous.” 

238. Sir R. Scot observes, that increasing the pay ‘‘ would no doubt lie a means of fur- 
thering the uttaclimeiit of the troops, and so far advisable; hut I donut see that it would 
assimilate rates that are now dilfercnt, whether absolutely or relatively; hut 1 would not 
have it inferred that 1 consider the pay of the subordinate ranks insunicieiit.’’ Colomd 
Leighton thinks it “would he a very excellent regulation, if the finances of the (Livernment 
would admit of it;” hut he staters, that the sepoys “cannot ilo with less pay.” Captain 
Mucan regards the measure as “desirable:” adding, “ any thing that can liuld out a hope 
to the sepoys of gradually bettering their situation, must have a good etfect.” 

230. Colonel Sultoond states, that the measure of increasing the |>ay of the ohh'r sep4»vs 

has been recommended to the Court by the Indian Governiin'iits, but it lias not liilln rto 
been sanctioned. It was proposed to give them an additional rupee' alter a certain niiinh4;r 
of years’ service, fifteen years, I think. It was recommended sirongly by Lord Coml>«Tinere, 
and favourably received by the Bengal Government, hut not a< ted ou by the Court Iroiu 
financial reasons.” 

240. Sir John Malcolm states that, in his opinion, “ prospectivi'ly a nio^lilication might 
be made that would he beneficial to (■overiimcnt, and not uiisalislactury to the troops, by 
giving less to the younger sepoy, aiiil mure to the older. ’ 

241. Sir If. Worsley recommends that, after a service of ten or twedve years, the pay of 
the sepoy should be increased a rupee [)er iiioiilh. 

242. Th«> ad vantage of allowing the pay of the sepoy to increase in proportion to his 
length of service, is also noticed in another of the replies to the Board's circular. 

243. Sir II. Worsley also recommends that “ on all occasions of foreign war, when trooj>s 
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pass the boundary of the Honourable Company’s ferritories, or those of allied or protected 
slates, one rupee per man per inontli should be added to the batta of the private soldier, 
and in proportion to the Native coniniissioiied and non-comuiissioned olKcer.” This extra 
sum to be termed “ inarrhing; allowance.” 

244. A similar arrangement is also suggested in another of the replies. 

Assimilation in respect to Stores and Supplies, 


Question 

19 . 10 . 


n70. 


1308-9. 


1371. 


13G5. 

241 & 220. 
218-19. 
456-T. 

S25. 

820. 


827-8. 


937 . 


, 245. fTvDKR the existing system there are material dilferences : each Presidency has its 

own pattern for the tent supplied to the troops ; the gun-carriages differ materially ; and 
when corps meet on service, each has a separate establishment for the management of the 
stores, nothing being given from the one to the other but as a private loan.”* 

24(>. Sir Robt^rt Scot, however, states that the general ef|uipmcnts of the army in the 
tliree Presidencies varied very much until of late years, when there has been a desire to assi- 
milate them in all thiiigs.” |“ And Colonel Leighton, in confirmation of this view, states that 
“ there is not much diffcrenccj” in the military stores of the three Presidencies, “ as fiir as 
his experience goes. Models of gun-carriages, store-carts, &c. were forwarded from Bombay 
to Calcutta a few years ago, with a view to assimilation ; brass cannon are cast at Calcutta 
for the use of the artillery at the different Presidencies.” Colonel Hopkinson states that ‘‘all 
the guns are precisely the same, so that the ammunition of one would necessarily fit, and 
could he used for the other;” and he is therefore of opinion that it is not a disadvantage to 
liave “not only olliccrs providing stores fur each of the Presidencies, but” (separate) “ civil 
c‘stahlishmonts controlling the expenditure of those stores.” 

217. The manner in which the inconvenience of an officer of one Presidency having no 
stores, or powder or shot of his own, and an officer of another Presidency having more than 
his complement, would, in practice, be thus obviated, according to Colonel Hopkinson : 
“ The commanding officer of artillery Would at once give an order for making any arrange- 
ment the service might require.” He adds, ** I have done so myself in some cases ; we were 
also always ready to supply the navy, both King’s and Company’s,” in the Ava service. Ho 
rather regards the existing differences as an advantage, from its being productive of “ emu- 
lation.” 

248. Sir Jasper Nicolls is of opinion “that when troops meet on service, it would be 
found of very great advantage to have all their establishments similar;” though he gives a 
somewhat qualified opinion in regard to the advantage of having the tents “of an uniform 
description throughout the three Presidencies.” 

241). Sir Thomas Royncll, however, thinks that uniformity in respect to tents would be 
“ advantageous.” 

250. Colonel Pennington is in favour of an assimilation of “the Store department in all 
its branches and he states the following as the result of his observation of the incon- 
veniences which have hitherto been experienced : “ Any accident happening to the wheel of 
a gun, you cannot replace it, for their axletrees and wheels and every thing were made 
casually, and mere matter of chance ; there was no system throughout the whole army ; 
evory magazine was different ; two six-pounders moving .side by side, the material of one 
could not supply the other.” This observation is stated, however, to relate only to the 
Presidency of Bengal. 

251. Lieutenant-colonel Watson is in favour of an assimilation “ in every respect, of guns, 
shot, carriages, and every description of ordnance stores.” And Sir Lionel Smith, though 

he 


* Sre Sir J. Nicolb's reply to Q. 21C-I7; Col. Hopkioson's to Q. 13G1| and I3G7-8; and Sir Robert Scot’s to 
Q. 1418. 

t See Sir Robert Scot’s reply to Q. 1418>19. 
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he has no means of speaking; positively as to the fact of assimilation, says, ** I conclude it 
as a common arrang-eincnt that they sliould he.” 

252. Major Justinian Nutt dwells on the importance of rendering the depots of one Pre- 
sidency available for corps of another Presidency. 

253. Major Wilson remarks, ‘‘Were the armies under one head, the depots for stores, 
might be so arranged as to have the supplies sent to them from the nearest arsenal on the 
sea-coast, or elsewhere, which would occasion a most material reduction of expenditure.” 

254. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that the Ordnance department should be con- 
solidated. 

255. Major Wilson also recommends that followers should be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible numbers, and the camp equipage to the lowest possible scale. 

25G. One of the Returns in the Appendix contains “ a list of articles of clothing or equip- 
ment, and also the means of carriage or other accommodation supplied to the soldiers at each 
Presidency.” 

257. Captain Balmain is of opinion that the armies of the three Presidencies have been 
unequally augmented, and the oflicers of one Presidency 'not so much benefited in their 
promotion as those of another. To remedy this inconvenience, it is suggested that future 
augmentations and reductions of establishment should be proportional from each army. 

Kuropean and Native Troops. 

258. Tfif number of European and Native troops which have been maintained in India, 
in each year from 1793 to 18J30, and the proportions which they have respectively borne to 
each other, appear to be as follows : 
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EDROPRANS. 

NATIVES. 

• 

RELATIVE 

PROPORTION. 


1703 




18,708 

09,001 

1 

European to 



3,711 

Natives. 

170t 

. , 



18,302 

70,.507 

1 

ditto 



3,838 


1705 

, , 



1(5, 872 

72,852 

1 

ditto 



4,317 


179<5 

. . 

, , 


17,050 

84,232 

1 

ditto 



4,001 

— 

1797 

. • 

, , 


23,f>33 

85.008 

1 

ditto 



3,554 

— 

1708 


. . 


22,100 

01,1 17 

1 

ditto 



4,112 



1700 


, . 


23,047 

105,542 

1 

ditto 



4,400 

— 

1800 

. . 

, , 


22,032 

Il.>,300 

1 

ditto 



5,010 

— 

1801 

. , 

, , 


23,012 

132,804 

1 

ditto 



5,773 

— 

1802 


. . 


24,341 

122,500 

1 

ditto 



5,032 


1803 

• . 



21,030 

115,211 

1 

ditto. 



6,022 

— 

1804 


• . 


23,042 

155,071 

1 

ditto 



0,755 

— 

1805 


• • 


24,801 

107,074 

1 

ditto 



0,730 

— 

1800 

• • 



20,445 

150,121 

1 

ditto 



5,!)14 

— 

1807 

. . 

. , 


20,400 

153,023 

1 

ditto 



0,280 

— 

1808 


. . 


20,7.08 

151,120 

1 

ditto 



5,071 

— 

1800 


. • 


31,387 

154,117 

1 

ditto 



4,010 

— 

1810 

. . 

. . 


31 ,052 

157,202 

1 

ditto 



1.021 

— 

1811 


• • 


31,470 

100,005 

1 

dido 



4,833 

— 

1812 


. . 


38,8.35 

105,022 

1 

ditto 



4,204 

— 

1813 




34,171 

105,000 

1 

ditto 



4,854 

— 

1814 




31,057 

102.787 

1 

ditto 



5,143 

— 

1815 


, , 


31,011 

105.572 

1 

ditto 



0,180 

— 

1810 


• 

. • 


32,399 

198,404 

1 

ditto 



6,120 

— 

1817 

•• 

• • 

•• 

31,050 

105,134 

1 

ditto 
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EL RoeEAN.S. 

NATIVES. 


KFLATIVE 1 

•norouTioN. 


lain 



■ • 

:32,u;i 

211,071) 
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European to .. 


o,.joa 

Natives. 

laiii 



• ■ 

2!>,.1!)4 
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7,01!) 

— 
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• • 
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• • 
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• • 
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• • 
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— 
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210, 17o 

1 
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— 





ao,»33 

200.71)1) 

1 
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— 
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J 

ditto 

• • 
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■ • 


30.»2:j 

210,125 

1 

ditto •• 

, , 

tl,01)0 

— 
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30,«72 

200,27a 

1 

ditto 

. , 

a.iao 

— 

Ja27 


• • 


* :»2,«7a 

210,1)42 

1 

ditto 

• • 

7,071 

— 

lasa 


• • 


:M,.'i&7 

221,471 

1 

ditto 

a • 

0, 11)1) 

— 

ia-2!> 


■ • 


:i.>.7)t({ 

207,002 

1 

ditto 

. . 

5,000 

— 

laao 




30,I0!> 

107,007 

1 

ditto 

• • 

5,110 

■ — • 


250. I'lic F]nropean and Native troops will be compared in respect to numbers, or the 
proportions wbicli they liiuti borne, or should bear, relativtdylo each other ; also in respect 
to e\pi‘nse, to eirK*if3ncy, to licaltli, and to the nature of the accommodation respectively 
pro\ided for tliein, 

2()0. The number of European and Native troops maintained in India in eatdi year from 
17fW to the present time, arc exhibited in tlm Return, Appendix (A.), No. I, and more 
particularly in the preceding T'able, in wliicli their relative proportions are particularly 
stated. 

2(5J. Lieutenant-colonel Watson isx)f opinion that, in ordinary cases, for every eight 
battalions of Native infantr^, there should be one strong regiment of Europeans ; but in 
taking tiie held a inucli higher proportion would be desirabh^, say one to every six at least.” 
8ir T. Pritzler i.s of opinion that the proportion ‘‘ must depend very much on circumstances 
and situation." As an army in the field, he is decidedly of opinion that every brigade of 
cavalry ought to have two sijuadrons of European cavalry with it (o render it ellicient,” 
or about “ one-fourtb.” Colonel Joliii Miinro remarks, in reference to this (juesfion, “ I 
should say about one-third of Ihiropeans ; that was the proportion long oli.served at Madras ; 
iiuleiMl we had sometimes rather more, now we have considtn*ably less. I once conversed 
Avith Sir T^homas Munro on that point, and he expressed his opinion vmy decidedly that 
there should In* that proportion.” Sir Robert Scot would fix the proportion at one- 
tenth” of the number of troops inaintaiiKMl ; at “ one-.si\Ui” when they take Ibo field. 
Mr. Mackenzie observc.s, “ I consider that a large Native army is quite essential (or main- 
taining the lraii(|uillilv of tlie coiintiy ; but I should be very sorry to see its defence and 
obedience trnsti'd to them without also a large Fairopean force. The vast extent of the 
country seems to render a large Native army indispensable.” 

2(52. Colonel Dickson is of opinion “ that the cavalry require a smaller proportion of 
Europeans than tlie infantry, liut they ought to be in the proportion of a regiment of dra- 
goons to four or five regiments of Native cavalry ; a fonrtli or a fifth when on service.” 
The reason he gives in support of this opinion is, that a cavalry “ soldier is a superior and 
higher-spirited man, and, ulien mounted, has, with the assistance of his horse, more physical 
power ovi'r liis enemy on a plain than an infantry soldim*, who often has to act against an 
enemy posted behind works.” Sir Charles Dulbiac thinks that, in regard to these propor- 
tions. “ much inubl depend upon the service, and the object which is in view.” 

2(13. Sir John Maleulin remarks, “ That a certain proportion of Europ(*an droops should 
always be in India is tidly udmitted ; but llicre is no error more couiinon than that of con- 
sidering them as a check upon the Native armies. They never have, aud never will prove 

such. 
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siicli. It is by compleff^ ronfidonro nlono that th« Native army of India can be proscrvc'd 
in efliciency, and allached to the (jovernincnt it servos/* 

2()4. Lieiitcnant-rolonel Kakcr thinks that, pritna one-vUjhih of our force in 

India should be Kiiropcan.** 

2(55. Lieutenant colonel Mayne thinks that if employed against an European enemy, the 
European troops should be at least a third of the Native. 

2G(>. Captain Balmain considers the proportion of Europeans as mucli too small. 

2G7, Sir 11. Worsley thinks the present proportion of European and Native troops 
suitable. 

2(58. Some remarks will be found in another of the replies in reference to the proportions 
which ha\ e obtained in respect to European and Native troops, and the expres.sioii ol' an 
opinion that the European agency employed in India is on too largo a scale. 

200. Sir II. AVorsley dwells on the impolicy of supposing the King’s troops to be main- 
tained in India to keep the Native army in awe. 

270. Major Wilson observes that “ our military successes in India have proceeded from 
the eilbrls of the British and Indian troops in corijunction as \v(*ll as separately;** and that 
“ it is only by uniting the two descriptions of troops as closely as possible that we can hope 
to preserve onr rule either from internal coinmotiuii or external attack.** 

271. 'Fhc dinbreneo of expcuise between European and Native troops is allowed to bo 
" very consideraijle.’* Lieulcnanl-coloncl Watson estimates that dilference as high as in 
the proportion of three or four to one in regard to private soldiers. An aceount produced 
by 8ir John Malcolm, in which the expenses of officers and soldiers and all other expenses 
are included, exhibits the proportion of expense for an European soldier as double for a 
native. 'I’lie actual cost of each description of corps, Kiiropeau and Native, is exhibited in 
tlio replies of other witnesses; and the 'Pahles hi Appendix (A.), Nos, 4(5, 47, and 48, 
afibrd the following result of the expense per man per annum *(offio(?rs and men and all other 
regimental charges being included) in the branches of service undermentioned.* 
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The comparative expense of European and Native horse artillery is not sejmratidy exhibited 
in the tallies ; and in the foot artillery of Madras and llonihay, the average uiinual charge 
per man seems to ho enhanced by the expense of gun lascars being itielndod in the total, 
which does nut appear to be the ease from the Bengal calculation. Ijieutenant-coloind 
Baker states^ that the average of “ every fighting man in India, including King*s and (’om- 

pany’s 

* qiif'stions 591, fia5, .StlCi, 597 and (Uj, for llio Native Infantry; 57S-9 and fur the Native Cavalry; 
587-8 and 593, for Kuropeuu Infantry ; 593-3, lor l^uropean Cavalry ; and 2083, 2081, 208.), 2080 and 2087, for the 
expense {j^encrally. 
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puny’s troops, ofllcors luid men, costs the State, taking; all the military charges into account, 
only t'ijtJ per annum.'' 

*27:2. In regard to the relative efllcicncy of European and Native troops, Sir Robert Scot 
ohsc'i ves, that their ( (iinparative efliciency, when on actual service, “ would vary very much 
according to circumstances. In some situations, the Native troops I should tliink bother 
calculated for employment than European troops ; in others, I should think the European 
troops bett<T calculated than the Native ; but in the general course of service, I should say 
they act bethn* together, and perhaps they should always be so employed, but with a very 
limited proportion of bhiropeans to Natives.” Colonel OreenhilTs opinion on thi.s subject 
is thus expressed “ The etliciency of the Native and the lairopean are quite diderent. 
^I'lie Natives are to bo employed in the country ; the Europeans cannot be employed in that 
\\a\ ; ill ivscorting treasure, and every thing of that nature where escort is to be eni|)loved, 
the Europeans cannot be einployed ; they cannot be depended on as to keeping sobtjr.” 

!27‘d. In regard to the artillery, Colonel Limond observes : “ There can be no doubt the 
liuropcan artillery an*, far superior ; the European is posscss(‘d of a wr(‘ckless energy and 
intrepidity that the Native does not possess ; ho acquires a knowledge ol‘ the object that his 
olln er contemplates, and is enabled, in the event of the loss of that ollicer, to follow it up ; 
whereas the Native in losing tlio ollicer loo ireqiienlly loses all coiilidencc. Rut as for the 
use for which Ihey were originally emhodied, I consider that they answer the end fully; 
they are a Ibrcti that occupy stations where artillery are absolutely necessary, and at a com- 
paratively trilling expense, when compared with the estahlishincrit of European artillery. 
They are, conqiaralively speaking, better for stations and forts than for llic held, and ibr 
stations where it is absolutely necessary to have artillery : they enable the Europeans to be 
kept united and available for more important service.” 

271. Respecting lh(i cavalry. Colonel John Muiiro remarks: The Native troops arc in 
an excellent slaUj of discipline, hut of^ course the European are always .superior to the 
Native.'* Sir Charles Dalbiag — that his opinion of the Native cavalry “ is t'xcoedingly 
good; certainly not to he compared with a King's regiment; inferior in point of physical 
Ibrce ; not so substantially mounted, and certainly not so well appointed, because Ihey arc 
appointed under dilferent regulations.” Sir John Malcolm — that ‘Mhe European cavalry 
ol ilis Majesty have ot course. the advantage over the Native cavalrv, in being stronger 
men, and having more physical force; hut Ido not know of any other dilfereuce in 
eilicieney.” 

275. S|)eaking of natives generally, Sir Robert Scot states that, upon the whole, he should 
give the preference to the infantry ; but being an infantry ollicer himself (he adds). “ I 
perhaps may speak under some prejiidico. I think the discipline of the infantry, as far as 
1 have been capable of judging, has in general been belter than that of the cavalry. As to 
the artillery, for a long |)eriod of lime after I entered the .service, we had no Native artillery ; 
hut constituted as it is now, I believe it is very eilicient, and animated by tlm best spirit; 
and 1 know tlie natives in gentirul who belong to the artillery service have a greater esprit 
tfn corps than can he said to belong to the other branches of the armies in India, making it a 
t>oint ol honour with them to remain with their guns to the last, even when deserted by the 
other arms.” 

2/tJ. An European soldier is considered by Sir Robert Scot to be ''lit for service in India 
lor about twelve or lifteeii years, and a Native enlisted at the usual period (jf life, from 
twenty to twenty-five years.” Colonel Jlopkinson, however, has known instances of short, 
stoul-inade, vvelUhehaved Europeans that will last almost for thirty years. Colonel Crceii- 
hill estimates the average service of a Native soldier at Iwcnty-two years, and of an European 
from about ten to sixteen years. 

. 277. The 


* Ste also replj of Col. Hopkiiison to questions 1313 and 1317, to tlie same effect. 
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277- The weight of an European ilragoon, wilh his accoutrements, is estimated liy 
Colonel William Dickson at about se\cnteen stone, and of a N ative trooperat thirteen stone, 
five stone being allowed for accoutrements and articles. Colonel IJoustoun slaU)s the ditfer- 
ence between a dragoon and a Bengal Native trooper at no more than a stone; and the 
weight of the latter, with his accoutrements, to be sixleen stone, the weight of the accoutre- 
ments being four stone. 8ir Charles Dalbiac, who lias served on the Bombay side of Tudia, 
av erages llie weight of an European dragoon at between eleven and twelve stone, and of a 
Native cavalry soldier at not much above nine; with bis aceoutrements the dragoon would 
weigh between seventeen and eighteen stone, and a Native trooper “from three to four 
stone less.” Sir Lionel Smith agrees in this estimate. 

278. In regard to character and conduct, Ctdonel Liinond states that “the moral charac- 
ter of the Native is far superior to the European ; that the charge^ of 100 Europeans is much 
more troublesome than 100 Natives, considering the trouble that the otlicer has to look after 
the discipline and moral conduct ot* the troops ; the Natives being* a quiet, biddable race of 
people, and the European leaving habits that the Native is not so inucli addictcMl to.” 
Colonel Liinoiid considers the Natives to be as much attached to the service as the Euro- 
peans ; and that “the fidelity of the one is just as unimpeachable as the other.” 

270. The average! sick of Europeans is estimated by Colonel Leighton at five per cent., 
and of Natives at two per cent. Sir T. Prity.ler says, “ 1 have had Native regiments of 800 
or 000 strong, with six or eight sick ; hut I should make enquiry if J found the number 
cxccc‘ded twenty or tweiity-fivo in a Native corps.” And in regard to Europeans, “ we have 
always considered our corps unhealthy when they exceeded ten per cent.” 

280. The casualties in an European corps are stated by Colonel Leighton to lie not less 
Ilian fifty, and frequently 100 out of 000 or 1,000 men annually, lie states the casualties 
in a Native regiment to he “ very few.” Sir C. Dalbiac also represents the proportion of 
casualties in an European corps as very considerable. 

281. The following is Sir T. Reynell’s reply to the question : “ In what respects do the 
aceonimodation, e<piipnicnls or allowances of the sepoys in llie field or in cantonment, difier 
IVom those of the European soldiers of the King’s service, either in India or in other parts of 
the world — “ Tlie allowances difier in his pay. There is a difiercncc in pay, and a difier- 
enc(3 ill food, and a difiercnce of provision in quarters : for instance, the sepoy makes his 
own hut, whereas the European is provided with a barrack in the cantonment.” 

281 f a ). ft is stated by Colonel Dickson, that where Native regiments are serving with 
an European regiment, “ in general a very good understanding exists between them, par- 
licularh where the European regiments have served a long time in India.” 

281 (h ). Sir Robert Scot is unfavourable to the cantonment of Native troops in large 
bodies ; and Europeans cannot he collected together in considerable numbers, from the 
comparative smallness of their nutiihcrs, and the extent of territory they have to occupy. 
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282. The uuuibers and expense of the King’s troops in India ia each year, from 18D3 
to 18^50, with the corresponding amount of charge, were as IbJluws: 
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2H:], a separate lleturu is also given of tlio general and medical slatl* of Jlis Majesty's 
forces on the Indian esialdisiunoiit. The expense of the same is stated in the Return of the 
general .stall* of the Indian army ; and the allowances drawn by oflTicers holding these appoint- 
ments are given in a separate Jlelurii. 

284. A Return has been prepared illustrative of the organization of Ilis Majesty’s cavalry 
and infantry regiments on the Indian establishment since 181^, and of the changes whicli 
intermediately have been made therein. 

285. The .several items of charge incident to a regiment cf cavalry and infantry of Hi.s 
Majesty’s at each Presidency are also particularized in separate Returns. 

28(}. The pay and allowancc.s of Hi.s Majesty’s forces in India are the same with the cor- 
responding ranks in the Company’s army. The pay of the officers is somewhat higher, but 
in such instances a deduction is made from tho Indian allowances,* so as to keeji the two 
services on a footing of ecpiality in the corresponding ranks. In whatever respects the cor- 
responding allowances of one Presidency may ditfer from those of another, the King’s troops 
serving at those Presidencies partake of that diHerence, from the circumstance of their 
allowances being regulated by the standard of the particular Presidency to whicli they are 
attachf'd. Sir Jasper Nicolls, Sir T. Rcynell, and Sir T. Pritzlcr, slate that the removal of 
a King’s regiment from one Presidency to unolher, under these circumstances, has not been 
the occasion of discontent, as far as their knowledge extends. In the instance of oflicers in 

i command 


* Seo aUo the Tabic of Rcgiinenlal Allowaaccs, Apiu lulix (A.), No. CO, p. 114, and Ibe cNpluiialory note accoin- 
pan> iiig it. 
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command of a division or stafion l)eino* of superior army and inferior reg imental rank to a 
Company’s oHiror. llie Kind’s ollieer would receive only the pay and hatta of the inferior 
rank, hut the command-allowance would he fho same as that received hy a Company’s 
oflicer. The pay and allowances of King's olIi<ters on the stall’ of His Majesty’s forces in 
India correspond with those received hy Company’s ollicers holding the corresponding 
appointments. 

!287. Sir John Malcolm has the following remark in regard to the allowances of a captain 
of Jlis Majesty’s service: “ T’he restoring the allowances of captain and ollicers in charge 
of companies to what it was before 1825, would, 1 think, be a proper and salnfary measure. 
Captains of troops and companies before that date, drew a personal allowance of .£20 per 
annum, under the head of non-oll’eclive allowance.” This re<luc-tion, with the half tentage, 
“ may be saitl to have deteriorated the allowances of a captain of a company in onti of llio 
King’s regiments nearly £100 per annum.” ** A discontinuance of half the iiehl ollicers, 
or even one in a King’s regiment serving in India, would go lar to meet the expense ol’ 
restoring those allowances,” and he little, if any, ‘‘ loss to the efliciency of a corps.” 

288. The following is Mr. Melvill’s explanation of the general principle hy which the 
expense incurred in this country on aceomit <d‘ His Majesty’s forces in India is repaid hy 
the Company to the public. “ Tlic Company repay to the King’s Government evi*ry thing 
expended in this country in respect of reginients serving in India. Hilliculty was found in 
carrying (hat principle info elfect; and it was arranged in 1821,* between the Lords of the 
*^ri t'asury and the Court, that an ollicer on the part of the Crown, and an oflicer on the part 
of the (,’ompany, should meet and consider all the items of c\pons(», ami repfu’t upon the 
sul)ject. They did so; they made a rc'port to the Lords of the ’rri'asury on the I8tli Juno 
1824, in which they stated all the points upon which they agreed, and all the points upon 
which (hey dilfered in opinion. The Lords of the Treasury and the Court corresponded 
upon the subject, and an agrceiiiciit was finally entered into.” 

28f). The expense in this country on account of llis Maje^ity’s forci's in India, is stated 
to he about £270,000 a-year, exclusive id’thc sum of £00,000 paid annually to the Oowti 
on aeeoiint of half-pay and pensions, under the provisions of a separate Act of Parliament. 

200. I’lie regiments of llis Majesty on the Indian establishment have a lieutenant in 
each Company more than those serving in 11 is Majesty’s colonies, and a second lieutenant- 
colonel besides. ’Hie reasons assigned hy Sir Jasper Nicolls to account for this peculiarity 
are, that “ many are forced to leave the regiments from ill health ; some come home on 
leave of absence : and the length of the voyage rccpiires a longer h'ave of absenci*.” Sir 
John Malcolm remarks, “that it is very essential His Majesty’s regiments in India siiould 
he very strong in field oflicers, and there should ho no ha'/ard of the command of such corps 
falling to an oflicer of junior rank.” The latter part of the ijucstion he does “ not deem 
of so much importance.” 

2t)J. The witnesses generally agree in con.sidering service in India more advantageous 
than service in His Majesty’s colonics, in respect to the higher ranks, hut not to the lower. 
Sir L. Smith thinks the subalterns to be badly ofl'. Sir T. Ki'ynell, howev(*r, st ems to 
consider llie Indian service generally more lucrative than the colonial service; ami Sir 
T. Pritzler, that in the lower ranks they are pretty much on a par. 

25)2. A cpiestion has been raised, whether oflicers of His Majesty’s service should pre- 
viously have been in India before they arc appointed to any high situation. Sir Jasper 
Kicolls think they should, “ every thing connected with the service being so dillercnt from what 
they ever could have learned in any other part of the world.” Sir T. Ileynell — that “ the 
choice of King’s ollicers to staff situations should be regulated hy the period they ha\(* been 
in India, and by their known acquaintance with Indian habits and with the language;” that 

( 

* See the Coirespoiuleace licre rclerrod to, at the cuiielusioii of the livideace, on pp. 241 to 2 Gj. 

t See also reply of Sir T. Prit/.lcr to questions IISO and 1181. 
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it would oT ^rcat advantage to a commander>in-ciiief to have previously been in Indian 
“ as w(dl a.s to the .si'rvico j^cnierally and his opinion is that an oflicer should have served 
six years in India before he i.s appointed a general officer on the stafi*. IJe does not think it 
iieces.sary to apply this remark to the situation of adjutant-general or qnarter-master-general 
of Jlis Majesty’s forces in India. Captain Macau doe.s “ not clearly see those advantages 
which would render it advisable as a rule, to afipoint comrnanders-in-chief only from among 
ollicers who have served at some time of their military career in India.” 

^!)3. Major Wilson regards the short time that the chief command is held hy a King’s 
officer as prejudicial to the service. 

2fM. TJio cavalry soldiers of If is Maje.sty come out to India di.snionnted, and receive 
the horses of the regiment they relieve. Captain Macan thinks that King’s soldiers gene- 
rally “ take their own arms to India, and that they are left there iti store for succeeding 
corps.” 

1205. Tho following is Sir T. Pritzlor’s reply to the cpiestion, whether it would be an 
advantage in a military as well as an economical point of view, to complete the King’s 
riigiments in India, rather by sending recruits to fill up casualties than by a relief of the 
entirci regiment — “I sliouhl think a frequent relief of the King’s regiments in India 
would he attended with a groat expense both of money and life, and the regiments would 
certainly rc<|ijire some time to understand the inanagcmcnt of tho men in that country ^ 
hut on the other hand, I considtT the keeping them too long in the country is equally pre- 
judicial, because they would thereby lose their native feeling.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ifakcr thinks that ‘‘ all the European establishment for India 
shouhl he a peniiuneni one;” and Ca|)tairi Balmain is of the same opinion. 

Compel ny 8 Army. 

297. Sir J. Malcolm has given an account of the ri.«e, progress, and character of tho 
Native army of India, in a paper which accompanies his reply to the Board’s circular. 

298. Colonel Pennington has given an untlinc of the history of the Bengal army, and the 
successive changes therein from 178$f to the present time. 

299. Sir Henry Worsley, in his reply to the circular, designates the Company’s as “ the 
most interesting and the most enviable military service in the world.” 

309. ’riie nijiiiher of troops in the service of the Company in each year, from 1813 to 
1830, is shown in the second column of the Table given under the head “ Two Services,” 
in this Synopsis. 

301. Sir John Malcolm observes that the present constitution of the Indian army is one 
“ which (with all its defects) should not be rashly changed, or injudicioii.sly altered.” Any 
improvement therein “ .should he considered on its own grounds, and not with the reference 
w’hicli i.s too often made, to the comparative condition and pretensions of an army from 
which its constitution is altogether di(ler€?nt.” 

302. In the Appendix arc some remarks on the peculiarities of the India military system, 
intembMl principally for those who have nut previously informed themselves of the subject, 
and who might otherwise encounter diiliculties in the investigation of the subject, which it 
is the ol)ject of these remarks to remove. 

Transfer of ihe Compeuiijs Army to ihe Crown> 

303. On the question whether it would be desirable to transfer the Company’s army to 
tlie Crown, Sir Tlifunas Reynell and Sir Tlicophiliis Pritzler, who have both served as 
general officers on the Indian stall; Captain Mucan, who acted as Persian inte^)reler to the 
Comiiiander-in-chief ill India; Sir Edward Paget, who served as Commander-in-chief; and 
Colonel Watson, who served as Adjutant-General of Bengal, are in favour of tho transfer 
with qualiliculioiis. 


304. On 
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304. On the other hand, Sir Jasper \icoIls and Sir Lionel Smith, who have also served 
as general lollicers on the stafl’, and Colonel llopkiiison of the Madras artilleiy, and 
Colonel David (Leenhill of the Ma<lras infantry, areas decidedly opposed to such an 
arrang-emont. 

305. Colonel Aitchison of the ’Bombay army, gave only a qualified opinion; Colonel 
John Munro of the Madras army, an undecided one; and Sir John Mab^olm declinoil to 
givo one, while “ignorant of what is intended to be done relative to the fntnie government 
of India." 

30(j. Sir Robert Scot of the Madras infantry, and Colonel Ledghton of the Bombay 
infantry, are of opinion that tho transfer could only with propriety be made in case the ter- 
ritory wore at the same time to be taken from the Company. 

. 307. Sir Thomas Reynell is of opinion that it is, and Colonel David (irecnhill of the 
Madras infantry, that it is not, the wish of the Company’s ollicors generally that such a 
transfer should be made. 

30fi. Should the transfer be made, Sir Thomas Reynell and Colonel Watson think it 
should be on the principle of retaining it still as a colonial army, tho promotion bi ing kept 
quite distinct; and Sir Thcophiliis Pritzler, who also concurs in that view in res[>ect to the 
cavalry and infantry, is further of opinion that the Company’s European regiments should 
be disbanded, but that the artillery might with propriety and advantage hf? incorporatiMl 
with the royal artillery. Colonel Hopkinson is opposed to this view. It is stated by Sir 
R. Scot, that King’s artillery formerly served in India. 

309. Ill the Appendix, the following additional information is supplied in regard to this 
question. 

310. Sir Pritzler observes that the separation of “ the Company’s army from the 
King’s has been productive of the greatest obstacle to its etiieiency, good spirit, and 
economy." Ho adds, “ the bringing of the whole Together directly under the authority of 
ministers and establishment of the Crown, would, in my * opinion, at once remove all 
jealousy, and for ever banish the idea of its being possible for the ofliccrs of the Indian 
army to resist authority. It would be desirable to keep regimental oQicers of the Native 
army (both cavalry and infantry) distinct from the European army, inasmuch as that the 
management of Europeans and Natives is so widely diflerent. Ollicers and soldiers now 
pensioned because they cannot serve in India, would he equal to service in Europe.” 

311. Colonel John Munro, who it will be perceived is favourable to the principle of a 
transler, has, in his reply to the Board’s circular, entered into an exposition of the general 
principle on which the transfer might be made. 

312. Major Wilson, who advocates “ the important measure of amalgamating the whole 
of the Indian army into one body, to be under one Governor and one Cotnmaiuler-in-chicf,’’ 
dw'clls on the disadvantage from the existence of a local Company’s army, and expresses 
im opinion in favour of the army being under the authority of ministers and the csliibli.tli- 
ments of the Crown. 

313. Captain Page thinks that the change that would be efl’ectcd by the transfer of tho 
army to the Crown, “ could not but be of the most benelicial nature.” 

314. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrookc is decidedly favourable to a transfiir. fu this case, 
he remarks, the artillery and engineer corps at each Presidency “ would form a separate 
battalion or division, and the ofliccrs of corresponding rank might ho allowed to exchange 
with those of the royal artillery and engineers, without any limitation or restriction.” 
Addiscoinbe should be incorporated with Woolwich, but the engineer appointments should 
be the prizes of proficiency as at present. 

315. Sir vfilliam Keir (I’rant states that tho transfer of the army to the Crown would 
not be acceptable to tho Company’s officers, but that the Indian army “ would ultimately 
gain much (and the State would also gain) in the zcal^ cllicieucy, subordination, and dis- 
cipline 
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cipline of the troops by a tran.sfor to llio Crown ; but then tlie inoasnre must lie gfuardo^l hy 
ninny precautionary checks, or the udvanlagcs of the chang^c mij’lit be considerably iin- 
paii<*d.*' 

;3I6. On the other liand, Coloind Stanniis state's, that the eflect of consolidating- “the 
Indian army >\ith the Kiiij^f's would prove hi«;hly prejudicial to the public interests. It 
would be most injurious to tlie discipline of .\ative regiments, if officers were transferred to 
llieiii from the Uritisli army.” The inevitable result would be the gradual but com})Ieto 
disorganization of the army. 

317. Lieutenant-colonel Baker ihink.s that the army must go with the territory ; and 
Lieutenant-colonel Maynt?,* Colonel Pcnnington,t Colonel Sherwood,}; and Lienteuant- 
colonel Dti Jlavilland^ -are unfavourable to a transfer of the army to the Crown. 

318. Lieuten-ant-colonel Do Jfavilland remarks that the army cannot be separated from 
the (Jovernnient. 

310. Sir II. Worslcy c^onsiders the continued separation of the King\s and Company's 
army as desirable. • 

320. Colonel Salinond slates that the transfer of the army to the Crown, unless with the 
territory, “ appears to he an experiment at once hazardous ancl gratuitous. " He adds, if 
the measure he determined upon, ‘‘ no belter scheme can be dijviscd for that purpose than 
the one proptised by Lord Cornwallis in his letter to Mr. Duntlas of tho 7th November 
1701.” 

3:21. C.\iptain (irant DiilV dwells on tho danger from a transfer of the army to the Crown 
from an ahust? of patronage. 

3:22. Mr. Elphinstone, in speaking of tho disadvantage that would result from transfer- 
ring the army to the Crown, states that the transfer would introduce greater and more 
Jasiiiig disconteul than has ever been .experienced yet;” and that “the separation of the 
Civil government from the Military would probably not answer in any connlry, but least of 
all ill India.” 

323. Ill another of tho replies to the Board’s circular, it is snppostid that no advantage 
would result from a transfer of the army to the Crown ; but it is remarked that if a transfer 
should be determined upon, the details should be settled in concert with a committee qf 
oflicers ; and that the army must continue a local army even if the transfer were to take 
place. 

324. Lieutenant-colonel llopkinsoii thinks that if the transfer were to take place the 
Coiiipan/s o/Iiccrs wouhl, “ if not iiiiniediutoly, very soon lose by the greater interest of 
the otlicer.s coining from Knglaiid.” 

325. Sir John Malcolm refers to his opinions in vol. ii. page 204, of his Political History, 
remarking, that “ as a question of expediency or policy, it will he most materially a/fectod 
by any changes or revisions that may be made in the constitution of the government of our 
l^]a.steru empire at home or abroad.” 

320. Colonel Liinond doubts whether a transfer to the Crown would bo productive of 
economy. Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Salinoiid, and Sir William Kcir Grant are of opinion 
that no savings would result from the transfer that could not now be carried into effect. 
Sir T. Pritzlcr anticipates no considerable saving, “ except by the consolidation of the 
King’s and Company’s e.sta1)lishmcnts, unless the troops could be conveyed to and from 
Iiuli-a at a cheaper rale by the Transport Board than it is now done by the Company.” 

327. Colonel John Munro thinks that the army could be as economically managed by the 
King as the Coinpaiiv. 

^328. Captain 

* ApppiiiUx (B), No. 20, p. 380. t Appendix (B), No. 10, p. 208. 

t Appendix ^B), No, 11, p. 303. ^ Appendix (^B), No. 8, p, 282. 
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32S. Captain Pag^e is of opinion that tlio transfer would be attended with a very con- 
siderable saving of evpeuse.” 

Company’s Officers. 

339. The information aObnlcMl by tlic witnesses in relation to tlio European commissioned 
oflieers of the Company’s service, may be classed in reference to the rules observed in reg;ard 
to their appointment originally as cadets, the means adopted to qualify young otliccrs on 
their arrival in India for the discharge of their respective duties, by impressing upon them 
the imf)ortance of respecting the prejudices of the Natives, and encouraging tliejii to culti- 
vate the native languages. 

330. The regulations of Iho service in respect to promotion; the situation ami authority 
of commanding officers of corps ; the number of officers recpiired to bo elfective with regi- 
ments, and the means of maintaining an uniform efficiency in corps, either by restrictions 
in the selection of otfi< ers for stalf and other appointments, by the formation oT skeleton 
corps, or by tbo separation of tlic civil staff*. 

331. The effect also of regimental ])romotioii in opposing a difficulty in the way of a 
rediietioii of the army by whole regiments, will have to he eoiisidored under this head, as 
well as the regulations in regard to furlough and relirement, the employment of military 
officers in civil situations, and any other points in relation to the officers, not specified above*. 

Cadela, InclmUntj ihetr preparaton/ Education, hi England and hi India, to qiiali/i/ them, 
as office rs, for the competent discharge of their Duties, 

333. 'riie European officers of the Company’s army commence their service as cadets. 
T’hey are eligible to be appointed cadets at 10 years of ago; but Colonel Leighton is of* 
opinion that “ it would ho better for the service and for themselves were cadets not sent to 
India hel'urc the ago of 18.” lie thinks they wofild be more healthy and more useful.” 
Ho recommends (liat some rule should regulate the future appointment of cadets, to avoid 
llni inconveniences described in the subjoined extract: “ Tbo practice of allowing a great 
iiuiiiber of casualties to occur in the army, and of then sending out a great number of cadets 
at one lime or in one season,* I consider very injurious to the service. It makes too great 
a break in the regiments, too great a difference between the length of service or standing of 
subalterns in succession, and too great a number of young men get together. At other 
times, cailets are sf;nt out when there arc not commissions for them. When I left lioinhay 
there were 38 cadets in llio infantry alone for wboin there were no vacancies, and two or 
three supernumerary lieutenants and ensigns in most of the regiments, which was owing to 
the reduction of the strength of the army, and number of officers, ordered in 1829.” 

35W. Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that “ if the officers of cavalry and infantry were allowed 
to purchase eiisigncies and cornetcies at a moderate rate,” he is “ not certain hut that it 
would cost their friends less money than it docs at present to cMpiip and send out cadets, 
and the henelit to young im*n and the service would be incalculable.” 

334. Colonel Stanniis thinks that, in case of a transfer, cadets should l)c appointed by 
ministers under similar regulations as at present, and that the system of regimental rise 
by seniority ought never to he interfered with.” 

335. Lieutenant-colonel Mayne remarks, that it would bo highly beneficial to them- 
selves and the service were cadets, after attaining the age of Ui, obliged (o pass one year at 
Addiscoinhe or some rnilifary institution, and on arrival in India they should be attached for 
another year to Native regiments at u large uulitary station.” 

3^1(1 Major 
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J33f>. Major Wilson observes, “ It seems absolutely necessary tliat Ihe present system of 
recruiting* the .service j^enerally by yonn^ men .set apart for it sboiibl he continued, ^riie 
occasional intr(»(luctioii of otliers sboubJ be the exception, and the above should be? the 
i»(*n('ral rule. Well educated young men should alone till up vacancies.^’ 

J3JJ7. Captain DutT recommends that there should boa Board of Examiners at the India 
IJouso, who should prevent the passing of any cadet for the cavalry or infantry who had 
not received as good an education as is common to gentlemen’s sons of their age;” and In; 
thinks there .should he a seminary at each Presidency “ for the instruction of a certain 
numbt'r of otlicm’s.” 

•‘1.*].'^. Cadet.s for the artillery and engineers are educated at the military seminary at 
Addisconiho. There are generally ahoiit 150 cadets under instruction at the seminary, and 
ahoiitCiO annually are dispatched to India. “ The osfahlislmient is formed for the training 
of olTicer.s for the engineer.'? ami artillery service; hut for the? last year or two those branches 
of the service not ref|iiiriiig all the cadets, the others have been drafted to the general 
service.” Colonel lloiistoun’s evidence may be consulted for further iiarticiilars in rtdation 
to the .seminary at Addiscombe, which it does not appear rcipiisite to notice in detail in Ibis 
place. 

J130. Sir J. Malcolm, in speaking of the cadets of the Company’s .service, describes the 
education given to the engineers at Addiscombe, and completed at Cliatliam, as “excellent.” 
] le cnntinue.s : “ OHicer.s of the artillery who require science are also well educated at 
Addiscombe, and the olllcers of this branch, when they arrive in India, join depots (1 am 
.speaking inure jiarticularly of Bombay,) pass through an institution whit'h completes their 
education in all practical branches of artillery, in a manner that perfectly iits them fur their 
<lutie.s.” Colonel Limond also bears similar testimony in regard to the “ very able manner” 
in wliicdi the artillery cadets are educated at Addiscombe; and he has supplied full particulars 
of the mode in which that education is followed, on the arrival of the cadet in India, at the 
depot of instruction at Madras. 

“ With respect to olTicers of cavalry and infantry” (Sir J, Malcolm continues), “ I am 
not aware that any parlicidar education has been prescribed for them in Jilngland ; but 
speaking from my knowledge of those who have come to India many y(*ars past, I must say 
that 1 deem it impossible any array could receive youths belter (pialified to enter upon the 
geriend duties of the military profes.sion, both by their education and habits of life. They 
have sometimes been place<l at depots, where they receive inslriiction from oliicers specifically 
appoint(?d to (fualify them to join the respective corps to which they are attached, as soon as 
vacancies occur, but of late it lias been ii.sual to send them to the corps to which they wcio 
appointed. They are not, however, employed on detachment duties until (jualificd.” 

340. Lieutenant-colonel l)e Ilavilland is of opinion that the seminary at Addiscombe is 
not now necessary. 

341. An ollicer on bis arrival in India takes his chance whether he is appointed to an 
liluropcan or a Native regiment ; and “ in that corps he remains until he obtains the rank 
of lieutenant-colomd, unless removed by augmentation of the army.” 

342. The following additional particulars are supplied by Sir Robert Scot, in regard to 
cadets on tlicir arrival in India: “ When I arrived in India, cadets were usually allowed, 
under some restrictions, to choose tlicir own corps; afterwards, it became the rule to attach 
them fur some time to European corps. To that succeeded a cadet company, organized, as 
far as circumstances admitted, as a company of regular infantry, witli which all infantry 
cadets were detained fora considerable lime; but this plan proving emiiipiitly unsuccessful, 
was discontinued, and since that lime the .system has been to post them temporarily, that i.s, 
until their rank un the list of the season W'as ascertained from England, to such corps as lay 
most conveniently, or was thought likely to prove the best school for teacliigg them tlieii* 
duty : on their rank being fixed, they were posted permanently and ordered to join. When 
]' left India there was what was called a cadet institution at each Presidency, when the 
young gentlemen un their arrival from Europe were received, taken care of, and eijuipped 

for 
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forjoininj;’ Ihoir respective regiments, by an oflicer selected and permanently appointed lor 
tlinl purpose ; but 1 understand those institutions have since been discontinued, which 
1 think is to be regretted.” 

It is not reejuisile that an oflicor on bis arrival in India should be appointed to an 
Kuropoan corps before he is allowed to serve with Native troops. Sir Jasper Nicolls states 
that “ officers are appointed according to their seniority upon the list, as vacancies occur ; 
but exebanges are sometimes made from the Native branch to the iMiropean.'^ Sir Thomas 
Ileynell thinks it “ very desirable’’ that olficcrs should “ on their first arrival in India, 
serve with an European corps, before they are attached to a Native Hegimcnt.” The following 
extract from Lieutenant-colonel Watson’s evidence explains the reasons why they are not so 
prcnioiisly attached. “ There is but one Euro(>ean regiment on the (’ompany’s establish- 
ment in llengal ; they are precluded from serving in If is Majesty’s regiments at all ; thereforo 
when that regiment is near to the Presidency, and favouruhly situated for the young men 
to be sent to it, they generally are ; but it fre<|uently happens that that regiment is cpiartercd 
at a distance from the I^reshlency, and it would not be expedient in such cases to send 
young cadets up the country to it, consefjucntly they are generally sent to the Natix; regi- 
ments most favoiiraldy situated.” (le tliinks, however, it would bo better if they <-ould, in 
the first instance, be attached to an European corps. Colonel Salmoiid and Sir T. Prit/lt‘r 
arc of opinion ‘•that the European officers of Native corps should he trained up with the 
men through the dilferent steps of promotion.” Sir T. Pritzlcr adds, I think the manage- 
ment i»f the sepoys and the Eui*<»peans so widely dilfercnt, that the sepoy officer is not 
c alculated to manage i^iropeans, or the officers of European corps to manage sepoys rr///- 
lie accordingly rccomnuMids that young officers, upon first going out to India, 
should i)e appointiul at once as sepoy officers because ho thinks “ that the officers traiin.‘J 
in the Company’s bhiropean reginienfs have been by no means their best officers, but rather 
their wor^t, wlieii emph^yed with sepoys.” Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison is also of opinion 
that it is desirable tlnit young officers on their arrival should at onc(3 be aUachi‘d to a Native 
regiment; “ the chief ohjecl” being “to separates them as much as possible, and to place 
tliein in a healthy situation on first entering the service ; if they get together they arc apt to 
be idle and mischievous.” 

jl44, Liciilenant-colonel Baker recommends the recall of an order by which certain super- 
numerary cornets, ensigns, and second lieutenants, were reduced again to cadets. 

;315. It is “an important part of the standing orders of each Presidency that the Natives 
shall he treated on all occasions with kindness, and attention to their prejudices.” Sir J. 
JSicolls states that “officers have been occasionally sent home deprived of their commission 
for breaches of tliose orders.” Sir Robert Scot observes that these orders are “ sufficimitly 
e\plicit and imperative to make young officers respect the leeliiigs and customs ut‘ Native 
troops, us far as that olijcct can be attained by regulations.” Sir T. Ileynell considers that 
its success “ depends entirely upon the feeling and capacity of the officer under whoso coiii- 
mand a cadet is placed, or rather his good sense.” Colonel Creenliill, in alluding to flui 
strictness of the regulations, observes, that no officer of any standing is ignorant of the 
customs and feelings of the Natives, or would encroach on them.’’ 

34(>. Tlie study of the Native languages is one of the most important qualifications to 
enable an European officer adequately to discharge bis duty, and accordingly inducements 
have been held out to the officers to cultivate them. Among these, the appointment of in- 
terpreter to each regiment ; a restriction in regard to employment upon tin* general stall*, 
unless adequately acquainted with the languages ; and the rewards which have occasionally 
been given to officers wlio have attained a prcificiency, may be noticed as important en- 
couragements to the officers to acquire the knowledge requisite to the proper discliarg*^ of 
their duty. 

347. Sir .jasper Nicolls is of opinion that the appointment of interpreter has “ acte-d as 
an inducemei.t to the European officer to study the Native languages, wdtli the view of ob- 
taining such appointment and Sir T. Keyncll concurs in this opinion. Licuteuaiil-colomd 
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Grecnilill, whose experience i.s limited to the Madra.s e.stahlishmeiit, states it as hi.s opinion 
that “ the lairopcan officers are not at alt cncoiiragfcd” to study the Native languages ; and. 
lhat “ tlu \ do not get a situation troiii being (lualifiod.” lie adds, “ 1 have known an 
instance ol‘ an olllcer being appointed interpreter who knew notliing of the language, and 
another officer in the same corps was taken out of that corps to examine him. An officer 
Avithoiit interest gets nothing in fndia generally.” 

“ It is not a siui' qua non for an officer being appointed to the staff, that he .should under- 
stand something of the language of tlic country i — No ; he is appointed to the situation, 
and riMpiircd to study afterwards ; tliat has heen the custom of late, hut that has not always 
heen tlic custom.” — “ Is he not required to (pialify within some given period i — Ves, after 
he has heen appointed he is.”- — llow long is that pericnl { — Six months, and twelve 
months .sound imes ; six months generally.” — “ Have .such appointments frequently been 
made without the persons oiitaiiiiiig them heing p(;rlectly qualified ! — Very often.” — “ And 
for important situations ^ — Interpreters to regiments ; I conceive; no situation can be more 
important than lhat.” — Uinb’r whom does he obtain Ins <piaIifii;ation ' -He is examined 
hy a coinniitlee appointed at the station.” — If touini disqualified ou his examination, is he 
removed ! — H<.‘ is removed afterwards if not qualified.” 

iU8. On heing a.sked wheth<;r an officer is not occasionally ap|)ointcd to tho .situation of 
interpreter. Colonel Grecnhill replied, “ jVever. It has only been lately that the cominand- 
ing oflicer has not recommended. The commanding olliccr seldom recommeiuied when I left 
India for any regimental situation.” Ijicutenant-colonel Aitchison of the Bombay c.stal)lish- 
nient, state.s that he “ never knew any instance of tho appointment of an interpreter that 
was not sufficiently conversant with the language.” Sir Robert Scot, a Madras officer, is of 
opinion “ that encouragement is not sufficiently held out now to study the Native lan- 
guages;” hut he admifs lhat the officers acquire in a very short time, either by study of 
cnsloin, sufficient to enable them to hold some conversation with the Native troops under 
tlit ir orders.” 

JHf). Sir Jasper Nicolls artd other officers are of opinion lhat Ihc great indueement to 
study the Native languages, “is that of obtaining stalf employment, for which it qualifies 
them.” 

Jk>0. Mr. Mackenzie exprc.ssos a fear, “ that the language is not generally understood so 
well a.s it i.s desirable that it should he known hy the lOuropiMii (dficers and Captain 
Macau states it is his opinion, that a competent knowledge of the language's sliould ho 
made a necessary (}ualification before an officer was raised to the rank of captain.” 

Rank and Promotion. 

Jkil. The promotion of officers of the Company's service is regimental to the rank of 
major, and aflerward.s in the lino, whether of cavalry or infantry, according to the particular 
branch of ser^ ice or Presidency to which an officer may belong. In the artillery and engi- 
neers, the; promotion is regimental to the rank of colonel, as in His Majesty’s service. 

052. The rank of general officer is attained in the Company’s service by the operation of 
His Majesty’s brevet. 

050. In llie Appendix is an explanation of the nature and operation of the seniority regi- 
lULMital system of the Company’s service, the manner in which officers arc obtained for new 
regiments upon an augmentation, and of the difficulties which present them.selvc.s in the 
way of a reduction of the army hy whole regiments, and the way in which it is therein 
thought thev might be o\ercome. 

354. In 

* Si*o jiNo H'ply of Col. Limoiu), to (|uesiiou 1287; of Col. Dickson, to 151)1 ; of Col. Hou.stoun, to 1851 ; and of 
Sir L. Smith, to 233s. 

t Si -0 ulbo ropiy of Sir T. Uoyacll, to quostiuus 417 and 418; of Sir J. Malgolm, to 701 ; aud of Sir R. Scot, to 
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354. In the same paper, also, will be foiirnl calculations of the progress of promotion in the 
Company’s service when iinaflccted by augmentations, from which it is ilt'due.ed tliat the 
effect of the new organixafion of 18:24 has been to accomplish u permanent acceleration in 
the rise to flic rank of cohmel lo the extent of six years. 

355. Sir John Malcolm seems to doubt ihis inference, when he remarks that tluMloubling 
of the number of colonelcies will not accelerate promotion to the extent that might be sup- 
posed. " The casualties in the higher ranks will, from the residence in England of a 
greater proportion of commandants, decrease in a ratio that will probably balance the differ- 
ence of numbers calculated upon ; and if not, the improved prospect of attaining this provi- 
sion will pre\enf many fro Jii retiring on tlie pay of their rank, wlio, under the former system, 
would have done so either from incompetence to active duties, or from despair of obtaining 
the oil- reckonings of a regiment.” 

35(5. It however appears by the detailed promotion calculations accompanying the? Paper 
above rederred fo, that the iiiimher of retirements from the years 1813 to 1823, anterior to 
the nc\^ organization, averaged only forty-six annually, and from 1824 to subse- 

<|uenlly to its coining into operation, have increased to as many as sixty-lwo on an average 
annuall} . 

357. Lieutenant-colonel Baker rccoininends that colonels of regiments, like other ollicers, 
should he out of the service if they are absent from India more than five years. 

358. Colonel John Muiiro,* Lieutenant-colonel I)e llavilland,f and Captain Balmain, j: 
rccornmoud that promotion should he regimental to the rank of li(Milenant-coloncl. The 
subject is also discussed in another of the replies, in comiecliuu with the question whether 
ollicers should he allowed to buy olf their seniors willing lo retire. 

35f). Lieutcnaiit-colonel Baker recommends that the rank of colonel slnnild he given 
retrospectively lo all the lieutcnant-coloucls couiinanduiit who were promoted on the 
5th June 1829. 

3(10. Captain Balmain is of opinion that the rank of gcn'eral olficer should be atiaincHl 
otherwise than through the operation of His Majesty’s brevet. 

361. Colunid Salmoiul thinks that the Company’s officers, when they shall have 
attained the rank of general olficer, should lie eligible to serve Ilis Majesty in any part of 
the world-’' 

362. jNFajor Wilson lliiuks that the general officers of a pormaiieiit rank on the staff in 
India are too few in number, and require higher rank and title.’' And he recommends that 
superior allowances should bo attached lothe rank of lieutenant-general. 

3(>JL Ife considers the recall of the commission of lirigadier-gcneral to colonels who have 
been employed upon the slalf, as “ calculated to low'cr ollicers so deprived of their rank in 
the eyes of the Native troops, over whom they are principally placed.” 

3(>4, It is remarked, in one of the replies in the Appendix, that ** no very essenlial 
variation should be made in the existing system of promotion,” The Company’s service 
is a proxision for officers entering it, and an interference with the existing system, if it 
deprived an olficer of the certainty of rising lo the higher ranks, would be disliearltMiiiig in 
the extreme ; while honours, which do not interfere with the regularity of proinolioii, wouhl 
be very advantageous. The commission of a Company's general officer should not be local 
to India, and Company’s officers should be appointed occasionally to the chid command. 

3(>5. Major Wilson dwells on the disadvantage of a seniority prou'otion. 

366. In the Paper before referred to, the (jnestioii is discussed at some length, whether 
the existing seniority system could be materially interfered with. 

• 367. Major 
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307. Major Wilson thinks that “ a certain number of vacancies from casualties, say one- 
sixth, iiiij’ lil bo reserved by the State for the rowan! of those in the next rank of the casnalty 
who may show sui)erior (iiialilication.” This suggestion is remarked upon in another of the 
replies. 

:1G8. It is suggested by Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke, that casualties on service should 
he. tilled up by u promotion from among the officers present. In another of the replies to 
the Board’s circular it is suggested, that in the case supposed, officers on furlough or on 
sick leave should he excepted from supercossion, if they had left India “ at a time when the 
military operations upon which their regiment was employed could not have been foreseen.^ 
and they had not the option, like officers upon the staff in India, of taking their chance of 
promotion in common with the rest, or of r 3 lini|uishing their stall employment. 

3(!0. liieutenant-colonel Colebrooke has also suggested, that Native gentlemen shonld 
he employed as officers with the Native corps, in common with Europeans ; hut in another 
of the replies it is supposed that such appointments iniglit have an injurious operation upon 
the minds of Native oflicers, from being “ probably more galling to their feelings to see a 
Natii:e preferred before them,” although they have been long habituated to serve in subor- 
dination to Europeans. 

:I70. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison seems to be of opinion that the strictly seniority system 
of the Company’s service might, in case of a transfer to the Crown, be advantageously 
departed from, by allowing officers to obtain “ rank through merit, lavour, and staff ser- 
vices.** 

37J. The only instance in whicli the seniority promotion of the service has in the slightest 
decree as yet been iiifrinj^ed, is in the grant of personal brevets to Company s oflicers for 
distinguished service in the held, as in Ilis Majesty’s service. Sir Jasper Nicolls regards 
this concession in favour of the Company’s officers as advantageous to the public interests ; 
and he adds, “ I tliiuL it has been well deserved generally.” 

372. Major AVilson considers the personal brevets whicli have been granted to Company s 
oflicers as too coiitined, and too much restricted in regard to services that are passed. 

373. The witnesses are not all agreed as to whether it would be desirable to “ grant the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel and major to oflicers of the Company’s service holding the 
situation of adjutant and quartcr-iriastcr-general and of deputy, as in Ilis Majesty’s service.” 
Sir Jasper Nicolls remarks as follows : “ The introduction of brevet rank is very unpopular 
ill the Company’s service generally, and unpalatable ; but this is not my opinion, as those 
staff situations iccjiiire the weight of rank.” He thinks, however, that such a rule is liable 
to the objection of opening ‘‘ a door to favouritism.” Sir Thomas Reynell " rather objects” 
to .such a rule. Lieutcnant-coloiiel Aitchison does not think it ought to occasion any 
“ jealousy” or “ uneasy feeling” among the officers. By the rule at present in force, 
officers holding the situation of adjutant- general and quarter-master-general have had the 
official rank of lieutenant-colonel, and their deputies that of major, which however is relin- 
quished when they cease to hold the appointment, and they then resume their regimental 
or army rank. 

374. Sir Robert Scot suggests a modification of the retiring regulation, contained in the 
subjoined extract, which, in its consequences, might ultimately interfere with the regularity 
of promotion. “ Orders prohibitory, under severe penalties, of any inducement being 
privately held out to officers to retire from active service on the pension of their rank are 
now in forcci : but whether the practice could be prevented altogether by any orders 
ever may perhaps be doubted. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it would be advisable 
rather to rescind the regulation than that there should be any appearance of a disposition to 
connive at its invasion. As a means of accelerating promotion, its abolitioji would have 
considerable effect ; and I should be glad to see the announcement, by orders of the Court 
of Directors, of a regulated permission for officers of all ranks in their service to accept of 
whatever they may consider an equivalent, to induce them to retire from it. 

375. Lieutenant- 
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375. Lieutenant-colonel De llavillund is favourable to a sale of commissions according to 
certain established rules. 

376. Captain Balmain is also in favour of a sale uf commissions. 

377. Major Wilson thiaks that promotion should be accelerated by allowing purchase and 
annuities. 

378. Some remarks on this subject will also be found in another of the replies to the 
Board’s circular, in reference to its bearing upon the seniority system of the Company’s 
service, with which the adoption of such a rule is considered as not at variance. 

376. The above comprises what is peculiar to the seniority promotion of the Company’s 
army, and the nature and extent of sucli deviation from the seniority rise us it might be 
expedient to allow. As far as the Company’s officers are aflccted in these particulars by 
the regulations which obtain in Ilis Majesty’s service, in respect to promotion, is considered 
under a separate head and the inconvenience which has resulted from the introduction of 
regimental promotion in regard to selection for the staff and the efficiency of regiments, + as 
well as the difficulty which has been experienced in the reduction of the army by whole 
regiments,); will be stated in those tliat follow, together with the remedies which have 
been suggested in view to the removal of these defects. The testimony of the witnesses in 
respect to commanding officers of corps will however precede that which is to be stated in 
respect to regimental officers. 


Commanding Officers of Corps, 

380. The allowance attached to the command of a regiment in His Majesty’s and the 
Company’s service on the Indian establishment, in addition to the regimental allowances of 
the officer in command, is 400 rupees per month. § Colonels, however, in reccupt of off- 
reckonings arc not entitled to draw the command-allowance of the corps which they may 
command. Sir Jasper Nicolls is of opinion, that* * * § if the command money were paid, in 
addition to olf-reckonings fo officers of that rank, coinmaiidailts would frequently remain in 
command of their corps and he would not consider such an arrangement to be advan- 
tageous to the service, “ as it would tend to keep back the rising officers of the service, the 
younger licutenunt-coloncis and majors.” Sir Thomas Reynell concurs in thinking* the 
regulation a wise one, which prevents a colonel in receipt of off-reckonings ^froiii receiving 
command money. 

381 . A question has been raised, whether the command-allowance of 400 rupees a moQtli is 
a sufficient inducement to good officers to remain with their corps rather than seek employ- 
ment in the general staff. Sir Jasper Nicolls is of opinion that as there are few staff ap- 
pointments open to an officer when he has attained the rank of field-officer, ho would prefer 
the command of his regiment. In reply to another question, however, he admits that, except 
on service, an officer would rather be in the enjoyment of a lucrative “ staff appointment.” 
Sir Thomas Reynell thinks the command-allowance to be ade(|uate, ** because there are so 
few staff situations that would place an officer in a more lucrative position.” Sir Lionel 
Smith — that, the present regulations are very good. They do nut work so well yet as 
they will in a little more time, when the army becomes more settled.” 

J)82. Sir John Malcolm states as follows : ** I have always considered that the armies in 
India would never bo in a healthy or proper state until the command of a regiment was 
made decidedly preferable for an officer to any staff station, except the heads of the respec- 
tive departments. 1 consider that the allowance of 400 rupees per month, which was granted 

from 
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from lionic^ would, if the measure bad been carried into cx.ccnlion at Tjengal in the manner it 
was carricti into execution by Sir Thomas Munro, (.jovernor of Madras, and Mr. flphinstuno, 
fiovrrnor of JJoinhay, have been fully adequate to edcct this object. It was given at tliese 
Presidt^ncies, where most of the troops are on half batta, without any diminution from the 
full batta, before drawn by the commanding officer of the corps, who had always enjoyed that 
allowance ; but this arrangcunent was annulled at liengal, where the officers in command of 
corps at that period were almost all on full batta, and therefore derived no benefit from it 
whatever; on the contrary, 1 believe, from the allowances they then enjoyed, it was rather 
a trifling loss to them.'’ 

III another place Sir John Malcolm adds : “ The allowance for commanding a corps 
should, I think, lie raised to 500 rupees per month ; and if with this should be associatc^d a 
inodifiration of minor commands, and given to officers wlio exercised them a superior allow- 
ance oftiOO rupees, without n‘ino\ing him from the charge of his corps, his duties would be 
in no way increased beyond bis power of performing them, and the ends of economy, as far 
as such commands were concerned, would ho cumhined with the promotion of the efficiency 
of the .service.'’ 

384. In one of the replies to the Board’s circular, reasons are stated why the command of 
a corps should not he on a lower scale than COO nipei's per month, and that the expense 
might be met by a reduction of two subalterns piT regiment. 

385. JjieutcnaiU-colonel Aitchison agrees in opinion with Sir J. Mah'olni that, in addition 
to the coiiimaiid-allowance, the officer in command of a corps should receive what is termed 
“ the ‘ batta’ of his rank, wherever .stationed, in order to induce him to remain with his 
regiment, and not to seek a staff appointment.” 

38C. The loss to commanding officers of an emolument formerly derived from ba/ars and 
the tent <;ontract, is considered by one of tlui witnesses as having weakened the attachment 
of the European uiTiccrs, and impaired the f'fficicncy of the army. Mr. Jl. Russell, the 3vi1- 
ncss referred to, expresses hiyiself on this subject as follows: “ When I first went to Hydera- 
bad thirty years ago, there were at that station six battalions of infantry and a regiment of 
cavalry. The command of those corps was, at that time, among the best situations that an 
officer could hold, and it was consequently held by the best offici^rs. An officer command- 
ing a corps was then a person of importance; he bad bis markets, his commissariat, bis 
artificers, and Mlowcrs of every description attached to his immediate corps. His allowances 
w€!ro considerable, and enabled him to exercise hospitality towards his officers, and to he 
liberal to his men. ’^J’he first of those allowances that was taken away was, I believe, the 
bazar allow ance, consisting of a duty levied on spirituous liquors, tobacco and other intoxi- 
cating drugs. This duty, in the general bazar, which belonging to the oflicer commanding 
the whole force, produced near .€5,000 a-year ; and in the battalion bazars, which belonged 
to the commanding officers of corps, about €1,000. The reduction of this allowance was 
followed by that of the lent contract, and of others of smaller amount, of which I cannot 
now recollect the particulars; and by degrees the advantages of a command were reduced so 
low, that no officer would take the command of a corps whose character or pretensions 
enable him to procure any other .situation.” Mr. Russell states that the profit formerly 
derived by the officers from the bazars now goes “to the Government.” It passed however 
through an intermediate “ process. In the first instance it was thrown into a general fund, 
called the bazar fund, of which the produce was divided periodically among officers of a cer- 
tain rank throughout the army ; but it was perfectly understood at the lime that it was only 
a preparatory measure to u resumption of the duty by the Government themselves ; and ac- 
cordingly, at the expiration of, I think, about two years, it was resumed, and is now received 
by the Government.” Mr. Russell further states, that in point of fact the receipt of this 
emolument by commanding officcTs did not operate “ as an inducement wilt tliera to en- 
courage the consumption of spirits and opium, and other drugs of that sort.” He observes, 
“ 1 do not believe that driiiikeriiiess was at all more prevalent then than it has been since. 
One strong reason why such should uot be the casc^ was, that the conduct of the commanding 

officer 
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officer was opened to the inspection of (he whole body of the officers collectively, and such an 
abuse could not have been suffered by them to prevail to any extent.” 

387. The following^ are the sentiments of Mr. Russell on the f»eucral question of the 
allowances of commanding^ officers. “Towards the European officers, the great error (hat 
has been committed has heen the reduction to so very low a scale of the allowanc(\s attached 
to the actual command of a corps. The allowances of the inferior ranks are necessaril y of 
minor importance. A junior officer is satisfied if he can live creditably on his pay,; and as 
long as the allowances of the commanding officer are liberal, every subaltern feels his interest 
in tluun, and knows that, if he lives, he will enjoy them in his turii. 1 have always thought, 
and I still think, that it is an object of first-rate importance, in the Ireatincnt of the army, 
to make the post of the command of a corps so advantageous in point of einuliinieiit, as to 
render the best officers in the service willing and anxious to hold it.” 

388. Another of the witnesses is of opinion that the authority given to the commanding 

officer of a regiment is insuflicient in the following particulars. He thinks that, ‘‘after 
certain service, he should be allowed to promote” such Native officers as “he pleases, and 
to break also without court-martial ; unless be has that power, sentinel duty never will be 
well performed among tbo Natives, wlio combine together to make their duties as pleasant as 
possible to each other. When I entered the service in 1795” (continues Lieutenant-colonel 
Grcenliill). “ and joined a corps in 1796, most of the corps were in single corps .stations; 
few of the companies at head-quarters, must of them detached. The commanding officer tln*ii 
had unlimited powers ; the men looked up to him accordingly with great respect, and never 
thought ho could do wrong ; many abuses were practised by him, but they were not thought 
wrong. 1 do not advocate the.se abuses ; ho had the power to make and the power to break, 
and he promoted Native commissioned and non-commis.sioned officers as he hiuKscIf pleased, 
not always agreeable to seniority ; he felt Iho strongest interest in their welfare, and treated 
them with the greatest kindness, although very often with a good deal of violence ; they saw 
no person superior to him ; superior military authority never interfered, and civil authority 
could not interfere ; they respected him accordingly. All their disputes were settled by 
punchayct or arbitration ; punchayet has been forbid lately, and now, when the corps conies 
to a large station, the subadar linds bis commanding officer of no consequence, frequently 
hears him rudely spoken to on parade, and not able to prevent the issuing of orders wliich 
are sometimes obnoxious to the feelings of the sepoy.” • 

389. The commanding officers of corps, it is besides slated, have no influence in the 
appointment of the regimental statf, which appointments rest with the Commander-in-chief. 
8ir T. Pritzler is of opinion that they have not sufficient influence in that appointment, he 
observes, “ I should doubt the expediency of Ihcir having the sole control of it, but I doubt 
whether they have at present sufficient influence.” lie .says, “ It has never been made an 
official complaint to me, but it has been a frequent reply to me when 1 have found fault 
with the want of efficiency of their regimental stafl’,” that commanding officers of corps flo 
not possess sufficient influence in the appointment of their regimental staff. Sir T. Pritzler 
add.s, that many of the regimental staff have been appointed in direct opposition to the com- 
manding officers. On this subject Lieutenant-colonel Greeiiliiil remarks, “ I think that the 
commanding officer of the regiment should have the recommendation of the stall* alwa}s ; he 
is answerable for their being properly qualified.” 

3{)0. Lieutenant-colonel Greenhill is also of opinion that the system of eiicournging Native 
soldiers to make complaints against their commanding officers at the periodical inspections of 
the general officers, has had a further injurious tendency to weaken his authority. He does 
not object to their being asked on those occasions, whether they have any complaints to oflbr 
in respect to their pay and allowances ; but that they should not he encouraged to complain 
that “ they haVe not promotion, very often that they have not got leave, and very often that 
they want, to get removed to another corps ; sometimes, that they have been brought to a 
court-martial iiiiproperly.” 

391. Lieutenant-colonel Hopkinson states that the power and respectability of a command- 
ing 
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inj^ ndircr on the Miuli'cis pslablishmenl is not so great ns formerly ; ** llie soldier lias been 
taught to look for every comfort and advantage, not to bis commanding ofliccr, but to head- 
cjuarlers.” 

Sir If. Worsley is of opinion tliat regimental staff appointments should be made only 
on the recommendation of the commanding' ollicer. 

JWJb Captain Duff thiiik.s that the power of commanding officers should he increased, by 
requiring his recommendation before an officer is appoinl(*d to llie general staff. 

EJM. IMr. Eilphin.stone recoinineiicls that tlie commanding officer should have a .share of 
the patronage of his regiment, and that an open refercncii should be made to him for lh(3 
character of any officer who was thought tit for ihc^ stalf. 

EJ)r>. Major Wilson is 6f opinion that olficers of the rank of major should be removable 
for the command of other regiments, without howeviT interfering with the regularity of 
regimental promotion ; and tliat ollicers incapable of exercising command should ho trans- 
ferred to the invalids. 

EJUi. Captain Duff is also of opinion that all fichl-ofiicers .should he '' removable from 
corps in v\lii<li they have been brought up;’* and brought generally “ hack lo the same 
when tliey have become lieutenant-colonels.” 


Jleffimenlal Officers. 

IU)7. ^Fho estahlishmmil of European conimis.sioned olficers attached lo a regiment of 
Native cavalry ol six troops, and of Native infantry of eight cumpanie.s, is 

1 colonel. 

, 1 lieutenant-colonel. 

1 major. 

5 captain.s. 

8 lieutenants. 

4 cornets or ensigns. 

20 officers. 

Besides which there are two Native commissioned officers, a subadar, and a jemadar, with 
each troup or company.* 

J30S. There is a great variety of opinion in regard to the number of European officers 
reipiired lo he effective with their corps, the establishment above mentioned being intended 
lo provide for tlic duties of the general staff, and liable to further reduction on account of 
sickness and on furlough in Europe. 

Et)f), Sir Robert Scot states that “ on an average, there is probably about five or six 
officers per regiment (including absentees in haigland) permanently removed from duty 
with their corps ; about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere tem- 
porary occasions, scarcely leaving half of tlieir fixed complement present ; and that number 
constantly liable of course, in any particular regiment, lo be still further reduced.” Excluding 
then the colonel from the calculation, who generally does not perform regimental duty, out 
of an estahli.shment of nineteen officers, there would not, according to Sir Robert Scot, re- 
main, on an average, more than thirteen or fourteen officers per corps for regimental duty, 
and these liable to still further reduction on account of temporary absences I in India esti- 
mated 
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mated at two per renimont. Kxcliuling then the temporary absentees, the present autho- 
rized establislimeiit would allow 

1 oiricer to command; 

2 onb-ers for the regimental staff; and 

10 or 11 officers, widioul. takinp^ the temporary absentees into account, or 
im luding them in the eslinml«\ einht or nine officers for six 
troops in the cavalry, and ('ii»ht companies in infantry, in regular 
]S'ative regiments of the Company’s service; or about one Euro- 
pean officer per troop or company, exclusive of the quarter- 
master and interpreter, who is always availal)le in action as 
an additional subaltern, and of the two Native commissiuiicd 
officers per troop already mentioned. 

400. The followiii”- is what is stated liy tlie witnesses in rcg’ard to the numher of European 
commissioned officers recpiircd to be effeclivo with N'ativc corps. 

40J. Sir Tiionel Smith thinks that not many officers arc wanted in the Native army 
except when a corps I'oes on ser\ ice.” (See Question 2*330.) 

402. Sir .Tohn Malcolm observes, “ It is not for the parade and drill of a corps that 
officers of standiri}*- arc much required in the Native infantry. A «ood commanding ofliccT 
and staff, with junior officers, will hrinj,^ a Native corps into full as hii» h order as if the 
Avhole complement of senior officers were present ; but it is intlic command of these troops 
when oil service, and w hen detachml on special duty, that j^ood and efficient officers are 
reipiired; and all those I have stated arc in tlie daily exorcise of this duty.” 

403. Ill another place he observes, the rank of captain i.s one of the most important in 
the army, and there cannot bo a condition more unfavourable to military discipline than 
that of many corps of this Eresidoney (HombaN), in which there is not an oflii cr bciwi im 
the commander of the regiment and the subalterns.” 

404. SirT. Pritzler. in speaking of 1h(3 IMadras army, remarks that in general it is '' as 
efficient as the material of which it is composed will admit but that it is gmiinally “ ill 
supplied with European regimental officers in the field,” 

405. Colonel Stannus thinks that “ the number of Imropean officers is nnf|uestional)ly too 
limited, as it is well known that on them depends the confidence and militarv spirit which 
elcxates a Native soldier far above those in the service of the Native powers.” 

40(). Ideiitenaiit-colonel Baker is of opinion that the two lieutenants and one ensign per 
regiment, leducod in 1829, should be restored. 

407. Major Wilson remarks that “ the present cstablishiiieiit of European officers to tlui 
Native regiments is considerably too low to enable them to meet a powcM’ful eiieiii} ILj 
accordingly recommends tlie formation of two regiments of Native infantry info single regi- 
ments of two battalions, llie European officers being attaclied to one battalion, ami fini 
Native to the other ; tin? latter being commanded by a selected licld’ofticer or captain, with 
a Native adjutant and European regimental staff. 

408. Captain Page stales that " few companies should, in his opinion, Jiavo Irss than two 
European officers.” 

409. Captain Duff remarks that “an efficient minibcr of European officers, the full com- 
plement at least, will always prove of incalculable advantage on service.” 

410. Sir William Keir Grant thinks that the ii umber of European officers with Native 
corps is loo few. 

4J1. In\nolhor of the replies the injurious eifecl of increasing the number of Ibiropeari 
commissioned officers in respect to promotion is dwelt upon, and reasons are slated why, oii 
other grounds, an increase of officers is not necessary, and that even a further reduction 
might be^esirable. 

412. Some 
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412. Some of flie witnesses, besides a ficId-officer to command, and an officer for each of 
the regimental stall' appointments, deem an European officer for each troop or company to 
be adecpiatc to every purpose of cfliciency, assisted as ho is by two Native commissioned 
officers under him.* Others, in addition to the number above mentioned present with the 
corpus, would have a captain to every squadron of cavalry and to each grand division of in- 
fantry ; i' and there arc other witnesses who advocate an establishment which, in addition to 
a commanding officer, a second in command, and the regimental slalf, would allow as many 
as two .j; and even throe § European officers, besides the Native officers being present with 
each troop or company. 

413. To maintain the degree of efficiency above stated, Liciilenant-colonel Watson recom- 
mends the following establishment of European commissioned officers. 



llegiment 

of 

Native Cavalry. 

Regiment 

of 

Native Infantry. 

Lolonel •• •• •• •• 

1 

1 

Lieutenant-colonel .. •• .. 

1 

1 

jMaJor •• •• •• ,, 

1 

1 

Captains .. •• •• •• 

5 

5 

Lieutenants .« •• 

10 

12 

Cornets or Ensigns •• •• 

4 or 5 

4 or 5 

I'otal • • • . 

• 

2‘2 or 23 officers. 

24 or 25 officers. 

• 

1 ncreaso • • • • 

2 or 3 officers 

1 per regiment. 

4 or 5 officers 
per regiment. 


414. Colonel Leighton recommends two majors instead of a major per regiment, besides 
a captain and a lieutenant per company, and two for the regimental staff appointments, and 
the four ensigns per regiment as at present. This would give an increase of one major, three 
rupfains, and three lieutenants, or seven officers beyond the present aulborized establishment 
of Native infantry regiments. 

415. Those who advocate the higher efficiency of two and even three European officers 
per troop or company, would require a still more considerable increase to the present au- 
thorized establishment, probably net less than four or ten officers to each Native cavalry 
regiment, and eight or sixteen officers to each Native infantry regiment, as the case 
might be. 

416. There being twenty-one regiments of Native cavalry and 152 regiments of Native in- 

fantry 


* Soc Sir R. Scot’s reply toqiicstioa 1154 ; Sir L. Smith’s, 2331 ; Sir T. Pritzler’s, 1166 ; Colonel John Munro’s, 
1053; SirT. Ui'vneirB, 396 and 397, who advocates two- thirds of the captains and subalterns which gives somewhat 
more than one officer per troop or company. This view of the answer is somewhat at variance with Sir T. Ucyneirs 
reply to quostion 474, where he advocates three officers per troop or company. 

t See Sir J. Niculls’s reply to questions 162 and 163 ; Lieut.-col. Feilding’s, 741, 830, and 837 ; l<sout.>col. Wat- 
son’s, IK)0. I 

X See Col. Leighton’s reply to question 1945, ^ 

^ See Sir T. Hcyriell’s reply to questions 474 and 475 ; Col. Dickson’s, 1584, 1585, and 1586 ; Capt. Macan’s, 
2199 nud 2200. • 

II Sf.'C also (.'Ol. John Munro’s reply to question 1061 ; Licut.-cul. Aitchison’s, 1745. 

% See also reply of Sir T. Pritzler to question 1167. 
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fantrj'* on the Indian establishment, tho increase required to the army, if the views of those 
officers were to be acted upon, would be very considerable. 

417. The lowest calciilafioii'’^ would extend to 41)8 officers, and the highest to 2,(?00 
officers of the Native cavalry and infantry of India, indcpendenfly of the number re(|uisite 
to place the Company’s European infantry and tho artillery, both European and Native, in 
a corresponding scale of promotion. 

418. Independently of the question, whether the present authorized establishment be 
adequate to the wants of the service, another remains to be stated, which has reference to 
the unequal number of officers withdrawn from particular regiments on account of stalf 
employ, or absent on furlough to Europe. From this cause the number of officers available 
for regimental duty, in particular regiments, has varied, according to Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
in the old double regiments, from as many as eighteen to as few as eight and Sir Edward 
Faget states, that on the occasion of his making a tour of inspection, when he saw by much 
the largest portion of the Bengal infantry, there were instances, after the regirncMits were 
divided into two battalions each, in which he did not find more than three, four, or five 
officers with their corps.” 

411). To remedy this, a rule was adopted by the Court in November 1821), remiiring that 
not more Ibaii five oflicers in each regiment should be absent on account of stalV employ ;j; 
and the practice of the local Government in carrying this regulation into ellect, is stated by 
Sir T. Frit'/leir to be, that if a regiment has too many oflicers ou furlough, an officer from 
that regiment is not allowed to go upon the staff as long as that cause of deticiciicy may 
con tin u<;. ’Ihcsc regulations “ arc not yet in force throughout the corps, because they only 
take effect, as the officers remove; the Gov eminent do not send a man from bis staff 
appointment.” 

420. The 


* Increase, by Two Oll'u’ers per Cavalry Kegiment, and Three OlliciTS piT Infantry ; 

21 Uegiments at 2 . . .. .. .. .. .. .. -12 

1.V2 — 3 150 

t*.IH Oilicers. 

Ditto, by Three Oflicers per Cavalry Urgiment, and Four Oflicers per Infantry Regiment : 
21 Regiments at H . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 03 

152 — 4 008 


071 Oflicers. 


Ditto, by Foiir Oflicers per Cavalry Regiment, and Seven Oflicers per Infantry Regiment : 


21 Regiments at 4 HI 

152 — 7 1,001 


1,1 IH Oflicers. 

Ditto, by Four OflTicers per Cavalry Regiment, and Eight Oflicers per Infantry Regiment : 


21 Regiments at 4 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 84 

152 — 8 1,210 


[,30U Oilin rs. 


Ditto, 


by Eight Oflicers per Cavalry Regiment, and Sixteen Oflicers per Infantry Regiment : 
21 Regiments at 8 .. .. .. .. .. •• •. iOH 


152 ^ 16 


2,132 


2,000 Oflicers. 

t See also reply of Sir T. Ueyncll to question 419 ; Lieut. -colonel Watson, 1051. 

X Lieut-cploucl Feilding states, that no more tlian one captain and two subalterns per regiment are allowed to bo 
absent at the same time on stafl; duty (see question 742) ; and Lieut.-colonel Aitchison says, (hat the general average of 
absentees is four per regiment (^see question 1743). 
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SYNOPSIS OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 


Qui'siion 420. TJie fullowin^ is the opinion of the witnesses in rej^ard to the efficacy of this rule; 

<< in equalizing the number of olficers available for duty in tiieir corps.” Sir Jasper Nicolls 
says, that it “ is not so much so as it was intended to be ; I had (he observes) one cor|)s 
under me at the siege of Blinrtpore that had but one captain ; many similar instances may 
313 . be seen in the three armies and Sir Thomas Ileynell thinks that the rule has been 

efficacious. 

421. The ©fleet of the rule, however, may be correctly ascertained by a Return, Ap- 
pendix (A.), No. 53, which shows the number of oflicers withdrawn from each regular 
regiment of cavalry and infantry, for stafl‘ and detached employment, in each year from 
J813 to 1H31 ” 

422. By this it appears, that in 1824, when the rule came into operation, and in 1831 
(Iho latest period to which the Return could be prepared) the number of Native infantry 
regiments which had respectively the under-mentioned amount of staff and detached ab- 
sentees, was as follows : 


1024. 


luni. 




Ttengal. 
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Bombay. 

TOTAL. 
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Madras. 
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0 

64 

16 

4 
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1 
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52 j 
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42^1. The eflect then of the rule appears to have been as follows ; namely, that in the year 
in which it came into operation there were altogether 47 Native regiments of infantry, out 
of an estahlishmcnt of 142 regiments, from which more than five officers had been taken for 
staff and detached employ, and that when the rule had been in operation about seven years 
there were no more than five regiments, out of an establishment of 152 regiments, in which 
the prescribed number of live such absentees per regiment had been exceeded. 

424. Some of the witnesses are of opinion that this rule, if too strictly adhered to, would 
Ou**stion be productive' of inconvenience. Lieutenant-colonel Feilding puts the following case in 

' illustration of his opinion : “ A very able man as lieutenant may be placed in the Political 

department, and very much distinguish himself in it ; he may, before he attains the rank of 
captain, have uttaiued a very high political situation ; and if it so happens that the oftjcer 
immediately above him is of the staff also, by the present regulation, that officer, notwith- 
standing the importance and dignity of the situation in which he is employed,^, must he re- 
686. maiidcd to his own corps to do duty as a captain.” Sir John Malcolm adds to the same 

effect— “ Services are continually occurring in India, the success of which depends upon the 
individual character and qualification of the officers employed ; and 1 have had, during the 
• last three years, recurring instances of the difficulties which this has occasioned to the 

Government 
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Government in the selection of its instruments. I cannot mention a stronger case than lhat 
strict attention to this rule was likely to have prevented niy employing Captain Euriis, who 
has lately surveyed the Indus, and who, from local experience and other causes, was the only 
man, as fur as I could judge, qualilied to carry that important service into successlul 
operation.” 

425. Colonel John Munro also appears to consider the rule as liable to the objection of 
limiting too much “the field of selection to the Cominander-in-chicf and Government 
of officers fit for staff situations.” Sir Jasper Niculls and Sir T. Reynell do not appear to 
concur in this view. 

42(L Sir John Malcolm again remarks, “I should think the staff regulations might be 
construed to relate only to officers removed from regimental duty, or from the command of 
men of their line; and they might not be applied to brigade-majors or line adjutants if the 
system was introduced of giving these temporary appointments to officers belonging 
to corps at the station. No situation of brigade or line staff should remain to the same 
individual beyond a period of three years, except on field service.” He observes, “ Uiulcr 
llie head of military staff is the general, the divisional, the brigade, the garrison, and the 
regimental staff. 1 consider also that in India the officers of the Commissariat department 
must continue on the military staff of the army.” Also those employed in the Political 
department, and as surveyors. 

427. Lieutenant-colonel Baker considers the restriction in regard to staff absentees as 
'‘highly expedient and politic.” 

428. Major Nutt thinks that the order of the Court relative to staff absentees should be 
rigidly enforced. 

42f). In another of the replies it is suggested that “the rcgiilafion at present in force, if 
modified ill some such manner” as is therein suggested, “by leaving it discretional with 
the local Government to deviate from the rule in special cases, tlio grounds of which to he 
recorded at the time, seems to be well worth a further trial, sihee the other remedies which 
have been suggested to widen the sphere of selection for staff employ, are not altogether 
free from difliculty, and might be attended with embarrassment.” 

480. To obviate Ihc objections above stated by some of the witnesses to the rule, it has 
been proposed to form a number of skeleton corps, with the view of substitnting an officer 
from such corps in the place of a staff absentee, to do duty in his absence, with the view of 
obtaining a more full scope of selection. Sir Jasper Nicolls thinks that such a plan would 
be “preferable to distressing the corps, as they now are, by taking so many officers away.” 
Sir T. Reynell — that “it would be a good arrangement, itiasiiiuch as it would tend to the 
efficiency of the corps.” Sir J. Malcolm gives his opinion in favour of the plan, and offers 
the following suggestion in regard to the mode in which it should be curried into effect, in 
the subjoined extract from his evidence: “Various modes liave been proposed as to the 
construction of such corps ; the most practicable appears llic formation of corps of officers 
without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to the staff could ho filled, who 
might be employed on the staff, and when not so employed would serve with the regiment 
by whom their services were most required. These officers would, in short, ho disposable 
in any way, though they would rise in iinattatdied corps. There are fewer objections to this 
plan than any other ; for it could in no degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, or 
produce those inequalities of promotion lliat must result from filling the vacancies made by 
nominations to the staff in the regiments to which they belonged. The unattached corps 
which have been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of lhat rank in the army being 
promoted into them as vacancies occurred ; it would he formed, in the first instance, as an 
augmentation.” 

431. Sir Robert Scot is also in favour of the plan; hut Lieutenant-colonel Feilding has 
stated as an objection to it, “ that it would be placing” the officers of the skeleton corps 
“ in a very disagreeable situation, to be liable to be banded about from one part to another, 

and 
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and from one corps to anolher;” and Colonel John Munro states the objections to Iho plan 
contained in the subjoined extracts from his evidence: I consider it to he a very uninili- 
tary plan, and extremely difficult of execution : for instance, a skeleton regiment must be 
composed of the same number of officers in the several ranks as the other regiments, in order 
to have the same chance of promotion with ijiem. As a regular regiment consists of live 
captains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, and as most of the officers absent on stall' duty 
and furlough are from the higher ranks, it would he almost impracticable to form skeleton 
regiments that should supply the exact number absent, because there are probably as many 
captains absent as lieutenants and ensigns. Then, with regard to the military principles, 
the oflicers of the skeleton regiments would have no corps of men to which they would be 
pi^rmaiieiilly attached; they would he moveable from one regiment to another of the regular 
army, according to the casualties of the service, and therefore would have no motive to 
attach themselves to any particular corps, or make thimiselves acquainted with the character 
of tlie men belonging to the corp.s to which tliey were only temporarily attached. If there 
should be a deliciency of oflicers in any particular re^giment to any consiiierahlc extent, 
oflicers might be appointed with as much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular 
regiment, where there was a greater number of oflicers, as from u skeleton regiment.'’ 

432. Captain llalmain appears to advocate the plan of skeleton corps. 

451^3. Sir 11. Worsicy recommends that certain irregular corps of cavalry and infantry 
should he regimented, and that corps of officers should be formed to provide for a portion of 
the stafl'designated by him. 

434. The difficulties which appear to be in the way of the plan of skeleton corps arc stated 
in another of the replies to the Board’s circular. 

435. To obviate the objections which attach to the skeleton plan, it has been suggested 
that the pressure upon particular regiments, occasioned by demands for the staff, might he 
obviated by a regulation to the cfl'ect, “ Unit where an officer has been absent for four or live 
years from bis regiment on .staffer other employment, his place should lie filled up by an 
effective ollicer, and be promoted ill every grade of rank, up to that of lieutenant-colonel, 
with the officer who stood next below him in his regiment at the time he was apjiuinted to 
the staff.” Sir Jasper Nicolls thinks that such a plan “ would be an expensive arrangeineiit 
for the service, though beneficial for the individual and that it is liable to the objection of 
occasioning an irregularity of promotion which would make it “very unacceptable to the 
army at large.” Lieutenuiit-cidunel Fcilding appears to con.sidcr a plan of this description 
as liable to this objection : “If several officers were taken from one regiment to this staff 
duty or civil duly, the rapidity of promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be 
much greater than in a regiment whose oflicers were not taken fur that permanent duty; and 
I do not exactly see how the difficulty is to be obviated.” Colonel Dickson is of opinion that 
if the stuff, particularly “ the civil branch of it, (the commissariat, &c.) could bo removed 
from the effective strength, it would he desirable;” and Captain Macan, that “the staff', on 
a reduced scale, niiglit be borne on corps us supernumeraries, except officers employed on 
actual military staff duty,” and that “those attached to political situations, to the commis- 
sariat, and all duties unconnected with the military profession, should be borne as super- 
niitncrarie.s on corps ; and upon the occasion of corps taking the field, such officers should 
not he allowed to leave their civil duties, and reap the advantages of military command.” 
Sir T. Revncll — that “if the arrangement for the commissariat,” which hears the officers 
upon the strength of regiment, “ could be altered, it would be advisable, so as not to 
deprive the nrniy of so many officers ;” but he would uut recommend such an alteration fur 
the pay department. Lieutenaut-coloncl Watson is of opinion that “many of the appoint- 
ments might be filled, as in the British service, by persons non-military.” 

43G. Sir John Malcolm thinks that “the pay department should be separated from the 
army.” He remarks in another place as follows : “I must place under the head of civil 
staff* the auditor-general’s department, paymasters, collectors, magistrates, or other officers, 
continued permanently on civil duties. All persons appointed permanently to this branch 

should 
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should be struck ofl’ the strength of the corps to which they belonged. Their promolion 
should cease, and they should retain no further claims upon the military line tiian that of a 
right, at the stated period, to the pension of the rank they liehl when they were nominated 
to the civil staff. Any vacancy caused by the transfer of an ollicer to the civil stalf should 
be filled up by line and nut regimental promotion. It will be but just to the meritorious 
ollicers now in this branch to give them two or three years to make up their option, whether 
they will remain in it, or return to the military line of the service.” 

437. Major Wilson recommends that the civil staff should be a distinct servic'.e, by the 

fonnalion of a general and ordnance commissariat, on.similar principles to those in liis 

Majesty’s service.” 

438. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke is of opinion that officers appointed to the staff 

sl^ould invariably be taken off the strength of their regiments without prejudice to their 

promotion.” 

431). Sir William Kcir Grant thinks that there should be a separate service for (he duties 
of the stud, commissariat, building department, and such like. 

4 JO. Jdeiiteiiant-colonel Mayne is of opinion that ‘‘ the establishment of European oflicers 
present with Native corps should be kept more complete than has been the case of late 
years, by a promotion in lieu of ofliccrs appointed to the staff.” 

441. Colonel Stannus thinks that perhaps it might be found advisable to have separate 
<vstablishmcn1s for the coniiuissariat, barrack, and other branches connected with the military 
department.” 

442. In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the dilficulties in the way of a se- 
paration of the civil staff, on account of its unequal operation upon promolion, are stated 
and considered. 

Aiu/menlation and reduction of the Army hy whole Regiments^ and alteration of 

Establishments affecting Rank, 

443. The introduction of regimental promotion into the Company’s service, besides the 
inconvenience it has occasioned in regard to selection for the stuff, and the unequal demand 
fur staff employ upon particular regiments,* has been productive of a still more serious in- 
convenience in regard to alterations of establishment aflccling rank, or requiring an aug- 
mentation or reduction of establislimcnt by whole regiments. Sir Robert Scot, in adverting 
to the former class of these difficulties, observes as follows: “ Hitherto, when it has hocomo 
necessary to augment the armies of India, by adding to the number of regiments at the 
several Presidencies, the rule by which the officers have been taken from the old and pro- 
moted into the new regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, lias cither not been al- 
w^ays the same, or it lias at different times been very differently understood or applied ; and 
great public as well as private inconvenience has repeatedly been sustained by the measures 
which the Governments were afterwards compelled to adopt, with the view of correcting 
the irregularities committed on these occasions. On a late occasion also, when a certain 
change in the organization of the three armies, and an increase in the complement of Euro- 
pean officers took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were in various instances dis- 
similarly and unsatisfactorily effected. Whether this want of iiniforniily in so important a 
procedure has in every instance been produced by a want of sufficient clearness and precision 
in the regulations or instructions applicable to such maltr^rs, (»r from any other cause, I am 
not prepared to state; but as jealousies and discontent, and in many cases, serious injustice 
to individuals have been, and, while it is suffered to remain uncurrected, will continue to be 
its inevitable consequences, I submit that some just and uniform system should be clearly 
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laid down and piihlishod h> the army, and the several Commanders-in-chief and Govern- 
monfs abroad iinperalivtdy rcfjiiired to conform thereto.” 

414. J^nt the difficulty of doiiijy justice to the claims of the (company’s officers, upon 
occasions even when the service has been henclitted by an improved establisliment or an 
aiionif»ntiiiion by whole reg;iments, is trivial indeed, when compared with the serious public 
inconvenience which has resulted, since the introduction of reg;imen(al rise in 1790, from the 
impediment which it has opposed to the reduction of the army by whole rej^i men ts. Jt is 
staled by three? of the witnesses,* that no reduction by a whole rejifimcnt has been in con- 
sequence attempted since This difficulty, in the oj)inioii of Colonel Salnioiid, consti- 

tutes (ho principal defect in the system of the Indian army. It arises, as Sir J Nicolls 
remarks, “ from the location of the officers of the corps so reduced, so as to place them in 
other corps, without prejudice to their brother officers.” 

445. The mode in which ‘the officers of a reduced rcf^imcnt might be provided for, accord- 
ing to Sir Jasper Nicolls, would be to leave them in skeleton corps, to sup))Iy staff 
vacancies.” Sir John Malcolm thinks that when a temporary addition has been rcfjuired, 
it should not have been made by whole regiments, but by the formation of what are termed 
extra haftalions,” which “ are commanded by a captain of experience selected from the 
line, and have only two stall, an adjutant aud quartermaster. They are found (he says) to 
attain excellent discipline, and are quite e?qual to all the duties that occur within our terri- 
tories. Ill case of war or foreign service, they would no doubt require an additional numher 
of 1‘iUropeaii officers; hut this could with facility be given them from corps in garrison. The 
reduction of such corps, which has lately taken place to a considerable extent at all the 
Presidencies, is attended with none of the incorivenicucies before mentioned, and their 
maintenance is com|)aralively economical.” 

44(». The Return in Appendix (A.), No. t, may he referred to in illustration of the pre- 
ceding remarks. It will he seen by this, that the Native troops of the three Presidencies, in 
till' year 1820, amounted altog, ether to 260,273 men, and that the establishment, as at pre- 
sent fixed, is reduced to 15(5,500 men, or by upwards of 100,000 men, without any reduc- 
tion of the numher of regiments which had been raised, and which still form a burthen upon 
the Indian estahlishmeiit, the only reduction of European commissioned officers which has 
taken jilace, in consequence of this large reduction in the number of Natives, amounting to 
no more than “ two or three subalterns in each corps.” 

447. The mode in which Colonel Salmoiid proposes to obviate this serious defect in the 
system of the Compands service, is to offer a liberal and satisfactory commuted allow'unce 
for their commissions to as many officers,” upon a reduction of the establishment by whole 
regiments, “as chose to take it, allowing the seniors of each rank the first choice; the 
rediired officers,” if they did not accept of the commuted allowance, “ being allowed to 
exchange with officers of corresponding rank in other regiments” who might be so disposed.!' 
The officers being nearly of similar ages in the corresponding ranks. Colonel Salmond does 
not apprehend that in any case a young man, by the proposed method of exchange, would 
be substituted fur an old man. Colonel Salmond is also of opinion that the arrangement 
would not be attended with great additional expense, because all the expenses of a regiment 
not wanted for the service would thereby be saved, and the outlay incurred in buying oil* as 
nijiny European commissioned officers as arc equal to Ibe number required to be reduced, be 
thereby more than repaid in a short course of time. 

44S. Independently, however, of the dilliculty above stated to a reduction by whole regi- 
ineiils, it may he observcil, that the system of the Company’s service would hardly admit 
of such reduction, even if the officers rose in one line, their existing allowances, especially 

in 


* Soc reply of Sir J. Nirollsto question 117; SirT. Reyncll, :I49; Col. Salmond, 022. 

t Sff also a furthrr an<l more detitiled illustration of this plan in Colonel Salmond's reply to the Board’s Circular, 
Appendix (B.), No. 2, pp. 150 to IGU. 
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in the lower ranks, beinft* represented as not more than sufticient for tlicir ■maintenance *a 
fact which is of itself sufiiciont to account for the non-introduction into the Company's 
service of half pay, ‘'as it is understood in the Kind’s service.’’ Sir John Malcolm states, 
that he recollects only one instance of any consideralde reduction, which took place iniine> 
dialcly after his arrival at Madras, and consequently before the introduction of rejr'nnontal 
promotion. IIo states, that on this occasion the reduction "was attended with the j»rcatest 
distress to the European oflicers, who were, as far as he recollects, reduced to their mere 
subsistence, and allowed to j^o where they chose, while the men were wholly disbanded.” 

44t). Sir T. Pritzler rmnarks, that "additional companies to regiments will alwa 3 ^s Ik? 
found the best augmentation in case of war, as they would do for garrison duty, and thereby 
prevent recruits from being sent on service, who only tend to fill the hospitals; and when 
the service is over, the augmentation would soon be absorbed in Ibo corps by filling the 
vacancies occasioned by service.” 

450. In another of the rejilies to the Hoard’s circular the difficulties in the way of a 
reduction by whole regiments are stated and illustrated, and an opinion expressed that th(?y 
arc completely obviated hy Colonel Saluioiid’s plan above referred to. 

Furloiufh liegulalion. 

451. Major-general Sir Jasper Nicolls states that officers, after a residence of ten years in 
India, are allowed a furlough for three years, with the privilege of the pay of their rank ; but 
he does not think that one officer out of ten, as a subaltern, has availed himself of the leave 
of absence, from being unable to meet the expense, and probably, at length, having obtained 
sumo regimental or stall* appointment. Many officers who have sulfcred from ill health 
will make any sacrifice in preference to returning to India, but in gmieral they are very glad 
to get back. 

45J. Major-general Sir '^riiornas Rcyncll has corroborated the aliove testimony. Hi? 
doubts the elfccl of the furlough regulation to be* to iiidacc officers to save money with a 
view to their eventual retirement when they have served twenfy-two years. 

45JJ. LieutenanNcolonel J. W. Aitchison states, that the limitation regarding furlough is 
generally confined to the absence of four officers per regiment; but in some there arc more, 
in Olliers less ; it depends chiefly on sickness. The Court’s orders are, that all officers who 
require furlough on account of sickness bo allowed to conic home. 

454. In the Appendix will be found a Statement of the rates of furlough pay as they 
existed in 1813 and at present, and a Return of tlit; number of officers in receipt of furlough 
pay. with the amount of charge in each year from 17})G to the present time. It may be 
remarked, however, that furlough operates as u great saving to the Company, every officer 
on furlough losing at least two-thirds of his Indian allowances. 

455. Captain Balmain is of opinion that some check should be made to the frequency of 
furlough. 

45(>. Major Wilson thinks that officers should be encouraged to aciiuire informalioii in 
foreign countries. 

457. In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the indulgence of furlough is consi- 
dered of importance, from its tending to keep alivo the connexion between Iho European 
oilicer and bis native country, the feeling of which might be weakened, if the officer had 
not the option of visiting' this country on the pay of his rank, before he had served a suffi- 
cient lime in the country to entitle him to retire on full pay. 

Retiring Regulation, 

458. Major-general Sir Jasper Nicolls states, that after officers have served sixteen or 
eighteen years in India they generally prefer completing the term which entitles thorn to full 
pay in preference to seeking furlough, but it depends much upon the situation the officer 
holds, and upon his general health. 

459. Major- 
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459. Major-general Sir Tliomas Reynell corroborated this evidence (Nos. 12G-7). A' 
certain nninber ofoIRcers have availed themselves of the retiring Regulaliou ; certainly not 
SO many ii.s roiimiii to serve. 

4()0. (.'oloiiel Sahrioncl has not found the retired pay list to increase iriueli of late years ; 
not .so much as when it was first e.stal)Ubhed. He. accounts for the circumstance by staling’ 
that advantages had of late years been conferred upon the service wliicb forincrlv bad not 
existed; and the service becoming more valuable, officers were naturallv less willing to 
relincpii.^h it. 

4()1. JJo should calculate that the number of cadets who returned borne to enjoy tlieir 
pensions might be one in twenty. Jfi.s ob.«ervation regarding the retired half pay did not 
apply to Bengal alone, but to India in general. 

4t>2. The amount of the retired half pay wa.s, in round numbers (ending April 1831), 

4G3. Jjieutenant-c’olouel Ma\nc is of opitiioii that inducements should be lield out for 
a greater riuniber of retirements. 

4(i4. Major Nutt dwells on the importance and advantage of a retiring fund. 

4(>5. Colonel Heniiingtoii thinks that improved retiring pensions are rcHjuircd. 

4(JG. Sir If. Worsley is an advocate for a retiring pay in proportion to length of service. 

4G7. Captain (irant Duff* thinks that the retiring allowances are on too low a scale, and 
that the retiring fund among the otneors should bo supported by the Directors. 

4(i8. 8ir 4'. Pritzler is of opinion that “all officers who have served twenty-two years are 
entitled to the same retiring pension, whatever rank they may have attaincMl.” 

4(JJ). Lieutenant-colonel Colcbrouke thinks that pensions should be given to European 
officers and soldiers in proportion to their length of service, 

470. In the Appendix will bo found a statement of the retiring allowances of European 
coiiiiiiissioned officers in 1813 and at present, and a return of the number of retired oi’lic<3r.s 
in the receipt of full and half pay, with the amount of charge in each year from 17i)G to the 
present lime. 

471. The following are the number of European commissioned officers who retired from 
the service in each year, and at each presidency, and in India, from 1813 to 1830, according 
to the Table in Appendix (A.), No. 5C: 






BENGAL. 

MAD WAS. 

KOMWAY. 

INDIA. 





1B13 




12 

21 

10 

52 

IBll 




80 

22 

8 

00 

11(15 




85 

18 

4 

57 

IKin 




25 

27 

10 

<(2 

1H17 




11 

15 

7 

88 

laiu 




10 

20 

8 

42 

1811) 




15 

18 

8 

41 

1820 




21 

7 


88 

1821 




10 

15 

5 

80 

1822 




20 

17 

0 

52 

1»23 




27 

18 

8 

48 

1824 




24 

1.9 

5 

48 

1825 




31 

22 

4 

57 

1820 


• • 


25 

23 

4 

52 

1827 


• • 


20 

81 

8 

08 

1828 


• • 


82 

15 

5 

52 

1220 




80 

28 

11 

* 75 

1880 


• • 


28 

52 

8 

88 


472, In 
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472, In the following* Tahic Iho refirementis arc contrasted with the appointnicuts of cadets 
made twenty-two \ears preceding that of the year of refiroraent. The retirements are 
obtained from the preceding I'ahle, and the appointments from the second of the Tables, 
given under tho. head of “ Casualties and Appointiiients.” In the third column the rate per 
cent, of retirements, contrasted with the appointments twenty- two years back, is stated. 
When an officer has completed twenty-two years of actual service in India, he is entitled to 
retire on the full pay of his rank, and the Table has accordingly been constructed to show 
whether there is any and wJiat proportion observable between ihcj number of appointments 
and retiremciils at ilie interval above stated : 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Aftf*r an 

RETIREMENTS, 
interval of Twenty -tA^o Years. 

Per-ccntaftc 

of 

Retirements. 

1 7!>6 

Ill 

1818 


• • 


12 

30-842 

TJO? 

182 

1819 


• • 


11 

8ro<;o 

1708 

108 

1820 


• • 

• • 

88 

8*088 

1700 

219 

1821 




36 

1(5* 188 

IHOO 

474 

1822 


• • 

• # 

52 

10*5)70 

1801 

18 

182:1 


• • 


48 

100*000 

1 802 

291 

1821 

• • 

• • 

m m 

48 

16* 19 i 

1808 

492 

1825 

• • 

• • 

• • 

57 

1 J *585 

IBO-t 

857 

1826 

• • 

a • 

• • 

52 

14*5(55 

1 805 

489 

1827 

• • 

• m 


68 

' 15*189 

1 80(5 

840 

1828 

• • 

m • 

• • 

52 

15*291 

1807 

281 

18*29 

• • 

• • 

• * 

75 

2(5*(>9(> 

1808 

263 

1880 


• • 

• • 

88 

88* 1(50 

From 1700 to 1801 .. 

1,890 

From 1818 to 182:1 

• • • 


217 

17*7(?9 

— 1802 to 1808 . . 

2,468 

— 1824 to 1830 

• • 

• • 

210 

17*8(5 4 

— 1700 to 1808 . . 

8,853 

— 1818 to 1880 

» • 


687 

17*880 


473. Officers, howev€?r, having* the privilege of a furlough to England of three years, after 
service often years in India, many avail thelnselvf^s of tliis privilege previously to retire- 
ment, wdiicli postpones their privilege of retiring on tho pay of their rank to a service of 
twenty-five years. Accordingly, tho following calculation is meant to provide for the case of 
officers so circumstanced ; 


APPOINTMENTS. 

RETIREMENTS. 

Twenty -five Years afterwards. 

1 

Per-eenlaj^e 

of 

Retirement M. 

From 1796 <o 1800 

. . 

1,347 

From 1821 to m26 

, . 

286 

17-520 

— 1801 to 1805 


1,622 

— 1826 to 1830 

■ • 

885 

20-653 

— 1790 to 1806 


2,069 

— 1021 to 10.80 


571 

19-232 


474. According to these data, the average number of appointments from 175)6 to 1813, 
being at the rate of 243 annually, the retirements in the years from 1831 to 1835, would 
average 43 at a per-ccnlagc of 17*83. If the period of twenly-live years be taken, the 
per-centage from the Table being 10*232, the average number of retirements in the years 
from 1834 to 1838 would he 46. But these numbers are evidently too low, as they fall 

q considerably 
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considerably below Ibe averaj^o of Ihc actual retirements lor several years past, which in the 
years from IS24 to 18^30 amount to (>2 annually.* 

47"). "riio per-centaj'o of retirtjmciits from among the European conimi.ssioncd oflicers, 
from IHU3to 1830, |- being and the present authorized establishment of European 

eommis.sioncd oHicers being 4,120, the average number of retirements annually would, 
according to Ibis method of calculation, amount to sixty; but the following considerations 
seem to show that this average is likely to vary in a scries of years, being sometimes above 
and sometimes Indow that amount. 

47(>. TIkj average number of appointments per annum to keep up the present authorized 
establi.shment being 209, when (be existing supernumerari(*s shall have been absorbed, and 
the appoinlments from 1796 to 180(i averaging annually 303, the re tirements in the years 
from I8J8 to 1828, when these officers completed their twenty-two years of service, must be 
expected to be considerably in excess of what will take place in the succeeding ton years, 
the appointments allecting which, namely, from 1807 to lSi8, averaging no more than 129 
annually. Again, in tlie years 1819 to 1828, the appoiiitment.s average annually 306, and 
coiisec|uent1y the retirements that will take place in the years from 18 II to 1850, may he 
I'xpectcd to be considerably in excess of sixty annually, when the retired list will probably 
Ir.ive attained its maximiiiii, if the establishment of European cuminissioncd officers should 
not intermediately have bcoti increased. 

477. The variation, therefore, between the result obtained from the ascertained per-centago 
on appointments, and the per-centage of retirements, contrasted with the establisbuient of 
European cominissioiKMl oflicers, seems to be attributable to the niiniber of appointments 
affecting r(;ti remen ts being considerably in excess of the actual number of casualties, occa- 
sioned by the large augmentations which have intermediately been made since I79(i, while 
the number of retinmients arc not as large as they would have been if the establishment 
bad been as large in 1796 as it is at present. In corroboration of this remark, it may be 
observed that the average number of ^appointments from 1796 to 1813 is 2 13, while the 
casualties on the present authorized e.stal)lishnicnt do not exceed 209 annually on an average. 
From 171KJ to 1811, the average of appointments annually is 211; from 1796 to 1823, it 
is 237 ; and from 1796 to 1828, it is 258; which shows that during the whole period up to 
1830, a larger number of appointments affecting retirements up to that time have been made, 
than will be brought into operation in succeediug years. 

478. A few facts or suggestions in relation to the European oflicers, not comprehended 
under the preceding heads, will conclude wdial the witnesses have slated in regard to this 
important branch of the Indian military establishment. 

OJ) -reckon ings, 

479. The officers, on succeeding to a regiment, participate in the profits of a fund dono- 
ijiiriated the ofl-reckoning fund, which is formed from the surplus of the oft-reckouings of 
the European and Native troops of the different branches of service belonging to the Com- 
pany at the three Presidencies. The funds of the three Presidencies are thus joined for 
gen€;rai and equal division among the colonels of n*ginients. Lieutenant-colonel Watson 
slates, that “ the Bengal Presidency furnishes a greater .surplus sum for dividend than the 
others proportionably.” Colonel lieiglilon states, that “ when the regiments were divided 
in 1824, a colonel-coiiiiiiandaiil was given to each battalion, and winch is now called a regi- 
nuMit ; and by the Regulations of the Company it is ordered, that an oflicer promoted, and 
who would have obtained off-reckonings on the old establishment prior to 1826, should 

receive 


♦ S<‘€' promotion rciUulutions ncronipan>iii^ Appendix (B.), No. 23. 

t Set* Uk* lirst of the Tables under tlic head C'asuidties and Appointments,'* para. 7.'> of this Synopsis. 
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receive the old established allowance for two battalions ; and that officers who succeed lo 
oil-reckoning's subsequently, should only get the short or half allowance.** 

480. fn the Appendix, will be found a statement of the rates of olT-reckonings at each 
Presidency as they existed in 1813 and at present, and also tl‘o value of itn ofl-reckoniug 
share in each year from 1813 to the present time ; with the number of colonels in receipt ol 
lull and half shares of oil- reckonings, and of those who have not yet come into the r(?ccipt 
of a half-share, with the sum paid as compensation to oflicers who succeeded to off- reck- 
onings betwoon 1824 and 182(5, in each year from that period lo the present lime. 

481. Sir .Tohn Malcolm is of opinion that “ officers should serve a certain number of years 
before they c-.ould be entitled lo enjoy the benefits of oil-reckonings ; this arrangement, bow- 
ev(M*. to bo just, slionld in a great degree be prospective, alltjcling in its operation none 
wlio had been more than six or seven years in the service.** He adds again, “ Every in- 
dividual, before be became eligible’* to the command of a regiment, “ should have s(^rv(*d 
with credit for a certain period in the command of a corps, or in station so high in the 
general staff, as to be deemed of equal importance as that charge.** 

482. He thinks that colonels should be allowed to command their regiments when they 
had no general charge.” 

483. In another of the replies to the Hoard’s circular, the Regulation is considered im- 
politic, which prcvcMits a colonel in receipt of ofr-rcckonings from drawing the command- 
luonc'v of his regiiiierit, from its discouraging many good oflicers of that rank from remaining 
in India, which they pr<ibably would do if they could receive commaiul-moiiey and off- 
reckonings at the same lime ; and by this means there would bo a larger proportion of senior 
oflicers of the Company’s service present with corps, and entitled to exerciso the higher com- 
mands oil held service than there arc at present.*’ 

Military Funds. 

481. ** There are funds at all the Presidencies of India called military funds, which arc 

maintained by subscriptions on the part of the officers, and by contributions from the Com- 
pany. From those funds, and the orphan fund in Bengal, and from Lord Clivtfs fund,* the 
w'idows of officers and their children arc provided for. liord Clive’s fund has long since been 
worn out, principal and interest, so that the charges upon it arc in fact charges upon the 
Company. With regard to the military fund, the direct aid of the Company is £5,123 
p('r annum ; but the funds profit principally by an indirect aid, in the shape of a high rate 
of interest on their balances, and on an advantageous rate of exchange on their remittances 
to England,” Mr. Melvill calculates “ the total advantages to the funds in those various 
imxles” at £47,01)1 a-year, “ including the direct contribution of £5,123. Those funds an* 
not managed by the Company, hut by trustees appointed on the part of officers.** 

485. In the Appendix will he found a Statement of the rates of pensions payable from 
Lord Clive’s fund, as they stood in 1813 and at present ; and also a Return of the jnimher 
of officers and soldiers, and their widows, in receipt of pensions from Lord Clive’s fund, 
with the aggregate amount of charge in each year from 1813 to the present time. 

48(5. Captain Macan describes the comparative situation of officers in India with that of 
civilians,” as being “ infinitely inferior in every respect ; in power, iu eonfid(;iice of the 
Covernment, in allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or precedence in society.” 
Ill illustration of this remark, lit*, states that “ an oOieer coiiiriiauding a cf»rps has to pay the 
sum of twenty rupees a month from Government to the CUihval before two witnesses. A 
civilian has the disbursement of thousands, without such unjust or degrading suspicion.” 

487. Lieutenant-colonel Baker recom mends that officers should he compensated for the 
loss of bungalows when a station is abandoned. 

• 488. Sir 
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Sir R. Scot, 1131. 

Question 1232. 


488, Sir .Tolin Malcolm does not think '' it desirable that any share of the ordinary civil 
situations of Government should he g;iveii to military men f’ hut he advocates the existing^ 
pracfii c of their having ** ei|uiil pretensions with other branches of the service to political 
situations in [ndia.'’ Lieutenant-colonel Watson concurs in this opinion, adding that 

political and military functions are more analogous to each other, as far as relates to 
Asiatic court.s and Eastern diplomacy.” 

4Sf). Sir John Malcolm in another place remarks as follows: In the various situations, 
civil and political, which military men have been called upon by emergencies to fill during 
the last forty years of wars and revolutions, they have rendered llie greatest services to the 
(jovernment and their country. 

41)0. ‘‘ In the political line theirclaim, when recommended by superior fjnaliiications, has 

been long recognised, and it would he the worst of policy to narrow selection to stations, 
on the fulfilment of the duties of which peace or war may depend.” 

4f)l. Sir T. Pritzlcr remarks, that the employment of military men generally in civil 
situations must he injurious to the army f’ hut he admits, indeed, that “ military men only 
•are lit persons to he employed at some of the Native courts.” 

402. Lieiilenant-cnloncl llaker and Lieulenaut-coloncI Maync consider the employment 
of military men in civil situations as ohjectinnahlc. 

4!)‘l. (.hiloneljoliii Munro and Sir II. Worsley, on the other hand, regard the employ- 
ineiit of odicers in political situations and on the civil staff as desirable. 

404. Colonel Salinond remarks, that ‘‘ the cjualificalioiis of many military men for poli- 
tical and even for judicial and revenue duties cannot he doubted : experience has settled that 
point. As residents at Native courts they are peculiarly acceptable and useful.” 

405. Colonel Salinond lia.s given a return of the number of officers in civil employment 
at (he three Presidencies, ainuunting altogether to 2J8. 

40(). Major Wilson thinks it ac]vi.sablc to employ military men on extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as the uc(|uisition of new' territory, &c. except in the political department, where 
their services arc always useful, 

407, Captain Duff is of the same opinion. * 

408. Captain Pago rcmark.s, that the Natives are more disposed to yield a cheerful obe- 
dience to military men than they would to civiiian.s. 

40,0. The employment of military men in civil situations is in another of the replies con- 
sidered bencticial. 

European Corps. 

500. What relates to the European corps of the Indian service may be conveniently 
coinpri.sed in a slaieincnt of the information or opinions given by the several witnesses, in 
relation to the mode in which thev arc recruited from this country, or by volunteers from 
llis Majesty’s regiments on their return from India to England. 

The pay of and the mode in which the .soldiers arc victualled ; the practice of inebriety, 
how checked ; the method taken to improve them by the establishment of regimental schools 
and libraries. 

The provi.sion made for the maintenance of their children, whether by European or Native 
women, together with a few particulars in regard to European corps generally, not comprised 
in those above mentioned. 

501. Tbe Company’s European regiments are kept complete by receiving a certain portion 
of recruits annually from Chatham (the dep6t), and in some degree by volunteers from Ilis 
Majesty’s regiments when sent home. 

502. The artillery have the choice of all European recruits, which is considered by Sir 
T. Pritzler to be prejudicial to the infantry. 

503. The 
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503. Tlie bounty for the recruit is the same in the Company’s service as in the King s, 
anti recruits are sent out at th(3 age of from twenty to thirty. 

504. Recruiling- for the Company’s army has diminished lately, only 500 recruits having 
been sent out last year, instead of, upon an average, 1,500 for the last eleven years. 

505. Lieutenant-colonel Ilopkinson is of opinion that the system of recruiting might be 
improved. 

50(>. Major Nutt recommends that an artillery officer from each Presidency should bo 
detached to England for the purpose of enlisting men. 

507. The embarkation of troops for India should be so arranged that they may arrive 
there in the cool season. 

508. It is seldom practicable to attend to flie stationing of troops in the most healthy 
situations on their first arrival in India. Bangalore is the inorft healthy situation for new 
comers, in the Madras Presidency. 

508 (fl). A considerable expense is saved in recruiting and transporting' men to India for 
the purpose of maintaining the European troops in an efficient state, by the soldiers of King’s 
regiments, on the return of their corps to England, volunteering into regiments in the service 
of II is Majesty or the Company. Sir J. Nicolls estimates the saving from this practice at 
not less than .C50 per man. 

500. Sir Jl. Scot thinks it is advisable that all soldiers who are desirous and efficient, not 
exceeding forty years of age, should be allowed to volunteer; but by thf 3 present regulation 
the King’s soldiers, when their regiments are ordered home, arc not allowed to volunteer 
into regiments in India beyond the age of thirty years. Sir Edward Paget, however, does 
not think it would be prudent to extend their period. It is not recommended that soldiers 
should be allowed to colonize in India, with the view ultimately of providing recruits for Iho 
Indian army. 

51(1. The number of Europeans employed in India in each* year, from 1798 to 18*30, is 
stated in the first column of the Table which is given under the head of European and 
Native troops. 

511. In the Appendix is a Tafele of the pay of European non-commissioned officers and 
pri\ates at each Presidency. 

512. Sir John Malcolm observes : " With respect to the pay of the European soldier, my 
opinion is that we have gone to an extreme, and that in many respects an expense has been 
incurred beyond what was called for, either by attention to the liabits or health of European 
troops serving in India.” 

5L3. European soldiers in Bengal are victualled altogether by the commissariat at a fixed 
daily stoppage ; a system which is much preferable to the soldier providing for himself. 

514. The supply of meat and bread to Europeans in India is stated to be very good. 

515. No means have as yet proved an effectual check to drunkenness. The establishment 
of canteens has been attended with good effect as to the (|aa1ity of the liquor consumed by 
the mem and kee'ping them in their quarters, but habitual drunkards have in consequence 
more facilities than formerly for obtaining liepior. The soldier at the Presidency of Bengal 
receives a compensation in lieu of spirits. Beer, wine, and all kinds of spirits have been 
introduced into the canteens, but to no use, as those inclined to drink will always resort to 
the most ardent spirits. 

516. The rule which obtains in His Majesty’s service, that the European soldiers shall 
receive their pay daily, is stated to have had the most demoralizing efiect among the (Com- 
pany’s 


* See also his reply to Board’s Circular, Appendix (B.), No. 13, p. 311. 
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pany’s troops, and to havi; j;iven riso to increased drunkenness. The difliculty, also, of car- 
ry iti”’ the order into ellcct in the Company’s service is ur£red as an obstacle to the rule. 

Qiirsiions -^17. The repjiiiicntiil schools estaldishL'd in India are of the best description, where the half- 

iJDto i.vi. caste children, as well as the children by European women of Earopoan soldiers, are taught 
without distinction. Sir T. Ileynell states that these schools arc well attended. 

372-3. 518. The half-casto children of the Company’s soldiers at Bengal are removed at eight 

i.v>-3. years old to the orphan school of the Presidency to which they belong. They are hot gene- 

rally brought lip to any trade. 

14 G- 8 . 5IJ). In regard to the libraries established for the soldiers, it is staled that the etfect of 

these has been very good in relh^ving the tedium of a barrack life. The hooks are said to 
he read “very much” by the soldiers. “When canteens were establislujd, all implements 
which could be of any use, to encourage the soldiers to exercise were given to them at the 
expense of the canteen. Public tivc-courts are built at all European stations, and other 
methods are besides adopted fur diverting the minds of the soldiers when not on duly.” 

Appcmiix (UOi 520. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke is of opinion that the discouragement of the marriage 
of European soldiers “ with the Natives is unjust and impolitic;” and that “ their children 
would form a most valuable class, if properly attended to.” 

No. 13, p. 311. 521. Lieutenant-colonel Ilopkinson is of opinion that the pay to the European wives of 

European soldiers should be increased from live to seven rupees per month. In Bengal it is 
eight rupees per month. 

Qarsiion 157. 522. It is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir T. Ileynell that many of the children of Ruro- 

^ Major solilicrs by European women, when of proper age, are enlisted into the King’s and 

382*^1711) to 1 750. Coinpan\’s service. The following testimony of Colonel Ilopkinson, in regard to children 

1327. of this description, would seem to load to a different conclusion : it is striking and important: 

Also his reply to th<! ^^AVIicii I was u subaltern in the corps it was my custom and duty to go round the place 
App. '(Ho/ Nu-* where the Europeans lived, to see (hat they were comfortable, and had got their houses and 

p. :n2. ’ .streets clean. In going there so frequently, I had an opportunity of seeing children in great 

numbers, of pure European blood; yet long as I have been in the service, I cannot recollect 
above one inslance where one of those children attained maturity. The circumstance made 
a deep impression on me, and for many years 1 have mdHe enquiries on this subject, hut I 
never could ascertain that in any corps the children, ever lived ; if they did, many would be 
now bearing arms or in public oHices. This struck me the mure forcibly from the circum- 
stance that many young men who have come out as recruits in the artillery, wanting to get 
their discharge, to obtain wdiicb, it is necessary a substitute should be provided. Now, if 

any or even a very small proportion of those children born had lived to attain the age of 

maturity there would have been no difliculty whatever in getting substitutes ; but I never 
knew or ever beard of one single instance in the Madras establishment where one was so 
procured, or where a man born in India, of pure European blood, ever attained an age suf- 
ficiently mature to be taken as a substitute. I staled this fact to the adjutant- general at 
Madras, and pressed the point on his attention ; he was struck with the circumstance, and 
obtained the sanction of the Commandcr-in-c)ilcf to order that the European corps, King’s 
and Company’s, .should .send in a return of the children born of European parents in India: 
that return came, and was sent to me to arrange. I have got the papers with me. The 
corps did not, however, seem exactly to understand the order, and the returns were, 1 
found on examination, very incorrect and incomplete, some corps having included children 
that have been born in (his country, and have gone out with their parents ; other corps 
included the half-caste children; hut however incorrect, it will still seem to show how very 
few are living in proportion to the great number that have been born there, and how very 
few are still beyond the age of childhood. This return is perfectly correct as to the number 
now living, but is not correct as to the number born, for it is, I believe, only these few 
years that any thing like a register of children has been kept.” 

Quesiioli The half-caste children of European soldiers are never enlisted into an European 

151 . regiment except as drummers or fifers. Sir Jasper Nicolls sees no objcc.tion to half-castes 

being 
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being admitteil into the Company's Native or European regiments as rank-and-file men, 
hilt, as there is a strong prejudice against them on the part of Natives, it is better that they 
should not be admitted to the rank of ollicors. 

534. The half-caste population in the neighbourhood of cantonments is not considerable 
or increasing. 

535. Major Wilson recommends the formation of “ two experimental regiments of East 
Indians,'* the first battalions being oflicercd with Europeans, and the second with East 
Indians. 

53(k European troops in India are stated to sustain a disadvantage with respect to their 
accounts, viz» that in piiyiiients made by the troops to the East-India Company, the rupee 
is credited at a sterling value considerably below that at which it is debited to them in the 
payments made in England on their account.’'^ 

537. 'Fhe system in respect to European corps generally is not to detach them on any but 
im[)ortant services. 

538. Regarding the pensions of non-commissioned ufiicers and men, it is stated that any 
man after ten years service is eligible to the pension or invalid establisliment ; but if be bas 
received an injury wbicb prevents him doing bis duty, he is always entitled to be invalided 
or pensioned, without reference to period of service. 

531). Lienfenant-colonc'l Colebrooke is of opinion fliat pensions should be given to Euro- 
pean officers and soldiers in proportion to tbeir length of service. 

530. Major Wilson recommends that a furlough should bo granted “ to the well behaved 
European soldier of a certain number of years service.*' 

52)1. The following are the replies which have been received to the question, Whether 
advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with the army might he expected 
from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India, or in any of our Eastern 
colonies 

5^33. Colonel Liniond thinks that *Mhc introduction of promiscuous settlers, by bringing 
in collision the vices of our country, would be destructive of the impression on the mind of 
the Native of European superioHty and perfection, and ultimately, by the increase of that 
description of oflspring, accelerate a crisis yet far distant.” 

533. Sir John Malcolm observes, ‘‘ I cannot think that settlers in India would ever fill 
our ranks with recruits equal to those which are freshly imported from England ; and tlicro 
is no other mode in which I can contemplate any benefit to the public interests, as connected 
with the army, from such colonization.” 

53*1. Sir T. Pritzler states that, ‘‘except in the hills, no European could earn his living 
by labour.” He adds, “ It would bo very desirable to establish European pensioners on the 
bills, where, by a little labour, they would, with their pension, be enabled to live more com- 
fortably, and to render their progeny a much more moral and useful race of beings than 
they are at present. Europeans with capital might settle in India to advantage.” 

535. Colonel Stannus remarks, that the danger resulting from colonization, “ in enabling 
Native powers to attach Europeans to their service with greater ease than at present, is more 
of a political than a military question.” 

533. Colonel John Muiiro states, “ I consider the free settlement of British subjects in 
India to be extremely important to the prosperity of that country. AVitli respect to the 
army, I do not apprehend that it would have any consequences either favourable or other- 
wise, for a. considerable period of time. Hereafter, perhaps, recruits might be found among 
the descendants of the settlers, or corps of topassees might bo formed ; a description of force 
that was indeed used in the early period of our military history.” 

537. Lieutenant- 
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537. Lieu tenant-colonel Mayne — “ 1 cannot see how any advantage to the public interests 
connected with the army should be expected from encouraging* the settlement of Europeans 
in Fridiu. A general colonization would endanger the .safety of the empire. Our strength 
i.s in the high opinion the Natives entertain of the European character ; weaken that high 
opinion, and you undermine the foundation of our power.*’ 

538. Lieutenant-colonel De Ilavilland and Colonel Peimiugton expressed themselves 
nearly to the same effect. 

539. Major Nutt says, "The permanent residence of nriti.sli subjects in India, I am 
decidedly of opinion should rather be discouraged than promoted. It must be recollected 
that the soil in India is not like that of New South Wales, unappropriated, but, gc^^erally 
.speaking, private property, and therefore not at the disposal of Government. It should 
also lu) our policy gradually to indroducc the Natives of the country into the administration 
of its affairs, which would never be accomplished, at least amicably, if Europeans were 
allowed to settle there in any considerable number, as they would naturally look, and soon 
beiwnne clamorous for the introduction of English laws and an English legislative assembly, 
to the e\'cln.sion or suppression of the Hindoos and Mahomedans. The Anglo-Indians 
would also desire to have their representatives and share in the Government, and hence 
would probably ensue a contest that would be alike fatal to tbe interests of all, and possibly 
the existence ot‘ two partitas out of the three.” 

540. Captain Ualmain thinks that *^ad vantage may be expected from the settlement of 
Hritisli .subjects in India and he states his reasons at some length. 

541. Sir II. Worsley remarks that colonization would be disadvantageous, except in 
respect to individuals of capital, or in Ceylon and the Eastern Islands. 

542* Colonel Salmond observes, that ** Englishmen cannot increase and multiply in the 
country called India; in the hot triangle included within the Himalaya Mountains, the Indus 
and the sea, there are not perhaps 100 men and women now living in all India, the offspring 
of European soldiers by Euro|>ean women, who have been bom in that country.” 

543. Major Wilson thinks that the interests of a body of British colonists in India 
would be much more ideiiliiied with the British Government than those of any others of our 
subjects; there would from colouizatiou be a greater number, and a better description of 
contractors for public works and supplies, who would be individuals of greater energy and 
more active habits than they are at present. There cannot bo a doubt that a militia com- 
posed of colonists, or one of which colonists formed an influential part, would be a material 
addition to the military strength of our Government in India” 

544. Captain Page is of opinion that tbe interests of the army would not be affected by 
the settlement of Europeans in India, but that great commercial advantages would be 
derived from it, as cotton, silk, sugar, tobacco, drugs, and other produce of India might he 
cultivated by Europeans with similar advantages as Indigo. 

545. Captain Grant Duff considers colonization as unjust to the Natives ; and he replies 
to the reasoning which has been urged in favour of the measure. 

54(i. Mr. Elpliinstone observes, ** 1 do not see much eflect the settlement of Europeans 
would have on tbe array. The sepoys would participate in any eflect it had on the other 
Nativc.s. It might aflbrd employment to European soldiers worn out in the service, and it 
might also offer attractions to men before they could get their discharge. I do not think it 
would lead to more marriages among men who remained with their regiments, or that it 
would have much effect on their conduct in other respects. It would probably lead to many 
marriages among the officers, which with the introduction of the sons of settlers into the 
army would weaken the tie between it and this country.” 

547. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrookc thinks that European oiTicers as well as soldiers 
should be allowed to settle in India, and that jagheers should be granted to them ; and ho 
also suggests whether colonies of Europeans might not be formed at stations where large 
bodies of troops are no longer required. 


548. Sir 
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548. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that European soldiers when invalided should 
be allowed to settle in India, and also officers. 

549. In another of the replies to the circular, it is remarked that colonization is not 

necessary for military purposes, and that there is little probabil/ty of Europeans earning a 
subsistence in India by labour. . 

Company’s Europkan Infantry. 

550. Therk is an European regiment in the service of the East- India Company at each 
Presidency, the officers of which are promoted in separate wings.* 

551. ^'he separate promotion of ofliccrs serving in the same corps, and liable to super* 
sede each other, is strongly objected to by some of the witnesses if Lieutenant-colonel 
Aitchison observes that, ''as far as the European officers are concerned, it must prove inju- 
rious to the actual performance of their duty, inasmuch as they rise separately by wings, 
and arc liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a regular routine, according to 
previous seniority in the regiment;” and Colonel Leighton states, that "a better plan 
could not have been fallen upon to create dissension among the European officers.” 

552. Colonel Leighton is of opinion that it would be impolitic to dispense with the 
European regiments of the Company’s service, as from those corps " a great number of 
non-commissioned officers are supplied to the Native infantry and to departments.” He 
adds, " there are other reasons why those regiments should be kept up, and the number of 
men increased instead of being diminished. I consider that they w'ere much more useful as 
two regiments than as they are at present ; 500 Europeans in one part of (he country and 
500 in another, are sometimes very much wanted, and very useful.” Lieutenant-colonel 
Aitchison also considers the corps "highly efficient, as much so as any European regiment 
can bo;” and that "if any want be felt, it is the want of officers.” 

553. Lieutenant-colonel Watson would not advise the reduction of the European regi- 
ments, "unless some arrangement could be provided for supplying the numerous subordinate 
departments of general staff with warrant and non-commissioned officers ;” and lie considers 
that, if practicable it would be belter that cadets, on their arrival in India, should serve in 
an European before they join a Native corps. 

554. The remarks of Sir Robert Scot on this subject are as follow: " In my judginont, 
the maintenance of a large and efficient force of European infantry, in the service of the 
Company, is not less indispensable to the completion of their army, and as the principal 
source from which a very extensive demand for non-commissioned officers and privates for 
employment in all the different branches of the staff and other departments of the army in 
garrison, cantonment, and in the field, and in many other situations besides, must always be 
supplied, that it is advisable on political grounds also ; and it is therefore with equal regret 
and surprise that I have lately heard of a measure being in contemplation, if not already in 
progress in Rengal, which, if persevered in, cannot fail I think in lowering its consequence 
and efficiency while it reduces its numbers ; this would prove a most serious blow, and one 
that could not be long uiifelt by the Native army, which, deprived of the support of a 
respectable European force in the service of the same master, a result which would in no 
great time follow the adoption of the measure in question, would probably sink in self- 
estimation, as well as in that of others, and by degrees become so inferior in character and 
efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted with those great interests of which it is, 
and always has been, the only effectual and legitimate guardian. I strongly deprecate, 

therefore. 


* See reply of Col. S almond to question 600 ; Licut.-col. Feildiug, 794; Lieut. -col. Watson, 1002; ('ul. Wm. 
Dickson, 1618 and 1764. 

For the Numbers and Expense of the European infantry regiments, in each year from 1813 to 1830, see the Return 
in Appendix (A.), Nos. 2 and 3, p. 6. 

t See reply of Lieut.-col. Attchisuu to question 1773 ; Col. Leighton, 1987 and 1988. 
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tribes, from which the Bengal sepoy.i are chiefly drawn, are stated to be, both morally and 
physically^ a much finer race than that from which the Madras army is recruited. The 
Bengal sepoys are born soldiers, the Madras are taught to be so. Atnuiig the Bengal sepoys, 
Hindoos of the belter class greatly preponderate ; among the Madras sepoys there is 
a nmcli larger proportion of Mahoroedans, and Hindoos of the lower castes. Mutinies are 
of less frequent occurrence among the Bengal than among the Madras sepoys. No bounty, 
is paid to a sepoy on enlistment. 

508. At one time, just before the conquest of Mysore, there was great difficulty found in 
procuring recruits at Madras, and in maintaining the battalions in a complete state. The 
desertions were frequent. This induced the Madras Government, with the sanction of the 
Court, to increase the pay of the Native troops at Madras from five to seven rupees a-month. 
This has produced adiflerence between the pay of the Bengal and Madras sepoy, which exists 
to the present moment. There was also difliculiy in recruiting the Madras army in iSOGand 
1807; but there is no difficulty at the present time. Mussulmans arc not so frequently 
enlisted now as formerly. They obtain preferable employment in other ways; such as in 
provincial courts of justice, for iustauce. 

569. At Bombay, during the war in 1817-18, there was a difficulty in obtaining a suffi- 
cient number of recruits within that Presidency, and many were enlisted from llindoostan. 
No difficulty, however, is apprehended in future. Kccniits are enlisted from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-two in time of peace; in war, as old as twenty-five. Recruit hoys are 
a most useful establishment, from which are obtained the best non-commissioned officers in 
the service. The practice of enlisting these boys attaches both the parent and son to the 
service. Five thousand men could be raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months. 
The Bombay troops arc .staled to be best adapted for infantry. 

570. It is a common saying among Natives of rank, that We (the Europeans) have 
taught the mean to beat the noble.” Captain Macan thinks that we shall always have good 
troops if we can command their afleciions and fidelity, which (he says) is of much greater 
importance than any imaginable perfection of discipline. The attachment to the scr\ice he 
considers to be less than it was formerly, in consequence of a diminution in its advantages 
and importance. The sepoy was never much imbued with notions of loyalty, and if dis- 
charged from oiir ranks, would not hesitate to take service wherever he could better liiin- 
.self. The discontents of the sepoys are .stated hy Captain Macan to be artfully worked on 
by brahmins or priests, who never, in his opinion, should have been enlisted in our ranks; 
for no man (he says) who possesses a character superior to that which he can acquire as 
a soldier, and who, although he may have disgraced himself before the enemy, is still vene- 
rated by his companions in arms, can be fit for the military service. Captain Macan, how- 
ever, states that the fancy for brahmins has almost entirely ceased, and that we are getting 
rid of them as fast as we can. 

57J. Sir «lohn Malcolm, in speaking of the Natives of the Bombay army, slates, that 

the llindooslanee men, though in size, appearance, and perhaps in a certain degree of 
military pride, superior to the Konkanecs, and Deccances, the latter are more patient under 
privation and fatigue, more easily suiisisted and managed, and in bravery to be fully their 
equals. The Bombay army is at present (1B()0) composed of 


'' Ilindooslariees .. .. .. .. 12,476 

Konkanees .. •• .. .. .. .. 10,015 

Deccanees • • . . * . . . • . . . 1,910 


572. “ If the encouragements now given are continued to the men of the Bombay pro- 
vinces, there will not in future be occasion to have recourse to other countries for recruits. 

.573. ** I regret to observe that the pride of caste is now much cherished by the men, 
and considered by the oflicers. There are no prejudices and pretension.^ that will be found 
so injurious, if not resisted, as those minor ones of caste, if they receive more attention 
than is due to them. When a.s frequently happens, (brahmins) solicit their European supe- 
riors to classify .sepoys, and to place sentries in a manner that will prevent the inconvenience 

of 
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of their wasliinj;* or beinj^ ofleusive, they should he lold the soldier is ennobled by his occupa- 
tion, and that they mij'ht leave the public service, if the proximity to any of those employed 
in it was insuilerablc. 

574. “ 1 have served with and commanded Native troops of fbuioal, Madras and BombaVt 
and I have hardly a choice. Tliev have diflerent <|ualities. but with oood ofticers they are 
all excellent troops. 1 should dislike to see any serious change in their composition, further 
than was dictated by a gradual change of circumstances.” 

575. Sir T. Pritzlcr stales, that the sepoy of the Madras army is a light active man, 
not e<|iial in appearance to the sepoy of Bengal, but rtulaiidy likely to endure iniicli more 
fatigue.” He adds, “sepoys never desert, because corps generally consist of an assemblage 
of families.” 

57(>. Colonel Salmond states, that “the Bengal troops are Hindoostaiiees, the Madras 
Deccanecs, and tlni Bombay troops a mixture of both.” 

577. Captain Page thinks that corps should be formed “ of every variety of caste and 
religion.” 

57H. Caf>tain Grant DiilF recommends lliai the Hindoos of the Jlornbay army should never 
exceed onc-l‘oiirth. 

F>71). 4Mie natives of some parts of the Madras territory ar<; stato<l by Sir T. Pritzler to be 
betlt*r soldiers than others; but all are, in liis opinion, “ very t'xeclhmt sepoys.” The 
infantry be stales to bo as good as it possibly can be; the cavalry to be good, but capable 
of furllier irnprovcnnmt. Ho entertains doubts both as to the enicieiiey of tbe Native artil- 
lery, and also as to tbe policy of making them enicieiit. 

580. Captain Macau thinks that our Native armies are iunuitely superior to any Native 
army that ever appear<Ml in India, and fully capable (iftlieir lidelily and atfacbmeut is pre- 
sciwed) to cope with ajiy Asiatic enemies we are lik/jly to encoiinlor on tbe j)lains of India. 

581. If called upon to meet an European enemy in the norrti of India, Mr. Mat kemzio 
thinks that they might fail, partly from want of physical strength, and partly from the want 
of moral energy. Sir Liomd Smith says, “ the> will always follow Europeans, and do tlieir 
duty well when they are well led.” All the evidence tends to show that iho NalivtJ troops 
are well atfecti'il to the (ioveriimont.* 

582. Captain Macan’s testimony in their favour is somewhat iiiiulifiod. He says : “ Jn 
case of foreign invasion, I think they might still be dopeiulcd ou, unless under gn‘at reverses 
at tbe onset, when artful and llaltoriiig overtures from an enemy, and more particularly if a 
IVlahomedan, might be attcinled with doubtful coiise<|ueuces, unless cfiicient means are 
taken to renew tlic attacbuieut which formerly existed between the sepoy and bis ollieer.” 
He afterwards says : “The Native troops woiibi remain faithful, so long at least as we were 
victorious, paid Ibem regularly, liuinoured their prejudices, and treati*d them with coiisid. ra- 
tion and kindness.” Mr. Holt Mackenzie believes that their altaclnncnt to the service re-.f^ 
chielly upon the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consecpient comfort which it 
secures to them. 

5811. Our military force in India is considered by Mr. llussell to be tbe sole ami exclusive 
tenure by which wo hold tbe Government. This, he says, has been loo min li mcrlookcd. 
‘juTowards the European oflicers, a sliort-sightcjd system" of economy has been prosecuted, 
injurious in the first instance to the army, and in its eonsefjuences to the Government; and 
wdth respect to the sepoys, much of that care which ought to have been bestowed on s(*cnriiig 
their attachment and improving their cDTiciency has been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious 
attention t(/ outward forms.” The system however, he admits has been improved. He 
considers that “the best means of warding off danger consists in a steady, uniform, conci- 
liatory treatment both of the European oflicers and Native soldiers.” 

584. The 
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TIk; Valivo soldior is frmperalein hi.s habits, and easily manas^cd ; but. his feelinjrs 
an; .'.Iron;’, and iniicli d(;|)ends on the conduct towards hiiu ol* his Jiuropeaii oflicer; but bis 
f('clin»s art; gcnc'ially those of altachiiiont.* 

5S5. Captain l^alinain states what In; depin.s to be the cause of the non-attachment of 
tin* Natives to the .service, and dwells on the impolicy of fie({ucnt chaiige.s in tin; dress of 
tlie soldiery. 

58(>. Sir II. Worsh'v considers the Native army as rather deteriorated from what it wa.s. 
'^riie Natives setuu to him “to ha\e lost miuli of their characteristic purity and simplicity 
of manners, hy which their moral and military \irlues were formerly enchanced. Tliey arc, 
)ie\ ertheless, the mo.st orderly, respectful, and o})edi(‘nt soldiers in the world.” Sir JI. 
\V or.sh;\ has oll'ored some suggestions calc ulatt'd, in his opinion, “to ])romote and « herisli 
the fidelity and attachment of the Native arin\.” 

587. Major Wilson remarks, (hat “ Native; troops are capable of the greatest devotion, 
with skill, conlidence, and ability ; and the various histories of oiir military transactions in 
India abound in such jinMils.” WIk'u comiiianded with judgment, they have “ emulaled 
the courage and cMiterprise of the Jiriti"!!. 

588. Colonel Salmond ri'gavds the Native fnfanlry “ as tlie standing poliee force of the 
country, y<'trea(l\ to be witlulrawm for systematic military purposes wlien wanted.” lie 
siiggi'sts wliether “ it would not lx; wiser to discounli'iiance, rather tiian eni’orcc or cne.uii- 
ragt; the retention of subsidiary armies by Native powers.” 

5(Stl. iSir .lolin Rlalcoliii observers, “The Native troops constitute llie real stri'iigtli of 
our empiri*. SomiMuay think olbcrwise. J must bovvev er state, that all my recent (*xpe- 
ric'jire conlinus the opinions I have (dsewbere stated.” 

5J)0. llegarding the diiliivs respectively discharged by the European and Xative oflieers, 
it is .stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir T- Keynell, that the European ullicer who eommapds 
in the field, or at liehl exercise is responsible for the arming, clothing, and pavinent of (he 
imm, anil that he seldom moves but with liis own company, or a number eijiiivalent (lu'rete. 
The riiiropean otlicer of a company also investigates the (‘omplaints of tin' iin'ii before .snh- 
milling iheni to llic commanding oflicer fur decision. The Native otlicer does all the 
siualler dutie.s of the camp or .slatioii.'l' 

591. Native otliceiN are generally tin; oldest sepoys of the corps raisc'd to those ranks by 
.seniority, combined vv itb character, willioiil reference to caste; the bigliest rank they can 
attain is that of subadar-uuijor. The present inducement in respi'ct to promotion Sir J. 
Vieolls considers siiflicieiit to attach the Native olHccrs perinaiumtly to the .s(*rvice; but be 
thinks the pay of jemadars should be increased, 

59'J. Mr. Elpliinstone recommends that Native otriccrs should continue to be promoted 
l»y si’iiimilv , and that “there should be many diflerent grades, that promotion may never 
.sto|) till the men are worn out.” 

5tk‘J. In another of the replies to the circular it i.s sngg(;stcd, that the .suhadar-inajor per 
regiment should be extra to the esteblisbmcnt of subadars, and that an additional subadar- 
jmyoror subadar-caplain pt'r regiment, also extra to the establishment of subadars, should 
be allowed. 'I'he.se ollicers to have occasionally the charge of a vacant troop or company, 
with a portion of (lie coiiiuiand-allovvaiiee. 

594. Ca[)taiu Page eoii-siders (lie appointment of subadar-major as a '' revival, under a 
dill‘er(;nt name, of the old appointment of commandant.” 

595. Major Wilson recommends that one-sixlli of the vacancies among Native officers 
.should b(‘ given to the sons of Native gentlemen. 

599. A 


* SirJ. Nicolls, 12, *2.V2 ; Sir ,lohn Malcolm, C70 ; Culoud AVatsoii, 889; Sir T. VritzUr, 1129 ; Sir T. Ucyncll, 
272; 1 Dicksun, 1010; Colonel Suliuoml, 499. 

t Sir J. Nicolls, l7l-*2 ; Sir T, Kc^ucll, 409-10. 
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50(». A Native aide-de-camp, in tlic opinion of Sir J. Nit olls, be nttaelied wiili 

ndvanlag'C to oac.li general oflicer on the slatt*. liieiiieuanl-coloncl M^alson concurs in (his 
opinion. Sir T. Reyiiell speaks rather doubtfully on the subject. Sir T. Pritzler not. only 
recommends such an appointment as an encouragement to tlie Natives, but he adds, “ 1 
never could do my dut> in the field without assistance of that description.” Sir J. Malcolm 
remarks as follows : “ I have never known any attached to (■overnors-gcneral or (ioviu nors ; 

but tlui Native olficers belonging ti» tlieir body-guards may he coiisiden'd as personal stafl*. 
The Nali\(‘ aides-de-camp have been for many \cars past very common and usual in the 
Madras establishment. Two Native aides-de-camp accompanied Sir Thomas Jlislop during 
the war of j8l7 and 181S, and one if not both ot these have continued with the subseijneut 
cominauders-in-ehief of Fort St. (ieorge, Sir Alexander Camphell and Sir CUeorge W alker. 
A suhadar of Native cavalry of very high character was aidc-dc-eamp, tliirty years ago, to 
]Maj(»r-general Dugal Camphell in the stall', and the same Natjve ollicer accompanied (he 
Duke of AVcllingtou in the Mahratla w'ar of 180^1. J)uring the war of 1817 and iSI8, I 
bad a Native aide-de-camp, now' a suhadar-major of Ihc* body-guard of Jlfadrus, attached to 
me, and I can state that, during a period of four years, 1 derived a benefit from liis services 
ill man\ lines wliieh it is impossible 1 could, from the nalurt; of those services, have deri\(Ml 
from any European oflict'r on my statV.” And as to whetlier it would be generally cxpi'- 
dieiit that a geiu'ral ollicer in the stall* should have a Native aide-de-camp attacdied to him, 
lie remarks: “ It very much depends upon the power those general ollieers possess, from 
knowle<lge of the eomitry or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras it so 
occiirri'd that tin* most eijicieiit ollieers of this description on the stall* spoke English reiiiark- 
ahly well; hut this is a very rare quaiilicatiuii in a Native oflicer, and quite unknown, I 
belies (g at Bengal, and very little at Bombay.” 

5J)7. Colnmd J. Mnnro states, that the ap|X)intmcnt "would he certainly tiesirahle, and 
that it would ho Nory gratilying to the Natives themselves.” Ho adds, liowever, that in 
the event of Naliv<' ollieers licing app<)intcd to such situation, " they never would assoi/iato 
at table ; they might occasionally sit down at breakfast, but i\\vy would not dine together 
upon meal.” Jii<Miteiiant-colonel Feilding sc'es no objection to the appoint rnimt, and thinks 
that “in many instances it might he henelicial but he hardly anticipates that it would 
operat(‘ as an encouragement to the Natives in ciitering the service, or increase their attach- 
iiumt to it. 

51)8. Colonel Crecnhill thinks that Native oflicers employed in this way "would he of no 
nso alterwards wilh a battalion ; they would have ideas altogclhm- above the perfurinanee of 
regimental duties.” 

51)1). Sir Kohert Scot slates as follows: " W'ith very great care in the selection of ollieers, 
and scnipuloiis attention to the mode of employing tliem, 1 think good eflects w'oiild result, 
troin it. The plan has been tried at jMadras, hut perhaps not under the \\\oA favourable 
circiinistaiices.” Mr. Bussell enumerates appointments of this ilcscriplion among IIoj mea- 
.snres which he recommends for attaching the Natives to our .ser\icc. 

C>0(). Sir \j. Smith thinks such an appoiutnieut to " be \ery proper, t'xcecdiiigly proper, 
and very desirable.” 

(301. The appointment of Native aides-de-camp is also recommended in one of the replies 
to the Board’s circular. 

(302. Sir Jas[)er Nicolls further recommends the grant of medals to Natives for their ser- 
vices as parlicniarly gratifying to them ; and he adds, “1 should be glad to see a portion 
of the ilistinctions and advantages conferred at Madras extended to Bengal.” 

()0;l. The following is Sir J. Malcolm’s description of what has been done at Madras and 
Bombay, in view to the encouragcinoiit of the Natives: " Native oflicers under the Presi- 
dency of Madras have for a long period received honours and pensions, and at limes grants 
of lands for peculiar servic(?s ; and two who w'ere very distinguished have been lately pro- 
moted to the highe^t rank to which men in their condition of life ccuild aspire. At Bombay 
the late Con ernor, Mr. Jillphiiisloiie, subsequent to the w'ar of 1817 or 1818, made' an ar- 
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ran^enuMil by winch .several Native ollieers of rank and cliaracter were promoted to be kil- 
ladars or roinmanders of hill forts. Three years ag^o I propo.sed u modification of this 
iiiriisnre, which was rarricil into execution, by w hich, at a very trilling cost, not amounting 
to ,4*1,000 sterling per annum, several more distinguished ollicers of the Mative army were 
appointed to commands of the principal hill forts: the whole number was six subadars as 
killadars, and six jemadars as naihs or lieutenants. They were divided into three classe .9 
with dificrent staff allowances, and the two suhadars belonging to the tirst class were ad- 
mitted into the third order of the privileged order of the clas.N of the Deccan, a description of 
aristocracy, by wdiich they become exempted from personal arrc.st, and were entitled to 
marks nf respect highly gratifying to their ambition. These rewards were made a part of 
the establishment ; and on a vacancy occurring, the Native ofii(;er who, after a certain period 
of service, bore the highest character, was placed in the situation of a commission from Go- 
vernment, from whom he receives, at the same period tliat he is publicly invested, marks 
of distinction, according to the grade to Avhich he is raised, such as <lressos, or to the 
higher ranks, a liorse. Those marks of favour from Goveriimeiit are of great value in 
the c'yes of the Natives. 'The first investiture of this order took place in the presence of 
his Kxcpllericy Sir Thomas Bradford, who was Coinmander-iiirchiof, in the large canton- 
inont of Pootiah, and the whole of the troops at that station woro drawn out upon that 
occa.sioii. Independent of this estaltlishineiit, I have iiumtioiied, in answer to a former 
cpiostion, that the revenue corps are now coinniaiidcd by active Native officers of high 
charactc'r. 1 can only add, that 1 consider such distinctions and employments to he of innch 
importance, as also an increase of tluj iiumhor of sepoy hoys to each corps, with the privi- 
lege to a .small pro[)orlion of sous of Native olficers, which renders ihein exempt from cor- 
poral punishnnuit, and gives them a trifle of increased pay. At Biuigal, I believe, no mea- 
siire.s have been adopted similar fo those which have hceii taken at Madras and Boinl)ay to 
give encouragement to this meritorious class of men. From the dilferent eompohilioii of 
the army of that Presidency, tlu'y may n,ot bo so nmeli ixupiired. An account of what has 
been lately done at Boiuhay, with the causes and result.s, will ho found in the enclosures of 
my leltt'r to Lord Win. Beiitinck, dated 27th Novemher 1830, which is upon the table of 
the Committee.” 

(101. From the papers above referred to, llio following additioiuU extracts have been 
made: 

005. " Dur sehundy corps are now commanded by active and distinguished Native officers, 
by which economy ami efficiency have been promoted, and great encourageinout given to 
the Native army. 

GOO. “A suhseqiieiit measure, which allow.s a trifling distinction in pay, and exemption 
from corporal punishments in passing through the ranks, to a limited number in each 
corp.s of the sous of Native commissioned oflicers, ha.s been carried into execution at this 
Pre.sidency,” 

G07. Jle states reason.s in favour of the system of attaching sepoy boys to corps. Major 
Nutt considers the estahli.shiiieiit v>f recruit and pension hoys as exccdlent. 

008, Sir J. Nicolls stales, that the Native commissioned oflicers in Bengal do not like to 
enlist their sons as scpo\s. 

(>01). Colonel Grecnhill thinks that a regulation giving a small increase of monthly 
allowance, and exemption from corporal punishment, might operate as an encouragcnitmt. 

GIO. Colonel Leighton states that some such regulation has been passed at Bombay, 
where sepoys enlist as frequently as formerly, which Sir R. Scot says is not the case at 
present. 

Gll. Sir T. Prit/.ler, Colonel Greenhill, and Colonel Dickson, consider an establish- 
ment of sepoy hoys as the most valuable part of the corps. The best uon-cominissioncd 
oflicers are stated by Colonel Leighton and Lieulcuanl-colonel Aitchison to bo obtained 
from that source at Bombay. 

G12. Major 
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(>12. Major Wilson romavks, that “ by a JiJ»ii«:ions and liberal distribulion of honours, 
. distinctions, and titles,’’ a powerful '^st^lnlll^s tni^lit be f^iveii to our Native troops, and 
a ro\al order of merit f«)r them would bo alteinled with the? best pos.sibh? elfects.” 

(lEl. Lieuteivaiit-rolonol D«? Havilland is of (opinion that an order of merit should bo 
established by His Majesty tor the Native oflicers. 

(>I4. .As a further encoura,i>ennMit to the Natives, Sir John iNFalcolin has recannmended 
the formation of a widow’s fund for Native commissioned olliccrs, and he has given a plan 
of the proposed institution. 

t>l5. The liabits and prejudices of the Natives are. considered l>y Sir Jaspci^ Nicolls to 
be an obstacle in the way of tho successful introduction of such an institution. 

SirT. Pritzlor regards it as most essential that rewards and marks of <listinclion” 
should be given to Native olliccrs of “the army in India.” Colonel Pennington is an 
advocate for “every stimulus” of this description “that can be given.” Ho states that the 
usage at Bengal lias been to reward “only by medals, which have been given to olliccrs;” 
adding, “Iknow, as an exaniple, an old Native officer in my command, who had served 
w ith Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Cornwallis on the coa.sl of Coromandel, and again with 
(icneial Harris at Seriugapatam, and with Lord Lake in the war of Ifindostaii, and in 
Lord Hastings’ war, and as serang of lascars ; he had only 1(> rupees a-month, which Lord 
Hastings increased hy 12, making a total of 28 rupees per month, although he 'was 
covon'd with medals.” Lieutenant-colonel Feildiiig remarks, “ I am perfectly aware that 
all Natives in our service are highly llattered hy distinctions of medals, particularly for 
active service; and no peo|)le in tlic world are more open (o the inllucnce of personal dis- 
tinctions than the Natives of India are.” 

(U7. Captain Macan observes, “that by a judicious distribution of rewards, both 
honourable and lucrative, the fidelity and attachment of the Natives may he secured, and 
w ithout this it will rapidly decrease.” Mr. Riisselkand Sir L. Smith are also advocates for 
“ horse and palan(|uin allowances, medals, grants of land^, honorary distinctions, and 
privi leges of every kind” being conferred on Natives. 

(>IS. Sir Jasper Nicolls is of opinion that the Natives could not he admitted to liighor 
rank than that of suhadar-inajor “with any advantage to the service ;” but he thinks that 
“ the appointment of a subadar-major to each Hank company, instead of one suhadar- major 
to the r(!githent, would operate as an cncourageiiiciit, undoubtedly.” He adds, however, 
“as they are infirm men, for the most part they arc not lit for Hank companies.” Sir T\ 
llovnell iloes not think that any advantage would result from admitting Natives to higher 
rank ; and Colonel Salmoud thinks that “ it would be hazardous.” 

()19. Colonel J(dm Munro, to prove that Native oflicers have not hitherto been sufliciently 
encouraged, adduces the fact, that “on all occasions of mutiny or revolt, they are always 
the ringleaders, almost always the instigators.” He thinks they should bo admitted to 
a higher rate of pay. 

(i20. Sir T. Pritzlcr says the Native oflicers are not what they formerly were: “(hey 
were formerly composed of what I should call Native gentlemen; they arc now composed 
entirely of the non-commissioned oflicers of the corps who have risen to bo Native 
officers, and consequently I think they are sufliciently well provided for ; the being a Native 
officer is a suflicieut reward ; and when they arc no longer able to do Ihcir duty they aro 
pensioned.” ^ 

(521. Sir Robert Scot does not think they arc sufliciently encouraged, and thinks that 
they should jiave some advantages aflocting the situation of their families. If any higher 
rank could be assigned them without giving them the command over European commis- 
sioned oflicers be tliink.s it would be advantageous, but he docs not see how it could be 
done. They might he appointed commandants of forts and small posts in diflerent parts 
of the country, “ which would raise aud gratify them very considerably, and do a great 
deal of good.” 

(522. Colonel 
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622. Colonel Groenliill thinks they ara siifliciently encoiira^ctl. ‘'They mi «;ht ho made 
killadnrs of forts ; I am aware of nothing else they could ho made.” Is not altogether con- 
vincf^d that the rewards given at Madras to Native officers of dislinguished character h ivc 
liad a good effect. '‘It makes more people dissatisffed than it makes satisfied.'’ He think.s 
the pay of Native officers sufficient, and that they could not he employed with advanlatje in 
revenue or police. 

626. Colonel Dickson thinks they should have further advantages; that there should he 
a higher rank than that of subadar-inajor, on nliich ihetj viif/ht retire^ as a reward for past 
services. 

(524. Licfltonant-colonel Aitcliison thinks there should he additional advantages, in re- 
gard to removal to the pension list, pay of jemadar, &c. lie considers their appointments 
to the command of forts most desirable. 

62.5. Colonel Leighton recommends rewards in the shape of medals, horses, and palan- 
quins ; also the coriimaiul oi‘ hill forts. 

626. Mr. Russell considers honorary distinctions as one obvious metlnxl of attaching 
Native officers to the service; hut to employ them more extensively in military command, 
would perhaps have a better idlcct than any other measure. Sir Lionel Smith thinks the 
Native officers “should he hold up more than they have been,” and he hotter providix] for 
u r^irenient. 

(i27. Regarding the rank of Native officers, it is slated by Sir Jasper Nicolls, tliat a 
suhadar-roajor is the highest rank lo which a Native can attain, and that lie is a .suhalt(3ra 
with something like brevet rank, and a small additional allowance; hut he does the same 
duty as the otlier siihadars who rank as lieutenants, and jenvadars as ensigns, llavildars 
arc Serjeants, naicks corporals. 

628. Ill the absence of European commissioned officers, the senior Native commissioned 
officer, according to Sir T\ Reynell, would take the command. 

(52B. The nuinhcr of Native officers lo each troop or company is one suhadar, one 
jemadar, four or live liavildurs, and four or live naicks, according to the stroiiglli of the 
company. 

660. Colonel Starinus observes, that the Native commis.sioned officers “possess little 
influence in their corps, the men being taught lo look for promotion exclusively to their 
Juiropeati officers.” 

(i6l. The senior .sepoy upon tlio roll, of suitable character, is the person generally 
selected for promotion to the rank of iiaick. Jn the promotion of naicks to the rank of liavil- 
dar, length of servii e gives the preference ; in the promotion of havildars lo tin; lowest 
coininissioiicd rank, that of jemadar, the selection is wider. The jemadar rises very inncli 
by seniority lo the higher coinniissioiied rank of suhadar. The suhadar-major is either the 
.senior Native officer in the corps, or a man who has distinguished himself on some occasion. 

(>I2. Some of the old Native officers now in the army came in from local corps that 
belonged lo Native princes, hut all the rest arc promoted from the sepoy rank. 

(566. Non-conimisioned ollieiirs are recommended for promotion exactly on the principle 
adopted in His Majesty’s service. Non-commissioned officers are appointed fairly, and 
promoted much in the way that European officers are ; that is, by seniority. “ Hence 
arises a great feebleness of character and physical incapacity, arising from ago and infir- 
mity, ill the higher Native officers of the service.” 

(W4. As to the degree of communication beltceen the Kuropean officers, the Native officers, 
and men, the evidence* tends to show tiiat they are in daily cominuiiicatioii chieffy on points 
ot duty, but that communication is not so great as in European regiments. 

635, Native 
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(?35. Nialivc officers are prevented liy religions prejudices from affending convivial or 
dinner parties, or rather intercourse of that dc.scription. A gooil understanding between 
the European and Native officer is strict I v enjoined hy the regulations. 

The more miniilo siiperintendenco over the men is necessarily left to the Native 

officers. 

(537. The men arc paid in the presence of the European officer, b\ the. pay-haviidar, who 
is responsible fur the expenses of the troop or company 

(538. Every thing relating to the drill and instruction of the corps, the parading of 
guards and detachnients, attendance upon the cotntuaiidiiig officer for instructions and 
orders, besides many line and station duties, devolve on the ndjulant. 

(539. The duties of quartermaster and interpreter arc, as quart ermnsler, the care of the 
aininunilion, new clothing, the furnishing the smaller articles .of equipment, and the care 
of the tents. As interpreter, he attends all courts-martial and courts of iiiqiiirvi ai^ on 
parad(j translates the general and regimental orders. 

(510. There is also an European non-commissioiied staff to a Native army, consisting of 
serjcants-inajor and c|uartermaster-serjeants. At Bengal they superintend the drill. Their 
situation is much the same as that of a non-commissioned officer in an European corps. 
Tlieir servi(;es could not be dispensed with. Sir T. Pritzler does not think these European 
jioii-comniissioned officers attached to Native corps are efficient at Madras. They are 
made use of more as clerks to write and make out returns, and arc not at all employed in 
the discipline of the corps, 

(541. Under th(} Bengal Presidency the sepoy is entitled to an invalid pemsion allowance 
after iifteen years’ service. The pension establishment of Madras is considered by Sir 11. 
Scot of great importance. 

'riie men at that Presidency are pensioned op half-pay, when unfit for field service, 
'riiey are also invalided on full-pay, in which case they dp garrison duty. At Bombay 
they are either discharged or invalided, as the case may be, when reported unfit for duty. 

(i42. Pensions are granted generally for wounds, disabilities, and length of service, to all 
ranks, both Native officers and .scpu}s. The amount of pensions to Native ullicers and 
sobliers at the three Presidencies in the year 1828, was 4^211,903. 

(543. Tiicutenant-colonel Baker recommends that Natives should not be entitled to pen- 
sions under twenty-live gears’ service, except for wounds. 

(544. Captain Balmain thinks that pensions to Natives should be on a graduated scale. 

(54»1. (ji rants of land have been recommended iii'itead of pensions to Native ollicers and 
sepoys. The practice prevailed formerly in the upper parts of Bengal. It was disconli- 
iMied in the time of Lord Minto; but it is considered desiralilc by Mr. Mackenzie to renew 
it, as it would operate essentially in securing the attaehnient of the sepoys. 

(540. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that jagheers should be granted to Native 
soldiers. 

647. The system of discipline maintained in the Native corps is not considered ohjec- 
(ionahle in the main by Mr. Mackenzie. 

648- Military flogging is all but abolished in the Bengal army. 

649. The sepoys of the Bengal army have a great aversion to serve at a great distance 
from their homos. On removal from the l^pper to the Lower Provinces, desertion always 
takes placo^ to a great extent; increase of |»ay might serve as a palliation to this evil. Sir 
T. lleyneirsays, that desertion takes place on sepoys leaving places where they have In^eii 
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rocniileil. Colonel Fcildini;* desertion is nut o^reat under ordinary circuni- 

.stances. Desertion is slated to 1)(5 not Ircqiicut at Madras, nor latterly at Jloni- 
l>ay.=’^ 

There is no permanent regulation at Bengal in regard to furloughs to sepoys. 
This, according to Colonel Feilding, may account in some measure for desertions among 
the Bengal troops. At Madras, the furloughs are given under regulation ; and at Bombay, 
live per company, in lime of peace.f 

(>51. Major Wilson observes, “The absolute necessity of granting freely and liberally, 
furloughs should not be overlooked, and the gross strength of the army should be cal- 
culated so as to admit of them. 1 see no reason why a dirninntioii should not be made to a 
.small extent in the pay of the absentee, to serve as a check to the abuse of this indiiU 
gence.” 

G5C. Native soldiers are alIow<‘d to exchange from oru; regiment to another, where it 
does not interfere with the convenience of the service ; hut exchanges arc? not frecpient. 

(i5G. A man may get liis discharge at any time. The average general service of a 
Native soldier is from twenty to twenty-live years.l' 

0*51. Natives, generally speaking, are represented as cf|ually efficient for every branch of 
the service; tlu' same families usually attai:h themselves to the same corps. Sepoys arc 
allowed to send letters postage-free to their t‘amilies.§ 

(iM-j. The latest occasion on which dissatisfaction was strikingly marked in the Madras 
army, was a mutiny contemplated by the troops at Qiiilon, in Travancore, in 18l!2; but 
the memory of it is considered as entirely elfaced from the minds of the JVladras army. 

fifiG. The allair at Barrackporo is the? last at Bengal. Occasions of tliis kind may arise 
from the must frivolous and trilling causes; hence, in the opinion of the witnesses, the 
necessity of conciliatory treatment. 

(jd7. Schools for Nafire soldiers are, in the opinion of Colonel Dickson, a very useful 
institution. The iiistriictiou imparted therc?iu (at Bombay) is purely clemimtary, the 
coniinon rules of arithmetic, reacling, writing, sullicieut to qualify for the duties of iion- 
cuiuiiiis.siotied officers. 

(W8. The Native infantry arc .sometimes employed in service not military, such as escorts 
to treasures, guards over gaols, Ike. ; but not in the collection of the revenue within the 
Companv’s territories. , 

Lieutenant-colonel De llavilland thinks that Natives should be employed in police 

duties. 

GGO. 8ir John Malcolm thinks that a cheap and elficicnt agency might be obtained in 
this way. 

Engineers. 

GGl. The officers of engineers of the three Presidencies, with the cost of the corps in 
each year from 1813 to 1830, were as follows : 


* Col. J. Munro, 10G8; Col. Oreeuhill, 1500 ; Col. Dickson, 1075 ; Col. Aitchisoii, 1788. 
i Col. J. Munro, 1000 ; Col. Dickson, 1014 ; Col. Aitcliison, 1753. 

X Col. Salnioml, 1^97-1000 ; Sir U. Scot. 1423 ; 11ri{j;.-geii. Leighton, 1980. 

§ 1^)1. J. Munro, 1038-9; Sir K. Scot, 1388 ; Col. Greenhill, 1520 ; Col. Dickson, 1000 ; Col. Oreenliill, 1503. 
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OFFICEKS 



NUMBERS. 



EXPENSE. 



of 

ENGINEERS. 


Bengal. 

Maclraa. 

Bumhay. 

TOTAL. 



Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TdTAL. 

iui:i 



28 

23 

19 

70 

£. 

12,904 

£. 

18.050 

1 1 ,388 

€. 

13,002 

1»14 



20 

25 

23 

71 


15,107 

1 1 ,970 

40,517 

l»15 



27 

20 

25 

78 

12,302 

19.470 

13,339 

15,177 

18 JO 



25 

21 

25 

71 

12,147 

17,530 

14,430 

4 1,119 

1817 



31 

25 

20 

82 

12,0-10 

18,342 

14,381 

4 1.709 

IBia 



30 

20 

23 

79 

12,281 

18,131 

10,093 

17,105 

J8I8 

■ • ■ ■ 


31 

23 

20 

77 

, 21,452 

20,i70 

20,000 

02,022 

1820 



29 

25 

17 

71 

* 24,413 

20,101 

20,002 

05,410 

1821 

• • • • 


30 

21 

10 

07 

24,212 

10,412 


00,710 

1822 



28 

22 

18 

08 

23, (>.03 

10,004 

21,199 

01 ,257 

1823 



30 

22 

24 

70 

25,289 

17.3S»2 

25,052 

07,733 

1824 


• • 1 

32 

22 

23 

77 

21,304 

17.410 

24,000 

02,810 

1825 



31 

10 

23 

70 

21,282 

18,075 

21,090 

03,447 

1820 



30 

17 

22 

75 

24,130 

17.780 

31,021 

73.545 

1827 



32 

20 

23 

75 

23,804 

19,310 

30,073 

79,787 

1 828 



35 

23 

24 

82 

23,185 

22.231 

39,835 

85,551 

1829 



47 

28 

22 

97 

29,321 

23,182 

30,013 

91.1 to 

1830 



44 

30 1 

21 1 

95 

23,908 I 

24,022 

35,883 

83,873 


The pioneers for the same period were also oi' the foIlowin|w^ amount and charge. 
This eorps has, with the suppers and miners, recently been transfcTred to the management 
of the engineers at Bombay, and called the engineei* corps. At Madras and Bengal, one- 
half of the pi<»ueers have been converted into suppers and hiiners, under the exclusive 
command of engineer officers. 


Ap|ii’ti(Ji\ (A.), 
Nus 4 tu V.K 


PIONEERS. 


NUMBERS. 


EXPENSE. 

Bengal . 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TOTAL. 

BfMIgul. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TtiTAL. 






# 



£. 

£, 


f. 

1813 

• • 



880 

1,520 

431 

2,837 

18,714 

28,223 


51,108 

1814 

m • 


• • 

880 


412 

2,789 

10,020 

28,517 

7,181 

52,321 

1815 

• • 


• • 

1,114 

1 ,484 

405 

3,003 

23,304 

20,943 

0,181 

00,728 

1810 

• m 


• • 

1,195 

1,491 

411 

3,097 

25,005 

28,532 

8,7.90 

02,993 

1817 

m m 


• • 

1,155 

1,500 

409 

3,004 

20,122 

29,750 

0,290 

04,100 

1818 

• • 


• • 

1,052 

1 ,422 

378 

3,452 

27,053 

20,:Ki7 

11,147 

07.307 

1819 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1,220 

1,400 

503 

3,197 

24,281 

20,3)7 

15,152 

07,750 

1820 

• • 

• • 

• • 

850 

1 ,404 


2,803 

18,894 

•2H,ii77 

13,191 

00,005 

1821 

• • 

• • 

• • 

803 

1,457 

KB 

2,990 

19,501 

29,102 

10,811 

05.504 

1822 


• • 

• • 

959 

1 ,524 

■il 

3,177 

21,097 

30,412 

21,001 

72,513 

1023 


• • 

■ • 

803 

1,518 

913 

3,294 

20,799 

30.804 

29,501 

81,224 

1024 


• • 

• • 

837 

1,515 

920 

3,272 

13,931 

30,892 

31,317 

81,013 

1825 



• • 

1,092 

1,807 

HoiK 

3,890 

29,005 

38,390 

31,317 

102,402 

1820 

• 

• • 

« • 

• • 

1,382 

2,178 


4,490 

27,520 

41,720 

50,924 

120,104 

1827 

• • 

• • 

• • 

857 

2,024 


3,798 

18,104 

40,1.97 

52,043 

1 10,434 

1828 

• • 

• • 

• • 

090 


KSB 

3,543 

15,915 

39,118 

24,424 

79.757 

1829 

• • 

• • 

• • 

870 

1,770 

918 

3,504 

17,580 

37,101 

1 23,039 

77,729 

1830 

• # 



851 

1,718 

918 

1 3,487 

17.312 

1 

35,393 

21 ,800 

• 71.511 


W 


Tbe 
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ApiiPiiclix (A.), 
No, 51. 

No. 4<i. 


<^ufstion 1022. 

Apj). (R.), No. !*■», 
pp. 337, 349. 

No. 8, p. 277. 

p. 277. 


UuesUoii 07 1 ; 


also reply of ('ol. 
Hoiistoiin to 
1837, 1843 IfilO. 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 15, p. 325. 

No. 18, p. 372. 


No. 3, p. 2.53. 


Appendix (A.), 
Nos. 4 to 39. 


'file niimbrr of European commissioned and non-coniniissioned officers, and also of 
Native coiniiiissionrd and non-coiniiiissioned oflictn-.s and privates 1)01011*1^111^? to the engineers 
and pioneers of India, will be seen on an iiispeclion of the Lletiirn in Appendix (A.), No. t?, 
and of those belonging to a particular Presidency, in the separate Return for each year, 
from which the preceding tables have been constructed. 

004. Particular Returns have been prepared, illustrating the organization of the corps 
of engineers, pioneers, and sappers and miners, at each Presidency : and the several 
items of charge incident to a corp.s of sapper.s and miners at the Bengal Presidency may be 
ascertained by another Return. 

0().5. The engineers of India consist of three battalions in Bengal, two at Madras, and 
two at Bombay. There are 20 officers to each battalion, and consequently 140 in all. 

000. Lieutenant-colonel Baker is of opinion that four battalions of engineers are re- 
quired for Bengal. 

007. Lieutenant-colonel l)e llavilland is of opinion that the engineer department is too 
much neglect(Ml, and be lias suggested the remedies which appear to him to be calculated 
to put it upon an efficient fooling. He thinks that the engineers are in want of “ a body 
of soldiers under their immediate command,’’ and that the pioneers should not be com- 
manded by u subordinate officer of engineer.s. Officers of engineers have, in bis opinion, 
a jireferablo claim to einployinent at home, alluding probably to the seminary at Addis- 
combe and the Company’s depot at Cbulbam. IJc has give.n an account of the revenue 
and irrigation department of the Madras Presidency , which is under the supeiintendeiice 
of engineer officers. 

Major Nutt has dwelt on the inadequacy of the engineers, in point of numbers, 
for the duties of superintendence which devolve upon them. 

()()0. 8ir J. Malcolm states, that the engineer department has always had a just repu- 
tation in India ; liut of late years, since the Government at home have paid such attention 
to youth sent out to their dilferenl establishments in India, rendering appointments to that 
branch the prizes of the seniiimry of Addisconibe, and giving Iheni, suhsef|uent to their 
obtaining tlmse prizes, every advantage they could derive from tlic instructions of Colonel 
Pasley, the officer in cJiarge of the engineer depot at Chatham, this corps may he said, 
both ill science and high feeling, to be fully equal to that in the British army.” 

(570. The engineers have recently been put in charge of the whole building department, 
including what is termed in India the barrack dcp^ tincnt, that is, the superintendence of 
the building aud rejiair of harrack.s.* ^ 

(571. Sir 11. Worsley regards the pioneers as one of the most necessary and useful 
branches, and thinks that it might bo increased. 

(572. Major \N ilson recommends the formation of an establishment of pioneers and arti- 
ficers to he attached to each regiment. 

(573. Sir John Malcolm thinks that engineers should be “ only employed on works re- 
quiring scientific knowledge ; and that common repairs, and even the erection of ordinary 
buildings of limited costs, inayfbe made over to the heads of departments.” 

Artillery. 

G74. The amount of Artillery employed at the three Presidencies and at St. Helena, and 
the tost of the same, with the exception of the latter, the military charges of which are 
blended in a total, were, in each of the years from 1H13 to 1830, as follows : 


Sec Colonel Saliiiond’s reply to questioiiii 1923 to 1929, and also Appendix (B.), No. 2, p. IGi, 
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ARTILLERY. 


NUMBERS. 





EXPENSE. 





Rt^n^al. 

Madras. 

Bombay. | 

St. Ifcleua. 

TO PA I.. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Ju\a, Sc. 

TOT A I.. 

1B13 


10,411 

3.4(58 

2.103 

475 

16.460 

181,164 

£. 

110.401 

f. 

66,21 1 

C*. 

31,630 

C. 

51118,020 

1H14 


0,1H2 

.3,526 

2,130 

461 

16.062 

I80,3!)2 

127,317 

66,508 

20,266 

38l,iti:{ 

lai.'i 


10,2*26 

3, .'530 

2,015 

147 

16,218 

1(57,081 

133.820 

71,561 

10,103 

5102,067 

inio 


lo.mu 

3,610 

2,5144 

416 

17,031 

200,232 

1518,100 

00,081 

6,182 

425,504 

IB17 


10,773 

3,407 

2.205 

5165 

16,0510 

203,2r..> 

130,005 

7H,()(;o 

— 

4*20.310 

laiH 


n,:il 1 

3.270 

2,115 

377 

17,5185 

227,641 

138, .530 

86,1.58 

— 

45*2,3512 

lUlU 


0,671 

3,153 

2,216 

316 

15,386 

2*2'2,688 

133,007 

81,027 


140,6*22 

1»20 


10,2*27 

4, 5150 

2,108 

284 1 

17.560 

2 16,623 

188,238 

115,806 

— 

550,667 

lUtil 


10, 1 05 

5,231 

1,810 

314 

17.510 

•250,814 

165,6*28 

106,863 


5*23,303 

1B22 


10,2*28 

5,026 

2,110 

347 

17,711 

222,061 

103,475 

101,510 

— 

5*20,076 



7,06 1 

4,758 1 

2,106 

426 

15,5144 

2*20,0051 

102.487 

08,714 


520.201 

1621 


7,71 1 

4,706 

2,062 

416 

14,028 

217,585 

106,253 

101,5121 

— 

515,150 

1B2.5 


8,801 

4,600 

2,011 

410 

15,081 

2 15,5120 

205,680 

101 .5321 

— 

652,:3;io 

1826 

. . j 

0,026 

5,426 

2.578 

458 

17,488 

267,740 

227.600 

1516.5125 

- 

0:11,671 

1627 

.. 1 

8,55.3 

5,300 

2,868 

460 

17.100 

267.005 

237,811 

134,707 

— 

1 610,17.) 

J828 


8,003 

5,422 

3,101 

402 

17,108 

1 266,312 

2*24,853 

1 17.606 

— 

j 6;18,771 

1H21) 


8,008 

5,443 

2,052 

457 

16,050 

272,404 

216,817 

1 10,786 

I 

i 630,007 

jmo 

• • 

7,01-2 

5,551 

i i 

3,460 

423 

17,5185 

273,310 

214,440 

15)8,701 


1 620,463 


(i75. The proportion of European and Native, horse and foot artillery maintained in 
India, and also of ordnance drivers and European warrant'oHieers, in each of the years 
from 1815) to J8-10, and the charge of the same, will appear upon an inspection of the two 
Tables in Appendix (A.)» Nos. 2 and 3, in which also the commissioned and non-cominissioned 
oflicers and privates are distinguished. Similar information in regard to each particular 
Presidency, and St. Helena, may be obtained by consulting the separate Tables for each 
year, from, which the preceding Table has been constructed. 

1)76. Particular Returns are given, illustrating the organization of a brigade of horse and 
battalion of foot artillery, Eutopcan and Native, at each Presidency ; and the several items 
oi charge incident to each description of force may bo ascertained by consultiug other 
Returns. ♦ 


A))pr'n(iiv (A.), 
No liO, 

Nos. 4G to 48. 


G77. The particulars relating to Ihe artillery of the Indian service may be conveniently 
arranged in reference to what the witnesses have stated respecting its numbers and 
efficiency generally ; the mode in which it is recruited and officered, and the young officers 
(pialificd for the discharge of their duties; the policy or otherwise of employing Natives in 
the artillery, and of substituting horses for bullocks in the foot artillery ; the formation of 
troops and companies of artillery, the field guns attached to them, together with what is 
stated respecting ordnance and gun-carriages, and the manufacture of gunpowder. 

678. Colonel Salniond states, that the number of arti^ry, according to the last Returns, Col. Salmoucl,G03. 
at the three Presidencies, distinguishing horse fn»ni f^t, were, in Dongal (July 1830), 
horse, J,021, foot 2,100, in Madras (July 183J), horse 506, foot 1,450; and in Bombay 
(January 185)1), horse 2,0-52, foot 4,503 ; making a total of 6,615. 

670. Lieutenant* colonel Ilopkinson remarks: “ With regard to the Europetin artillery, I Appt*mJi\ Ml.), 
can imagine no corps better equipped in every respect, especially the horse artillcrv, suice 
its formation in 1804, and at the time I left it in 1829.” 

680. Sir John Malcolm, speaking generally of the European artillery, remarks : “As far Sir*J. Malcolm, era. 
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Col. P#‘nningloii, 
8iy-20. 


Lt.-fol. Watson, 
y28-21l>30. 


Col. Liiiioud, 12U0. 


1303. 

1270-77, 

1319. 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 12, p. 304. • 

Ditto. 

Questions 

1970-71. 

830-31. 

135.3. 


1203-4-5-6. 


1285-86. 
1321 to 1323. 

164 . 


as niy military knowled^^e renders me capable of jiidj^ing, there cannot be a more etlicient 
body of artillery in any .service.” Colonel Pennington thinks “ the foot artillery to be 
very delicicnt in its field c^stahli.shments states that “ the men are perfectly efficient for 
all |)iirpo.ses.” 

(]81. Lieutenant-colonel Watson say.s. ** f have served frequently with armies where large 
bodies of the artillery have been employed ; I think it a most efficient corps in every respect; 
T think them equal to any artillery that possibly could be kept up in India, as they are.” 

t)82. Colonel Leighton thinks the artillery of Bombay, both European and Native, to be 
efficient. 

t>83. The recruits for the European battalions are generally received from the ages of 
eighteen to twenty-four. The artillery are selected in England ; but when the recruits 
come out for the infantry, if the artillery are in want of men, a selection is made for them 
from the infantry recruits. 

(j84. The Native troops arc generally enlisted, and arc for the most part recohimcnded 
by the Native officers and men, who are much attached to the service. 

685. Colonel James Limond thinks that the Natives prefer the cavalry even to the artil- 
lery, especially the Mussiilmatis, of which it chiefly consists. The military order of Hindoos 
are, however, partial to do duty with horses. 

686. Colonel Charh^s Ilopkinson recommends recruiting the Madras artillery from 
Bengal or Bombay. In 1805, it was customary to recruit the Lascars of the artillery in 
Bengal ; it was from them the Madras golundanze were originally formed, as well as 
selections from the infantry, which accounts for the original stoutness of that force. 

687. Colonel Limond states, that the corps of golundauze of Madras is composed “of 
the sons and relations of old Native officers attached to the service,” and that it “ ha.s 
answered all the purposes contemplated, and at a comparatively small expense.” 

688. The Native horse artillery of Madras was formed in 1804, from the cavalry gallopers, 
on a recommendation of the Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley. 

689. Colonel Leighton states that the recruits for the Bombay artillery arc generally 
Natives of Oude or Central India, and that they have sufficient strength and stamina. 

690. Colonel Pennington is of opinion that the artillery is at present very deficient of 
officers ; he is an advocate for a number of captains-lieutenant, in addition to the present 
establishment of officers, for the Company's artillery, the officer being villowed to exercise 
general command. 

691. Colonel C. Hopkinson also thinks the existin|^ establishment of artillery officers too 
low, and that it ought to he increased to nearly double its present amount.’**' 

692. Sir T. Pritzlcr states that the European foot artillery are deficient in officers, because 
the Native foot artillery and all the horse artillery are officered from them, and all the com- 
missaries of stores are appointed from them, so that there are left very few officers for the 
European foot artillery, which is the most valuable arm, and required the greatest care, 

693. Colonel Limond states that the commandant of artillery had the power of selecting 
officers for the horse artillery, and that his guide in making the appointments was grounded 
on a proper knowledge of artillery duty. Colonel Charles Ilopkinson however states, that 
officers for the horse artillery are flow selected by favour. When he was in command, be 
never had influence enough to get an officer appointed to the horse artillery. 

694. Sir J. Nicolls considers it necessary to have with the troops possessing six guns, 
a captain and three subalterns, which admits of a subaltern officer being employed or 
detached into each brigade of guns, and precisely the number with a company of Native 
foot artillery. 

695. Sir 


See also his reply to the Board’s Circular, Appendix (B.)y No. 13, p. 310. 
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6f)5. Sir T. Reynell is of opinion that each troop of Native horso artiltery of six pieces 
should have four European officers, to make allowances for those who may be away from 
casualties. When serving in brigade, perhaps less might do ; three present with the troop 
would be sufficient, and the same establishment of officers for a company of Native foot 
having six pieces. 

(jOG. Lieutenant-colonel Watson would propose the same number of officers to a corps of 
horse artillery as to a battalion of foot artillery. 

697. The officers of artillery obtain promotion in one general line at each Presidency. 

698. Regarding the tuition of young men intended for the service. Colonel James Limond 
states, that after they have received instruction at Addiscombe, their military education is 
followed up in India. A depot of instruction was established at tho Madras military head- 
ffuarters, which has progressively improved in accomplishing the ends contemplated at its 
formation. The artillery instructions issued by Colonel Limond on its first establishment, 
and a laten compilation of tho system are printed. (See Question 1289.) 

699. The young men generally join the artillery in India about the ages of seventeen 
or eighteen ; but sometimes earlier or later, according to the passings of their examinations 
at the academy. The above remarks are confirmed by the evidence of Colonel C. Mopkinson. 

700. Regarding the policy or otherwise of employing Natives in the artillery. Colonel 
Salmond is of opinion that the Native artillery ought to he disbanded, as equally unnecessary 
and dangerous.* 

701. Colonel Pennington does not sec any danger in instructing Natives in gunnery ; and 
from tho excellence of the artillery which had been trained in the service of Scindia and 
Holkar, he felt assured that Native artillery were a most efficient body, equal to any force 
that could be opposed to them. He adds, ** they were persons trained to the Native service. 
A part of the enemy captured at their guns were delivered over to me by Lord Lake ; we 
at that time had not forty men Europeans, and we were so low that wo were eleven days 
ill the trenches without relief, and he transferred those men to me, and 1 had occasion to 
drill them a little ; but when practised to all the business of loading and firing, they were as 
prompt and ready as any men. They did not at first know manei'uvring; but, with a little 
patience, I soon taught them manneuvriug : they were foot men, but no men ever stood better 
to their guns than they did.’’ He adds, **1 think, with regard to Europeans and Natives, 
the more th«y are mixed the better ; for you may confide in a Native artillery-man as much 
as you may iu an European ; there are no men in whom you may put more trust.” 

702. Sir Theophilus Prifzler says, that he always “doubted the rendering Native artillery 
efficient, and, if it were practicable, the policy of so doing,”-!- and he therefore thinks that 
it would be advisable gradually to discontinue the force; a sudden reduction might be pro- 
ductive of bad effect. Ilis. opinion is formed both from the inefficiency of the Natives, as 
well as from motives of general policy ; and ho besides thinks they do not possess sufficient 
physical strength to form effective artillery. 

703. Colonel W. Dickson thinks that the whole of tho artillery should consist of 
Europeans. 

704. Sir Edward Paget does not think the sepoy equal to the European, especially to the 
British soldier. The golundauzc, or Native foot artillery, however, are admirable troops, 
and ■ have given repeated instances of bravery ; endless examples might be given of their 
standing to be cut down. 

705. Colonel Pennington states, that the Native branch of the artillery act as gunners, 
hut never h^ve shells given to them, because tliey cannot read and decipher the stamp 
upon a shell, and are, consequently, ignorant of its range, 

706. Sir J. Malcolm is of opinion that the golundauze are very efficient; the Hindoos 

arc 


♦ See also his reply to the Board’s Circular, Appendix (B.), No. 2, p. 158. 
t See also his reply to the Board’s Circular, Apjieudix (B.), No. 5, p, 2til. 
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are partial to the service, and they are remarkable for attaining excellence in discipline and 
gunnery. Some of the Madras Native horse artillery have been under his comniarid, and 
were in a most scrviceahle state, lie does not think it impolitic to instruct the Natives in 
gunnery, and is a strong advocate for so employing them. 

707. Colonel James Limond states, that the artillery of the principal Mahratta princes, 
without any European ofYicers, have done their duty thoroughly ; and that at Assye and 
Mahidporc they stood to their guus to the very last. With Scindia at Assye he believed 
there were some Europeans. 

708. Colonel C. Hopkinson states, that in Ava two companies of golundauze, though not 
actually employed, were found to be efficient; he is, however, unfavourable to Natives being 
employed generally in the artillery. 

709. Colonel Leighton represents the Native artillery as very good. The Natives save 
Europeans from being detached in small parties ; and as they endure the climate better than 
the British, they are the means of a considerable preservation of life among the latter. 

710. In regard to the cattle and field establi.shment of the foot artillery, Colonel Pen- 
nington is of opinion that the cattle arc perfectly inefficient, and that guns dragged by 
bnllocks never can he brought into action ; he consequently proposes substituting horses. 

711. Colonel Charles Hopkinson, however, represents the power of the Seringapatam 
bullocks as astonishing ; and he thinks them as efficient for the army as it is possible for 
animals to he. 

712. Colonel Leighton, while he thinks that a certain number of bullocks should be kept 
up for the artillery', instead of depending on hired cattle, admits that a substitution of horses 
instead of bullocks is infinitely more desirable, though it would undoubtedly add to the expense. 

713. Sir John Malcolm states that experience has proved bullocks to be equal to the ser- 
vice of the artillery, “ and that they are not so expensive as horses, or so difficult to be 
procured as mules.’* 

714. Colonel Hopkinson states that the average march of the foot artillery, with its pre- 
sent cattle establishment, is about the same us that of the infantry, and that fifteen miles per 
diem can be easily accomplished on an average. 

715. Regarding the numbers of which a troop or company of artillery consists, and the 
guns with which it is supplied, the following information is alforded : Colonel C« Hopkinson 
states: “We had eight guns, but we had 155 Europeans when I was in India.” No 
howitzer was permanently attached. Six horses were attached to each gun, and 225 horses 
to each troop, 

716. “ The troops of horse artillery have latterly been reduced from six to four guns, 
and the mules and horses of tlie foot artillery (at Bombay) disposed of, and replaced by 
bullocks.” 

717. The horse artillery have now only, rank and file, 102 men and six guns per troop 
at the advanced stations, and four only at head-quarters and Bangalore. 

718. The number of tumbrils to each gun depends on the nature aud size of the ordnance ; 
for a six-pounder one only is required. 

719. As regards the field-guns of the foot artillery, they consist, according to Colonel 
Hopkinson, of every description of light field-guns, twelve-pounders, six-pounders, five and 
a half-inch howitzers, and four and two-fifths howitzers, but none of them were considered 
attached to the corps ; they were in park, and called for when wanted. There was a park 
under the commissary, who had the general charge of the army ordnance. When any of 
this ordnance was wanted, the commander-in-chief directed communication to be made to 
the commandant of artillery, under whose orders the commissary is. 

720. Brass guns for the Indian service are all cast in Calcutta, but the iron guns are 
sent from England, as well as the shot and shells ; ail the gun-carriages, also, are constructed 
in India.** 

721. An 


* See Colonel Salmond’s reply to question 630 ; Colonel iiopkinson’s, 1363 ; Lieut.-colonel Watson's, 0, 33, 34« 
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721. \n agency is established for the manufacture of gun-carriages at each Presidency 
in India, which is conducted by an oflicer of the army, generally uti artillery officer, but 
not always, who is purely an agent. 

722. The gun-carriage department, according to Colonel Ilopkinson, was on the best 
possililc footing at Madras when he left India; it has however been since changed. 

723. The gun-carriages are made of teak-wood almost entirely. The fellies of the wheels 
made at Ilydrabad are sometimes made of babool, the Seringapatam ones of teak ; the very 
best are teak. The weight of a six-pounder gun and carriage is about 14 cwt. : with timber 
and ammutiilion in the boxes, about a ton. 

724. A re-organization of the gun-carriage and store departments ** in all their parts, 
including the distribution of arsenals and dep6t, and of the different establishments con- 
nected with them,*' was made by Sir John Malcolm at Bombay. “ after a complete perso- 
nal investigation of the details of this branch of the service, and by the inspection of every 
establishment.” Sir John adds, “In making this reform I was aided by the officers at the 
heads of the respective branches of the department, and tho results will, I trust, be found 
to be the introduction of more prompt and efficient check, a simplifipation of accounts and 
establishments, together with a considerable reduction of expenditure ; but that reduction 
will be still greater progressively than immediately.” 

725. There are three gunpowder establishments in India at present, one at each Presi- 
dency, but not working now, in consequence of the large quantity of powder manufactured 
during the war. The local government generally calculated upon three years consump- 
tion ; but the stock sometimes depends upon fbe orders of Government. 

72f3. Colonel Charles Ilopkinson, who has frequently visited the powder manufactory 
at Madras, states that as far as he can judge it appeared to be in good working order, and 
to have every necessary for such an establishment. 

Cavalry.* 

727. Tiik number of cavalry employed at the three Presidencies and tho dependent set- 
tlements, in each year from 1813 to 1830, with the charge of maintaining the same, were 
as follow : 
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EXPENSE. 





Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TOTAL. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Java, &(;. 

TOTAL. 



HH 




£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1R13 


8,903 

5,875 

1,148 

15,926 

397,043 

421,446 

00,313 

29.788 

030,400 

1814 


0,770 

5,028 

1,103 

16,807 

302,754 

454,108 

07,837 

1 1, 193 

959,192 

1R15 


12,232 

6,086 

1,136 

19,454 

487,768 

478,381 

110,481 

10,333 

1,095,963 

1816 


15,017 

6,012 

1,089 

22,118 

525,520 

441,435 

95,649 

— 

1,062,604 

1B17 

« • 

14,535 

6,308 

1 ,0.52 

21,895 

547,688 

415,121 

O'! ,622 

— 

1,057.431 

laia 

■ • 

18,02» 

6,357 

1 ,578 

26,558 

796,861 

440,513 

174.686 

— 

1 ,412,060 

1819 

« ■ 

10,501 

7,450 

1 ,604 

28,735 

761,928 

435,130 

164,246 


1,361,304 

1820 


13,160 

7,252 

1,627 

22,039 

524,710 

490,190 

163,111 


1,178,011 

1821 

• • 

11,862 

7,072 

4.565 

23,499 

516,573 

455,957 

360,383 

1 — 

1,332,913 

1822 


] 1 .438 

6.390 

3,948 

21,776 

356,554 

41 4, .523 

298,077 

1 

1,070,054 

1823 

• • • 

11,480 

6,161 

3,091 

1 20,732 

492,698 

395,953 

220,717 

' — 

1,118,368 

1824 

• • 

11,845 

6,162 

3,193 

21,200 

504,066 

402.276 

231,183 


1,137,524 

1825 

• • 

15,303 


3,726 

25,273 

603,003 

436,089 

231,183 


1 ,270,275 

1820 ^ 

• • 



4,439 

27,679 

620.19G 

422,087 

340,232 

— 

1,3517,515 

1827 

• • 


6,307 

3,941 

25,254 

723.091 

417,671 

306,086 


• 1,147,748 

1828 

• • 

13.827 

6,031 

4,244 

24.102 

613.115 

405,156 

203,481 

[ 

1,31 1,752 

1820 

• • 

13,116 

5,690 

3,808 

22,614 

755,629 

349,343 

263,327 

— 

1,368,299 

1830 


10,446 

5,671 

3,522 

19,539 

503,626 

338,119 

220,080 


1,070,834 
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Sir T. Ileynell, 
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Col. Pebnirigton, 
817-18. 


Id.-i ol. AValson, 
9<>l-2-3, 909. 


Sir K. Fagot, 2302. 


72 ^. Of tlie.se part are composed of King’s regiments of dragoons, and the remainder 
are di.stinguished into regular and irregular Native cavalry, of the Company’s service, in 
the Tables in Appendix (A.), Nos. 2 and 3, in which also the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, Kuropean and Native, for the whole of India, are specified. Particular 
information in regard to each Presidency and the subordinate sellleincnts, may bo had by 
consulting the separate Returns for each year, from which the preceding table has been 
constructed. 

72}t The particular organization of a regiment of Native cavalry at each Presidency is 
compared in a separate Return, and the several items of expense incident to a regiment at 
each Presidency may be ascertained by other Returns which will be found in the Appendix. 

7J^0. The information relative to the cavalry of India furnished by the witnesses, has 
reference to the provisions of horses for the remount, by means of the stud, or purchase 
from the Native dealers, .or the appointment of agents for that purpose in the Persian 
Gulf. The qualities of difierent descriptions of the horses of India; whether stabling be 
used or considered desirable in that country, and also whether the horses be well taken 
care of by the men ; together with the provision which is made for the repair of saddlery 
and horse appointments, and of line articles. The witnesses have also supplied information 
relative to the men of which the Native cavalry is composed. 

731. At the Bengal Presidency a stud has been established for the breed of horses since 
179(> or 1797, which is divided into several branches, and as many horses are provided for 
the remount as can be supplied from the Company’s stud establishment, the remainder 
being purchased from Native dealers. 

732. The stud horses were not bred in sufficient numbers to supply the horse artillery 
and European cavalry when Sir Thomas Reyncll left India ; but there is, in his opinion, 
every prospect of a sufficient supply being furnished iu a short time from that source. 

733. Lieutenant-colonel Foilding conjyder.s that the horses supplied from the stud arc the 
best, and the most fit for the <]uties required. 

734. Sir Jasper Nicolls thinks, the physical power of the high-caslc northern horse pur- 
chased from the dealers is superior, but that horses supplied from the stud arc more tract- 
able and less vicious. Sir Thomas Rcyiiell prefers the horses obtained from the stud to 
those purchased from the country dealers. He states that there is a dilference in the mode 
of breeding horses at the different studs. At the Ilaupper stud, near to Meerut, the mares 
are brouglit by the peasants or farmers to the stud ; they afterwards lake back the marc, 
and when the colt has got to a certain age it is purchased by the stud, and trained at the 
stud until (it for service. 

735. Colonel Peuniiigton is of opinion that the stud horses, as compared with those pur- 
chased from Native dealers, are much superior, not only in temper but in duration, and 
that one of the former will last twice as long as one of the latter. 

739. Lieutenant-colonel AValson states that the stud furnishes a considerable number of 
horses both for the artillery and cavalry generally, perhaps not less than 800; but that 
commanding officers of regiments have l)een empowered to purchase horses from dealers 
and others by pre-senting them for approval before a regimental committee of officers, and 
this plan has been found very efficacious indeed. Very excellent and good horses arc 
obtained from the stud, after a selection of the superior horses fit for officers* chargers, 
which are drafted among all the mounted corps in certain proportions ; the artillery and 
European cavalry are next supplied with the best horses, and the remainder are sent to 
the N alive cavalry. This is done annually. Horses are never drafted from one corps to 
another. The Native horse does notlastto so great an age as the stud horse, in consequence 
of not being so well bred. A country horse is an old horse at twelve or thirteen : but horses 
of a better description and better bred work in the ranks at fifteen, sixteen, seveii^en, and 
even eighteen, admirably well. 

737. Sir Edward Paget slates that, during the time he held the command in India, he 
had no reason to find fault with the horses, or consider those purchased for the service as 
unequal to the duties required by them ; he considers the horses bred at the stud as very 

fair^ 
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fair, ffood horses, and that they certainly ought to he so, as the expense of the breeding of 
them is very great. 

7^18. Colonel Dickson states that the description of the horse procured at Madras is 

fully equal to the Native service.’’ 

730. According to Sir T, Pritzler, the horses provided for both the King’s and Native 
troops at Madras have generally been as good as were procurable; but llie Madras cavalry 
have suflered very much of late years from the large proportion of horses required for the 
artillery, which took from the cavalry all the best horses, and by the expenditure of them 
left only the very refuse for the.Native cavalry. There is no stud at Madras ; all the horses 
are brought down from the Persian Gulf by sea, and are purchased by the commissary for 
the army. 

740. Colonel Limond states that all the horses for the artillery at Madras arc purchased 
by contract, a certain sum being allowed by Government for each horse; the horses, how- 
ever, must be approved by a confidential officer appointed for that express duty, or a com- 
mittee of officers. The horses thus selected are sent to a depot in Mysore. The artillery 
ore allowed to make the first selection, and afterwards the cavalry. Colonel Limond con- 
siders those used in the horse artillery as very well adapted for the service, and strong, 
compact little horses. 

741. Colonel llopkitison gives a similar account to the preceding, and states that the 
height of the horse for the artillery is as near fifteen diaiids as possible, which he considers 
the size best adapted to that service, from the circumstance that the horses had only their 
work to do, and not to carry themselves. A great horse has himself to carry, as well us 
his work to do. 

742. Colonel Dickson states that the horses that have lately been received at Madras are 
ratlicr deficient in weight for the English dragoon, and are inferior to those formerly sup- 
plied. He accounts for Ibis in the following mailner: the whole country being now in 
the occupation of the English, the chiefs who formerly encouraged iho superior breed of 
horses have disappeared, and with them the horses which they reared. The Madras cavalry, 
consequently, are principally mounted on horses not bred in the country, but procured 
from long distances, generally from the coast of Guzerat, Arabia, and Persia. 

743. Major AVilson slates, in reference to the Madras officer who is stationed at Bombay 
for the purchase of horses, that he is looked upon by the dealers as a rival in the market 
to the Bombay commissariat.” 

744. The stud establishment of Bombay is stated by Sir John Malcolm to be of recent 
formation, and upon a very moderate scale; but he considers it the most efficient establisb- 
ineiit that a stud could be placed upon in a country which, like the Deccan, is very favour- 
able to the breed of horses, and in which the inhabitants are well accustomed to rearing 
them, and well taught to do so, when they see that it is rendered to them, as it now is, a 
source of profit. 

74.5. Colonel Leighton states, that of late years the horses procured for the Bombay 
army have not been of sufiicient bone ; they have been too small for Europeans. VVhen 
the 17tb dragoons went out to Bombay they were as well, if not better mounted than they 
had been in England ; but the description of horse they then got is not to he met with now 
in large numbers. The horses are generally supplied by contract. A regulation was pub- 
lished in 1830, permitting regimental commanding officers to purchase horses for their 
regiments. The average number of years a horse will serve, if it is not of sufficient size 
and bone, wjll not exceed five or six years, while others, called the Kattywar horse, will 
last much longer. There are in tho horse artillery some few horses which. have served 
upwards of fifteen years. It is impossible to provide the whole artillery with that descrip- 
tion of horse at the price allowed. They arc not bred in large numbers now by the inha- 
bitants of Kattywar for sale; but the Bombay Government, of late years, have sent English 
and other horses of large bone into that and other provinces, for the purpose of improving 
the breed of horses. 
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746*. Sir C. Dalbiac is of opinion that the Bombay cavalry and horse artillery ought to be 
decidedly the best mounted of any in India ; because Bombay is particularly well placed fcN* 
the mountings of troops, beings contiguous to the Gulf of Persia and close to the province of 
Kattywar. 1 conceive, from my observation (he adds), when I took up the horses of the 
17th dragoons in the year 1822, and judging from the description and appearance of many 
old horses, that were then sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years old, that some eight or 
nine years before that period the 17th dragoons was perhaps the best mounted regiment 
in the world : they had been mounted upon two descriptions of horses, partly from 
the province of Kattywar, which I found to be a most admirable horse, purchased previous to 
the famine of 1813 or 1814, when that breed was very much broken up, by reason of the 
general want of grass and forage in that province ; subsequent to that, the Kattywar horses 
were not to be had in such numbers or of such good quality. The 17th dragoons had also 
been partly mounted on the Persian horse, not the Arab. The indiderent Persian is a sad 
brute, but the good Persian I hold to be as desirable a horse for the horse artillery and 
the cavalry as any in the world, and they were bought by two men, whom 1 did not know 
personally, but I know by character, /rom their initials being branded upon the horses 
which they bought for the service of Bombay ; their names were Home and Lindsay, and 
must have been men of extraordinary good judgment with regard to horses, for they 
purchased them of the very best description, the former officer at the Presidency, the 
latter in Persia; and I conceive that if the same means were taken to send equal judges to 
Persia, that tlio same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not to have been 
deteriorated, which 1 do not know that it has. 

747. The King’s regiment of cavalry and the horse artillery receive no Arabs, by reason 
of their small size, but the Arab is an excellent horse for the Native cavalry, and. ns I said 
before, ought to be produced in Bombay of the best description. So that there is the Kut- 
tywar horse and tho Persian horse for the King’s regiments and horse artillery, and the 
Arab horse for the Native cavalry. The Bombay mounted troops ought to bo the best 
mounted in India. Upon this very important subject I wish to add, that the Arab horses 
sent from the Gulf for the Native cavalry wore not uniformly purchased of a desirable 
description ; very many were purchased at seven years old and upwards, of a stumpy, inactive 
sort, wholly unlit for cavalry purposes, and after they had done some work. Horses at 
four years old, or even a few iiioiidi.s younger, are of tho best age for cavalry remounts, 
and it is to be presumed that, if purchased as raw colts at that age, they may be procured 
of a much better caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior caste at six or seven 
years old. 

748. The manner in which horses are selected fur the King’s cavalry when they arrive in 
India is stated by Sir Charles Dalbiac to be by a committee ; the committee no doubt, 
when they are appointed, do their best, and they select horses according to the best of their 
judgment ; but I need not mention to this committee, that we do not all judge of horses 
alike; and I should say, that one such man as Lindsay or Rome to select horses in the 
original purchase, was worth more than any committee which could be appointed after the 
arrival of horses in Bombay. The horses for the King’s regiments are also selected and 
approved by the committee, but there is a very little interference between the two services, 
for the King’s regiments receive no Arab horses, whilst the Native cavalry are almost ex- 
clusively mounted upon horses of that breed. Sir C. Dalbiac has been in the province of 
Kattywar, where the system of rearing horses is by endeavouring to breed from the best 
mares : the people engaged in breeding are very particular in their stallions and their mares;^ 
and they devote considerable time and property to this purpose. 

749. Colonel Leighton states that horses for the cavalry arc generally phrehased b}* 
contract, but commanding officers of regiments have au option to purchase them for their 
corps. 

750. It is a difficult thing, according to Lieut.-colonel Feilding, to make any estimate of 
the cost of a horse to Government, but according to one which was made when he was 
secretary to the Board of Superintendence^ the cost of horses to the Company; in rearing 

them 
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them in this way, was much the same as in purchasing them ; but then there was aii 
element always taken into calculation which was liable to cavil, and that was, the value 
placed upon all the young stock not appropriated to military purposes. When they were 
highly valued, there was an increase of the amount of stock, as the merchant would call it. 
It was estimated to increase so much what was set oft‘ against the price of the horses, that it 
would not be an easy thing to say exactly what the real cost was. The mode of mounting 
the cavalry now is, to allow an average of 400 rupees for every horse in Native corps, and 
450 for those in the horse artillery and European cavalry regiments. Very good horses are 
stated to bo procured at these rates. 

751. According to Sir T. Pritzler, the average price of the troop horse is from 350 to 400 
rupees. Colonel Limond estimates the cost at Madras at about 500 rupees. At Bombay, 
Colonel Leighton states there is a fixed price of 450 rupees for a horse for the Native 
cavalry at the time he is delivered over to a regiment, and for* European cavalry and horse 
artillery 575 rupees, or not more than tiOO rupees at the utmost. Sir Charles Dalbiac 
states the expense of horses in Bombay to vary from 350 to 550 rupees, and upon some few 
occasions to 650, but taking the general average from 450 to 500 rupees. 

752. The expense of maintaining a troop horse is estimated by Lieut. -colonel Feilding 
at about iirtecn or sixteen rupees a month, inclusive of shoeing, &c., which costs about four 
rupees a month more. 

753. The common race of horses in India are stated by Licut.-colonel Watson to arrive 
at their maturity sooner than blood horses ; at four years the conimoti breed being perfectly 
fit for any work they may be put to, but another year is required for those bred at the stud. 
Upon an average, he thinks horses may last about nine or ten years. 

754. Sir Charles Dalbiac states that it depends upon the shape and mako how long a 
horse may last in India ; a bad horso lasting a very few years, while a woll-sliupod horse 
(of which there were many) will last from twelve to fifteen years and upwards. Sir 
Charles thinks that if Persian horses could be obtained at ft fair price, they would amply 
repay the pains taken to procure them ; they being far more tractable, better shaped, 
and bettor calculated to stand work than the generality of horses now to be procured 
from Kattywar. 

755. The average size of the Kattywar horses of the 4th dragoons was fourteen hands 
three inches and a half. These horses are very unruly. 

756. The Persian horse, as compared with the Kattywar horse, is rather less, on the 
average about fourteen hands three inches, of tho best description. The Persian horses aro 
very docile and good tempered. The facilities Mr. Rome and Mr. Lindsay had in purchas- 
ing good horses in Persia rested entirely upon their good judgment. 

757. The Arab horse is from about fourteen hands one inch to fourteen hands two inches 
high. The Arab horse is very docile and good tempered. 

758. Sir Charles Dalbiac states that he scarcely ever saw a contracted heel in the horses 
of the 4th dragoons, or know a horse to go broken-winded ; blindness was very rare, except 
with the worm in the eyes, which is a peculiar disease; the worm forms in the 03 e and gets 
alive, a sort of bag of water collects, and when that is punctured with jiidgiiient tho worm 
comes out, and the chances arc then very much in favour of the eye recovering its sight, but 
if the worm does not come out with the rush of water, it is impossible to get it afterwards ; 

f infiummation then ensues, uud the eye is almost sure to bo lost. The glanders are nothing 
like so contagious in India as in this country ; tho infection has spread in a very slight 
degree in comparison to that which might be expected, or to what would inevitably have 
been the rase in this country when it has broken out in any of the regiments. • 

759. Contracted feet are less common in India than in England, and may be attributed to 
the ( ii'cuuistances, that during one part of the year, especially in the sandy districts, or when 
not actively employed, you may dispense with the shoe altogether during the monsoon ; 
the natural state and shape of the foot then recovers itself ; another is, that there are a very few 
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hard roads. Horses are not much subject to corns, because corns are produced by improper 
shoeing*, and the state of the foot arising therefrom. 

7t>0. Stabling is not used for the horses at Madras or Bombay; but Sir Jasper Nicolls 
states that, with the exception of the stations of Nussecrabad and Mhow, stabling is used 
throughout the Bengal service. 

761. Sir Thomas Iloyncll states that horses are generally kept in stables, and that he 
superintended the building of the stables at Meerut, when the 10th regiment of light 
cavalry was first embodied there. 

762. Sir Thomas Pritzler considers that the horses are better when they are not under 
cover, being liable to frequent exposure on field service; those of Madras which are not 
under cover are particularly healthy. 

763. Sir G. Dalbiac concurs in this opinion, observing, that whilst he commanded at 
Kaira, the horses of the King’s regiment of cavalry were all under cover, while those of a 
troop of horse artillery were not ; neither the appearance nor the condition of the 
former was decidedly superior. It is of more consequence, in the opinion of Sir C. Dalbiac, 
to the men (Europeans) that the horses should be under cover, as it preserves tlicm from 
the sun during their stable duties. 

764. The rainy .season does not prejudicially affect horses while exposed to its influence. 
The Kattywar horse is subject to a peculiar disease called the Bursatcc, which doe.s pre- 
cede or accompany the period of the monsoon ; other horses are not attacked. The dis- 
ease breaks out in large greasy spots over different parts of tbchcad, body, and limbs. 

765. Licutcnant-coloncl Feilding cannot say whether the Europcan.s or Natives take the 
greater care of their horses, having seen so little of the European cavalry. 

766. Sir T. Pritzler states that the Native troops do not take so good care of their horses 
as they ought to do. 

767. In the course of active service the horses of the sepoy cavalry are not, in the opi- 
nion of Lieutenant-colonel Watson, more injured by sore backs than is the case in all other 
services ; the saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked after, and 
therefore he does not think the horses are more liable to sore backs. Instances have oc- 
curred of about ten or twelve in the hundred being led in the rear of regiments, from lameness 
and .sore backs, after a great deal of inarching. 

768. The Native system of grooming horses is not, according to Sir C. Dalbiac, carried 
to so high a pitch as the European. In Bombay the King’s troops dean and take care of 
their horses the same as they do in England, because they have only one horse-keeper to 
every three horses ; whereas in Bengal they have one horse-keeper to every horse. The 
reason of the difference in the establishment is not on account of the warmth of the climate, 
but in consequence of an entirely different arrangement; the thermometer for seven mouths 
in the year at Kaira, is considerably higher than in almost any part of Bengal. 

769. In Bengal every Native commissioned and non-commissioned officer has a groom to 
Ids horse, and there is a groom to every three troopers’ horses. One grass-cutter is allowed 
to every hor.se. 

770. A regiment of Native cavalry would on all occasions be perfectly inefficient without 
this number of grass-cutters and grooms. It does not impede the progress of a regiment, 
for the Natives of India arc extremely good walkers, and will make very long marches in^ 
a day, and keep it up for a considerable period. Now and then a regiment might probably 
out-march their grass-cutters, and then the horses must suffer inconvenience,; but in the 
cuur.se of a campaign the grass-cutters will always keep up with a regiment. 

771. Ilk India a field officer has an allowance for four horses, a captain for three, a subal- 
tern for two ; but none of the.se horses are regimental chargers. 

772. Officers are allowed to select horses from those which are sent to their regiments 
from the stud for 800 rupees; and for the horse bought of Native dealers, they pay the 

regimental 
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regimental price of 400 rupees. The stud horses are generally bred fnmi English stork ; 
the stud has existed thirty-five }ears, and there are hundreds of colts bred there, whose pedi- 
grees can be traced for six or eight generations, therefore they arc considered much superior ; 
but for the general remount the oflicers prefer buying them of dealers to taking them from 
the stud. 

773. The arrangements by which saddlery and horse appointments are supplied and kept 
in repair at the Presidency of Bengal are by what is lorined troop contracts, by which the 
captain or officer cojinnanding a troop receives a slipiiUited sum for each horse. 

774. The articles are inspected monthly at Bengal hy the commanding ofliccr, in order 
to ascertain that they arc efficiently supplied and kept in repair. 

775. The mode of equipment, in the particulars aliovemcntioned. assimilate as nearly as 
circurnslanccs will admit in the King’s and Company’s services. The style of saddlery is 
very diflerent from that of the King’s army in the present day, hut it is similar to what it 
was formerly. 

77(>. At Ihe Madras Presidency Government supply the accoutrements, and the com- 
manding officers of regiments (cavalry) have a contract for furnishing the horses with sad- 
dlery. The accontremenis are all of Native manufacture, both for the cavalry and tho 
infantry. Sir T. Pritzlcr thinks that it would bo more economical, from its durability, to 
employ bairopean manufacture. European saddlery is used in the Bombay army. 

777. CoMirnillces are assembled quarterly for tho purpose of ascertaining that tho con- 
tracts for the provision of lino articles are properly observed by tho officers. 

778. Tho shoeing of the cavalry horses is performed in tho same manner as it is in tho 

King’s regiments in this country, by an allowance to the troop farriers: Iho farrier works 
liMiiseir, or LMupInys work people. Ill some parts .of India the hind shoos are not put on 
(luring the rainy .season, >vhich is of advantage to the horse, because it allows the foot to 
expand and to r(‘cuvcr its natural shape during three months of tho year. During that 
period the allowance for shoeing is continued ; the whole of the shoos in store being put in 
order, and completed in the event of a march ; tho expense at other times is often very 
much the allowance. 

77f>. The nhlest corps of cavalry in the .service of the East-Tndia Company is that of 
]\Iadras; anil it will appear upon record tiiat llioy have proved in all duties as efficient as 
tlnihij corps of His Majesty’s European cavalry, with whom they have been for so many 
years associated in tin? public service. This corp.s was formed under the most favourable 
circumstances, being originally embodied by the Nabob of Arcot, under lauopoan olUccrs. 
The pride of that prince led to his inducing some of the best families of bis Mahoinedan 
subjects to enter into it; their sons have continued in the service; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that while almost the whole of this corp.s are Mahomodans, they nearly all beh/ug to 
llie Carnatic, and their families are inhabitants of Arcot, the former capital of that pro- 
vince, and one of its largest suburbs. 

780. Desertion, Sir John Malcolm states, never occurs in the Madras cavalry, and 
punishments are almost unknown. The European cavalry of His Majesty have of course 
the advantage over this body, in being stronger men, and having more pliysiual force ; but 

^Sir J. Malcolm is not aware of other difference in point of efficiency. 

781. The Bengal cavalry has lieen more lately formed, but is an uncommonly fine body 
of men ; a considerable proportion of Ihciii are Hindoos, and they may be said to approach 
nearer to the European in physical force than the Madras men. The Bombay cavalry is 
also of much more recent formation, a considerable number of it are iuliabitant.s of the 
north- westeru provinces of Bengal, aud they are a most efficient corps. All these corps are 
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under European ollicer.s, Avitli the usual proportion of Native corainissioiicd and non-com- 
inis.sioiied attaeliod. 

78S. Eieiitenarit-eolonel Fcildiii^ stales lhat ihe j^rcatcr part of the sepoys of a regiment 
of cavalry are drawn from pretty nearly the same part of the country. No dilVcrcnce is 
found to arise from particular districts. 

783. Among the Mahomedans there is a preference for serving in the cavalry, hut amongst 
the Hindoos there dues not appear to be any. There is no difliculty in obtaining recruits 
for either army. They arc remarkably fond of, and generally take good care of their 
horses. 

784. Lieutenant-colonel Watson thinks that the Natives are well adapted for cavalry 
service, being excellent and fearlt'ss riders and good swordsmen, and superior to Euro- 
peans as riders. They are’ exceedingly fon<l of their horses, and take very good care of 
them. Sir T. Pritzler, on the other hand, thinks that the Native troops might be better 
horsemen. 

785. For a war estahlishincnt, considering the number of men and the number of officers 
that rapidly become ineflicient, the troops should lie one hundred strong. 

78t). The longest forced inarch which Colonel Dickson recollects making with European 
and Native cavalry, was about seveiity-tive miles in twenty-four or twenty-live hours. There 
was no engagement at the end of the march, but the troops were fully equal to it had it 
been necessary, 

787. Colonel J^cighton states that the Bombay regiments of cavalry gel their recruits 
from Central India, or the province of Oude ; they are the same description of men as those 
ill the Bengal Native cavalry, being cliielly Hindoos. Sir C. Dalbiac, who was inspector 
of the Bombay cavalry, and has had two of the three regiments under his immediate com- 
mand for drill, in brigade with the fourth dragoons, and has also inspected the third regi- 
ment and all the horse artillery, states that he has no reason to find fault with the Natives 
for not being as expert horsemen as the British cavalry in Bombay, and the Native cavalry 
acquire their field exercises and duties with considerable quickness. Two of the regiments 
of Bombay Native cavalry bad been raised about four or live years, and the third about 
three or four years. 

788. Colonel Feilding thinks that the organization of the regiments of cavalry would be 
improved if they consisted of eight troops instead of six, principally from the circum- 
stance of the easy division into two wings, each of which might often he employed where 
it is perhaps necessary now to send an entire regiment. Supposing the addition of two 
troops to each regiment to be made, and that it was also desirable to retain only the same 
number of cavalry as exists at present, it would be preferable to make a reduction in the 
strength of the dilVerent troops in order to increase their number; then on emergency a 
better nucleus would be formed for increasing the regiment at once by recruiting. 

789. Lieutenant-colonel Baker is also an advocate for eight instead of six troops per 
regiment. 

790. A cavalry regiment consisted of six troops in the time of Lord Hastings, who in- 
creased it to eight. It has since been reduced again to six troops, which is its present 
establishment. 


Infantry. 

791. Tiiii: amount of infantry maintained in India, in each year, from 1813 to 1830, at 
each Presidency and the dependent settlements, with the charge of the same, appears to 
have been as follows : 
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7i)2. In the Returns in Appendix (A.), marked Nos. 2 and ^1, the infantry of India is 
distinguished into King’s ami Company’s European and the Native into regular and irre- 
gular; and the commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates, both Eiiiopcaii 
and Native, are also specified, in the former of these Returns. Similar inforination in 
regard to each particular Presidency may be obtained by consulting the separate Returns 
tor each year, from which the preceding ’J^ible has been constructed. 

7f)sj. Particular Returns arc given, illustrating the organization of u regiment of Euro- 
pean and Native infantry at each Presidency; and the several items of charge incident to 
each description of corps may be ascertained by consulting other Returns in the Appendix. 

Irregui.ak Corps. 

794. Tmffollowing are the number of irregulars, including the invalids, which have been 
maintained at each Presidency and tho subordinate settlements, in each year from 1813 to 
1830, with the charge of the same, as it is collected from the particular branch of service to 
which they belong. 
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795. In the Returns for each year from which the pre(t(*ilino- Table has been coiistrnctoJ, 
the proportion of European and Native invalids is stated, and the proportion of charj^e for 
each Presidency is also specified ; but the insertion of these latter particulars would have 
extended the number of columns, so as to liave inadi* the Table more complicated than 
appears to be necessary or desirable for (he purpose for which it has been prepared. 

79(i. The irrejijular horse is considered by Idculenant-coloiiel Feilding as extremely useful. 
In war, “ they are, in fact, the hussars of our Native army.’' 

797. Captain IMacan thinks the irregular cavalry, particularly Colonel Skinner’s cor])s, 
‘'as one of the most efficient branches of our military service fnr the purpose for which it is 
intended, and which saves the regular cavalry many harassing duties in time of war.” 

Colonel Skinner is represented as peculiarly ciualified to command such a corps ; hut other 
corps might, in the opinion of this oflicer, be made as good. Colonel Gardener coiuinanded 
a very eflicient irregular corps which served in the Burmese war. 

798. Irregular corps are con.posed of men hired, for a certain sum of money, by the 
month, who furnish their own horses and their own arms. 

7fK). These corps are increased in war, but hastily reduced in peace. Sir T. Prilzler 
would prefer an augmentation of regular regiments to any local corps of infantry. 

800. The Goorkah troops which entered our service, and are formed into irregular corps, 
arc considered by Mr. Mackenzie as equalling any troops in the world in “ the moral qua- 
lities of a soldier.” The small body of irregulars that served at Bhurtpore has always been 
.spoken of in the highest* terms. They might perhaps be enlisted in our service without 
much didicuUy; but their health would sillier from service in the plains of India. It would 
not he safe to rest upon them as a substitute for Europeans, who also stand variety of 
climate better than the Natives, particularly Hindoos, who sutler from their prejudices as to 
food. 

801. Major 
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801. Major Nutt considers that tho Pooiiali auxiliary horse and ihe extra battalions of the 
Eonibay army were a useful description of irregular corps, and regrets their abolition. 

802. Sir John Malcolm speaks also in high terms of this description of force ; but ho 
thinks that the extra battalions were no longer required. 

803. Sir T. Prilzler is of opinion that the duty of tho body-guard at Madras would pos- 
sibly bo better performed, and at a less expense, by a squadron of cavalry from Arcot, and 
a brigade of guns from St. Thomas’s Mount, to be relicvcil e\cry three mouths. 

Invai^ids. 

803 (nj. l^iiE number of invalids at each Presidency and tin? subordinate settlements, in 
each year from 1813 to 1830, was as follows. The charge of maintaining them is not 
specilied separately in the Returns. 
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804. Tho Return forming No. 2 of Appendix (A.) specifies tho proportion of European 
and Native invalids of wliich these numbers are composed ; and the particular Returns for 
each year, from which the preceding Table has been constructed, supplies the same infor- 
mation in respect to each Presidency and the subordinate settlements. 

805. Colonel Watson states that invalids in Bengal receive full pay and perform garrison 
duty. 

800. Colonel Circenliill states that at Bombay there is a Native veteran battalion into 
which men are admitted, if with a good character, after a twenty years* service. In regard 
to these. Colonel Aitchison observes, We then get ten years more service out of him for 
local duty.” 

807. The inelKcienl men of the invalid corps of Bombay were transferred by Sir John 
Malcolm to the pension establishment. 

808. Colonel Pennington recommends the establishment of veteran battalions to be com* 
posed entirely of old ofiicers and sepoys, having the same proportion, as far as the means 
would allow, of invalid European officers.” 

809. Major Wilson thinks that the situation of barrack-masters might be filled by officers 
on the veteran, or invalid, or pension establishment, or that officers holding such appoiut* 
ments might, on promotion, be remanded to their regiments. 
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810 . The numbers employed upon the <?eneral staff, including the commissariat, with tlio 
charge of those departments, in each of the years from 1813 to 1830 , are specified below : 




STAFF. 

UMBERS. 

O A /k Xj 










BF.NC AU. 

MADRAS. 

1 BOMBAY. 

Princo tif 
Wiilos’lsiaiit]. 

ST. HELEN A. 

TOTAl.. 

I8i;j .. 



188 

202 

74 


- 

484 

1814 . . 


, , 

204 

213 

70 

■ — 

— 

487 

1815 .. 



200 

281 

72 

— 

— 

533 

1818 .. 


. . 

• lua 

220 

03 

— 

— 

405 

1817 . . 


. . 

220 

231 

130 

— 

— 

58 % 

1818 .. 


, , 

212 

277 

108 

- — 

— 

827 

1810 . . 


, , 

288 

321 

170 

— 

— 

750 

1«20 . . 


. , 

285 

321 

138 

— 

— 

714 

1821 .. 



388 

338 

03 

— 

— 

817 

1822 .. 


, . 

282 1 

320 

112 

— 


723 

1828 . . 



328 1 

324 

108 


— 

780 

1821 .. 


. , 

3(;i 

350 

07 

— 

— 

81 1 

1825 .. 



384 1 

382 

102 

— 

— 

848 

1828 . - 



383 

380 

112 

— 

— 

875 

1827 . . 



301 

300 

lOO 

— 

— 

8!>0 

1828 . . 



432 

420 

1 20 

— 

1 

081 

1820 .. 


, , 

495 

42 f 

130 

— 

— 

1 ,058 

1830 . . 

• • 

• • 

440 

4 15 

148 

■ 


1,033 

1 
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£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 
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1813 .. 

170,810 

221 ,438 

182,084 

230,398 

41,201 

57,401 

51,777 

40,054 

1,011,033 

1014 . . 

1 54,708 

200,590 

143,5101 

109,033 

04,184 

67,513 



— 

8 18,052 

1015 .. 

181,485 

280,818 

7 51,581 

153,202 

82,050 

107,770 



— 

078,782 

1818 . . 

123,741 

290,004 

150,708 

173,101 

330,128 

87,205 

— 

— 

1,1 35,21 o 

1817 .. 

188,004 

029,735 

1 18,1 lO 

157,078 

291,084 

02,504 

— 

— 

1,173,095 

1818 .. 

201,223 

345,527 

142,037 

198,110 

430,804 

115,403 

— 

— 

1,433,032 

1810 .. 

247,270 

403,807 

151,785 

194,200 

310,275 

42,502 

— 

— 

1,430,9-17 

1820 . . 

212,802 

.387,720 

140,857 

101,888 

237,117 

48,818 

— 

— 

1 ,207,070 

1821 .« 

215,500 

720,083 

151,884 

205,148 

3251,538 

74,232 

— 

— 

1,753,152 

1822 . . 

235,700 

517,080 

148,282 

222,848 

202,725 

80,480 

— 

— 

1,437,901 

1823 . . 

230,445 

' 502,112 

1 17, 450 

07,881 

187,280 

54,830 

— 

— 

1,199,007 

1824 . . 

247,730 

813,380 

151,425 

135,380 

158,322 

38,171 

— 

— 

1,342,417 

1825 .. 

280,7(»7 

550,321 

153,812 

158,187 

158, .322 

38,171 

— 

— 

1,317,520 

1 828 - . 

251,008 

585,121 

150,581 

245,845 

227,808 

52,704 

— 

— 

1,513,137 

1827 

233,118 

504,477 

1 50,880 

147,843 

100,030 

37,883 

— 

j 

1 ,372,097 

1828 . . 

177,503 

883,478 

187,480 

308,377 

182,501 

29,073 

— 

— 

1,547,402 

1820 . . 

142,587 

408,431 

1 J 3,382 

243,882 

118,888 

37,183 



— 

1 ,002,093 

1830 . . 

174,704 

382,4051 

188,501 

207,318 

I 145,105 

24,482 

■ ' 

■ 

1,102,017 


811 . Th^ 
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811. Tlie Return No. 2 in Appendix (A.) specifies the nuinher of European officers 
employed, both ill the staff and coiuniissariiit, in India, and also the number of European 
non-commissioned officers employed on the jyencral staff in each year; and similar informa- 
tion in respect to each Presidency may be obtained by consulting the separate Returns for 
each year, from which the preceding Tabic has been const ructed. 

812. The particular appointments in the general stalf of the three Presidencies arc stated 
ill a separate Return, and the expense of the same, and of the military departments, in the 
years 1813, 182(), and 1830, is also given. 

813. The allowances, also, of the officers on the general staff are stated in a separate 
Return. 

814. Colonel Sairnond, in his reply to flie Board's circular, has supplied an abstract 
Return of the number of officers employed upon the staff in 1813 and at the pies(uit time, 
distinguishing the Presidencies and departments; and also a Return of officers in civil em- 
ployment at the three Presidencies. lie has given a general description of the duties appro- 
priate to each department, which may be conveniently consulted as a suitable introduction 
to the suggestions of the sevtu al witnesses in respect to the staff. 

815. This head comprises what is stated by the witnesses in regard to the appointment of 
officers to the general stalf, their duties, and the mode in which they arc promoted; and 
whether any reductions he practicable therein. Also, such notices as are given by them in 
relation to the adjutant-general and (piartermaster-gonerars departments, the commissariat, 
the pay department, and department of the militarv auditor-general, the military hoards, 
together with the ini'urniation supplied in relation to stores, clothing, and carriage for (lie 
troops. 

8l(>. ft is necessary that an officer should have done regimental duty heforo he is 
allowed to held a staff situation ; and this rule is, by Colonel .1. Munro, held to ho essen- 
tial fur the service. • 

817. Sir E. l^iget is of opinion that it would he a beneficial alteration in the s\stem if 
stalf officers at the cantonments were to give up their offices when their corps are nnnoved 
to another station ; hut he liiinks the way in which officers are taken from their corps to 
fill np these and all sorts of situations at Bengal is ohjectionahle. 

818. Colonel Liinniid remarks, that it is “ a lameiitahlc fact that foreign influence is, and 
has been for many years, paramount to the claim of desert or length of service; that this 
influence, under a transfer to the Crown, would be increased, and its baleful effects extended, 
there can he no doubt.” 

81t). The stall officers in each Presidency are selected exclusively from the Company’s 
service in the same Presidency. 

820. Colonel (treenhill tliinks that stalf officers should he selected only on the recom- 
mendation of the officers commanding the corps as to good conduct and a knowledge uf the 
country languages. 

821. The duties of the general’s stalf at Bengal are nearly the same as in the British 
army, (leneral officers in India have more to do than elsewhere. The diifies of a general 
officer at Madras are of a wider nature than those in Bengal, every detail of the service pass- 
ing through his hands. 

822. In the department of the general staff at Bengal, the junior officers are promoted by 
seniority, the seniors by selection. 

823. The officers of llio Bengal army are generally selected for tlieir merits, and by no 
means from* European recoinmendations. 

824. In 1813 the total amount of force was 109,950. and that in 1830, 104, (>85; the staff 
is nevertheless morti by 84 now than it was in 1813. This is accounted for by the number 
of stations having been increased of late years, and it does not appear from any of the 
witnesses that reductions can be made in the ullicers on the staff. 
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Col. Salmon<T, 
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8^5. Captain Page is of opinion that reductions in the staff are practicable. 

In the adjutant-gcnerars department in Bengal the number of staff oflicers has 
incrt'ased since 1813, from 58 to 75; at Madras, from 25 to 2(i ; at Bombay, from 12 to 
20, which cannot, in the opinion of the witnesses, be reduced without a loss of etBciency. 

827. The territory occupied hy the Indian army is divided into military districts, with a 
centre staff, from whom all orders emanate. 

828. These duties of the departments of adjutant-general and quartermaster-general are 
understood to bo different at Bengal from those at Madras. Lord Ifowden made the same 
distribution in those duties at Madras as suhsisls in England, and the plan, in the opinion 
of Colonel J. Munro, works well. 

829. Major Wilson is of opinion that the office of adjutant- general and quartermaster- 
general should be united, as in the continental armies. 

830. The quartermaster-generars department at Madras is stated to have deteriorated 
of late, in conse(|uence of otTicers being appointed to it indiscriminately, instead of, as 
formerly, from the military institution at Madras, which is now abolished. 

831. The coniinissariat provides almost every thing for the army, even to tho horses of 
the cavalry, under the instruction and control of the Governor in Council of the Presidency 
only. 

832. There appear to be no means of ascertaining whether it be more economical to ob- 
tain the supplies by the commissioners, or by.tlH^ uhi mode of contract as before. The 
several Indian Governments have been called upon to report on the subject. 

833. Sir .loliii Malcolm observes as follows, in reference to the commissariat of Bombay, 
during the period of bis administration of the government: Fnim my first arrival in India 
ill 1827, I was aware ilie commissariat department called for minute investigation, and a 
considerable reform of its establishment.; and I anticipated great reduction of expenditure 
might be more beneficially introduced. In prosecution of the reforms made in this branch, 
the commissary-general was relieved from the detail duties at the Presidency. All the 
branches of the ciimmissariat, including supplies, labourers, carriage, and dooley establish- 
ment.s, were reduced to a more economical scale, and great improvements introduced by a 
revision of office forms of returns, coiTCspondeuce, &C/., simplifying the routine of business; 
and I can now assert that a saving of nearly 30 per cent, has been made, upon an average 
of its whole expenditure.'" 

834. Colonel Liinond is of opinion that the formation of the commissariat of provision 

and supply has proved of incalculaldc benelit to the service;” and he recommends the 
formation of an ordnance commissariat, on a plan similar to that which he submitted to 
Lord Ellen borough. ^ 

835. Colonel John Munro is equally impressed with the advantages of the commis- 
sariat. 

83fi. Captain Balmain observes, “Were the system of contract generally introduced it 
would tend to much economy.” 

837. The inode in which the pay department is managed is stated by Colonel Salrnond 
to be as follows : The paymaster-general makes a calculation of what will be required for 
milifary disbursements every month, and that calculation is handed up to the auditor-general 
to check, and according to his opinion issues are made to the paymaster-general. Thepay^ 
master-general issues the money he receives to the paymasters of stations, who pay it to the 
captains of companies for the men in Bengal. 

838. In 


• See Also his reply to the Military Circular, Appendix (B.), No. 5, p. 390. 
t Sec also his reply to the Circular, Appendix (B.), No. 2, p. 102. 

X See also his reply to the Circular, Appendix (B.), No. 2, p. 101. 
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838. In Madras tlie money is paid fo ihc paymasters of regiments in the first instance, and 
by him to the captains of companies for the men. 

8539. The duties that are at home performed by the Secretary at War, in India are per- 
formed by the auditor-general. The financial part of the army is under the auditor. 

840. Colonel Sairnond thinks that “ the judge advocate-general might with propriety be, 
as at home, a barrister and that the Bengal system of employing officers in the depart- 
ment of military secretary to Government is prcdcrable to that which obtains at the other 
Presidencies, of filling these offices with civilians. 

841. The Military Board at Bombay has been abolished. The following are the reasons 
stated by Sir John Malcolm in support of this measure: “ My most serious attention was 
called to the constitution of the Military Board of this establishment. That it had been an 
useful institution there can be no doubt; but during the present well-understood system of 
detail, it had become a real scoiircc of expense, and caused a multiplication of business 
which I thought would be much more effectually transacted by throwing direct responsibility 
upon the heads of departments, and causing them to correspond with Government or the 
Commaiulcr-in-chief. 

“ The functions of tluj Board have now ceased more than a twelvemonth ; and the man- 
ner in which departments conduct their duties, as now laid down, shows the system to bo 
generally improved. Every goo<l effect that 1 anticipated from its abolition lias resulted, 
and no inconvenience lias been found from that measure in any branch of the service; on tin? 
contrary, both efficiency and economy have been essentially promoted, while a mncli more 
operiilive check has been placed upon public expenditure ; and that check is in all rases, 
except on eincrgoncy, upon demand, not upon supply.’^ Major-general Sir T, Prilssler 
thinks the Military Board might he dispensed with at Madras. 

842. In Bengal the Military Board has been modified. Jiord William Bentinck lias made 
two special appointinciits to this Board, the officers holding which are salaried and have no 
other duties to attend to. Some of the staff' officers who used to belong to the Board, with- 
out salaries, have been relieved from that duty. 

843. The duty of indenting upon England for military stores is performed by the Military 
Board of each Presidency, under instructions from England. In the Appendix is a state- 
ment of the aggregate expense of military stores sent from Etigluiid iu the years 1813, 1820, 
and 18510. 

844. Sir John Mtilcolni remarks as follows, in reference to the department of stores and 
camp e(|uipagc at Bombay : “ My attention having been called to the general revi.'»ioii in 
the estublislinients of stores and camp equipage, reductions were made in the iiumher of 
store artificers, and of pay to tent and store lascars. Of the respectable classes of scriings 
and linduls, however, it did not appear expedient to reduce the pay, although the uuinhcr 
was lessened ; but in the whole of the abovementioned reductions, notwithstanding the 
saving of expemlitnre to Government, the just claims of individuals to oxeinptiou from 
reduction or reward from Government, on account of service or good conduct, have never 
been sacrificed to measures of economy.’' 

845. An immense slock of ordnance is kept at the ditferent Presidencies ; and if artillery 
stores are wanting at one Presidency, they could easily be transferred coastwise from any of 
the other Presidencies that could spare them. 

846. Sir J. Malcolm states that at Bombay, and he believes at the other Presidencies, 
every article that can be furnished equally serviceable, and at less expense, is furnished in 
India, and pot included in the indents upon England. 

847. Guns and shot, arms and accoutrements, are supplied from England; gunpowder, 

ordnance*^ 
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ordnance-carriages and appointments are made at the Company’s establishments in the 
country. 

848. Major Nutt remarks as follows: ** An incjuiry might be useful into the mode by 
which the military stores are supplied from England. It is generally understood that the 
East- India Company pay a liberal price for every article of supply, whilst the stores them- 
selves are oftentimes of a very inferior description. The arms, accoutrements, surveying 
and mathematical instruments, &c. fall more particularly under this observation. There 
seems to me to be great inattention in not adapting the articles to the climate, they are 
destined to be used in, by which Government sustains a heavy pecuniary loss, and the 
efliciency of the military equipments is seriously impaired.” 

849. It appears that stores sent out arc generally g<»od, but will deteriorate from the 
nature of the climate. The gunpowder manufactories in India are c!ccellent. 

850. There is no manufactory of arms in India, or of shot ; both are supplied from 
England. 

851. Sir Lionel Smith thinks the musket-locks supplied are not so good as in the King’s 
service. 

852. Colonel Forrest thinks that no arms are bettor got up than those for the Company’s 
service, and are better Ilian those for Ilis Majesty’s troops. 

853. The saddlery and harness are all made in the country. The calibres of the guns, 
stores, and carriages are believed to be the same at the three Presidencies. The brass 
ordnance is made in Bengal, and supplied to the other Presidencies. 

854. The commandant of artillery has the general superintendence and control of the 
whole artillery of his establishment. The civil duties of this department in Bombay are also 
under the management of the commandant of artillery since the abolition of the Military 
Board by Sir John Malcolm. These duties used to be partly managed by the Military 
Board, and partly by the coiqmandant of artillery everywhere; but since the alteration in 
the Military Board, Colonel Salniond cannot speak for certain as to how the duties arc con- 
ducted at Bombay. 

855. All kinds of clothing made in England are superior, but small stores arc prepared 
with advantage at the dillerent arsenals in India, and much cheaper than they could bo 
procured from Europe. 

856. The clothing of (he Company’s troops in India is managed, at Bengal and Bombay, 
by agents appointed by the Government of each Presidency. 

857. At Madras they have, for the last three or four years, provided the clothing by con- 
tract, which is found to be a cheaper and better system, and will probably be applied to the 
other Presidencies ; but at each Presidency the clothing agents are under the orders of a 
Clothing Board, consisting of a certain number of officers. 

858. The cloth is sent from England, and made up at several Presidencies under the 
orders of their respective Clothing Boards. 

850. Lieutenant-colonel Hopkinson states as follows : “The clothing of the Madras army 
generally is of the best quality non;, especially since the mode of providing it has been 
altered. The arms of every description are of the best quality that England can produce ; 
but I do think, as an old commissary, that the equipments, such as belts, pouches, drums, 
and such like, are bad. It is true a sort of country-made accoutrements may cost infinitely 
less than those from Europe, but even this is, 1 think, a question ; certainly, however, they 
do not last, even under the most favourable circumstances, one-third the time. 1 have, when 
commissary, frequently known commanding officers take back condemned Europe articles in 
preference to receiving new country.” 

860. Sir 


See also his reply to the Board's Circular, Appendix (B.), No. 2, p. 102. 
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8GQ. Sir T. Pritzler is also of opinion lhat ** a saving^ would be made, by the durabibty of 
European accoutrements and appointments being greater than those of Native manufacture 
which are now in use. 

8G1. Sir H. AVorslcy is of opinion lhat the musket in general use for the infantry is too 
heavy, and lhat fusils, such as artillerymen often carry, might be substituted. 

862. In the Appendix is a list of articles of clothing and equipment, and also of the means 
of carriage or other accommodation supplied to the soldier at each Presidency, and in each 
branch of service. 

86:?. There is no restriction as to the number of animals employed upon the lines of 
march for the carriage of baggage. Horses are not employed ; all baggage is carried either 
upon elephants, camels, or bullocks. 

Medical Department. 

864. The number of medical officers, European and Native, employed at each Presidency 
and the subordinate settlements, in each year from 1813 to 1830, with the charge of the 
same, were as follow ; 


H 

u 
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Eengal. 

Madras. 
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Prince of 
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Bombay. 
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1U1» 

.lOU 

318 

100 

6 

8 

. 727 

£. 

£. 

24,843 

£. 

18,877 

£. 

78,656 

mil 

818 

297 

88 

6 

8 

728 

42,766 

25,310 

21,120 

88,20*^ 

1815 

337 

288 

102 

6 

7 

740 

8,775 

29,4:l» 

21,835 

60,048 

181(S 

370 

325 

108 

6 

7 

811 

42,132 

30,674 

21,601 

84,407 

1817 

350 

312 

100 

5 

7 

774 

42,484 

29,093 

21,881 

08,878 

1818 

388 

307 

105 

6 

7 

814 

41,858 

28,682 

22,307 

98,837 

1818 

383 

300 

]0» 

6 

tf 

811 

52,442 

22,728 

23,934 

88,098 

1820 

38(» 

310 

115 

5 

6 

851 

51,854 

22,876 

25,331 

100,261 

1821 

371 

305 

115 

4 

8 

863 

57,852 

20,!HJ7 

22,910 

107,235 

1822 

382 

388 

118 

6 

7 

882 

54,968 

27,070 

38,903 

121,547 

1828 

376 1 

377 

176 

6 

7 

042 

58,085 

31,234 

40,938 

130,257 

1824 

388 

381 

170 

6 

7 

853 

57,034 

20,687 

29,059 

115,780 

182.5 

425 

381 

188 

IL 

7 

1,022 

63,443 

31,314 

29,050 

123.816 

1828 

450 

406 

186 

8 

7 

1,067 

14,225 

28,207 

27,217 

68,708 

1827 

438 

418 

220 

8 I 

7 

1,083 

67,015 

29,507 

20,355 

122,877 

1828 

475 

484 

186 

0 ! 

8 

1,152 

70,442 

35,074 

27,518 

188,034 

1828 

488 

446 

272 

15 

8 

1,227 

67,538 

29,323 

28,493 

125,854 

1880 

457 

484 

282 

15 

8 

1,266 

66,772 

35,134 

30,952 

182,858 


865. In the Return No. 2, Appendix (A.) the European surgeons and Native doctors are 
distinguished, which is also the case in respect to each Presidency, in the separate Returns 
for each year, from which the preceding Table has been constructed. 

86fi. The. number of medical staff appointments of thc-three Presidencies is shown in a 
separate Return ; and also in another Return the allowances of officers holding those ap- 
pointments are stated. 

8()7. Major M^ilson is of opinion that the number of medical officers is too few, and that 
the department ** demands a very attentive review and consideration/’ 
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8fi8. Tlic witnc.sscs have supplied iaformatinn in relation to the duties of medical oflTicers, 
both of European and Native corps; the medical contracts they formerly held, and the 
allowances of which they arc in receipt; the elliciency or otherwise of the Company's medi- 
cal rep^ulations ; and the appointment recently made by His Majostv's Government of an 
inspector-general of hospitals, or a deputy inspector-general of hospitals, at each Pre- 
sidency. 

869. The duties of the medical officer in charge of an European corps are more mitnorousi 
than in any other part of the world ; the hospitals being full of sick, and the medical ollicer 
having a double set of voluminous Returns to prepare. Besides the care of his hospital, he 
has to attend English gentlemen, civil and military, together with tlieir families, at tho 
station. 

870. The duties of the medical officer in charge of a Native, are the same as in an Euro- 
pean corps, but different in tpiantity and degree : he has not so many books to keep, and the 
Native troops arc infinitely more healthy than the European. 

871. The proportion of medical officers allowed to European and Native corps is one to 
a Native and three to an European regiment: each has a sufficient e.stablishment of Native 
assistants. The number attached to an European regiment is at times insufficient. 

872. Under the former regulations the surgeon contracted to furnish country medicines, 
according to the number of men under his care, as also bedding and clothing, at a given 
amount of each European, and in Native regiments so much for evci*y JOO natives; but 
F]uropean medicines were always furni.shcd by the Government. These allowances to sur- 
geons were formerly very great, but they had to find all the materiel of the hospital. Under* 
the new regulations, however, the substitution of allowance in lieu of contract is generally 
beneficial, as it places the superintendence in proper hands, but at the same lime, it is no 
saving to the East-India Company; on the contrary, it is believed that the expense is 
increased. Some years ago, the medical officers at Bombay were under considerable alarm 
(which has not yet subsided) in cunsecpience of the reductions and alterations in their 
allowances. 

873. The medicines are now, except the most trifling articles, supplied from the public 
stores by indents, and are much superior in cpiality to those forinei ly furnished by contract. 
The (juantity is also certainly greater than before. 

874. The Company’s regulations in this department are very liberal ; the hospital and 
medical duties generally (at least of Bombay, of which SirC. Dalbiac speaks) are particu- 
larly well conducted ; the officers in the superior and middle ranks of this class, as well in 
the King’s as in the Company’s service, being men of excellent education. But if these 
officers should entertain anything like mistrust as to the pay and allowances hitherto 
granted to them, the same description of men who have gone out for the last twelve or 
fourteen years, and who have brought this portion of the service to its present highly credit- 
able state, will not again be induced to go out; and the introd^iction of officers of inferior 
education Mould he generally very prejudicial, and would at limes materially affect the 
efficiency of the army. It is to be observed that the number of invalids in a Native regi- 
ment varies very much according to the country in which they are employed ; those of 800 
or 900 strong have sometimes six or eight sick; but SirT. Pritzler states that if he found that 
they exceeded twenty or iM^’nly-livc; out of 800, lie^ should have made inquiry. In an Euro- 
pean regiment, the corps arc considered unhealthy when the invalids exceed 10 per cent. 
A regiment, stationed under bis command for two years at Bangalore lost only twenty-five 
out of 800 men each year ; at Arcot, and in the field, about fifty men per annum ; hut 
at Trichiuopoly, when first they Came out, they lost seventy, the greatest loss they had sus- 
stained for twenty-five years. 

875. With regard to the Company’s regulation requiring a specified period of service, as 
superintending surgeon or member of the Medical Board, in order to entitle medical officers 

to 
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to the higher sralo of retiring pension, it is considered by llieni as a liardsliip, that they 
should not liave the privile^^e, iu coininon with the Held oflicers in the army, of retiring’ on the 
day they attain their now rank. Sir 'V. Reyiicll, however, tliinks that the above regulation is 
n very just arrangement. It is supposed hy some that it would he advantageous to the 
service if the situations of supcriiitending’ surgeon and member of the Medical Eoard were 
tilled hy selection, instead of seniority, as at present, hecaiise younger men would he brought 
forward, and more active olliccrs obtained ; but it must he a very high scale of retiring pen- 
sion that would induce the medical service to consider it as a favour done to them ; every 
class in India being so much attached to the seniority rise. Though there is a power of 
selection vested in the Covernrnent, Sir J. Nicolls never remembers it to have been exercised 
at Rengal. 

87(>. In one of the replies to the Board's circularitis suggested, that the retiring pensions 
should have reference to length of service, rather than the appointment of superintending 
surgeon and ineinher of the Medical Board, on account of its injuriously fettering the dis- 
cretion of the local governiinmt in the selection of medical oiliccrs lor the higher and more 
important situations, hy securing, as it in a measure docs, the practical observance of a 
seniority promotion, without regard to individual (|ualiiication*’' 

877. The appointment of a superintending medical oHicer, who has also had experience of 
diseases inotlier climates, is considered of advantage ; hut Sir .1. Nicolls does not think it 
iiidispeiisahle that previous service in India should he a r(tialiiication iu the stdectioii of an 
inspector of His Mi\jesty's hospitals iu that country. Sir T. lieynell, howciver, considers the 
above ({ualilication undoubtedly necajssary. Since inspectors of hospitals have been appointed 
to tlic King's regiments in India, and a more accurate registry of the casijs and their troat- 
in(*nl is kept, which has doubtlessly led to an improved practice, the system of registration 
has been extendt'd to the Com|)any\s service. TIuMluty of inspector is believed to be entirely 
c;()nrjned to (’oininunicatiun with the surgeons of the diderent regiments in His Majesty's 
serv ice, and with the direcdor-general of hospitals at home. The King's army has a deputy 
inspector of hospitals for Madras, and an inspector at Calcutta. 

878. Sir T. Reynell is of opinion that this inspector of hospitals slicxdd have a scat at the 
Medical Board of the Presidency at which ho is stationed, as belonging to a largi'. portion of 
the army. 

871). In one of the replies to the circular it is remarked “ that the appointment of an 
inspector-general of hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments iu India, ami of a deputy inspector- 
general at each of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, is calculate*! to improve the 
character of the medical service of India, hy the introduction of individuals into that country 
who have had experience of tin* diseases of other climates, and are familiar with tlio most 
recent improvements that may have taken place in the science in Fairope. It also forms an 
important link between the presiding medical authorities in this country and in India, which 
was before wanting. Every measure should, however, be taken to prevent collision he! ween 
the medical authorities of the two services ; and if the inspector-general and his depntic'^ liad 
a seat at the Medical Board of the Presi*lciicy to vvhich they are respectively attached, much 
advantage might accrue t<» each service, hy the opportunity wh;(.h would tlierohy he aU’orded 
for mutual communication and confidential explanation. A similar remark is applicable to 
the officers at the h(*ad of the departments of adjutant-general ami quartermaster-general at 
the Presidencies, at which a Military Board is still in existence. 

880. The Medical department of the Company’s service in India has been revised very 
lately, and it is believed satisfactorily established. Sir T. Pritzler recommends Ilia!, 
medical officers should be examined at every step of promotion, as is the case in the King’s 
regiments.'^ 
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SirC.Dalbiac, 2023 . 881. No ofTicer in any military service is exposed to tlic same continued fatigue and risk 

as the medical oflicer in charge of an European corps in India ; and it is believed it Avill be 
found that these olliccrs die tlicre in the proportion of at least two, or perhaps three to one, 
as compared with ofHccrs of other ranks. In less than ten years, the 4th dragoons, (King’s) 
have buried tliree full surgeons in India, besides a fourth who came to England in bad health, 
and died after his arrival. 

882. Altogether, a point of more importance to the welfare and efficiency of the Indian 
army can scarcely be contemplated, than that of allbrdiiig due encouragement and remu- 
neration to, and keeping perfect faith with, the medical officers of all ranks employed in 
that country. 
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1 832 .. •• •• •• •• dOl 



APPENDIX (A; 


RETURNS, STATEMENTS, AND TABLES 

ILLPSl’KA riN E «!• TIlC 


SYSTEM OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 



AIMMIXDIX TO REPOUT TROM SELECT COMMrTTi:i: 


1 i 


Arr-rNPix CAA, 

10 . 

T. Nninl'fi's find 


APPKXDIX (A.) \<). io. 


A RryrURN of the Cr.NKRAL anJ Mr.i)U!Af. Sr\FP of llis Majesty’s Forces on tiu) 

Indian mjm.shm i’.n j*. 


ui:\<; AL. 

The (’oin;n:intler-in-ehiei‘. {a) 

IMilit'.iry Serre1:u> In (//) 

Per^i;m liiferpreler to ditto, (a) 

A iiles-de-eainp to ditto. «') 

ti Miijor-ijoni'riil.'. in t'.dinniand (if divisions of lln- 

Army. 

2 A ides-dt‘-e;nnp to <litto. 

Ad jnt;nit-^o*ner.il of llis Majest\'s I'orces. 
A>>i^tant Ad jetant-i:eneral ditto. 

Iirii;adi‘‘in:i jor fd' llis Alajc'-ly’s I'orees at tlie 
J*resi(h IK V. 

<^iiartenna}?ter-i;(*iieral of Mis Majost\’s Torees. 
hispeelor- genera I of llis Majest}’s Hospitals. 
A.N^istaiit to ditto. 

Narncon to tlie Coniinaiider- in-cliief. (a) 


MADE AS. 

1 Lieutenant-fjcneral eoiniiiandiui^ the l’orces.(A) 
Military Seeiel:ir\ to ditto. 

JVrsiari I ntcMpnder to ditto. 

A ides -tle-rain|» to ditto. (i>) 

2 iMa jor-geiierals eotniiianding di\ i.sions of the 
Army. 

2 Aides-de-ranip to ditto. 

Di'puly Ad jutaiif-geiieral of Mis MajestCs 
I’orees. 

j IJrigade-niajor of Mis Majesty's 'froop'N. 

Deputy Oii.u leniiaster-gi iK'ral ol’ 1 1 i-^ Af aj»'-it\’s 
I'orees. 

Deputy Inspector-general of llis Majesty's 
Hospitals. 


ROM RAA . 

1 Lien tenant-general eoiniiiaiiding IIkj Forces, (e) 
JMilitary Secretary to ditto. (<•) ' 

Persian lnterj)reter to ditto, (e) 

Aides-de-camp to ditto, (e) 

1 Major-general in eommanil of a di\ision()f the Army. 
1 Aide-de-eam]> to <litto. 

Ijriga<le-ma jor td Mis JMaje>t\'s Tnuips, 

Deputy hispeetor-geiieral of J lis Majesty’s Kospitals. 


"ir 

(a) Also Commander-in-chief of the rompanj’s Army, and allowed, in his joint capacity,— 

1 IMihtiiry Serr« tary. 

1 Persian Interpreter. 

3 Aides-tie-eaiiip. 

1 *Sui};eoii. 

{h) Also Commander-in-chief of tlie Company’s Troops at Madras, and allowed, in his joint capacity,— 
1 Military .Seerelary. 

1 PjT'.ian Interpreter. 

2 Aides-dc-camp. 

V 

(c) Also Commandcr-in-chicf of the Company’s Troops at Bombay, and allowed, in his joint capacity,— 
1 Military Scerclary. 

1 Interpreter. 

2 Aides-de-camp. 


J. SALMON!), 
Mil. Sec. 


l‘!.ist-Tndia House, 

1 llh December 1 B 32 . 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 41. 


RETURN OF THE STAFF, Stt. 


Aitendix rA.>, 
No. 11. 

GcidthI Stair of the 
Thrco PrcaidoDcios. 


I3ENGAL: 


1 Adjutant-general. 

1 Deputy Adjutant-general. 

2 Assistants Adjutant-general (head-quarters). 
1 Assistant Adjutant-general of Artillery. 

4 Assistants Adjutant-general of Divisions. 

:i Deputy Assistants Adjutant-general of Divi- 
sions. 

l:i lirigadc-iiiajors. 

ij Fort Adjutants (2 arc Invalid Oflicers). 

1 Town Major. 

:u 


1 Q n a rtc rma stcr- gene ra I . 

1 Deputy Quartermaster-general. 

2 Assistants t^uartermaster-general. 

^•l J)eputy Assistants <iuarterinaster-gcncral, 
•! 1st Class. 

C3 Deputy A.ssistants Quartermaster-general, 
2d Class. 

11 

1 ('(iniiiiissary-general. 

1 Deputy Coiniiiissary-goiieral. 

3 Assistants Commissary-general, 1st Class. • 

3 Assistants Commissary-general, 2d Class. 

4 Deputy Assistants Coniinissary-gencral, 1st 

C’lass. 

4 Deputy Assistants Coiiimissary-gencral, 2d 
(’lass. 

12 Sub- Assistants Commissary-general. 


20 

1 Audi tor- general. 

1 Deputy Ainlitor-gcncAl. 

1 First Assistant Auditor-general. 

1 Second Assistant Auditor- general. 

4 


1 PresidcTiey Paymaster (an Invalid Olficer). 
7 Deputy Paymasters. 

5 Paymasters of Native Pensioners and Family 

Money. 

13 

1 .fudge Advocate-general. 

7 Deputy Judge Advocatcs-geiieral. 

8 

1 Military Secretary to Government. 

1 Deputy Military Secretary to Government. 
1 Assistant Military Secretary to Government. 

3 


2 Stipendiary Members of tlio Military Hoard. 

1 Secretary an Accountant to Military Board. 

2 Assistants Secretary to Military Board. 




Artillery Officers : 

1 Principal f’^immissary of Ordnance. 

1 Deputy Principal Coiiiniissary of Ordnance. 
(> (’oinmissarics of Ordnance. 

2 Deputy (-oinmissaries of Ordnance, 

1 Agent for Gun-carriages. 

1 Superintendent of Foundry, Fort AVilliam 

(I^iiginecr Oflicer). 

12 


1 Secretary to the Clothing Board. 

2 Agents for Army Clothing. 


3 


( continued.) 


* This Estabiishnieut is in course of reduction to four Sub-Assistunts. 

A 



aimm:m)I\ to unpoiiT ritoM selkct committj.e. 
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Al'J 1 M>l\ f \ .)i 
No. II. 

1. N iiioIm i.s I'liid 


}j E \Cf A L — cnni hilled. 


\'> l)r|KJr(iiit‘n( <»r l*nli]i(‘ (of flii";*; 2*2 

;ir<' Enj^iiicrr Olliroi.'i, I a pen.^ioned 

OliirtT, •> arc uol military iiion). 

M» ncpartmrnf ( taro JCii^inccr Ollicors). 

12 Stud Depart niriit ( 1 not a military inan^ 
— - < 'lievalier J)c 

r>!) Ill INditiral, ('ivil, ami Miscellaneous Silii- 
— — lions: 

J) Kf sidents and their Assistants. 

11 Ni/am's and such Ser\ ice. 

1« Pulitiiv.il Agents and their Assistants. 

21 Miscellaneous. 


Aides-dc-eanip to (-overnor-f^encral (:J arc 
Kind's Otliccrs; 1 is also Military Sccre- 
tary). 

1 Military Secretary to (’oniniander-iri-chiet 
(Kind’s Ollicer). 

1 Persian Interpreter to ( ’oininander-iri-chief. 
;i Aides-de-camp to Cominaiuler-iii-chiet 
(King’s Ollicers). 

7 Aiiles-<le-eainp to (icneral Olliecrs on the 

Stall’ (King’s and Company's). 

Lt( 

2»»r> 4\)tal ill Bengal. 


M A DU AS: 


1 Adjutant-general. 

1 Deputy Adjutant-general. 

1 As>islaiit Adjutant-general. 

1 Deput> Assistant Adjutant-general. 

\ /Vssistants Adjutant-general of J’orces and 
Artillery. 

<1 Deputy Assistants AdjutaiiUgenoral of l>ivi- 
sioiis. 

2 iVlajors of Urigade. 

Cantonment Adjutants. 

t> I'lnf .Vdjiitaiits (I at I'ort St. Ceorge is also 
Supi'rintmideut of (■enlleinen Cadets). 

2 Stair Ollieers ( N eilgherries and Cuddalore j 
Depdt). ^ ! 

1 'J’owii Nlajor. j 


1 t^uartcriiiaster-gencral. 

1 Deputy Ouarteruraster-general. 

1 Assistant (Quartermaster gmieral. 

1 Deputy iXssistant Ouartcrmaster-gcneral. 

1 Deputy (Qiiarti’rmaster-general of jNagpore 
I’oree. 

‘2 Assistants (Quartermaster-general of Jlydra- 
had I’oree. 

Tj Deputy Assistants (Quartermaster-general of 

Di\i.si(>ns. 

12 


1 Judge .\dNoeate-general. 

;> Deputy Judge Ad\ ocatcs-gencral of District-s. 


I ( ’ommissary-geiieral. 

I Deputy (Jouiniissary-gi'iieral. 

7 Assistants (.’oininissary-gcneral, 

U Deputy Assivtaiits ( -ommissary -general. 
12 Suh-Assistants Commissary-g<*rieral. 

2!t 


A K ri i.i.i* KY Of KK KRs : 

1 l*rineipal ('ommissary of Ordnance, and 
Siiperintemleiit of (*uu-carriages. 

7 (aimmissiiries of Orduam*e. 

Deputy C’ommissaries ol Ordiianee. 

1 Deputy Snperintemlent of (iiin-carriagcs, 

12 


1 Deputy Surveyor-general, 
ti Assistants Survt^or-geiicral. 

7 


1 Auditor-general. 

1 Deputy Auditor-general. 

1 Assistant Auditor-general. 

I Deputy As.sistunt Auditor-general. 


10 


4 
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MADRAS 

1 Paymaster Presidency. 

13 Paymasters of l)i\isions, Districts, and 
Eorccs. 

1 Paymaster of Family Pa} men ts (and Pen- 
— - sions. 

13 

1 Secretary to Military Roard. 

1 Deputy Secretary to Military Roard. 

1 Assistant Secretary to Military Roard. 

3 

1 Secretary to Clotliinu; Roaril. 

Department of Public Works (all Engineer 
()n;t:ers e\cept one). 

1 Rarrack-iuastcr, I’ort St. Ccorgc. 

I Superintendent Gunpowder Manufactory. 


■vonlinnvd. 

1 Military Secretary to flic Covcriior. 

*2 Aides-de-camp to the Ciovernur. 

1 Military Secret iry to the Pominander-in- 

cliief (King’s OHii'cr). 

2 Aides-de-camp to Ouiiimander-iii-cliief 

(1 King’s () nicer). 

.> Aides-de-camp to (xcneral Onicers on tlio 
Stall' (King’s and (’ompaiiy’s OlTiccrs). 

11 In Political and Miscellaneous Situations: 
9 Residents and Ollicers under them. 

23 Ni/atn’s and such service. 

3 In Persia, 
t; Miscellaneous. 


Appindix (A.)» 
No. 41. 

rJciirral StalF of llio 
Tlirtc Prcsideiicioii. 


31 


203 Total at Madras. 


ROMRAV 


1 Adjutant-general. 

1 Deputy Adjutant-general. 

2 Asssisliints Adjutant general. 

1 Deput} Assistant Adjutant-generjil. 
7 El igade- majors. 

1 ( antonment Adjutant (Etdgaum). 

3 Line Adjutants. 

3 I ort Adjutants. 

19 


1 Quartermaster-general. 

1 JJeputy Quartermaster-general. 

2 Assistants Quarterniaster-general. 

4 Deputy Assistants Quartermaster-general. 


3 


1 (’ommissary-general. 

3 I’irst Assistants Commissary-general. 

3 Second Assistants Commissary-general. 
5 Third Assistants Commissary-general. 

12 


Artillery OrncEus: 

•I Commissaries of Ordnance. 

4 Deputy Commissaries of Ordnanec. 
1 Agent for un-carriages. 

1 A gent for Gun powder. 

1 Director of Depdt of Instruction. 


I Auditor and Accountant of Military Store, 
Accounts, and Returns, 

1 Ordnance Assistant to Commandant of 
— Artillery. 


1 Auditor-general. 

1 Deputy Auditor-general. 

1 First Assistant vVuditor-general. 

1 Second Assistant Auditor-general. 

t 


9 Paymasters. 
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A|*I'IM)T\ (\.)j 
No. 41. 

I. NiiiiiborH and 
J'.xpc-nsp. 


JiOMBA V. 

1 Aflvorato-f^onoral. 

2 l)r|)iity Judge Advocatcs-general. 




J Uepiity Surveyor-general. 

1 Assistant Sur\cyor-gcneral. 

1 Assistant to Surveyor in the Conran. 

:i 


l<» Department of Puhlic VVork.s (all llngineor 

O dicers). 

1 ilarrark-mastcr (floinliay). 


1 Supcriutciuhiiit of tlic Stud. 


Military Secretary's Odice, 
11th October, 1832. 


‘ContinucfL 

1 Military Secretary to the Governor, 

2 Aides-de-camp to the Go\ernor. 


1 Military Secretary to Commander-in-chief. 

2 Aides-de-camp to Coiiimandei^in-ehief. 

1 Interpreter to Commandcr-iuvchief. 


.1 Aides-de-camp to General Odicer.s on the 
Stad‘. 

12 In Civil, Political, and Miscellaneous 
Situations : 

5 llesidcnts and Assistants. 

2 Nizam’s Se,r\ice. 

3 (iiiicowar’s Contingent. 

1 llolkar's C’ontingent. 

1 Collector at Ahmednugger. 


lOB Total at Bombay. 


J. SALMOiVD, 

Mil, Sc( 
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APPENDIX (A.)- No. 42. 


A 


RETUHN oi llie Niimlior of On-’icHUS in coiuiiiuiut of Divisions of tlio 
Subsidiary or Field Forces, and of Brigades or Stations, at each Presidency. 


Army, 



Number of Ollieers 
in (^oniiiiand of 
Divisions. 

Number of Ofliet'rs 
ill Coiiiniand of 
Siih.sidiary 
or Field Forei*s. 

N limber of Ollieers 
of tin* 

Seeond (.lass ol 
llriKadim-s 
in Coiiiiiiuiid of 
Brigades or Stations. 

liengal 

7 

3 

11 

Madras 

5 

4 

7 

lltunhay 

3 

*2 



• Tfip numhers fixed by the Onlers of the Court of Dircrlors in their Miiitury Despatt h 1o the SuprtMue (ioviTii- 
ment of the 2.itli No\einht‘r aad as a;;'aiii estiililisiu'd by them in the Orders to the (ioveriniU'nt of Hoinbay, 

dated »th I'ebriiary 1S32. Tiit; iiiuidiers to whoni; in April 1831, the Allowances were paid, were one of the lirst 
Class, uuti ele\(‘ii of the sectMid Class. 


Aimmindix ( \.), 

Nt». 12. 

Oflicers in Comniaiid 
of Divisions. 


J^'ast- 1 ml hi 1 loiiso 
lull UtM*. 16 -^ 2 . 


S ALMOND, 
Mil. IScp. 



appendix: to ri-.poiit from select committee. 


Am Nnix (A.), 
N». i:». 

I. NuinlierH aud 
KxjunbP. 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 4^. 


A RETURN of tho Medical Stall' Appointments of the Three Presidencies. 

RENOAL: 


Menilicrs of the Medic al Roard. 
1 Seerelary of ... ditto. 


Superinlendinj' Surj^eon, Allahabad. 
.1 « 



ditto 

Agra. 


ditto 

Rarraekpore. 


.. ditto 

Rerhaniporc. 


ditto 

Renares. 


ditto 

Caw 11 pore. 


ditto 

Dinapore. 


ditto 

Kuriiuul. 


.. ditto 

Meerut. 


.. ditto 

Rajpooianali. 


... ditto 

... Saugor. 


Snrge<»ri to tjie Ce 

unniander-in-eliief. 


1 Siir^^con of llie (iicneral Hospital at the Presidency. 

2 Assistanls Snrp^eon of ditto. 

1 Apothecary of the Dispensary. 

1 Deputy ... ditto. 

1 (i unison Surj^con, Fort U'illiam. * 

2 Assistants ditto ... ditto. 

1 (larrison Surj;eon, Allahabad. 

1 Assistant ditto ... ditto. 

1 Garrison .Suri;con, and in cdiarge of Medical Depot, Agra. 
J Garrison Assistant Surgeon, Ruxar. 

I ... ditto Delhi. 

I Garrison Surgeon, Chunar. 

1 Assistant ditto ... ditto. 

1 (larrisori Assistant Surgeon, Moiighyr. 

1 Medical Storekeeper, Cawnpore. 

1 ... ditto Rajpootanah. 

1 Superintendent for the School for Native Doctors. 

1 Surgeon (Assistant) of the Military Orphan School. 

1 Assistant Surgeon Stud Establishuient, llissar. 

MADRAS: 


3 

1 

1 

1 


Menihers of the Medical Board. 

Secrelary of ... ditto. 

Superintending Surgeon, Centre Division. 


ditto ... 

At the Presidency. 

ditto 

Southern Division. 

ditto 

Northern Division. 

ditto 

Mysore. 

ditto 

(\uled Districts. 

ditto 

Il^drahad Subsidiary Force. 

ditto 

Nagporc Subsidiary Force, 
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MAI) R A S — coat unted. 

1 Siipcrinlendinn; Surjjcon, Malabar and Canara. 

1 (iarrison Surgeon, Fort St. (^oori^c. 

1 l*ei’maiu*nl Assistant to ditto, and Hospital Storekeeper, ditto. 


1 (Jarrison Assistant Surgeon •• .. •• .. ditto. 

1 Assistant Surgeon .. .. .. .• ditto. 


(In Medical (Miarge oC Sick Ollicers at St. I'hoiue and S. b'astern Division.) 

1 Assistant Surgeon in INI edical Charge of the I'amiliesof Warrant Ollicers, Fort St. George. 
1 Garrison Surgeon, Rangalorc. 

1 .. ditto .. Jjcllary. 

1 .. ditto ... Cannanore. 

1 .. ditto .. Masiilipatarn. 

1 •• ditto .. Triehinopuly. 

1 Stall’ Surgeon, .laulnah. 

1 .. ditto .• 'renasserim. 

1 Depot Surgeon, (^uddalore. 

1 .. ditto •• Pooiiainallec. 

1 Superintending Medical Otlicer, Neilglicrry Hills. 

2 Assistants to ,, ditto •• ditto. 

1 Medical Storekeeper, I'ort St. George. 

1 Deputy .. ditto .. ilydrabad. 

1 Ditto •. ditto .. .laulnah. 

1 Ditto .. ditto .. Nagpore. 

1 Superintendent of the Inlirmary. 

1 Assistant Surgeon at .. ditto. 


Ai rrNDix 
Mo. -13. 

Medical StaflT Ap- 
poiiitiiients of tlie 
Three t’robidcncies 


HOMRAY: 

ti Members of the Medical Roarfl 
1 Secretary to . . ditto. 

1 Superintending Surgeon, Southern Division. 

1 .. .. ditto Conean Division. 

1 .. .. ditto .. Poonah Division. 

*'2 .. ditto .. Northern Division. 

1 Surgeon of the General Hospital of the Presidency. 

1 (jarrison Surgeon .. .. Roiiibay. 

1 Assistant Cjiarrisou Surgeon, <litto. ^ 

I (garrison Surgeon, Tariuah. 

1 . , ditto . Surat. 

1 Assistant Surgeon in Mealical Charge of the Convalescent Hospital Mababaleshwar. 

1 Surgeon in Medical Charge of the Convalescent Station on the Ncilghcrry Hills. 

1 Medical Storeke.eper, Runibay. 

1 J)eputy .. ditto •• ditto. 

1 Deputy .. ditto, and Stair Surgeon, Southern Division. 

] Deputy Medical Storekeeper, Poonah Division. 

1 •• •• dilt(» .. Northern Division. 

1 Hospital Storekeeper at the Presidency. 

1 Superintendent of the Native Medical School. 

* Odc of these iippointincuts lias been ordered to be abolished. 

N.B.— Appointments for ^vliich Allowances are not drawn in the Military Department are not inserted in this Return* 

J. SALMON D, 

Mil. Sec. 


East-lndia House, 
14lh Dec. 1032. 
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Arrr.NmxCA.), APPENDIX (A.)~l\o. 44. 

No. 11. ^ 


Lxih'iiso^ slio>vin^ the AticjRi'fiATK KkI'KNSk of the STAFF and the undermentioned 

jMifii rAR^ I)fi*a RTM I'lNTS, lit ciu li ol llie ^Tlireo Presiileneie.s, as the same stood uti 
(Ik* 30lh A|Mil IS|J3, JU)th April IH2E, and 8()th April 18530, respectively. 




:iOtli yVpnl 1813 

30tli April I82n. 

30 th April 1830. 

Rknc A 1. : 


Sonat l^iip'M’S, 

Soiial Ru[x.es, 

Suiiat Riipf‘es, 



JUT Ana. 

per Ann. 

per 2 I 1111 . 

(irneral Slafl 

• « • 



1,85,773 

Stair attached to Army Stations 



1 : 1 , 00 , 00 .) 

0,10,010 

(5aiTi.<nns and Cantonments 

... 


;L70..'):i7 

3,37,2y8 

Stall ed' Ills Majesty’s 'Troops 



1 ,1)2,02 4 

2.;V2,704 

Ordnance Department 

... 

:L:n,ia2 

7,.>o,2H} 

0,10,(>18 

Medical Department 

... 

:Li:L»t:i 

0,12,120 

8,01,550 

Military Olliers... 

... 

7,0(),<};{l 

1 1 ,.">0,020 

10,3!),25(! 

< 'ommissariat 



.V2,7 1 ,:«so 

31,45,031 

Total 

St. Es. 


00, 10,400 

73,02,078 


or C 


1,100,72.0 

010,001 

Madras: 


Madras Rnix'e.s^ 

Madras Riipot'S, 

jMadras Rupees, 



per Ann. 

per Ann. 

per Ann. 

tJeneral Stall’ ... 

• • • 

1.2r>,n;p2 

1,22,010 

1,02,000 

Stair attached to Stations... 

• * • 

0,.>l.‘2(;2 

7,00,011 

7,73,721 

< 'aiitonments and Oarri^ons 

• • • • 

4,00,!)7II 

:»,!I2,.j77 

4,07 , .504 

Stair oi‘ Ills Majesty's 'Troops 

... 


7t>,002 

80,027 

Ordnance Department 



r>,22,()()!) 

5,22.803 

.Medi('al Department 

... 

*2.I7.;1T»H 

2,:)tl. 113 

3,07,028 

Mililai’N OHiees... 

... 

L:h),i 10 

.'>,!>4,237 

8,08,380 

Commi.xsarial 




18,14,270 

'Total ... 

... Rs. 

'1‘2,(>:L7iu 


17,28,283 


or C 

.4117,200 

r>70,3.>« j 

010,144 

Homuay : 


Jloiidtay Riiix'cs, i 

Uoinb.iy Rupees, 

Oinnbay Rupees, 



per Ann. 

per Ann 

per Ann. 

ti'eneral Stall' ... 


1,00,10 4 

oijiot; 

00,004 

Di\isioiial District and Jlrigade Stall' 


2,0-2,r>}{.> 

10,40,0(57 

o,:io,i .)0 

(aarrison Stall' ... 


1,01, 1 to 

2.(50, 200 

4,;10,07(5 

Stair of II is iMa je.stj's Troops 


2,»»() 

00,70 4 

00,002 

Ordnance Department 


0,00, .‘iJ -2 

10, .‘>0,000 

0,20,000 

Medical Department 


1,77, .",70 

2,41.002 

2 , 7 . 0,104 

IMilitary Ollice.s... 


1,01,120 

2,(50,172 

1,03,044 

Commissariat 

... 

ri,10,2.T2 

4,00,4tl0 

2,17,00 4 

Total ... 

... Rs. 

20,10,7.>1 

:39,44,;i02 

24,00,000 


or X 

220,«H.> 

110,713 

200,000 

'Total India 

. ... -cj 

1,200,220 

2,117.82<5 

1,031,403 


(Errors excepted) 

East- India House, JAMES C. Mi:LVTI4., 

Uth May 1U:F2. Aud. India Acets. 
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APPENDIX (A.)~No. 43. 


A RirrCRN of (lie AciOBEiJATii Exhensk of Mii.itary .Stoues sent from England, 

in tlic years llillJ, and 1(530. 


Arrr.vmx (A.), 
N«». -1j* 

I'Apl'ILSP of 
iVlilil.iry Stores 
s<‘Mt from 

in isi;t, 

lh2r), iiiiil 1S30. 


1»13 £1.V2,001 

l«2(5 014,1:32 

18‘40 02,0:32 


Tlip last two years of the abou? Uoturn contain many articles sent from this country 
JMilitary Stores which, in the V' ear. 101:3, were not exported under that tlesignalion, hut wi 
supplied in India, as required by the JMilitary Department, from the Company's Stock of Co 
niereial JC\ ports. 


lAist-India TIoiise, 
bill May lli;32. 


(Mrrors excepted) 


TUGS. G. LLOYD, 

Aeet. Gen 


c 



Afpr M>TX (A. j, 
No. Ifi. 

I. Niiinlu r.H and 
J-IxjH n.'C. 


APIM.NDIV TO 1U:P0RT I-ROIM SKLFXT COATMinKF. 


Ai>pj:\r)ix (A.) - 

A CALCr liATION of the Coinparalivr lv\poiise ol the 


— 

A Re«^inu nl of 

His Majesty’s 
Li^ibl Dragoons, 

1 of 

1 'I'roops ; 

Niiiuberof Oflieers 
and Men 7:U). 

A Ko^imrnt of 

(^)injmiiN’s 
Native t’avalr\, 
roiiHisliii” of 

Six 'IVoops ; , 

Nil III Ik rofOUii’ers 
and Meiio.'il. 

A llripade nf 
('(>iiipaii > '» 

Horse Artillerj, 
consistin'^ of'lhree 
J'uropeun and 
One Nativo'rpMip 
Niimbrrof OflicLi^. 
and Men 

Acliral Co^ i of niimhers present, per 

litury Slaleiiient uf Ut:{0 .. •• j 

Sl. ifiips. pirMo. 

:?o,2io 

S(. Itiiiis. per IMo. 

1 !>,<!!»() 

St. Itiips. per IMo. 
20,042 

Aihl, for DefieieiKy in Coinplenient 

l),10l 

2,02 1 

4,124 

C'al(;(il:ilioii of fording TIorsps . . 

1,J171 

!,:):{ 1 

1,071 

Dillo .. for Rations .. 

2,77‘> 

— 

i,:3(m 

J>iUo .. for C'lolliing .. 

. . see l)«‘low . . 

1 

1,100 

1 

1 ,or,o 

St. linps. 


20,20 1 

:ii,loi 

or. Sicca Llups. 


! 21,ll.> 

1 

Oi.O.Vi 

£ per IVIontli .. 

■l.JK)-! 

! 2,7!)7 

1 

:),7»o 

or, per Annum . , 

iH 

:i:i,r»G4 

4*1, l-'iO 

Allowance issued in Kiigland 

4,700 

— 

— 

RecruitiiJi; C’harj;rs ditto 

2,200 

;:2o 

1,200 

Culcnlulioii of l*;iss;iij;elo huiiu, whole A 
Kej;iiuents and Reeruits ; also Rc-( 
liefs and Itelurn of 1 ii\alids (as iv.s- f 
pects Ruropeaii Troops) .. ..J 

4,r>oo 

100 

1,400 

Vroportion of tensions, dc 

2,000 

1 , 'iOO 

i,r>()o 

('oloncl's ray 

1 ,0 10 

— 

— 


Cost per Aiiniiiii 


£ 


ISJVAl 


ar>,7y t 


11), ;>.>(> 


^otc , — The uumbf;rs of iij’btiiig Men oul> are stated above, but tlie 


i' us t- 1 lull a House 
7 III May lli;52. 



aptm:xi)1x to iii:poiiT tuom S!:lr<t coMMrrrKK. 
No. 40. 

iiiidermcntioncd Rr.(;n.i lONTS on tlio Ihnnal lv^(}lbli^Illnont. 


A Buttiilion of 
C’oiMpaiiy's 
Tool Vrtilieiv, 

i orisisliri^ of 
Four t’oiu]»airu s ; 
N uujiitr oft 
and .Men .WD. 

A BaliJiIioii of 
( 'olMpallS 's 
Golujxiau/.e, 

< uiis!stiii;;t>f 
Fiuht Companies ; 
N iwii'oor of Oflieers 
and >1111 1,000. 

A Heirimciitof 
Ills .Majobty’s 
Infanlry, 
eonsistint^ of 
Ton ('ompanies; 
NuiiiluTof OlHcer.s 
and IMon SI 1. 

St. Hups, por ^To. 

St. Hups, pf r Mo 

St. Hups. p<‘r M<». 



22 ,ot;o 



l.UU 

1 ,72H 

. - 

3,103 


(i(i0 

. . sfv b(do\v •• 

‘2:i,:il7 


‘->(1, 1 . 

l!*2,*2J)7 

•2i,o:!y 

•2i».l 10 

2,.3»(5 

‘2, 1 10 

1 

:u,o;32 

‘20.200 

30,132 

— ■ 

— 

2,:;oo 

1 ,‘200 

020 

2,200 

1 ,100 

dOO 

.■>,000 

1,500 

1,500 

2, .>00 

— 


(il3 

3.5,l»-2 I 

31,500 

51,715 


A l{ep;iinent of 
C’onniaiiN *.s 
l-airopeaii Inf.intrv, 
consi'.tinij of 
Ki;;lit Comp anies ; 
N umber of t Xliei i . 
and Men 7S:t. 

1{o‘^iment of 
Comti.niy's 
Native Infantry, 
coiisibtin^ of 
iFiidit Companies ; 
\ niid)rr of Olliei*!*.*, 
aiitl Men 7P2. 

A T'attalioii of 
.Sajipers and 
Miners, 
eoiisislim^ of 
Si\ ('ompanies ; 

N uiiiImt of ()ni-...ers 
and Men s:?.'). 

St. Hiip.s. per Mo. 

St, Hnps i)i r Mo. 

St. liiips. ;•( r Mo. 

20,030 

M,3!!.'> 

12,107 

5,177 

1,3,31 

757 

2,!).>2 

. — 

— 

j.sh; 

.>30 

(>00 

20,71! 1 

10,7 > > 

13,1)01 

21!, 1 ! 1 i 

• 

lli.OOl 1 

13,270 

i ■ 

1 3,300 

1,3,50 

1 10 

30,000 

22,272 

13,130 

— 

— 

320 

2,200 

320 

-- 

2, 100 

100 

100 

2,300 

1,500 

1, 500 

— 

— 

1 

40,.3OO 

2 1, 102 j 

20,700 


Expense iueludcslbe allovvauces to Crassculters, l^jlIowcrM, .Str. 

(Errors excepted) 

JAMKS C. MEfA^LLL, 

And. India AccLs. 


A 1 1*1 M»ix ( A.), 
No. h). 

tOmpamtivc 
l-xpciisf* of 

oil Iho 

EsUbhslnnent. 



APPJ'NDTX to report TROIVI SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Arri Nnix (A.;. 
.No. 17 . 

J. Niiutlif rs ami 


5(; 


APPKNDJX (A.)- 

A CALC’ULATIOX of the Comparative Expense of the 


A Kc't;iinrnlof 
His INlaiosty's 

LiL;l»t l>raj;()oiis, 
roiisislin); of 
Troops; 

N ii ID 1 ) 1 ' r of () Hirers 
and Mr a 730 . 


I A Rr:;iniont of 
Coiupaiiy’s 
Nati\o ( rivalry, 
ooiisistinp; of 
Six Troops ; 

N uiiiijcr of Onicers 
I and Men .M 2 . 


Arlnril Cost of Nuiiihors prosent, per Military Statement 

ntl»:5() 

J)e<luct, Surplus the J'rStabli.shincnt •* 


A(hl, tor ticliciciicy in Com])lement •• •• •• 

Caleulation of fee<lin^i; I lorses ,, •• 

Ditto for A'ictualliiij; hanopcaii 'froops in Jlic Eichl l)oyon(l 

tlie Stoppaj^c made for that purpose •• «. •• 

Ditto lor Clothinj? .. •• •• .. 

J*er Month, Madras Rupees •• 
or C* Sterlini; •• 


or, per Aiiiiiim .. 


l.ssued in England : 


('lothiiig Allowance •• •• .. •. 

RciTiiiting Cliarges •• .. •• 

Passag<^ to Imlia of mIioIc Regiments and Rceruits, also Re- 7 
li('fs and Return of lii\alid.s (as respects European 'froops) j 

Proportion of I’ensioiis, eVe. •• •• •• •• 

Cohuiers J*ay ». •• •• •• •• •• 


Cost per Annum •• 


M. Ks. per Mouth. 
‘iB,7o2 

M. Ks. per Month. 

2a,21t5 

2B,7-V2 

20,210 

SM)7» 

J ,350 

r>,or>t> 

3,032 

3,1 la 



523 

17,1)0 4 

33,051 

o, 47-> 

3,000 

00,700 

40,500 

4,700 


2,200 

i 320 

•1,500 

100 

2,500 

1,500 

1 .010 

— 

a(),t» 40 

40,700 


I 


j\oU'. —The ]ja> of tlir IM.idras Knropran Troops is ronsiderably higher Ilian those in Bengal ; the soldiers of the 
balta hiatioij*, an additional charge is incurred fur \ ietualliug Europcuus beyoud the stoppage made fur that purpuse, 

i'last- India House, 

2Uh Oct. 1B32. 



APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. .',7 


No. 47. 

iindcrniciitiunccl llKcJiMKNi’S on tlie Madras Estahlisliinonf. 


A l?ri}'ade of 
Company ’s 
J-'iiropean 
Hophe Artillery, 

( oiisistin^ ot 
I'our Troops ; 

N oinher of 
Ollieirs 
aud Mlu b.’i.'i. 

A Itattalioii of 
(hMiip.iriN 's 
Kuropoan Foot 
Artillnv , 
eoiisishii;; of 
l•^)ur (‘oinpanies ; 

N umber of OHiei rs 
and iM<*n iriG, 
witli Four 
C’omp.'iuii^s of 
Gnu Liisears ; 

Nunilier of () Hirers 
and Ml ii 1>01 . 

A r»:ilt.ilion of 
Comp iu>’s 
(joliiml.iuzfs 
eoiisislin:; of 
Four ('oinp.tiiies ; 
N iiiulier of Oliicer'- 
ami Men 1M)U, 
with 

Ten Coiiipiuiirs 
of 

Cun l.asrars ; 

N mil her .iOl. 

A Regiment of 
Ills Mairst>’s 
Infantry, 
consist iti^ of 
I'eil t'oiiipauies ; 
N umber ot 
Ollkers 
and Mt'ii Hit. 

A Iteprjnipnt of 
Company's 
F.iiropean Infantry, 

l onssstin^ of 

Fij^lit Companies ; 
N umber 
of f) Hirers 
and Men 7h2. 

A Ke^iiiientof 
Cumpaiiy’s 
Native Infantry, 
consist iii^ of 
Four Companies ; 

Nil III her of 

Ollicers 
and Men 77ti. 

M. Its. jx'F Mouth 

M. Its. per Mouth. 

I7,:i«» 

M. Its. per Month. 
2l,0.i0 

M. its. per Month. 
20,713 

M. Its. per Month. 
30,282 

1,110 

M. Its. per Month. 

10,87 1 



2i,or>o 

20,713 

20,172 

10,874 

1 


ri,72 1 

] ,105 

— 

] ,003 

r>,‘27*2 

— 

— 

— 

— 



m 

— 

3,587 

3,325 

; — 

1 ,{>.■>!) 

1 ,4«‘i 

ooa 

• 

1,700 

005 


2 l,08<) 

2 »,:no 

31,405 

1 31,257 

18,572 

— 

.... 

— — 

— 





2,7r>:t 

3,2 12 

3,500 

1 3.015 

2,123 

(!7,0y2 


30/J04 

1 

1 : 1,1 U8 

40,080 

25,47tl 



1 

2,300 



1 ,-200 

1 ,200 

320 

2,200 

2,200 

320 

1 ,400 

1,400 

400 

5,000 

2,400 

400 

l,.i00 

1,.)00 

1,500 

2,500 

2,300 

1 ,500 


' - 

— 

013 

-- 

— 

71,102 

37,13<5 

41,121 j 

1 

55,010 

53,880 

L 

27,000 


foniier Presidency providintf themselves with rations in ‘vuriaon and at Iialf-batla stations. la tlio lield, and at full 
which is estimated above. There is not any corps of .'tappers and Miuers at Madras. 

(Errors exuepted) 

JAMES C. MELVILL, 


D 


Aud. India Acets. 


Appenhiv (A.), 
No. 17'. 

Comparative 
Kxpeuse of 
He^iiiients on the 
Madra.s 

Establishment. 



APPKXOJX TO RKPOUT PROM SKLECT COMMITTEE. 


Api'I Nni\ (A.), 

N<j. 4S. 

I. Niiinl)«'rs and 


APJ^RNDiX (A.) - 

A CALCULATION of the Comparative Expense of the 


I Kiipiiieer Corps, A Kcffiniont of A Roj-inirntof 

. (late Corps of J His Maj«'st>’s Com]iau) 's 

jSappir9& Mimrs)i Li*;!!! Dragoons, Nati^o Cla\a]ry, 
L‘onsistiii;r cif corisistin^ of roiihistin;j of 

• two Coinpanu's ; Troops ; Si v Troops ; 

INuiiiIht of Otlircr^ Nuiiibor of Oni( rrs Nuniborof O^licor^ 
I and Men IGl. and Men 7UG. and Men G3:(. 


Aetinil Cost of Nninhers present, per Military I 
Statemout of in:lO •• .. •• •• 3 


Deduct, Surplus the J^'stablishuicnt .. 


Add, for Deficiency in C!oinpleincnt . . 
For Clothing . . 


Kiiprrs pi r iMonlli. Kiipeospor Muiitli. Uiipoes pi*r Monlli. 

;ir>,7(;:t 30,544 


35,7(>3 
1 1 .733 
.. .see below 



3*2,333 


Per Month, lloinbay llupee.s i 
or, £ Sterling 


or, per annum £ 


Issued in England : 


47,51)1 


151 , 1*23 


32,373 


4 1,373 


iMothing Allowance .. ,, .. | 

Hecrniling Charges .. .. .. .. 

Calculation of Passage to linlia, whole Ilcgi-A 
inentsand Kccniils; aJ.so Reliefs and He(urii|- 
of Invalids (as respects European IVoop-^) j 

Proportion of Pensions, &c. . . 


CoUiners Pay 


Ck>ST per Annum 


70,003 


40,500 


\ot €. — The pay of the European troops in llombay is considerably hij^herlhan in 3cn};id, the .soldiers of llio former 
|M‘ans uhf'u actually in the lidd beyond the stoppage made fur that purpose. Tlieabo\c calculatiuu having been made 
/tiding horses^ us a rcgiineidal charge. 

East- India House, 

24tU Oct. 1332. 



APPENDIX TO llEPOUT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


5ft 


No. in. 

undermentioned llKniMKNTS on the Bombay Establi-shiiicnt. 


A Troo[> of 
I’tJinpiiny’s 
Kuroppaii 
Ilorsp Artillt ry ; 
Nuiiihcr of Onicpl'.H 
and Alcii IIS. 

A Hattiilion of 
(’oiiiptuiy ’.H 
r.iiropiMii 

Foot ArtiJlcry, 
coiisisliii^ of 
Four t'tmipaiiips ; 

Niiiula r of 
OnicrrsC^ Men F.i 1, 
>vitli :i Jiattalion 
of Lascars 
allachcii, Four 
( 'oiiipaiiics, N 0.272 

A llattalionof 
('oiiipaiiy 's 
Goliindau/.o, 
consisting; tif 
Fi^lit CA)iiipaiiips ; 

^iiinhcr of 
OflTicers^i Meii72S, 
A\ith 

Eight ('oMipanios of 
Lascars 

attached, No. 100. 

A Regiment of 
llis Majesty's 
Infantry, 
consisting of 
Ten C'onip.'Lnics ; 

Nuiidier of 
Otliccrs^. Mens 1 1 

A Regiment of 
Company’s 
European Tnfiintrx 
consisting tif 
EiglitCiunpaiiies ; 

N miihi r of 
(llIicersN, Men7Sl 

A Regiment of 
Ctinipany’s 
Native Infantry. 

consisting of 
Four ('ompan it's ; 

N umiier of 
Ollicers^. Men 77(j. 

Rupees per Month. 

RiiptM'S per Month 

liupeos per Month. 

Rupees per Montli 

Rupees per Month 

Rupees per Mouth. 

10,072 

21,:U« 

1 .>,005 

21,424 

31,200 

1«,704 


— 

— 


2,237 

1,(>10 

10,072 

21,:3I« 

15,005 

2 1 ,42 1 



(Kit 


7,200 

10,173 

-- 


:io i 

1,110 

705 

. ..vrr hclow . . 

j 

1 ,75 1 

. 1 

012 

11,117 

or the Urinjulc four 
Troops, 1 1, U».s rs. 

20,010 

20,070 

31,507 

3:3,007 

17,700 

t 

;>,002 

2,027 

2,0(1 1 

3,55 1 

3,003 

1 ,t«>2 

00,021 

:L3,121 

:3 1,000 

12,(;i0 

15,0:30 

23,004 

— 

— 

— 

2,300 

— 

— 

1,200 

1,200 

:12() 

2,200 

2,200 

:320 

1,400 

1,100 

400 

5,000 

2,400 

400 

l,.j00 

1 ,500 

1,500 

2,500 

2,:3()0 

1,500 

— 

— 

— 

013 

— 

— 

«t,l-24 

1 :30,22I 

04,100 

6.>,‘2t5I 

52,530 

25,124 


Prcsiilfticv nrovictiii ' tlifinsi'Upswith rations when btalioiiary An adilitionalcliarni" is, luiwcvir, for victualling l.uro- 
as oflrooi.s in the Belli, tliii, evpfiise is included in each case. The Bombay Accuiii.U also intludc the expense of 

(Errors Excepted) 


JAMES C. MFLVILL, 

And. India Acets. 


Ai’pimjix (A.), 
No. IH. 

(Jornpurativt; 
lApt iisc of 
Jir^iiin-nts on the 

Lbt.ililisliriiriit. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


II. O R a A \ I ZA 7' TO N. 


APJ^EXDIX (A.)— Xo.4f). 

RETURN of 11,0 Esr vRi.isriMF.NT of „ R|.;niMKNT of Xativu Cav.u.uy and Nativk rvrvNrnv nt 
hniyal, ihidras, anil Homhay. in Iho Year I8:{| ; with Columns .sliowiiifr in what Particulars tho F iT 
hhsliiiioiits ol Rc^iii ii iits at Miidras and Hom/xn/ ro.s|i,;ctiv( ly dillor from those of Hentjal ' 


N ATI VI- Cavalry : 
.luirojiPRii C 'oiumissionud 
i> nice IS : 

i'olonel 

liiniteiiiijit-coloiiel .. .. 

M;ijor .. 

C:)|)t;tiiis . •• 

T<i«‘ulciianls 

C’oriiels •• .. 

I'Airopcan Slad’: 

(iiciii-rUccti^e) 

<^u.ir!crin!is(cr and I iitci picicr 
( Mori-(‘irc(‘live) • • * * I 

ltiiling-iuast(‘r (warrant uMiccr; 


Snrii:onn •• 
TVssi.staiil Surgeon 
\ ctcrinarY dilto 


lAirnp<*an non-oouunissioncil Oflicers 


Serjeant -iiiajnr 
Quarterniasler-scrjeant 

Native Ollicers: 
Suliadar- major .• 

Siibadars 
.1 ennui ars •• 


Native non-coininissioncd Rank and Tile 


Stall I La\ildars 
J^a^ ill! ars 

Stall \aick ,, , 

Naicks 

'J'roopers .. ,, 

I'ruinpeters 

Recruit and Pensioned l>o\s 

Vnekall ies •• •• 

Muistr} IJorse-kecpers 


K.slablishniriit in 1H31 . 


lipip^al i Madnis ; RoinlRu, 
10 Rp^ts. H Rp”U. a Ri-ts. 
O'rituips (i'l'rottps OTrtiops 
racli. fiuli cacli. 


Ditlerencp of F.stablislimcnt bi-twcen a Rpirimont of \ativp (’avalrv 
of the* Kstablisliincnl and that of * ^ 


Ma DRAS. 


Rom ISAY. 




This nppoinlmont (held hy a XoCuropoau ridin-mastcr. 
n‘(*innii>Moih‘d olliiier) lately 
abolished at i^ladras. 


12 Six jemadars more 


Six jemadars more. 


(! Denominated troop hiuildar- Denominated colour havil- 


majors ; a more. 


dars ; y more.* 


I lie drill or stall naick at The same at Rombay. 
J\Iadras is nou-ellcclivc. 


2t Madras is non 
120 

12 Six more •• 

2 1 None in Rental 


None in Reiij^al 


* ViiU' Nuu-cfltxii>c Stair, Trooii llavildurs. 


.. Six more. 

• • Renominated troop ho^s at 
Homhay ; lt> less than at 
I Madras. 

*. I Called muccadums at Rom 

I 
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Appendix (A.)— No. 49 — conthnied. 



1 


1 


Kstalilishiixait in ls:il. 


- 

. _ - 

— 



Madras ; 

Uombay ; 


10 

S Rojits. 

a Ro-ts. 


G Troops 

(i Troops 

(> Troitps 


(‘iU'll. 

tau’li. 

furh. 

1 

Native Noii-commissionod Eank and h'ile: 


8} CCS 

2*20 

2i:i 

201 

Maistry Cirass-ciittcrs .. 


0 


(■rass-cultcrs .. 

502 

■ItIO 

— 

Estahlishment under (Quarter- 




master 

c: 

JO 

22 

La.scars 

<j 

1(1 

— 

E flee live Native Staff, iVc. : 




Regimental 1 1 av ildar-iua jor . , 

— 

1 

— 

Farrier- major 

1 


— 

I’arriers 

0 

12 

12 

Native Doctors ,. 

*2 

*2 

2 

4Vumprter-major 

1 




'Veterinary Pupils 



• • 

Vakeel . . 

. - 

1 

— 

Toties . . 



2 


Kegimeiital Moonsliee .. 



1 

1 

Razar Servants 

5 

5 

n 

Nou-cifeetive Native Stalf: 




Native Adjutant 



1 

1 

llav ihlar-majur 

1 



1 

Drill-hav ildar 

1 

1 

1 

Quartermasler-liavildar . . 

1 

. 


Drill-uaiek 

1 

1 

1 

I^ay-liavildars 

0 

c; 

0 

Troop-liavildars 

0 

— 

— 

Riding-master 


1 

1 

Rough-riders 

12 

12 

12 

'rrumpeter-major 

— . 

1 

1 

Head h'arrier 



1 

I 

Hospital Orderlies . . .. 

— 

— 

1 

Native Im-antry: 




European Commissioned Olfn 
C'loloncl . . • . 

r*ers : 

1 

1 

1 

Lieutenant-colonel 

1 

1 

1 

Major 

1 

1 

1 

Captains . • 

5 

5 

5 

Lieutenants 

» 

R 

a 

Ensigns •• •• 

4 

4 

1 


Diir<Tence of Esljiblislniioiit brtwooii a Re^iiiionl of Native Cavalry 
of the J^cri^al llstablibhmeiit and that of 


MAI) HAS. 


I’allod horsc-koopors at Ma- 
dras. Tills is ail iiverago 
rninilHM'. 

N<ni<‘ in Hcngal .. 'I 
'I’lic iinmlirr at Madras is an 
a\ erago, nuiiibrr ; ^*2 loss. J 


Donnniitiafod artidci'rs 
Madras; I- in(»r<‘. 

Ten jnorc at Madras 


at 


nOMB AY. 


Called horse - keepers at 
Eoinliay. I’liis niiiitber 
\ aries. 

'riie Hoiiibay sysleni of pro- 
\ iding grass is !u he assinii- 
laled to (he Madras s\ stem. 

I 


Deiioiiiinated artiiieers 
UoinhaN ; 1(» more. 
None at Eomhay. 


at 


The liavildar-major at nengaland lionihay is Non-i'lleelive. 
Xoii-edeeli) e at Madras .. riie same at Hoiiiha). 

Si\ more at Madras .. Si\ more at lh)mha>. 

1 as>i.s(anl apolheeary and Native hospital assistants at 
1 seeoiid dresser at M ulras Eoiiihay. 

F/We Non- elh'elive Stair .. Ihiil. 

None in Jkmgal. 


None in Rcngal 


None in Rengal. 

E licet ive at Madras. 

None at Madras 


Vide EIFectivc Troop Iia- 
vildar-inajors, 

A warrant otheer at Eengal. 

I'lleeliv e in Rengal. 

Ditto. 


Pundit at Romhay. 

One eliowdry and two peons 
at Romhay. 


None at Romhay. 


Vide hdrectivo colour lia- 
vildars. 


None at Rengal or Madras. 


The reiiairs of arms at Madras, and of arms and saddlery alHunibay, clfected by this establishment, are otherwise provided for in IJeiigul. 

E 



to ItKPORT IKOM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Appciulix. (A.) -Xo. ‘Ki —rontitnied. 


J'.btdblisliiii' iil ill Ihitl. 


, DiUcrcncr of K.>ita1)li>>Iimont lirtwcfii a Rf^imcnt of Native Cavalry 
of th« J*i n;.;al r.&taljlisliincul and lliat of 


1 ^•^llL;al ; [ iMailras; [ liotiiliay ; 

! 10 H Kc-ls. 1 S lir-K. ' 

I (i Troops (i 'J'roops > (» 'rrtMip<^ 
each. f‘a(h. c.icli. ■ 


Miiropo.'iii Slall’; 
Adjnfnnl ( Non-rHorlixc) 

Q iiartfniiasti'r and I ntfrprc'tor \ 
( \on-cirrcli\ f) 

SiiriC(M)n .. .. •• 

Assistant Surgeon 

liiiropcan N on-rdininissioncd 
Otlicrrs : 

Sorjoaiii-inajnr .. •• 

Quartcrinaster-serjoant 

IVative Onicrrs: 
Snhadar-inajor •• .. 

Siihadars 

Jemadars .. .. •• 

NatiM) Non-roiimiissioued 
Kunk and I'ilc : 
Jhnildars •• 

!^cll('ks •• •• •• •• 

J)riiniiners .. .. •• 

l*ri\af<‘s •• 

.firrrnit and Pension J^iys •• 
l*iiekallies .. 

l-^ast a IS at •• •• ■* 

ilslahlislinirnl iindrr tlici^iinr- 
teniia.ster . . 

linVfli^e Native Stall’. \v. : 
Ttei;inu’ntal Ha\ ildur-int.jor .. 
Nalixe Doctors •• 

Bazar Servants 
Totii's . . • • 

a keel •• •• 

IVIootislice •• •• 

Non-elVeetixc Native Stall’: 
Native Adjutant .. 

11 axildar-major .. ,, | 

n rum and I* il’e-inajor .. .. 

l*ay-lr.ivildars •• 
l)riU ditto .. ,, 

iJolour ditto .. 

Dril1>naii:k |« .. •. 

Hospital Orderly . , . . | 

Military Secretary's Ullico, 
May 1832. 


MAT) HAS. 


BOM » AX . 


1 Practically one. Snri^con or one assistant Surj^con is 
j . attached to the Uc«;iiiient, but seldom both. 


Artilic.ers at Madras 


None in Tlenj^al .. . . i Palled .sepoy boys, 

i 

I'.levcn more at Madras .. None at Bombay. 

I 

Arlilie.ers at Madras .. j Artilicers at Bombay. 

! 

None in Benj^al .. .. | Non-cllectivc at Bombay. 

One assistant apotliecary and ^ N ativo hospital assistants at 
one se<*.ond dresser . . j Bombay. 

.. ,. I One chuwdry and twopcons. 


_ None in Benj»:al 



one se<*.ond dresser 

None in Bengal. 
Ibid. 

None in Bengal 


None in Bengal. 


Pundit at Bombay. 


None at Bombay. 


I None in Bengal. 


J. SALMON D. 

Mil. Sec. 



APPExVDlX TO PKPORT FROJl SELECT COMMTTTKE. 


APPENDIX (A.) No. r>0. 

RETURN of the Estahlishmmnt of a Hiuo vuk of iroRsi*; and Battalion of Root AirriLiiLRY at 
lietitjalf Madras and Bonibaij, in tli (5 Year 18:U ; with Coliiiniis sli(»\vin,i;* in what Particulars the Ivstahlish- 
ments at Madras iiWi\ Uomhai/ respectively diller iVoni those aH Bf'ttt/a/- 


ICstiiblisiinirnl in 1 S 3 I. 



Hrii»sulc 

4 Troops, 
i iz. 

:i I'airopcan 
aiul 

1 \alive. 

lloUSF. AliriLLFRY: 

i 

Colonel •• 

1 

1 j’eutenaiit-eolonel 

1 i 

IMa joi* •• .. 

1 

t'aptains .. .. •• 

o 

Jdcnhuianls .. ' 


tZd ditto .. •• .. 1 

4 

1 

Commissioned Stall’: 

i 

Adjutant and Qiiarter mas- 

1 

ter ( \oii-eireeti\ c) 


Interpreter (ditto) 

— 

Surgeon 

1 

Assistant ditto .. .. | 

1 


INTadra*? ; 
I HrijiaiN* 

li 

vtz. 


Din't'ronne of L8t.i1)lisliiMrnt bf'twiTii a nriL'':i(lr> or Diittnlioii in llift 
l-'.stal)hshiii(‘i)t a'lil lliut of 


noiiilinv ; 
I Hri^ailc 
of 


1 I- urr.pcao * 


MADRAS. 


BOMUAY. 


Veterinary Surgeon 


i i The ILstahlishment of lai- 
! ropean ollieers for two hri- 
I g.ules of t troops eaeh, eon- ( 
I se<|ueiit upon the reduetion 
j of*i Nali\e troops, and the 
consolidation of the reniain- 
I <le.r in I hrigadi*, |)er (■. t). 

• *id I'ehruary linil. 


4 One adjutant and I qxiartcr- One adjutant and ipiartcr- 
inastcr at Madras. master to each troop at 

Bonihay. 

1 .. •• .. None at Bengal or Madras. 

4 One assistant surgeon to each Vitic Madras. 

I troop at Madras. A similar 
^ allowance, und(T the head 
of I'xlra Stair, is mad**, at 
Bengal. 

1 ! ()nf5 more at 31adras. 


X on-commissioned and Bank and File of Kuropean J Torse Artillery : 


Serjeants •• 

Corporals 
Bombard iers 
'rrum peters 
(vunners 
Farriers 


Rough-riders 


24 Six for additional Ibiropean Six for additional troop. 

trof»p, and t! for the two Xa- 
ti\e troo[)s. 

24 Six for ailditional Fnropean Six for additional troop, 

troop. 

Ut For additional troops, and D As at Madras, 
more. 

12 Fwo for ufldilional troop. i lliree. for additional troop, 

and three more. 

320 For additional troop, and 1(> For additional troop, 
more. 

12 Three for additional troop, As at Madras, 
and tl more. 

0 Sea Non-eHective staflT. Two more for additional 

troop of Europeans. 

( continued,) 
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appi:m)ix to report i-rom select committee. 


Appendix (A.)--\o. .'>0 — conf hived. 


K^tablisliiiiont in LSiil. 


fiirli j Uoniha\ ; 


and 

I Nati\t 


Diirercucn of Establishinpnt bctwpon a liriKadr or nattalioii in the 
lU'U^ul Ebtablisbinpnl and tliatof 


MADRAS. 


ROM HAY. 


.Nati\c Ollifcrs vi Native Troops: 

Subadars . • . . I 1 

Jemadars .. .. 1 


One for additional troop •• H 
One for ditto, and *2 more . . | 


Native Non-commissioned and Hank and Tile : 

JIavildars .. .. t> | 12 

Naii'ks .. ,. •• (* 12 

'f'nini|irters •• .. 2 4 

Koii^U-ridcrs .. •» 2 — 

Farriers . . • • . . 5 <> 

"J roopors . . . . • • IH) lOtt 


Kecrnit and Pensioned 

llo^ s . • • • • • 


I’or additional troop 

ditto .• flilto 

— ditto .. ditto 

— Sre Non-eireeti\e stall' 

4 One more 

— For additional troop, ami 

less. 

— None at iicn^al . . 


No establisbinent of Native 
llor>c Artillery- at Itoin- 
bay. 


Kuropean Non-commissioned Stall' of Horse Artillery 
Iin'octive : 

llidinjj-niaster, Warrant 

Ollieer . . . . 1 — ^ 

'Froop tinartermastcr . . — <> — 

Stair Serjeants .. .. 4 — 

Serjeant -major .... 1 1 4 

Troop ditto .. .. -- t; — 

Oiiarlermastcr-serjeant . . ! I 1 4 

Troop ditto .. •• — <5 — 

J)rill-serjeaut .. .. 1 1 4 

Seliooliiiaster ditto •• 1 1 — 


Hospital ditto •• 
Hoii';li-ri<ler ditto 
I'arrier-inajor . • 
l'arrier-sorj«‘ant ., 
Trumpet or- major 
Drill-corporal . . 

Non-efl’cetive ; 
Pay-serjeants . . 

Saddlcr-serjcnnls 
Drill-corporals • 
Rough-riders •• 
[iospital-serjcant 


None at Ufadras 
None at Rengal 
None at IMadras 


None, at llengal 

None at Jlcngal •• 
Riding-masler-scrjeant 


Non-elFeetive at Madras > 
None at Madras •• 

None at Madras . . 

• • .. *• •• 

Noii-cllectivo at Madras. 


None at Hoinbay. 

None at RomLiay. 

None at lloinbay. 

One to each Troop. 

None at Bombay. 

One to each troop. 

: \(»n(i at Jlornbay. 

: iCiilirig-niastor-serjoant, one 
I to each troop. 

An allowance granted at 
Rom hay. 

None at Romhay. 

None at Romhay. 

None at Romhay. 

None at Romhay. 

One to each troop at Bombay. 


One more for additional One more for additional 
troop. troop. 

None at Madras .. .. None at Romhay. 

KlFcctive at Rengal •• ElFectivc at Romhay. 

Two ditto ditto • 
ditto • . * 


None at Romhay. 



APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Appendix (A.) — No. 50 — continued. 


Kstriblishnieiit iii 1S31. 


3 llrif;ud('s, Madrus ; | 

each I Jirioadt* Uoinliay , ; 
]lri^<;ad(‘ of 1 Brigade 

1 Troops, 0 Troops, of 
riz. riz, 4 I'Airopean 

3 Kuropoaii I Kuropean: Troops, 
and and 

lNati\e. 2 Nalixe. 


Diin-rt nco c f V'.stablishinent between a Brigade or Ballaliou in tin- 
Beiigai Kstablislinieut and that of 


Niiti\c Nou-cumiiiissioiiod Stan*of Horse. Artillery: 
KnV'ctive : 

Troop-havildar-iiiajor .. — 2 - — 

Drill-liavildars .... — 2 — 

Drill-iiaicks •« .. — 2 — 1 


!Noti-cflrective : 

iSuhadar-inajor 
SlaH-liavildurs •• 

.l*ay ditto 

Itougli-ridors •• 

Cun Lascars of Lurop 
ILnildars 

JNi aicks • • • • 

l^•i^aU^s .. 

(jiiii Lascars of >iati\x 
J lax ildars. • . .. 

]\ aicks 

l*ri\ates .. •• 


an 'IVoops : 


Troops : 


— ’I' None at lieni^al 

- il 


To !)(• ar- 
ranged ac- 
onliii” lo 
llie proxd 


•V uie provi ^ ijl-) 
J sionsoftlie i 
/ (i.O.ofath 1 
V iMar. IHIl. ' 


None at IMadras 


None at Itoinbay. 


None at licngal. 
ll(/e L dec fixe si all*. 

Cno for additional troop at 
Madras. 

I'llbclixe at llengal. 


None at Madras 

Ibid 

Ibid 


One more at Bombay. 

2 dilto. 

2 a .. ditto. 


None at Bombay. 


■ • Including 1(> muccadums; 
iiunibcrs xary. 


Crass-cultcrs 


Ordnancc-d rivers 
Veterinary Pupils 
Natixe Doctors 
Assistant Apothecaries 

Medical Apprentices . 

Totics 

Beginiental Moonsliee 
Vuckailies 


^ Hospital 
\ (‘stablisli- # 
y inmt, ar- 
\ ranged by /' 
# SI parate % 
• V regulations y 


Tlio 3Ia- I 
dra.ssysti'iril 
to bo 

adopted. I 


>7 one at Mai Iras 
Noncat Bengal 


None at liengal 


None at Bombay. 
Dilto .. dilto. 


None at Bombay. 


I’ifleen for additional troops 20 \Vaterincn*arid (> puck- 
and additional establishment. allies at J^ombay. 

( continued,) 
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Appendix (A.) — \o. >')<> — coutiiiued. 


I'lsialtlislirncnt in 18:11. 


1 Helical ; I 

Bri^-.uk's, iMafIraa ; 

cacli I I Hri^adr Bombay ; 
Brifiaib* ofbTroops, 1 Bri<>u(l(‘ 
4 Tnuips, I viz. of 

riz. |1 1'.iiroppan 1 r.iiropcan 
•3 Kuropcuii, ami Troops. 

I ami 1 2 N alive. 

1 1 Native. 


Dilfercnco of Kstablishnirnt between a Bnuade or Battalion on the 
Bcugal KbtablisluiieDt ami that of 


BOMBAY. 


'Washermen 
Vakeels •• 

Jland liliocslies .. •• 

Grain-tneasurini^ Men 
Sweepers . . 

liegiiuental Lascars 
Lu.sears iiiuler Quarter- 
master .. •• 

Jla/.ar Servants •. 
Artificers . . 


Foot Artillery; 
(Colonel .. .. •• 

Lieutenant-colonel 
Major 

Captains .. •• •• 

Licutenant.s 

t>il Ditto .. 

Coininissioiicd SfalF; 

Adjutant A- Quartermaster 
(Non-elVoetive) 
Quartermaster (ditto) •• 

Surgeon •• .. 

Assistant Surgeon 


Non-commissioned and Rank and File : 




20 

4 

«> 


<; 



a 

— 

B 

4 

4 

a 

B 

4 

5 

a 

44 

4B 

Fo be ar- 
ruiicced ae- 
cording lo 
rirciim- 
h lances. 

5 Balts. 

3 Butts. 

2 Bulls. 

4 Coin pa- 
nics Piicll. 

4 Compa- 
nies cacb. 

1 Coiiipa- 
iiies each. 

1 ! 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 


r> 

r> 

H 

B 

B 

4 

4 

4 

i 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 


Serjeants •• 
(Corporals •• 
Roml)ardicrs 
Drummers • 
Gunners •• 


None at Bengal or Madras. 

None at Jlengal •• •• 

None at Madras •• 

None at Bengal •• •. 

None at Madras •• .. 


None at Madras 
One more at Madras 


None at Bombay. 

Ibid. 

I bid. 

ri\e Iiallacores and three 
sweepers. 

Tw o inon; at Jlombay. 

None at Bombay. 

One less at Bombay. 


Adjutant at Madras 

Combined with Adjutancy at Vide Madras, c|uartcrmas- 
Beiigal ler and interpreter at 

Bombay. 


Eight more. 
Two more. 


•• I Four less at Bombay. 



Al’FENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEF.. 


Appendix (A.) — No. •'K) — continued. 


I'striljlishinnit in l.s^U. 


DiUcrence of Ksfiililislimcnt bctwreii a Brigadp or Ijiitliilinii on tlio 
UL>ii;>nl J'.stiibliHhnipnt and that of 


I Itfiifisil ; Madras ; Bombay ; | 

i Ti Halls. Batts. *2 Halls ; 

, -I Compa- \ roiiipa- t t'onip.i- j 

I iiirs each, mc's phcIi nn'S cai:li. j 


Non-commissioned Stafl*, iVc. : 
K fleet i VC : 

1 5 rijijadc- Serjeants . . — 

Serjeant-major 
Qiiarterinaster-scrjeaiit . . 
Drill-serjeant •• 

llospital-serjciint . . 
Selioolinastcr-serjrant 
Serjeant of Lascars 
Drill-corporal .. .. j 

Drum and Fife-major .. ; 

Non-cflective : 

Pay-serjeants . . . . .j 

I lospital ditto .. .. — 

Stuff ditto •• .. .. ] 


None at )$engal 


None at liombay. 


Non-cfl*ectivc at Madras •. None at Bombay. 

•• -• An Allowance at Bombay. 

None at Bengal •• None at Bombay. 


F fleet i VC at Bengal. 


None at Bombay. 


JCompa- 2 t’onipa- t I'ompa- 


(iiin Lascars : 

Subadar . . • • 

Jeiiiadur . . . . • . 

J1 avildars ... . . •• 

N nicks 

Privates .. •• •• 

liascars and Pensioned 
JJoys .. .. 

Native Stalf : 

Non-cflcctivc ; 
Subadar-major •• 

1*ay-liavildars •• 

Puckallics 


Blieesties 
Wasliermeu 
Native Doctors 
2d Apolliecary 
Assistant ditto 
Apprentices 
Native Dresser 
'^Foties 

Vakeel •• 


I 1 

Hospital 
Fstablisli- 
rnent, ar- 
ran^^pd by 
separate 
regulations 


None at Madras .. 
Forty less at Madras 

None at Bengal. 


None at Bengal. 


None at Bengal. 


^ Additional at Bombay for 
/ 2 additional companies. 


Four piirkallies and twelve 
watermen. 


Assistant Apothecaries at 
Bombay. 

Native hospital assistant at 
Bombay. 

( rontinmd, ) 


• Two Conipaidi-s arc not always attaclieil in Hcngal. 



APPKNDTX TO PEPORT PROM SELECT COMiVUTTEE. 


ApjX'tuli.v (A.)— No. -continued. 


I'.&tablihliinrnt in IHUl. 


r»cn<^:il ; j l\I»i«1ras ; noiiibiiA ; 

2 2 (‘iiinpn- 1 i!iiin])a- 

iiii-s. iiii'S. iiirs. 


T)iflrtTt*iirc of I'.stnlil isliiriPtit a l^rij^adc or RaKjilion on tho 

ICstablisiiiJu nt and that of 


2 Rafti;. I Ratt 1 Ratt. 

H ('oiiiiM- 0 ('oinpa' S('oin]>a- 
iiirs (Nu ll. iiirs. nirs. 


Nali\ «• SlafT — roiitiitimf. 

Noii-f^nV*cti\r ; 

j\ln()ii.slu*r .. 

Ra/ar Srr\aiits 
Oiiarteniiastfr’s Establisli- 
IIH'llts .. 

Artilici'rs •• 

SA\ccpers •• •• •• 


Goliindaii/r : 

Colonel .. .. • 

Lientciiant’coloiicl 

Major 

Captains •• .. «< 

Jjentonants 

2<l J)itto .. •• • 

Commissioned Stall': 
Adjutant ( Non-eUVetivi'). 
Oiiarlerniaster and Intel 
preter (Non-eirccti^ej . 
Surgemi 

As.sistant Surj;eon 

Nati\ e Ollieers : 
Siibadurs •• • 

Jemadars •• 


Native Non>commi.ssioned and Rank andl'ile: 
llavildans •• •• ..I <>i j dR I 


N nicks .. 
Prummors •• 
Pri vates 
Recruit and 
Roys 


Pensioned 


Imropeun Non-commissioned Stall' 
Efl'ecli^e : 

Serjeant-major . . . . 1 

Quarlermnstcr-scrjeaut . . J 

l)rill-.scrjeant .. .. 1 


None in Bengal 


Pundit at Rombay. 


. • Two ballacore.s and eight 
sweepers. 



I'stablisbmont for two com- 
panies less. 

Ibid. 


hstablisbment lor two com- Sixteen less at Rombay. 
panics less. 

•• •• .. Ditto •• Ditto. 

Ibid 

•• •• 272 less at Rombay. 


— j None at Rcngal. 


None at Madras •• •• None at Rombay. 
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on 


Appendix (A.) — No. 50 — con finned. 


Native Stall': 


r.stablishincnt in ]s:n. 


Kendal ; 
2 Untls. 
K Coiiipa- 
iiics cju-h. 


Madras ; 
I Halt, 
fi Compa- 
nies. 


Uoiiih.ay ; 

I Batt. 

H Com pa- 


Dillercuce of Kstablisliment between a Rripade or Battalion on the 
Jteiigal K.stiiblisliincnt ami tliut of 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY. 


JUIective ; 
Ilavildar-niajor 
Qiiartermastcr-liavildar 
Drill-hsn ildur 
Drill-iinick •• 

.Drum and File-majors 

Non-efleclivc : 

Siibadar-niajor . • 
Pay-liavil<lars 
Colour ditto 
Jirigude ditto 
Native-adjutant .. 


Lascars : 

Subadars .. •• • 

Jt'inadars .. .. 

lia^ ildars • • . . • 

Lascars • . . . • 

.Uecruit Doys 
iilieesties • . • . • 

^on-eircctive Stall' of dkto 
P ay- liav ildars •• ,, 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

1 

o 


1 


2 

2 

2 


None at Madras 


None at lloiiibay. 

One more at Hombay. 
One ditto ditto. 


1 

a 

a 


1 

a 

a 


a 



2 Coinpa- 
nicfl. 


8 f*ompa- 
nics. 


I't svpra. 

None at Bengal 
None at Madra.s 
None at Bengal 


None at Bombay. 

None at Bombay. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


2 

2 

12 

120 

10 

4 


a 

a 

21 

300 

10 


[ No Gun Lascars to Golun- 
I dauze in Bengal. 


I Vide Madras. 


8 


8 


Artificers, Ac. 
l^ascars 

Bazar Servants 
Hand Bheesties 
Vakeel 

Native Doctors 


4 

a 

r> 

a 

1 


5) 

14 

5 

12 

1 


Assistant Apothecary 
Second Dresser 
Hospital Orderly 
Toties 

Moonshee •• 


Hospital 
cstablish- 
inent ar- 

raiifrpf] ijy 

separate 

regulations. 


1 

1 


o 


} 



7 

3 

10 


Five more ... 
Six more 

Four more ... 
None at Bengal 


Three more. 

None at Bombay. 
l\vo less. 

Light more. 

None at Bombay. 


2 

1 


I stand 2d Native Hospital 
Assistant at Bombay. 


None at Bengal 


Pundit at Bombay. 


Military Secretary’s OlTice; 
11th October 1832. 


G 


J. SALMOND, 
Mil. Sec. 
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APPKNDFX TO KEPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


AIM^ENDIX (A.)— No. 51. 


RETURN of ihe EsrAHLJSiiMKN rof the Corps of Enc.inkers, Battalion of Pioneers, and Corps of 
Sappers and Min MRS. at Bpngal, Madras and Bombay, in the Year 1831; with Columns showing in 
what particulars the Eslahlishinents at Madras and Bombay respectively dilfer from those of Bengal, 



I'stiiblisbinent iu 

1831. 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Engineers : 




Colonels 

3 

2 

2 

Lieutenant-colonels 

3 

2 


Majors 


2 

2 ( 

Captains .. •• 

15 

10 

10 ( 

First I.ieutenants •• •• 

21 

1(5 

10 \ 

Second ditto • • • • 

12 

8 

« J 

Staff: 




Adjutant (Non-effective). . 

1 

— 




Pioneers: 

Commissioned Stalf : 
Adjutant ( Non-elfectivc) . 
Surgeon •• •• 


Bonsai ; 
H ('onipii- 
tiii's. 


European Non-coniniissioncd : 


Serjeants •• 

Native Officers : 
Subadars •• •• 

Jemadars • • • • 


10 

B 

8 


Madras; 

1 Battalion 
of 8 (’om- 
puoies. 


B 


Bomltay ; 

<k‘tiomi- 
liiatcd laiRi-j 
|ncer Corpsj 
6 (Jonipa- 
iiies. 


Native Non-commissioned and Rank and File 
llavildars •• .. 40 I 25 

Naicks 38 | 24 

Buglers 8 

Privates 740 I f540 

Recruit and Pensioned Hoys | 48 

Native Commissioned Staff: 

European : 

Serjeant-major . . . . I 1 

Quartermaster-serjeant ••I 1 


6 

8 


30 

30 

0 

(500 

40 


Difference of F.istablishment beUveen Bengal and 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY. 


The Bengal corps of Engi- 
neers bas an allotment ctpial 
to three hattalians. I'he 
Madras and Bombay corps 
to two battalions. 


None at Madras 


No adjutant at Madras. 


None at Madras 


15 less at Madras . 
14 •• ditto 

None at Madras • 
100 less at Madras . 
None at Bengal • 


None at Madras 




None at Bombay. 


Four less at Bombay. 


Two less at Bombay for two 
companies less. 

Ibid. 


Diminished establishment 
for six companies. 

None at Bombay. 


Non-effective at Bombay. 
None at Bombay. 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 51 — coniimifd. 


• 

Kstablislimpiit in 

isai. 

DilTcreiicc of Establibliinont between Bengal and 




Bombay ; 





Rental ; 

Madras ; 

denoiiiinat- 





1 Rattalion 

k d Knssiiierr 





8 Com pa- 

of 8 Com- 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY. 


iiica. 

panics. 

n Com pa- 







nies. 

- 




Native Commissioned Stall 

— conliniu 

d. 





Native : 







Subadar-tnajor ( N on-ellcc- 







tivc) 

1 1 avi Idar-major ( N on-elFec- 

1 

- 

1 

None at Madras. 


Two less. 

li\ e) . • •• • • 

Pay-liavildars (Mon-eirec- 

R 

1 

G 

Seven less at Madras 

• • 


li\ e) 

R 

— 

G 

None at Madras .. 

■ a 

Two less. 

Native Doctors •• 

4 


C ‘ 




Assistant Apothecary • • < 

Medical 

establish- 

S 

f Bengal. 

\ 




iiHMit ar- 
ranged 1111 - 
diTseparate 

< 1 




Native Hospital Assistant \ 

% 

regulations 


C 7 




Artificers •• •• •• 

TiD 


GO 

None at Madras 


One more. 

JiQscars • • 

Its 

— 

• — • • 

Ibid 


None at Bombay. 

llhcostics .• •• 

2 

— 

— 

Ibid 


Ibid. 

Piickallies 

(S 

R 

R 

4Vo more . . 


Two more. 

'J3azar Servants 

Estahlishment under Ad- 
jutant, viz. 

IVIoohie •• •• 

5 


3 

None at Madras .. 


Tw^o less. 

1 

— 

— 

Ibid 

• ■ 

None at Bombay. 

Pundit 

1 

— 

** 1 

Ibid. 


Mate Porters . . . • 

2 


, 

None at Madras 

• • 

Ibid. 

Porters •• 

28 


— 

Ibid 

■ • 

Ibid. 

Sappers and Miners: 

Uengal; 
e Comps. 

Madras; 

^ H C'Oiiips. 

Bombay; 

2 C'omps. 




Commissioned StalT: 







Adjutant (Non-ellectivc) •• 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Quartermaster (ditto) •. 

— 


1 

None at Peiigal. 



Assistant Surgeon 

1 

1 

1 



European Non-commissic 

med : 






Serjeants •• •• •• 

10 

R 

4 

Two less at Madras 

• • 

Six loss. 

Corporals .. •• •• 

0 

_ 

R 

a . • ■ • • 

• • 

Two more. 

Privates . . • • • • 

— 

— 

20 

None at llengal • • 

• • 

None at Bombay. 

Native Officers : 






1 

Subadars •• •• •• 

G 

— 

2 

None at Madras 

• • 

Four less. 

Jemadars •• •• .• 

0 

8 

2 

Two more . . 

• • 

Four less. 
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KhtahliHliincnt in 1831. | 

Rpn^al ; Miwlras; Bombay; 

0 Comps. S Comps. 2 Comps. 

Nalivo .Non-comulissioncd and Uank and Vile: 

llavildurs •• .. 24 25 10 

A'airk.s •• •• .. 40 21 10 

Jlu^ler.s •••• •• 12 — 2 

Privates 720 010 100 

ilccruit and Pensioned 

Poys - 40 — 

>lon-cominissioncd Stail': 

Kuropt'.an : 

("onihictor •• .. 1 — 1 

Serjeant-major •• •• ] 1 1 

Quarterniaster-.serjeant . . 1 1 1 

J*ay-serjeant(Non-circc(ive) — — 1 

Native : 

Snlmdar-iuajor (Non-cflec- 

tive) • • •• •• 1 

Ilavildar-tnajor (ditto) •• — 1 

Pay-liavil<tar (ditto) ..0 0 2 

Stafl‘ ditto (ditto) ... 0 — — 


Appendix (A.) — No. 51 — continued, 

lishincnt in 1831. DitlVrcncc of Establislinioiit between Berij^al ami 


Native Doctors 

Assistant Apotliecary 

Second Dresser . . 

I oties •• m% 

A akccl •• 

Artificers •• •• 

Jjascars • • . ■ 

Jlazar Servants 
Puckallies 
'Washermen • 
llallacore and Sweeper 


t ‘Medical j'4 1 

\ F.^tabllsll-;/ 

iiicnt ar- j \ j 

\ raii”<*d lij ' / 

§ separate 1 % 

V n-fiulatioiisJ y 2 


Military Secretary's Oflice, 
11th Oct. 1832. 


MADRAS. 


BOM HAY. 


One. more 
Twenty-four less 

• • • • • • 

^ } 

. • • • . • 

None at Bengal 

• • 

None at Madras 
— iVon-elfective 
Ibid. 

None at Bengal. 

• • •• 

at Madras. 

None at Madras 
N9no at Bengal. 
I'wo more . • 
None at Madras 

■ • . • 

. * • • 

• • 

• • • • » • 

IT 

• • 

None at Bengal. 
Twenty-live less 
None at Madras 

• • 

. • • • 

• • • . 

None at Bengal 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

. . ■ 

• . • • 


J l'stahlisliment 
panies instea 


iment for twocoin- 
instead of six. 


None at Bombay. 

Sub-conductor at Bombay. 


. None at Bombay. 
, Four less. 


“ N ativcHospitalAssistant" 
at Bombay. 


None at Bombay. 
Ibid. 

Bheesties at Bombay. 


J. SALMOND, 
Mil. Sec. 
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RETURN of tile Estadi.ishment of a Uc^iinrnl of European Infantry at Bent/al, Sladrax and ttomhai/, in 

tlio Year llRll ; willi Coliinins sliowiiii' in what parlu'ulars the Establisbment.s at jWadra* and /lomAni/ respectively 
(liller from that of liftitjal. 


CoIoucIm 

raiciitcnant-roloiicl.s 

Majoi.s 
i^aptairis ... 

Liuiitciiiiiits 

l^ii.signii 

Coniiiiissinnnd StalF: 
Afljiitaiit, ( Noii-tn‘«H*.livp) 
Qiii'iiterMia.sfer and Interpictci, 
(Nou-clfcclivc) 

Triterpiclcr, dillo 
8ui^eoii 

A.ssistant Surgeon 

Non-coiniiii.s.si(ined and 
Hank and File: 
Sprjeants 

<>nrpnral:i 

Druniiiicrs and Fifors 

Fiivatps ... 

FlVcctivc Non-comiuissioncd 
Stan‘: 

Scijcanl-niajor ... 
Qiiarieima.stui'-Sf.'ijcnnt ... 
Sclioolmaster>.scijpaiil ... 

Non-eflcclivo Non-conitni.s.sioncd 
Sla«\ &.c:. : 
Hospital-scijcant ... 
Drili-.snrjuant 
ISutclicr-.'icrjcant ... 
Drill-poiporal 
Driiiii-inajor 
Fife-major 
Pay-.serjeants 
(^doiir-.scrjeants ... 

Head .sclioolinastcr... 

A.s.sistnnt ditto 
Schoolmistress 

Fstablishincnt under Interpretci 
and Quartermaster. 

Bazar servants 
Wushermea 
Wateimcn 
Puckallics 
Sweepers 
Apothecary 
Second ditto 
Assi.stant ditto 
Second Dre.sscr 
Bei^imentnl Moon.shec 


1 


K.stahii.sliiiiml in Ihltl. 


Itpiijjal ; 
H Comps. 


M) 

\(i 

H 

I 

I 

I 


10 

10 

10 

fJIO 


Mafii-iis; 

1 Kp^jaicntJ 
8 Coiiip.s. 


10 

10 

Provided 
for under 
the general 
Medical Kc- 
gulationii. 


Ilotnbay ; 

1 He;;imt‘nt, 

8 (.'uiiipg. 


llirtcrmro of F.stiiblishiiiPiit between a Resimeiil t>f Kuropoaii 
Infantry of the Hengal Kstablislinient ami that of 


MADRAS. 


10 

Hi 

H 

I 

I 

I 


10 

10 

Hi 

(ilO 


10 


I 


I 




10 

Hi 

H 


10 
'to 
' Hi 
010 


;i 

•21 


Vide Non-clicctivc slalF 


None at Madra.s 


f Allowance forthc. school 
i (granted at Madras. 

“ Artificers” at Madras 


None at Madras 
Ditto 

None at Madras 


None at Bciif^al 


BOMBAY. 


Qiiarterinnstcr at Romhay. 
Cumhiiied with quartermaster 
in Bcnu^al. 


Vide Non-elTcctivc staff. 

None at Bombay. 

None at Horiibay. 


Allowance for the school 
{;raiitcd at Bombay. 

Provided for by allowance.^ 
at Bombay. 

Two less at Bombay. 

None at Bciit^al. 

None at Bengal. 

Fight more at Bombay. 

Nunc at Bombay. 


“ Steward” at Bombay. 

“ Apprentices” at Bombay. 
None at Bombay. 


Military Secretary's Office, 
11th October 183-2. 


J. SALMON D, ^ 
Mil. Sec. 
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APPRxVDIX (A.)--X(). 


S'J'A'rMMPiN'r showini^ tlio Niinibri* of Ornr?:Rs witlulrawii from each Rpf^nlai* Rei^iment of Cavalry and fnfantry, 
for Stiiir and Jictaclicd Piiiployiiicnt, in each V'car from LRL3 to ItRH. 


Jii NO \i. : 


Kc^iiiieiit Cavalry 


2d 

ditto 

;m 

ditto 

nil 

ditto 

/iiii 

ditto 

(»tii 

ditto 

Till 

ditto 

Htii 

ditto 

Ptii 

ditto 

intli 

ditto 

1st Fuiropcan Itct^imcnt .. 

2d 

ditto 

iKt Regt. Native Tnfuiitiy 

2il 

ditto 

:id 

ditto 

•ttfi 

ditto 

oth 

ditto 

mil 

ditto 

7lli 

ditto 

Htll 

ditto 

mil 

ditto 

imii 

ditto 

util 

ditto 

pjtli 

ditto 

i:iili 

ditto 

1 till 

ditto 

lolil 

ditto 

Kith 

ditto 

17th 

ditto 

IHtil 

ditto 

imii 

ditto 

20lh 

ditto 

2l.Ht 

ditto 

22d 

ditto 

2;kl 

ditto 

2 all 

ditto 

201 h 

ditto 

2()lh 

ditto 

2;ili 

ditto 

2Sih 

ditto 

21)lli 

ditto 

:u)tii 

ditto 

31 si 

ditto 

32d 

ditto 

33(1 

ditto 

;tKii 

ditto 

3otii 

ditto 

3()tli 

ditto 

37tli 

ditto 

3Slli 

ditto 

331 ij 

ditto 

4Ulh 

ditto 


Prior to the N€*w Or;;ani/alii.-ii. 


Subsi*(iutiit to tilt* Now Organization. 


-r 

o 



X* 





kA. 

'I' 

O 



X 

— s 

. 

. 








'M 

C*! 


'TI 

CI 

'M 






1C 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ml 









“ 









1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

r> 

1 

.3 

3 

, 

3 

.3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o 

•> 

3 

2 

4 

r> 

< 

4 

(> 


1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

.3 

r> 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 


1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

.3 

4 

0 

5 

4 

.3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 



1 

1 

1 



1 


1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

I 


r. 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

4 

.i 

1 

2 

2 












4 

1 

.3 

3 

2 

1 

1 












2 

3 

1 

.3 

3 

.3 

4 

17 

7 

•> 

4 

0 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

r> 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 











2 

o 

2_ 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

.1 

.3 

3 

t 


0 

3 

7 

3 

3 

4 

.3 

3 

2 

' 

2 

t 

4 

10 

10 

10 

.> 

.j 

3 

7 

3 

It 

13 

0 

3 

1 

.’> 

3 

3 

2 

2 

H 

H 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4> 

12 

8 

3 

7 

4 

4 

3 


2 

... 

12 

It 

10 

4 


6 

4 

7 

10 

1 1 

7 

7 

.) 

3 

.3 

3 

3 

3 

II 

\(i 

H 

7 


8 

10 

10 

II 

3 

7 

0 

.3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

II 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

II 

11 

1 1 

10 

f) 

.> 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

H 

S 

8 

7 

8 

8 

10 

12 

14 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•> 

1 

3 

3 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 

3 

•3 

3 

II 

10 

7 

.> 

o 

1 

4 

i 

1 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

10 

1 1 

3 

7 


4 

.3 

4 

1 

4 

4 

10 

20 

1 1 

12 

13 

lo 

l;j 

\r> 

21 

12 

3 

7 

i} 

.*> 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

H 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

’} 

7 

8 

(; 

0 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

II 

13 

r> 

f) 

o 

7 

0 

8 

12 

11 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

11 

12 

7 

7 

3 

8 

12 

12 

II 

3 

4 


3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 1 

13 

11 

7 

8 

3 

12 

1 1 

11 

13 

0 

;> 

3 

3 

4 

.3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

H 

7 

7 

8 

12 

10 

11 

II 

2 

3 

4 

3 

7 

0 

4 

4 

1 3 

11 

1 

o 

4 

7 

8 

II 

8 

<i 

0 

0 

3 

.3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

: 

10 

H 

7 

.3 

8 

10 

8 

8 

7 

.> 

4 

r> 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 7 

3 

7 

3 

8 

10 

11 

13 

11 

l.'i 

<> 

1 

2 

2 

4 

.3 

4 

3 

i 

7 

r> 

4 

8 

11 

.'i 

6 

12 

II 

0 


2 

i 3 

3 

0 

4 

4 

7 

10 

0 

0 

8 

4 


7 

.) 

1 1 

7 


4 

1 

.3 

3 

4 

3 

1 1 

10 

3 

8 

8 

II 

13 

12 

12 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

.3 

12 

1 1 

3 

8 

10 

8 

10 

11 

14 

M 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 1 

10 

7 

7 

8 

8 

14 

12 

It 

13 

8 

8 


4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

10 

3 

8 

10 

II 

II 

11 

12 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

H 

13 

8 

8 

8 

10 

12 

12 

3 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7 

13 

7 

0 

0 

7 

8 

7 

7 

8 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

10 

11 

8 

10 

10 

13 

3 

3 

12 

11 

d 

7 

4 

.3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

10 

lo 

H 

0 

7 

3 

3 

7 

10 

10 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

2 

3 

12 

N 

8 

7 

7 

11 

II 

14 

11 

.> 

0 

.3 

4 

4 

.3 

3 

.3 

a 

7 

3 


1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 










7 

7 

4 

.3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 










f> 

.5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 










0 

4 

i} 

2 

2 

2 

3 


.3 










7 

4 

4 

/> 

3 

4 

3 

3 

.3 







1 




5 

1 

2 

1 


4 

3 

2 











8 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

i ‘3 

2 











4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

.3 











r> 

r> 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 











7 

8 

0 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 



... 

••• i 



... 




••• 


2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 




M ADK.\.s : 



















1st Regiment Cavalry ... 

5 

7 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

.> 

5 

r; 

5 

3 

fi 


3 

3 

3 

2(1 

ditto 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

;i 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

•1 


.> 

3 

3 

3 

;id 

ditto 

1 

1 

;) 

.1 

2 

;i 

2 

;i 

;i 

;i 

f 

1 

1 

fi 

3 

3 

3 

0 

4(li 

ditto 

2 

;> 

5 

5 

5 

4 

;i 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Otil 

ditto 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

;i 

4 

2 

•> 

5 

1 

(t 

7 

7 

1 

3 

()th 

ditto 

:i 


;3 

:i 


4 

5 

5 

.> 

4 

;i 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7tli 

ditto 




1 


1 

2 

2 

2 

;j 

;i 

4 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

Htli 

ditto 


l 

o 

4 

5 

5 

o 

\ 


1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

isl European Kegimeiit 

It) 

10 

11 

l.'l 

10 

12 

1.*} 

II 

Ml 

8 

.> 

3 

2 

2 

8 

0 

1 8 

7 

2(1 

ditto 











i 2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 1 

i 


1st Regiment Native iDlantry ... 





5 

8 

9 

7 

0 

f) 

.4 

3 

5 


3 

2 

2 

I 

2d 

ditto 

i;i 

i:i 

12 

li 

10 

i:i 

11 

11 

7 

8 

7 

0 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

;id 

ditto 

7 

H 

M 

7 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

8 

t 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4th 

ditto 

i 

5 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

10 

7 

10 

8 

J) 1 

8 

7 

7 

7 

3 

2 

5th 

ditto 

7 

H 

9 

7 

7 

5 

f) 

0 

5 

5 

1 

2 


1 

1 

rl 

3 

2 


( continued.) 
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Appendix «VI — vonthiued. 


Prior 111 Ihc N<-w Organisation, 


SiiljspqupDt to tlic i\('\v Or^Riii/.atioii. 



IJOMDA Y : 



X 

C 

n-l 

T 

«>i 

I— < 

n 

TC 

X’ 


X 

c> 

X 

'M 

Cl 

'X 

Cl 

X 

Cl 

X 

c> 

C3C 

f— 1 

cc 

Cl 

X 

C* 

X 

'/ 

Cl 

r. 

X 

X 

e? 

r. 

1st 

nej^iriicnt Cavalry ... 










, 

1 


1 


4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2{\ 

ilitto 







1 



2 

2 



2 

2 

a 

a 

2 

a 

;i(1 

ditto 



. . . 





.1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

;i 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1st 

European Kcp;inicnt... 


It) 

8 

7 

7 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

O 

•> 

•> 

5 

r> 

a 

a 

a 

a 

2d 

ditto . . 




. . . 








a 

4 

4 

a 

^ Tj 

a 

a 

a 

1st 

Native Itifantiy 


7 

8 

J1 

8 

0 

11 

8 

0 

i;i 

1:{ 

r> 

J) 

8 

o 

a 

1 

4 

a 

2(1 

ditto 


II 

10 

10 

1 1 

i:i 

11 

7 

0 

10 

It) 

4 

:t 

:t 

4 

r> 

a 

1 

1 

;i(l 

ditto 


7 

5 

7 

6 

0 

10 

II 

12 

12 

I2 

5 

8 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

a 

till 

ditto 


7 

7 

8 

11 

11 

II 

10 

10 

8 

8 


7 

.j 

r% 

4 

4 

•> 

fi 

r>tii 

ditto 


y 

t) 

10 

7 

0 

10 

8 

8 

12 

0 

7 

8 

7 

r, 

r> 

a 

2 

2 

(>th 

ditto . . 


i) 

8 

7 

7 

7 

l:i 

10 

8 

.0 

() 

8 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

a 

a 

7tli 

ditto 


' i) 

H 

8 

11 

10 

12 

i;i 

11 

12 

II 

4 

fi 

a 

4 

r, 

0 

0 

5 

Kth 

ditto 


5 

7 

a 

5 

t 

0 

10 

11 

II 

11 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

a 

<>tll 

ditto 


() 

ii 

0 

12 

10 

12 

r> 

H 

7 

10 

0 


7 

r> 

4 

.'i 

1 

a 

loth 

ditto 





a 

8 

10 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

H 

a 

a 

2 

a 

2 

a 

nth 

ditto . . 






II 

10 

0 

I.) 

14 

14 

7 

fi 

r> 

.0 

a 

2 

1 

a 

l-.'th 

ditto 








11 

0 

11 

i;i 

/> 

,0 

7 

0 

r» 

0 

(> 

' ri 

i;)ih 

ditto 









... 


... 

8 


d j 

4 

a 

r» 

4 

r> 

1 nil 

ditto 





1 






1 

4 

« 

7 

4 

1 r> 

0 

a 


I'llh 

ditto 












4 

7 

4 

a 

*‘2 

2 

4 

1 

n;ih 

ditto 












t) 

7 

JO 

8 

7 

0 

f) 

0 

17lh 

ditto 













fi 

1 

0 

.> 

<i 

2 

a 

INth 

ditto 












a 

4 

ft 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

IS)th 

ditto 




• ! 






• • 1 


2 

a 

a 

r> 

•i 

4 

a 

2 

’20th 

ditto 

, . . 











2 

1 

2 

4 

r> 

4 

2 

a 

‘2 lit 

ditto 












7 

0 

."> 

r> 

t; 

8 

0 

0 

2’2d 

ditto 












8 

0 

/> 

2 

1 

1 

a 

4 

‘2:i(l 

ditto 



. . . 









7 

8 

7 

ti 

4 

r, 

.> 

/> 

‘24lh 

ditto 












0 

7 

rt 

r, 

4 

0 

0 

A 

•2.>(h 

ditto 














.0 

.*> 

ri 

r> 

:i 

2 

‘2(ith 

ditto 














8 

0 

8 

10 

8 

7 




SO 

7.J 

70 

!)l 

100 

120 

117 

122 

1 11 

I.W 

1 12 

Mil 

ITil 

i;j’2 

lat) 

lao 

112 

IK 


A vrrajre 

... i 

1 


’Lj 


4 

r, 

1 

d.'. 


1". 

r> 

.'ij 

/> 

U 

H 

•u 

7i i 

■IJ 


J. S ALMOND, 

Mil. Sec. 


Military Scorclary’s Ollicc, 
2(1 Apiil 1 h:)2. 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. OL 


A RETT^RN oftlio EsTAr.MSifMKN r of a Ri:(;i m kn r of Dragoons and of a Rroiment 
of Infantry in Xlm J^lufil-T/iffies in the Vcar I8P3, ainl at flu* prosont time; togothor with 
flic n limbers of Corps of each Description, and of the Troops or Companies belonging to 
each Corps; and where Alterations of E.stablishinent have intcrmediatelv taken place?, 
sliowing the date of the Alteration. 


KSTABLISIIMENTS OF RKOIMFNTS OF DU VfiOONS IN INDIA. 


RANKS. 




Tn IHia. 


In ia:)2. 



Niiinbirsof earli Rank, | 

Niimbrrs 
of t'ju-h U!mlv,cvc'. 




(A.) 

(H.) 

(C.) 

(i».) 

(^olontd ... 

... 

... 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

i 

JiicutciiaTit-coloiicls 

... 

... 

O 

2 * 

2 

2 

Majors 

( \'i plains 

■ a. 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

1 1 

JL 

11 

0 

I.i(‘iitcnaiits 

... 

... 


22 

2*2 

IR 

(Uirncfs... 

... 

... 

10 

10 

10 

R 

Payiiia.stcr 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Adjutant 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

Quartermaster ... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Surgeon 

. . 

• •• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Assistant Surgeons 

• •• 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Veterinary Surgeon 

... 

... 

L 

• 

1 

1 

1 

Regimental Serjeant-major 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'rroop-serjeant-major ... 

... 

... 

il 

11 

11 

0 

Pa j 111 a s te r- se rj e an t 


... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aniiourer-serjennt 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sadiller-serjeant 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Se.hoolmaster-s«*ri<*anl ... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ordt'rlv-room Clerk, as Serjeant 

• •• 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Serj*'ants 


... j 

IR 

5R 

58 

40 

t'orporals 



•IR 

5R 

5R 

40 

Trunipet-major... 


... ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Trumpeters 


... 

IR 

i:i 

13 

11 

Farriers... 


... 


— 

— 

a 

Privates 


... 

7(J0 

050 

1050 

027 

Total.s ... 

... 

... 

941 

1151 

1251 

j 

780 

• Hlbcruitinf; Troop in IS13 : 

1 C'nptain. 

2 Liciitunaiitfl. 

1 Troop-bf'rjuunt-major. 

H SiTjoant.s. 

8 Corponils. 

4 TrunipetcTS. 

21 Total (in 1813). 

20 PnviiU's adciod 25 Dee. 

41 Total (in 1S32). 

1820. 

1 

-Y"- 

111 IRIR there were three dillcrent kinds 
of l^stahlishiiients; one Regiment as de- 
tailed in eolumn (A.), three Regiments 
as ill (R.). and one Regiment as in (C.), 
being live in all, and consisting of 11 
Troops in each Corjis, of which* one is 
stationed in Groat Britain for the purpose 
of recruiting. 

In all 5,045 men. 

consisting 
of 0 I’roops, 
including 
(he Reeniiting 
IVoop 
at Homo. 

4 Regiments, 
in all 

3,150 men. 
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Appendix (A.) — Xo. oi — continued. 


Api’f M)iv (.A )t 

No. .»!. 

11. ()r;;ani/^atiou. 


rST.VTU.lSH’^lIAT.S OT TM'WTUX RKlilMKNTS IN INDIA. 


RANKS. 

III IRi:). 

In 1ti:V2. 





Nuiiihprs of 
i acli Kaiili, ike. 



Nunibcrs of each Rank, ^»,c. 



(K.) 

(p.) 

(C.) 

(M.) 


(^olonrl ... 

lOCoinpaiiios. 

lOCompaiiies. 

10 Companies. 

10 Companies. 

9 Companies. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I.icutpnaiit -rolont'ls 

<2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

IMajor.s ... 

(Japtains ... 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

JO 

10 

10 

10 

9 

T.ieiittMiaiifs 

oo 

2*2 

22 

22 

20 

Miisip;ns ... 

0 

0 

a 

il 

7 

]*!iMuasl(*r... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Adjutant ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<^iiarlnmaster 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Suri^poii ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7\ssistaiit Surgouns 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Scrjraiit-niajor 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

<^iiartfrnias(rr-sor*j(*aiit 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l*aymast<M’-si.*rj<*ai»< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A rmonrrr-scrjoanl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sclioiii inasf cr- so rj(‘a n ( ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Onlorh -room ('lork, } 





L 

as Sorjoanl ... ) 



• 


Colon l•-sorjcIlllt 

10 

to 

10 

10 

9 

Sorjoanl s ... 

20 

00 

40 

50 

27 

i’orporals 

00 

40 

50 

CO 

oi; 

Drnm-niajor 

1 - 

1 

1 

i 1 

1 

Dm miners and Filers ... 

21 

21 

21 

1 21 

12 

Pri\atcs ... 

o70 

7<il> 

950 

! 1110 

t;99 

Totals ... 

707 

01!) 1 

i 11-.>U 

1 1 

i:i;5» 

H:17 






; 

.imia DrpotConi- 







In 1010 then; were 19 llaltalions. of 10 Companies in 

pany at 1 loiiu*, 
I'uiisisUn^ of 

llecriiiting Company : 

eaeli, stationed in India, and 17 lleeruiting Companies 


in Creat llritain. 



I Ciiptaiii, 

1 Captain. 

The Halt a 

ions were of four ditlcrent C.stablisliments, 

2 Lii‘iifriiuntS| 

2 fiiouteiiants. 

as above detailed, and of the following Numbers; r/r. 

1 I'll.Slo/l, 

4 .SrrjpiiiilH, 

1 i'orporalH, 

R Sorjoanfs. 

1 as s1io\\n 

by eolumii (F.) 

707 

d Corporals. 

1 ... ditto ... (T 

) 

!)DI 

and 

— 

» ... ililto ... ((;.) eacli 1I‘J» 

... 10152 

1 Druinnior. 

19 

a ... (litio ... (II.) — laaa 

... 10701 

la 






' 

ft 

19 Jiuttalions. 


22401 

20 Rattations of 






W37 men i-acli. 


Add 17 llecriiiting 

Companies 

02:i 

l(i7 10 

20 Depot 




In all 

... 22004 

Comps, of 

13 eacli 200 






In all 17000 






— . 



ao 

Appendix, 

No. r>t. 


AltPrat:oiis in 
KslahliHlnnrnt, tiv. 
of 11. JV1.’» t’aviilry 
and Tiif.intry in 
India. 
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Appendix (A.) — N^o. 5t — continued. 

INTEUMKDTATF. ALTERATIONS OK KSTAHLISTIMENT liKTWEEN 1813 AND 1S32. 


‘2.>th March 1811 ; an au^mcniatiun of 10 Serjeants, 10 Corporals, and 1)0 Privates to the Regi- 
ment detailed in column (A.) 

‘ioth Dce.cnilier 1811; a reduction of 100 Privates from one of the Regiments in column (R.), 
and from the Regiment in column (C.) 

ir>th December 1810; the Cavalry Regiment.-’ in India were reduced to four, and their Esta- 
hlishinents to the strengtli detailed in column (D.) with the exception of *20 Privates, uho were 
julded to the Recruiting 'IVoop on the 2">lh Decemher ltl-2t», and of the Orderly-room Clerk, who 
u as first home upon the Estahlishment of each Corps from Isl January 1882, a Private, being at 
the same time reduced in lieu of that appointment. 

'two Rattalions (1*.) and ((i.) were nugiiiented 200 Rank and I’ilc each, and four Recruiting 
Companies were reduced, making an increase of 8 to men from the 2otli December ltU8. 

A Hattalion of 1,000 Rank and File (O.) wa.s added, and a Reduetion of 200 Rank ami File 
made from anothi’r Hattalion (IL), causing an increase ofOlO men from 2otli Decemher ItU 1. 

Rattalions increased to 21, hut their Est.ihlishments reduced so as to make the total force less 
by 701 men than in the preceding >ear, from 2.>th Decemher 181 r>. 

Rattalions decreased to 1.7 (llieir Establishments being as follow), from 27tli December 1810 ; 
vh. I I Ratlalions of 1,000 Rank and File each (G.) and one Rattalioii of 800 Rank ami File (F.) 
being 0,817 men less than in 1810. 

All Augmentalion of 200 Rank and File, from 251h December ltn7. took place, by wbich the 
15 Rattalions were made 1,000 Rank and File each. 'I'wo Recruiting Companies were added at 
the same time, causing altogether an incre;isc of 2 Itl men. 

'Fhe F'stablisliment consisletl of 10 Rattalions, from 25th December 1821 ; viz. 5 ofJtOO Rank 
and File each (l'\), and 11 of 1,000 Rank and I'ilo each ((«.). Fiie Recruiting Companies were 
ahso rciluccd at the same lime to 10. 'Fliese alterations only occasioned an increase of two men. 

A Jlccruitiug Company was added 25lh December U)22. * 

The forces were increased from 25th Decemlier 1821 l)y a Rattaliori of 800 Rank and File ; and 
on the 7th, 8th and lOtli Feliriiary, ami 22d March 1825, by four R.Otalions of 1 ,000 Rank and File 
each, uhieh, witli the augmentation of live Rattalions from tU)0 to 1,000 Rank and I’ile, made the 
I'slahli.slimeiit for 1825 as follows; viz, 20 Rattalions of 1,000 Rank and File each, and one of 
800, being nil increase of (>,082 men. 

The force altered to 20 Rattalions of 1,000 Rank and File each, ami 20 Recruiting Companies, 
from 2">lh December 1825, occasioning a decrease of men. 

A third Assistant Surgeon was added to each Rattulion from 25lli Deccm])er 1820, but reduced 
on the 25th Dceenil)cr 1828. 

From the 25th December 1828 all the Rattalions were reduced to the uniform Rslahlisliment of 
740 Rank and File, as detaileil in the preceding column, with the exception of the Orderly-room 
Clcrk|^^^ho was substituted for a Private, from the Isl January 1882. 

One more Raitnlion wa.s borne from 25th Dceemhor 1020, hut the E.stahlishmcnt wa.s reduced 
again to 20 Rattalions from 1st January 1882, the Supernumerary Regiment having returned to 
this country, * 


IVar-Oflicc, I4th March 1882. 


JOHN irOBHOlJSE. 
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in.—D 7 S TRIBUTIO N. 


APPENDIX (A.)— No. 


A RETURN shewing the Distribution of the Army in India, in the Years 1813, 1820, and 1830. 



1st January 1813. I 

Ist January 1H20. 

Ist July 1830. 

BENGAL TROOPS: 



1 



1 

1 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

BenoaIm Baiiau, and Cuttack : 

• 

Corps. 

F.iiropeaiis. 

Natives. 

C'urps. 

Furopeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Kiiropeuns.j 

|Natives. 

Fort AVilliam: 










1 lead-quarters (’orps of En"inoers 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 



Companies of l^uropeari Artillory 

U 


U(il 

— 

— 

— 

— 


- 

Ditto of Ciolundnuze •. 

1 

— . 

00 

— 



— 





Bcgiinents of European Infantry 

1 


— 

1 

»20 

— 

1 

822 

— 

Diim Dum; 










Troops of European Horse Artillery 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

120 

28 

Companies of ditto Foot ditto •• 

— 

— 

— 

11 

700 

071 

C5 

000 

270 

Companies of Native ditto •• •• 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

5UU 

•7 

(> 

805 

Barrack pore : 










B cgi men ts of Native Infantry «• •• 

5 

DIO 

5277 

1 

70 

4570 

« 

110 

4200 

Ballygunge : 

Governor-generaFs Body Guard 


• 








1 

5 

120 

1 

10 

433 

1 

0 

137 

A Hi pore: 










Calcutta Nati\c Militia .. ^ .. 

1 

4 

1U21 

1 

2 

1038 

1 

4 

1217 

i 

Chill sura ; 










Companies of European Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3 

258 

— 

Midiiaporc and Balasore : 










Kegiments of Native Infantry 

1 

21 

941 

1 

21 

1081 

1 

1 j 

24 

752 

Burdwan : 






1 




Provincial Battalion 

1 

3 

1121 

1 

2 

1230 

1 

4 

fOOO 

Moorslicflahad : 








1 


Provincial Battalion 

1 

2 

7(57 

1 

2 

8(58 

— 

— 

— 

Cuttack : 






1 




liegiments of Native Infantry 

2 

40 

2005 

2 

30 

2100 

^ 1 

20 

744 

Cuttack Legion 

— 

— 


1 

11 

701 

— 

— 


Berhampore : 










Regiments of European Infantry. • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

957 


1 & 7 
Comps. 

1 1355 

— 

Ditto of Native Infantry . . 

1 

11 

1040 

1 

23 

1000 

1 

20 

713 


* Furnish details for Cuttack, Berhanipore, Goruckporc, Dacca, MuUye, Sylhut, Assam, Chittagong and Arracan. 
t Since disbanded. 

K 
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Appendix (A.) — -No. 55 — vontinued. 



1 

1st January 1H13. 1 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 

nUNGAL TROOl'S -ro«//»«rrf. 






1 




j 

No. of 

No. of 1 

No. of j 

No. of 

No. of 

1 

No. of 1 

1 

N<i. of 1 

No. of 

No. of 

Renci AL, Rah All, tV Cuttack— 

Corps. 

'Europeans.! 

1 

Vatives.| 

Corps. 1 

Europeans. 

Natnes.j Corps. 

[^iiroppniis. 

Natives. 

Darra: 

i 









Regiment of Native Inlantry 

I ' 

ir» 

471 

1 

10 

575 

1 

24 

718 

Dacca Provitieial Rattalion 

1 

3 

1050 

1 

2 

1104 

1 

3 

*93!» 

Din.^porc : 










Company of European Artillery •• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

114 

4 4 

Ditto of Native Artillery . - 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

101 

— 

— 

. • 

Regiments of European Infantry .. 

— 

— 



1 

000 

— 

1 

051 

— 

Regiments of Native Infantry 

1 

2» 

1040 

H 

25 

1001 

t2 

40 

1492 

Kisseii gunge : 










Regiment of Native Infantry 

1 

27 

041 



520 

— 


— 

Patna : 










Patna Provincial Rattalion 

1 

3 

002 

1 

2 

1230 

1 

3 

ri307 

Companies of Native ln\alids 

3 

— 

321 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Monghyr : 










Companies of Native Invalids 

2 

— 

210 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Raugiilpore : 










Regiment of European Infantry . . 

— 

•“* • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

005 

— 

Hill Rangers 

J 

2 

354 

1 

3 

572 

1 

5 

455 

Mullye : 










Regiment of Native Infantry 

— 


— 

— 

-r- 

— 

1 

23 

751 

Chimiparuii Light Infantry •• 

— 

— 

— 

1 

12 

1552 

— 

— 

— 

liazarcebaiigli : 










Ranigliur Rattalion 

1 

15 

1444 

1 

10 

1003 

1 

7 

5)00 

Ridzygurh : 










Company of European Foot Artillery . . 

1 

04 

150 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

- - 

Titalyah : 








! 

i 


Rungpore Rattalion 

— 

— 

— 

1 

12 

1400 

— 


— 

Purncah: 










Provincial Rattalion • • 

1 

3 

002 

1 

2 

002 

— 

— 

— 

r 

Totals . . 

— 

2300 

21022 

— 

31)31 

27240 

— 

I 5440 

jia77(J 


— 

24010 


31177 

— 

22210 

Troop of Dorse Artillery 


— 


— 

— 


— 



Companies of Foot 


10 

— 

15 

— 

14 

Body G Hard 



1 


— 

1 


— 

1 


Corps of European Infantry 

— 

1 


— 

3 

— 

5 


jflitto of Natixe ditto 



llj 


10.^ 

— 

13 

Ditto of Pro\ incials and Locals . . 

— 

H 

— 

11 

““ 

0 


* Since disbanded. 


t I'urnish a detachment to Mongh>r. 


t Since disbanded. 
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Appendix (A.) — No. 55 — continued. 



1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 

W i:Na AL TllOO PS-to»Y/««rrf. 










Country between R ah ARand Oi; de, includ- 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

N o. of 

No. of 
r.uifpouns. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of j 

No. of 

(^orps. 

Ku rope ana. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Kiiropeans. 

Natives. 

ing Posts on the HANKSut' the Ganiiiss ; 







Ruxar: 










Dotaebnient of l\uropeans • . . • • \ 

Artillery and Jnl'antry [nvalids .. ) 

* — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1* 

— 

— 

Ren ares : 


1 








Company of iMiropean Artillery . . 

1 

iir> 

75 

. — 

— 


1 

100 

45 

Ditto of Native ditto 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 i 

205 





Regiments of Native Infantry 

2 

47 1 

inno 

3 

03 



71 

2175 

Renarcs Proxineial Rattalioii 


— 

— 

1 

2 

012 


— 

— 

Siiltanporc (Renares): 










Regiments of Nati\e (.’avalry 

1 

211 

5(s:) 

— 


r - 

1 

20 

400 

Ditto of Native Infantry 

J 

2.J 

010 




1 




— 

Companies of Infantry Levies .. ..i 

— 

— 

— 

10 

5 

1135 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Ghazeepore : 










Regiment of European Infantry . . 

1 

900 

— 

1 

021 

— 

1 

050 


Chunar : 










('ouipanies of Fmropean Invalid.s . . 

4 

32B 

1 — 

1 

237 



140 

— 

Companies of Native Invalids 

5 

. 1 

547 

2 

0 

050 


— 

— 

Mirzapore: 










R egi men t of Native In fan try 

1 

in 

010 

— 


— 


27 

750 

Goriiekpore: 










Regiment of Native Infantry 

1 

22 

010 

. — . 


— 


23 

007 

Gonickporc Light 1 nfantry 

— 

— 

— 

1 

14 

1000 

BB 


— 

Jiianpoor : 










Regiment of Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

h 

HH 

300 

Totals 

— 

1404 

5005 

— 

1152 

7007 

— 

1 1302 

4033 


— 

7370 

— 

0050 

1 

— 

5005 

Companies of Artillery 

(’orps of Native ('avalry . . . . ' 

__ 

1 


1 


- - 

1 


— 

1 


— 

— 


— 

1 


Corps of European Infantry .. 

— 

1 



1 


— 

1 


Corps of Native ditto 




► 

— 

.3 

_ 

5i 

Corps of Provincials, Locals and Levies 

— 



— 

3 

i 

- 

— 


( continued,) 

* All returacd uuder Allahabad and Chunar. t Furnish a Dctachiucnt to Ghazeepore. X Furaiahcaa Detachment to Azimgurh. 
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AlU'ENUl.V TO RHPORT TllOM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Appendix (A.) — Xo. 55 — enntinned. 




1st January 1813. ! 

1st January 1820. 

Ist July ]H.)0. 

TJ I.’ V A ¥ UC: 











Jl 1 1 j A.N xJ J. V J.4 J iV V.* * * 1 C f^/r / c/e rr f-f*« 






1 







No. of 

No. of 

No. of ' 

No. of 

N f>. of 1 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 



Corps. 

i^nropeans. 

Salives. 

Corps. 

Kuroppiins.j 

Satives. 

Corps. 

Ruropoans. 

Natives. 

Oi DE : 






1 

1 





Lucknow : 


; 




i 





i’oiup.any of N alive Foot Artillery 

• • 

— 1 

- - 

— 

1 

2 I 

107 

— 

— 

— 

Jtc<j;iiiienls of A' alive infantry 

■ • 


Ui 

1001 

2 

35 ! 

2130 

2 

50 

1G24 

Sei'taporc : 


1 









liegimcnt of Native Infantry •• 

■ m 

» i 

‘20 

00) 

1 

20 

1()(>7 

1 

23 

007 

Sccrora : 











JiegimcDt of Native Infantry 

• • 

1 

2:1 

040 1 

J 

IG 

1010 

1 

2*2 

753 

Sultanpore (Ouile) : 



j 








llcgiincnt of Native Infantry •• 

•• 

1 

21 

10‘2:1 

1 

20 

1124 

1* 

23 

0G3 

Perlaiibgliur : 











liogiiiiriil of Native Oavalry 

, , 

1 

* 2:1 

. 50:1 

1 

21 

730 

— 

— 

— 

Jicginient of Native Infantry •• 

•• 

1 

2*2 ' 

01‘2 

1 

15 

lOtU 

1 

25 

G02 

'J'OTALS . . 


— 

150 { 

(>:)oo 

— 

1‘20 

7:i>il 

— 

143 

1800 



— 

Old 

— 

7510 


4»52 

Company of (lolumlaii/c . . 


— 

— 


- 

1 





Corps of N alive i'n\ airy • . 

• . 

— 

1 


— 

1 


— 




Ditto «• lufuiilry .. 

• • 


(t 


— 

G 



0 

Dooab, or Territory between tbe (Jan<jes 

1 









and J 15 M N A : 


1 









Allulialiail : 











(\>inpanies of Sappers and !Miner> 

• . 

— 




G 

5« 

OGG 

3 

0 

100 

Cumpanies of Luropoari Artillery. . 


o 

104 

BOO 

1 

02 

01 

* 1 

105 

45 

Uegiment of Native Infantry 

, , 

1 

22 

5)11 

1 

2G 

I07G 

H 

32 

1130 

llaltalion of Native Invalids 

, , 

1 

7 

1010 

1 

2 

!)UI( 


— 

— . 

Company of European Artillery Invalids . , 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2G 

— 

C awn pore : 











Troops of European Horse Arliller> 

• • 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

2 

230 

^ 5G 

Companies of Fool Artillery •. 

■ • 

2 

157 

Got) 

2 

170 

IGO 


340 

•l34 

Ditto of Native ditto 

• • 


5 

1 *>o»j 

4 

3 

700 

7 

' IG 

930 

Jlegiineiil of Dragoons •• •• 

• » 

1 

711 

__ 

1 

G7G 

— 

1 

500 

— 

iieginieut of Kuropean Infantry . . 

• m 

1 

1114 


1 

1035 

— 

1 

003 

— 

liegimentof Native Cavalry 


] 

20 

5G4 



..... 

1 

29 

4».3 

Company of I^ioneers .. •• 

• • 





- 

- 



1 

3 

104 

Keginients of Native Infantry 

• • 

Li 

:)5 

1410 


20 

15G2 

3J 

73 

2329 

ibjnipanies of 1 nfantry Lev les 





10 

G 

1130 


— 

— 

C'uwnpore Provincial Dattalion .. 




- T 


1 

2 

012 

1 

3 

05G§ 

E old Hail Cavalry .. .« 


— 




1 

1 

170 





* i^upplic's a Detachment to Dwarka. 

t Furoibli Details for Fullcf^hur, Lucknow, Seetaporc, Sccnira, Sultanpore, Pertaiibghur, Bareilly^ Moradabad, 

Criirrawarra, Uaituul uud Jubbiilporc. 

. * Furnish a Dctachiiieiit to C'alpee. ^ Since disbanded. 
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Appendix (A.) — No. — conlinuod. 


RI:NG AL TROOPS-c<>«///^//rr/. 

1st J aim ary ISItL 

Lst 

.la unary lSi:o. 

1st July 1830. 

Dooak, or Territory between tbo Ganges 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No., of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

a lid J U M N A — con i tinted. 


Corps. 

Etiropt'uns. 

Nalivt’s. 

t'orps. 

ICiiropoans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

I'.iiroponns. 

Natives. 

l\itlelif;iirli : 











Company ot* I’liropeaii Artillery •• 

• m 

1 

70 

ir>o 

1 

loa 

a2 

... 

— 

— 

Rei;im<*iils of Native Infantry 

% • 

1 

2.> 

OH 

1 

11 

.714 

1 

20 

775 

T.ooal Horse .. -• •• 

• • 

1 

2 

aid 

— 

— 

__ 

__ 

— 

... 

rurruckabad Provincial Battalion 

• • 

— 


— 

1 

3 

012 

1 

■1 

013* 

lVT>npooree : 









mM 


Regiments of Native Infantry •• 

• • 

1 

22 

0.>0 

— 

— 

— 

1 


342 

Companies of Infantry Ec\ ics • • 

■ • 

— ■ 

— 

— 

10 

5 

1113 

— 


— 

Etaw.ab ; 











Regiment of N ativc fiifantry •« 

• « 

1 

1*2 

470 

1 

10 

1033 


13 

102 

Meerut : 











Troops of lluropean Horse Artillery 

• • 

3 

347 

ai 

3 

310 

173 

3 

303 

ai 

Ditto of Nalix e ditto 

• • 


— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

10 

133 

i'oiiipany of European Foot Artillery 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 


1 

103 

45 

Regiment of Dragoons ,, ,, 

• • 

1 

7tu; 

— 

1 

ooa 

a. 

1 

02a 

— 

Regiment of I'iUropean Infantry •• 

• V 

] 

07 i 

— 

1 

120.7 


1 

loon 



Regiment of Native C avalry •• 

• • 

1 


»>< j»i 


— 

„ 

1 

25 

,V2n 

Ditto of Native Infantry 

• « 

1 

22 

010 

1 

15 

1055 

2 

40 

1500 

Alligurli : 



• 








Companies of Sappers and Miners 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

5 

273 

Company of Dioneers •• •• 

• • 

i 1 

3 

01 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

103 

Regiment of Native Infantry • • 

• • 

1 

21 

940 

1 

a 

547 

1 

21 

342 

Seharunpore : 











Selianinpore Provincial Battalion 

« • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

012 

1 

3 

1005* 

Regiment of Native Infantry •• 

■ • 

1 

21 

040 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Totals •• 

• • 

— 

LV21 

I207r> 

— 

l."»I« 

1 1072 

— ( 

1705 

1124 




17400 

— 

litoUU 

— 

laoio 

Troop of Horse Artillery •• 

• • 

1 

3 




3 



•"> 


Companies of Artillery •• 

. . 

— 

13 


— 

a 


— 

13 


Regiments of European Dragoons 

i • • 

— 

2 


— 

2 


.... 

2 


Regiments of Native Cavalry 

• . 


2 


... 

... 


- 

2 


Rcgiinents#f European Infantry 

• • 

— 

2 


— 

2 


— 

2 


Regiments of Native Infantry 

. . 


0 






10 


Corps of Provincials,, Locals and 

Le- 










vies ( Infant r\) .. .. 

. . 

— 

_ 


— 

5 


- -- 

3 


Corps of I.ocal Horse •• 


..... 

1 


— 

1 


- 

- 


Companies of Sappers and Miners, 

and 










Pioneers •• 

• • 


1 



0 


1 

7 



* Since (littbiindcd. 

L 


( continued,) 
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Appendix (A.) — No. i>*> — continued. 




1st January ISIS. 

1st January ls2U. 

Isl July 1830. 

It HN GAL 'r IJ OO I*S — continue, 1. 













No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Roiiilcund : 


Corps. 

Kuriipcans 

NalivPS. 

Corps. 

Ruropoaiis 

\atjv rs. 

(’orp.s. 

Kuropi'ans. 

Vativc.M. 

Raroillv : 



1 








Company ofNiilivt* I’oot Arfillcry 

m • 

— 


— 

1 


lOo 

— 

— 

— 

Rejifimi'nt of N ativ o 1 nfantry . • 

1 

• • ^ 

1 

20 

010 

1 

It) 

10 la 

i.V 

aa 

12GG 

Corps of Loral Jlorso 

• ■ 

— 



1 

f> 

lUO 

1 

4 

(MD 

RaruiJly Provincial nuttaliun •• 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

<2 

012 

1 

4 

1121* 

Moraclahad : 











Regiment of Nati> e Infantry •• 


1 

27 

100.*^ 

i 

10 

r>24 

i 

11 

422 

Shajclianporc : 











Regiment of Native Infantry •• 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

i 

10 

o2 i 


12 

102 

'J’o rALS •• 

• • 

— 

17 

1 

— 



— 

1 

[ ;.«5(::5 



— 

1!M)0 

— 

4 10.5 

— 

at) 

27 

Company of fCilundaii/o •« 

• • 

... 




1 


— I* 



lieginieiils of Native Infantry 

• « 

— 

2 



2 


— 



i 'orps of Local 1 1 orsc 

• • 



- 


- - 

1 


- 

1 


i.'orps of Provincials •• •. 

• • 


— 


— 

1 


— 

1 


AcgtisiTioNS from Nepaul: 



• 

1 







Alniorali : 











Company of Pioneers •• 

• • 




I _ 

1 

2 

101 

1 

2 

loa 

Regiment of N ativc 1 nfanlry 

• • 



- ^ 

I .1.1-. 

n 

a 

0 17 


*) 

421 

Kumaoon JiOcal Rattulion •• 

• • 

1 

— 

— 

1 

7 

11 to 

1 

5 

7a 1 

Lohoogliaiit : 











Regiment of Native Infantry •• 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

10 

422 

Delira Doon : 











Sirmoor Rattalion . • 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1 j 

0 

1LV2 

1 

G 

808 

Subathoo : 


1 









Company of Pioneers 

• • 




1 

a 

105 

1 

2 

loa 

Nusscree Battalion 

• • 

1 

— 

— 


1 

7 

1152 

1 

7 

a54 

Totals •• 

1 

• • 


■ 


- , 1 


4-’09 



a552 



1 







L 




— 

— 



4212 

— 

aooa 

Regiments of Native Infantry 

• • 





i 



1 


Corpsof Locals and Pro\ incialsf Infantry V' 






a 



a 


Companies oi Pioneers .. ,, 

* * i 

— - 

— 



2 


— 

2 



* Since disbauUvd. 
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ApporuliK (A.) — No. con f unted. 


P E NO AL TROOPS -continued. 
Country Aye'll of ihc Ji m*n a and N. W. 

oftllO I’llUMULL: 

Dellii : 

Company of (iolundaiize 

Ditto of Sappers an«l Miners.. •• 

Dilto of Pioneers •• 

Pediments of Native Tnfaiitry .. •• 

Delhi Provincial Rattalioii .. .. 


Pewarree : 

Company of luiropean Foot Artillery •• 
Pegiiiiciits of Native Infantry •• •• 

Muttra : 

’’rroop of Ihiropean Horae Artillery .. 
Regiments of Native Cavalry .. •• 

Ditto of Native Infantry 
Company of . I nfantry Levies .. •• 


A gra ; 

Company of European Foot Artillery 
Troop of Native Horse ditto •. 

P'uropean Regiment .. •• •• 

Itegiment of Native Infantry •• 

Agra Pro\ineiiil Battalion •• •• 

Company of Pioneers 

R hurt pore :* 

Regiment of N ative Infantry •• •• 

(Joorgav/an : 

Regiment of Native (\ivalry 
Jteginient of Native Infantry •• .. 

Kurnaiil : 

Troop of European ITorso Artillery . , 
Company of ditto Foot ditto 
Regiments of Native Cavalry .. 
Company of Pioneers .. 

Pcginients of Native Infantry 


Loodianah : 

Troop of Native Horse Artillery 
C.onipanyof European Foot ditto 
Regiments of Native Infantry .. 
Company of Pioneers •• •• 

Regiment of Native Cavalry •• 

Ilansi : 

Regiment of Native Infantry .. 
C^orps of Local Horse 
Company of Pioneers .. •• 


1st 

Janiiiiry 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

\j). of 

No. of 

Corps. 

Kiiropoans. 

Nali\ra. 

Corps. 

1-liiropeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

1 

— 

271 

1 

— 

371 

1 &. Irre- 
gulars. 

2 

433 

..... 

... 

... 

— 



1 

3 

135 

1 

:) 

01 

2 

0 

210 

... 

— - 

— 

21 

51 

2353 

1 

10 

1022 

3 

00 

2423 

1 

— 

0t>0 

1 

1 

1110 

1 

3 

nxj-i* 

1 


225 

, 

_ 





21 


2350 


— 

— 

— 









1 

no 

20 

1 

22 

505 

1 

10 

715 

1 

20 

500 

o 

40 

20t>(; 

1 

17 

1070 

2 

42 

1541 

— ■ 

— 

— 

10 

0 

IP.’O 

— 



2 

104 

300 

3 

201 

271 

2 

210 

00 






1 

U 

130 


— 

— 





.... 


- - 

1 

1100 

— 

:i 

o.> 

2«2 1 

2 

35 

2000 


40 

1000 






1 

3 

lotn 

1 

5 

10(i4* 


10 

273 

1 

3 

J05 

— 



_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 i 

■j 

12 

308 

1 

20 

500 

— - 







— . 

— 

— i 

— 

1 

10 

1070 

— 





1 




1 

120 

20 





2 

i(;a 

100 

2 

200 

00 






1 

17 

711 

2 

51 

1007 

___ 





. - 

— 


2 

5 

200 

2 

4U 

2002 

1 

10 

1048 

2 

40 

1012 




- ■ 

- 

- 

1 

11 

137 

1 

101 

375 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

40 

1000 

2 

31 

2110 

2 

45 

1000 

1 

3 

02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

23 

500 







1 

22 

040 

1 

10 

1014 

i 

’ 25 1 

002 

1 

2 

otto 

1 

5 

1121 

1 

5 

030 

1 

3 

01 








Since disbundtil. 


( a^ndnued.) 
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APPENDIX (A.)— N«*. rir,^conlin,ieil. 


liKNG AL Tll()(>i*S — coHtinucd, 

Ibt Janiiurj' lKt3. 

I.st J.'iniiary 1820. 

Ist July 1830. 

Country 'West of tlm Ji^mna and N 

. W. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

of the CliUMUL'L — vontinucfL 


Corps. 

Eiiropcautt. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

I'uropeaus. 

Nati\cs. 

Corps. 

l^iropcans. 

Natives. 

IFissar : 

Dromedary Corps 

• • 



— 

— 

I 

10 

3«5 

— 

— 

-- 

Totals •• 

• • 

— 


BXiHB 

— 

(ill t 

1700.') 

— 

2233 

15087 

Troop of Tlorse Artillery . . 



20453 

— 

1772SI 

1 

— 

18220 

3 

C'lmipanirs of Toot ditto 

. . 

— 

5 



G 

_ 

5 

llc^iincnts of Native Cavalry 

. , 

— 

: 

1 

_ 

2 


j 


J)itto of I’Airopcan Infantry 

• • 

— 




- 



1 


Ditto of N alive ditto 

■ • 

— 

L3 

- , 

<) 


13 

(h)r])S of JiOeal Horse 

, , 

— 

1 


1 


1 


1-orps of Infantry, Locals, Provin- 
cials and Le\ ies • • 




3 



Companies of Pioneers and Sappers 
and Miners •• •. 

_ 

0 


3 




Dromedary Corps .. 

« • 

' — ■ 




1 


— 

— 

Hajpoothana: 











Nussocrubad : 

Company of bhiropcan Artillery 

• • 



• 

1 

78 

00 

1 

103 

45 

Ditto of Native ditto •• 

• f 

— 



1 

1 

105 





Kej^inientof Native Cavalry •• 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

18 

712 

1 

25 

530 

Company ol J*ionecrs •• 

• « 

— 

— 

_ 

2 

4 

208 

1 

2 

103 

Degiments of Native Infantry . . 

« • 


— 


3 

55 

3153 

4 

80 

3111 

Llampoora Battalion «• 

• • 



— 

1 

7 

000 




Be. war : 











Nbairwarrah Local Battalion •• 

• • 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

G 

705 

Nccmuch : 











Troop of Native Horse Artillery 

• • 

— 



— . 

1 

8 

138 

1 

11 

137 

I'oinpany of ditto Toot ditto •• 


— 

— 

— 





1 

2 

13G 

Beginienlsof Native Cavalry •• 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

J8 

730 

1 

27 

511 

Ditto of ditto Infantry 


— 

— 

— 

2 

37 

2117 

4 

88 

3070 

Corps Local Horse ,, 


— 

— 


1 

4 

1 125 

1 

4 

G82 

Kampoora Battalion 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7 

803 




Totals •• 

« • 


— 

— 

— 

237 

{»070 

— 

357 

0102 

Troopof Horse. Artillery 

• • 

— 

— 


— 

102 

1 

07 

1 

9459 

1 

Companies of I'oot ditto 


1 

- 


_ 

o 



2 

Kegiments of Native Cavalry 



- 



2 



2 


Ditto of Native Infantry 

• • 


mmmm 







8 

Corp.s of Local Horse 



- 



1 



] 


Corps of Infantry, Locals 
Provincials 

and 

• • 





2 



1 


Companies of Pioneers •• 

• • 



— 

2 


— 

1 
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Appendix (A.) — -No. 55 — continued. 




lat January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 

RP/NTflAI. 













No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Ceded Districts on the Nekbudda : 

Corps. 

Fiiropeans. 

. Natives. 

. Corps. 

Furtipeaus. 

Natives 

. Corps. 

Fiiropeans 

. Natives 

Saugor : 











Company of Kuropcan Artillery 

. . 


— 

— 

1 

73 

90 

1 

105 

45 

Ditto of Native Ditto 

, , 

— - 

— 

— 

1 

o 

lUl 




— 

Regiments of Native Infantry . . 

. . 

- 

— 

— 

4 

71 

4207 

3 

00 

2201 

Corps of Local Horse • • • • 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

040 

1 

4 

079 

Gurrawarra : 











Regiment of Native Infantry •• 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

12 

377 

Hiissingabad : 











Troop of N ative Horse Artillery 

. . 

- 

— 


1 

a 

130 

— 

— 


Companies of ditto Foot ditto . . 

- • 

- 

— 

— 

1 

2 

195 

— 


— 

Ditto of J^hiropean ditto . . 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

00 

90 

— 



Regiment of N ative Cavalry • • 

• • 

- 

— 

— 

1 

15 

745 

— 

— 


Company of Pioneers •• 

. . 



— 

— . 

1 

2 

104 


— 


Regiments of Native Infantry •• 

• • 

— . 


— 

0 

I0» 

0203 

I 

12 

377 

Baitool : 











Regiment of N ative Infantry •• 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*- 

1 — 


20 

751 

Jubbulpore : 











Regiment of Native infantry .. 

• • 





— 

1 

20 

1040 

1 

23 

027 

Nerbudda Sebundy Corps •• 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

050 

Totals • . 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

390 

13745 

— 

240 

0107 







— 

14135 

. — 

0413 

7>oops of Horse Artillery. • 

• • 





— 

1 1 





Companies of Foot ditto . • 

• • 




— 

4 



1 


Regiments of Native Cavalry 

. • 


_ 


— 

1 


— 

. — 


Ditto of Native Infantry •• 

• • 


- , 


— 

11 


— 

0 


Corps of Local Horse 




- 


— 

I 


... 

1 


Corps of Infantry, Locals and 

Pro- 










vincials .. .• •• 



, 






1 


Companies of Pioneers • . 


— 

— 


— 

1 


— 

— - 


Bundlecund : 





1 






Keitali : 











Regiment of Native Cavalry . . 


1 

23 

504 

1 

21 

739 

1 

20 

510 

Ditto of ditto Infantry •• 

• • 

1 

21 

940 

1 

19 

1040 

2 

43 

1192 

Company of Miners 

9 m 

1 


131 

- 



— 

— 

— 


Company of Pioneers . . 

m • 

1 

3 

92 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

Hameerpore ; 











Company of Native Infantry •• 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t 

— 

— 

Adjeyghur : 





Comps. 






Regiment of Native Infantry . . 

• • 

1 

22 

940 

2 

2 

209 

t 

— 

— 

Randa : 









• 


Regiment of Native Infantry . . 

9 • 

1 

23 

940 

1 

13 

1017 

It 

23 

759 

Bundlecund Provincial Battalion 

m 9 







1 

3 

921 § 


( continued.) 

FurniflheB a detachment to Sehore. t Furnished from Keitab. t Furnishes a detachment to Kallioghur. * 

§ Since disbanded. 

M 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Appen<lix (A.) — No. 55 — continued. 



1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 18:50. 

BENGAL TROOPS-ro«//>t«fY/. 










No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

.B u N D LEc: r N i ) — von t i nued. 

Dorps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

(/orps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Ka11inc;1iur : 










Regiment of Mativc Infantry .. •. 

1 

•23 

DIO 


— 


— 

— 

~ 

Kooneh : 










Regiincnt of Native Infantry .. 

1 

2(5 

Oil 

— 

— . 

— 


— 

— 

Loll argon g : 




Comps. 






Regiment of Native Infantry .. •• 

— 

— . 

■ — 


11 

83(5 

— 

— 

— 

Totals .. 

— 

1 11 

ry\m 

— 

(5!) 

3H77 


97 

3(um 


— 

r>(532 


394(5 

— 

3780 

Regiments of Native Cavalry 

— 

1 

— 

1 


— 

1 


Ditto of Native Infantry •• 

— 



— 

a 

— 

; 


Corps of Provincials •. 

Companies of l^ioneers and Miners 

— 

- 


— 

— 


— 

1 



2 

— 

— 





Madras : 










Mhow : 










Troop of JuiTopcan florsc Artillery • • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

112 

30 

1 

12(5 

28 

<\iinpany of ditto Foot ditto 

— 



1 

107 

m 

1 

JOB 

45 

Regiment of Native Cavalry •• 

— 

— 

— 

1 

17 

730 

1 

•2.5 

470 

Company of J^ioneers • • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3 

104 

Regiments of Native Jnfantry •• 

— 

— 

— 

3 

49 

3087 


(58 

2202 

Ditto of ditto (Bombay Establishment) 

— 


— 

1 

19 

11-29 

H 


— 

Mundlesir : 







■| 



Mnndlesir Local Jlattalion 

. — 


— i 

— ! 

— 




529 

Bheel Corps 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

H 

^^9 

419 

Bhopawar : 










Corps of Local Horse •• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

830 

Totals •• 

— 

— 

-{ 

Rpiigal 

Bombay 

280 

18 

3942 

1129 

}- 

340 

4003 


— 

— 


1 

5374 


5033 

Troop of Horse Artillery •• 
Companies of Foot ditto • • • . , 






1 



1 


— 




1 



1 


Regiments of Native Cavalry •• 





1 



1 


Ditto of ditto Infantry 

— 



— . 

4 



3 

Corps of Local J Jorsc . . • . 




— 




1 


Corps of Local 1 nfantry . . , , 




I.— 




2 

Companies of Pioneers • . , . 

— 

— 


- — 

— 


B 

1 
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Appendix (A.)— No. HH — conlinnetl. 


BENG ALT ROOPS — contuuml. 

1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1H30. 

Assam, Sylhet, Chittagong and 
Arragan : 

No. of 
Corps. 

No. of 
ICuropcans. 

No. of 
Natives. 

No. of 
Corps. 

No. of 
Kiiropcans. 

No. of 
Natives. 

No. of 
Corps. 

\ 0 . of 1 
l''wropoiins. 

No. of 
Natives. 

Junialporc: 

Regiment of i\ativo infantry ... 

— 

! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

23 

540 

Sylhet : 

Local Corp.s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 


1 

0 

1 751 

.1 orb at : 

Assam Local Corps 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

— 


1 

0 

iiin 

CniTTAcoNc : ^ 










Chittagong : 

Regiment of Native infantry ... 
(.'hittagoiig Provincial Battalion 

l 

1 


470 

033 

1 

a 

1 

10 

2 

575 

1104 

Regts. 

1 

1 

22 

3 

732 

730 

Akracan : 





1 





Khyonk and Dependencies : 
Regiment of Native Infantry ... 

— 

• 

1 

— 


— 

1 

1 

10 

050 

Akyah : 

Mug Sebundy Corps 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

T 

2 

232 

Totals 

— 

la 

1103 

— 

12 

1070 

- 

84 

4770 


■ 

1P21 

1 

— 

1001 

— 

lUOU 

Regiments of Native Infantry 

H 


1 

1 

— 



— 

:i 

1 

Local Infantry and Provincials 

■ 


1 

— 

1 

L 

— 

4 
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APl’liNDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Appendix (A.)— -No. »55 — continued. 



1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820, 

Ist July 1830. 

MADRAS TROOPS— can/mwcic/. 



















Ceded Districts— roM/i/iwcrf. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

('urps. ] 

Europeans. 

Nativea. 

Corps. 

Europeans. ' 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Gooty : 

Regiment of Native Infantry •• •• 

1 

23 

021 

1 

10 

930 

D 

21 

eo 

00 

Cuddapali : 







■ 

22 


Regiment of Native fnfantry .. 

1 

20 

022 

— 

— 



770 

Extra JIattalion of ditto .. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1004 

B 

— 

— 

Totals 

— 

1 1002 


— 

1020 

3037 

H 

JOOO 

4472 


— 

n.v.)o j 

— 

, 4057 

— 

5541 


Detachment of I'oot Artillery 
Regiment of Native. (Cavalry 

— 

1 


— 

1 


— 

1 


— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

] 


Ditto of European Infantry 

— 

1 


— 

1 


— 

1 1 


Ditto of NBti\e ditto 

— 

n 


— 

3 


— 

5 


Ditto of Extra ditto ditto 

— 

— 


— 

1 


— 

' — 


Detachment of Pioneers . . 

— 

1 


1 — 

— 





Mysore ; 

■1 









Rangalore : 

■ 









Troop of Native Horse Artillery 
Company of Foot ditto 


— 

• 

1 

■ — • 

— 

1 

— 

05 


77 

00 

1 

01 

30 

1 

108 

74 

Regiment of European Dragoon.s 

1 

700 

— 

1 

737 

— 

1 

010 

— 

Regiment of European Infantry 

■■ 

1300 

— 

1 

021 

— 

1 

m} 

— 

Regiments of Native Infantry •• 

■9 

(Vii 

2720 

3 

17 

2S)(i() 

4 

03 

3005 

Extra Battalion of ditto •• 


— 

— 

1 

2 

081 


— 

— 

Regiment of Native Cavalry •• 

l|l 

10 

532 

1 

15 

815 

1 

25 

558 

Rifle Corps •• .. •• 


— 

— 

1 

3 

771 

— 

— 

— 

Detachment of Pioneers 

1 

2 

370 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Chittledroog ; 










Regiment of Native Infantry •• 

■I 

20 

000 

1 

10 

000 

— 

— 

— 

Ilurryhur : 



- 







Regiment of Native Infantry .. 

fl 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

1 

22 

700 

Seringapaiain : 










Detail of Artillery .. •• 

1 

43 

08 

1 

1 

11 

— 

— 


Regiment of European Infantry 

1 

001 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Regiments of Nati\o Infantry t. 

4 

08 

3002 

1 

10 

1041 

— 

— 

— 

Ijocal Corps •• ,, •• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


■1 

2 

1100 

Mysore ; 






■ 




Detachment of Pioneers 

1 

2 

510 

— 

— 

B 

B 

— 

— 

Totals .. 

• * 

— 

3403 

8801 

— 

IU‘25 

7578 

— 

1779 

5082 


— 

12204 

— 

0103 

— 

71(51 
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Appendix (A.) — No. 55 — continued. 



1st Jauuury 1813. 

1st Jauiinry Ib’iO. 

1st July 1830. 

MADRAS TROO PS — rontinued. 










No. of 

No. of 

N<i. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

M YSORE — continued. 

Corps. 

Kuropcaiis. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

F.iiropcans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

J-Iuropeaus. 

Natives. 

Troop of JJorsc Artillery . . 
Company of Foot ditto 

- 






r - 

1 

— 


— 

1 


— 

1 

Regiment of Dragoons 

— 

1 

— 

1 


— 

1 

Ditto of Native (Cavalry 

— 

1 

— 

1 


— 

1 


Ditto of European Infantry .. 

— 

2 

— 

1 


— 

1 


Ditto of Native ditto 

— 

8 

— 



r 

f 


Rifle (’orps .. •• 

Local Corps . . 

— 

— 


— 





— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

- 

— 

1 


Dctucliinent of Pioneers . . 

— 


1 

— 

— 


— 



Carnatic ; 










Port St. George: 










Rody (Juanl 

1 

— 


1 

— 

* 

1 

— 

4lC 

Regiment of European Infantry 

1 

84o 

— 

1 

847 

— 

1 

994 

— 

Regiments of Native Infantry 

1 

83 

3774 

3 

/>3 


— 

— 



Native Veteran lluttalion 

— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

980 

1 

7 

1710 

Militia 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

1047 


— - 


St. Thomas’s Mount: 


• 





Troops. 



Corps of European Horae Artillery 
lleiul-quarters Rattalions of Foot Ar- 

1 

317 

— 

1 

100 

410 

2 

3J2 


tillery, with Golundauze and Lascars 

2 

390 

070 

— 

— 

— 

— 



llcad-cjuarlcrs Rattalions of Foot Ar- 







Comps. 



tillery, with l.ascars 


— 

— 

2 

410) 

1100 

J 

482 

338 

Battalion of (jrolundauzo 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- } 

ilCo.i 

10 

795 

Regiment of Native Infantry . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

22 

' 780 

Palaveram : 










Regiment of Native Infantry .. 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

/> 

104 

3910 

Chingleput : 

Regiment of Native Veterans 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

11 

1011 

Poonanialee : 










Rattalion of Pioneers . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

1 

790 

Madras Volunteer Battalion 

1 

2 

j 

774 






1 


* DetaiU accounted for with the Regiinenti from wlich they are drawn. 


(continued,) 
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APPF.NUrx TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Appendix (A.) — No. 55 — continued. 



Ist January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 












No. of 

No. of 


No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Carnatic — continued. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 


Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Vellore : 










RegimeiilH of Native Infantry . . 

1 

17 

922 

2 

32 

1972 

2 

41 

1019 

Extra Battalion of <lilto . . • . 



— 

1 

2 

1039 

— 



Regiment of European Infantry 

1 

cm 



— 


— 


— 

Native Veteran Battalion 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7 

2225 

— 

— 

— 

A root : 










Regiments of Nati\e Cavalry •. 

1 

20 

502 

2 

29 

1012 

2 

42 

14H0 

Regiment of Dragoons . . 

1 

cm 

— 

*— 

— 

H 

H 


— 

Arnee : 






■ 

B 

- 


Regiment of European Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

B 

784 


Wallajabad : 







WM 



Regiment of European Infantry 

1 

507 


— 

— 

— 



— 

Regiment of Native Infantry . . 

* 

21 

934 

1 

17 

885 

Isl 

— 

— 

Trichinopoly : 










Regiment of Native Cavalry . . 


17 

532 

— 


— 

1 

23 

551 

Detachment of l\)ot Artillery . . 


71 

120 

1 

28 

10 


— 


Company of Colundauze 

■■ 






— 


3 

125 

Rcgiiucnt of liUropean Infantry 

■■ 

1151 

— 

1 

874 


■1 

884 


Regiments of Native ditto 

:i 

02 

2’7»3 

3 

48 

2909 


82 

2977 

Extra Battalum of ditto ditto . . 

— 


— 

1 

3 

1033 

B 

— 

— 

Dindigiil : 


i 








Native Veteran Battalion 

— 


— 

1 

9 

2700 

1 

18 

1231 

Ootacamund : 










Battalion of Pioneers . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


853 

Palamcottali : 








Bi 


Regiments of Native Infantry . . 

1 

10 

1005 

2 

31 

1959 

1 

Bl 

780 

Totals . . 

— 

4001 

12240 

1 — 

2598 

24005 

— 

3841 

10571 


— 

17207 

— 

20003 

— 

23412 

Troops of Horse Artillery 


2 



2 



2 


llea(l-cpiartei% Battalions of Foot ditto 

— 

2 



3 


- 

8 J Comps. 

Detachment of ditto ditto 

— 

1 



1 





Regiment of Dragoons 

— 

1 


— . 






Regiments of Native Cavalry 

— 

2 



2 




3 


Ditto of European Infantry . . 


4 



2 



3 


Ditto of Native ditto 



10 



11 



13 


Volunteer Battalion 

- . 

1 





, 



Extra Battalion of Native Infantry . . 





2 



— 


Corps of Militia 


- 



1 




— 


Battalion of Pioneers 

— 

— 


— 




1 
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Appendix (A.) — Xo. ri3—confhiur(/. 


MADRAS TROO PS-co«///«itf/. 

Portuguese Territories: 

Ctiho : 

Petacliment of llombay Artillery 
Regiment of I'nirupean Infantry 
Regiments of Native Infantry ... 

A(|iiaddo : 

Regiment of Native ditto 

Totals 


Iletaclmicnt of Bombay Artillery... 
Regiment of Ehiropcari Infantry ... 
Regiments of Native ditto 

Malabar and Canara : 

Caiinanore : 

Company of (loliiLdaiixe 
Detaebincnt of European Artillery 
Regiment of European Infantry 
Regiment of IS iitivo ditto 
Rctacliment of Pioneers ... 

Mangalore : 

Regiment of Native Infantry ... 

Totals ... 


Detaebinent of Artillery 
Regiment of Iniropcaii Infantry ... 
Ditto of Native ditto 
Delachiiieiit of Pioneers ... 

Tr A van CORE : 

Quilon : 

Detachment of I’biropean Foot Artillery 
Company of Eoot ditto 
Uegimciit of European Infantry 
Regiments of Native Infantry ... 

Trivandrum : 

Regiment of N ative Infantry ... 

Totals 


Detachment of Artillery ... 
Regiment of European Infantry ... 
Ditto of Native ditto 


Ibl 

January IHia. 

Jst January 1820. 

1 si July isao. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Corps. 

I'uropeans. 

Nrttiws. 

Corps. 

Kuropeatis. 

Nati\t‘s. 

Corps. 

r.urupoaus. 

Null VOS. 

1 

43 

I.jO 




_ 


- - 

1 


— 

— 



— . 

— 

— 

— 

2 " 

40 

17ti2 

- — 


— 


— 

mmmm 

1 

23 

atiR 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

404 

2020 

— 

— 


— 

— 

-- 

— 

:i2«4 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

1 

1 


— 



— 

— 


— 

2 

3 


— 



— 

— 








1 

2 

125 

I 

40 

130 

1 

ir> 

35 

— 

— 

— 

1 

lORj 

— 

1 

loao, 

— 

1 

aao 

— 

:i 

01 

27SS) 

2 

30 

1032 

2 

45 

1533 

1 

1 

1U7 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

23 

n;i3 


1130 

:i<>7<> 

— 

1131 

1007 

— 

050 

2401 

— 

4200 

— 

3101 

— 

3150 


1 


_ 

1 


1 

1 


— 

1 


— 

1 


— 

1 



] 

\ 

-- 

— 


— 

3 











1 

. oa 

130 

1 

30 

35 


_ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

108 

77 


3oa 

— 

I 1 

0.>7 

— 

— 



3 * 

07 

2773 

0 

32 

2U04 

2 

43 

15«0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

18 

800 

— 

403 

2000 

— 

1010 

2030 

— 

100 

240j 

— 

3 102 

— 

30t>a 

— 

2U24 

— 

1 


— 

1 


— 

1 


— 


4 

— 

1 


— 



— 

3 

— 

2 

— 

3 



O 


( continued.) 
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Appendix: (A.) — No. 55 — conlinned. 


M A ORAS TROO V^^vontinucd. 

Malay Pkninsila: 

Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore 
and Malacca : 

Dctaclifncnt *>f* I’oot Artillery . . 
Company of Ciioliindau/e 
Regiments of Nut.i\e Infantry .. 

Moulmyne : 

Company of Foot Artillery 
Reginu‘nt of European Infantry 
Regiment of Native ditto •• 
Company of Pioneers 

Totals •• 


Detacliment of Artillery . . 
Regiment of Eiiro|ieun Infantry 
Ditto of Native ditto 
Company of Pioneers 


1st January 1813. 


No. of I 
Corps. 


No. <if 
F.iiropouns. 


:i7 

21 


No. of 
Natives. 


1ft 

120 

I.jOO 


Ist January 1820. 


No. of 
Corps. 


f Reiig.d 21 
t Madras :17 


1020 

Jft 


1000 
1 \ Comp. 

1 


No. of 
Kiiropeuns. 


2 


No. of 
Nativc.s. 


101 

i;3i7 


1st July 1830. 


Rengal 21 


ir>0ft 


i.y.vi 

1 Comp 

1 


No. of 
Corps. 


Comp<^. 

I 

0 

1 


No. of 
Kuroiicaus. 


53 

2 

42 


107 

OLO 

17 

I 


Madras 1141 


No. of 
Nativt'S. 


30 

00 

1735 


79 

ftOO 

51 


2772 


3t)13 

2 Comps. 
1 

3 

1 


ROMRAY TROOPS 
CUT< ir : 

Company of .l‘’uropean Artillery 
Regiments of Nati\c Infantry .. 
Detacliment of Pioneers 

Totals 


Company of Artillery 
Regiments of Native Infantry 
Dctacbmcnt of Pioneers . • 

Kattywar : 

Raujkote ; 

Company of Colundaii/e •. 
Regiment of N ative Cavalry . . 
Regiment of N ati\ e 1 nfaiitry . • 

Totals 


Company of Artillery 
Regiment of Native Cavalry 
Ditto of Native Infantry •• 


57 

2 

50 


3312 

tiO 


07 

10 


3131 


lit; 


117 

fttiO 

10ft 

1135 


3 100 


3 

1 


1251 

1 

1 

1 


10 


10 


420 


420 


1 

10 

21 

32 


58 

.307 

843 


1208 


430 

1 


1240 

i 


Jleogal. 
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Appendix (A.) — No. 55 — continued. 



1st J-oiiiary ISIH. 

1st January 1H20. 

IstJiily ls:)0. 

BOMBAY T ROOPS— cow/ /’/I 


- 



— 


— 

— 

— 


No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

\o. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

(jUzkuat: 

Corps. 

I'airopoans. 

N'jitivfs. 

Corps. 

Kiiropraiis. 

Natives. 

C lorps. 

Kuropraiis. 

Nativrs. 

Ouzerat : 










Provincial Battalion 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

520 

Troops of Native Cavalry 

•2 

1 

liia 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Battalion of N ativc Infantry . . 

1 

22 

not; 

■ — ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dcosa : 










Troop of Horse Artillery 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

123 

27 

Rogiment of European Infantry 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

ot;o 

— 

Rej^iiiient of Native ('axalry 

— 

— 

— “ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

21 

013 

Regiment of Native Infantry . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

10 

015 

Tlnrsole : 










Company of (iolnndanze 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

lU 

J{oginicnt of Native I’avalry .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

11 

308 

Regiment of Native Infantry . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 



2 

11 

1752 

AInnedahad: 










Regiment of Native Infantry •• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

10 

itiio 

Kaira ; 










Regiment of Dragoons 

1 

JHB 

— 

1 

tltVI 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Battalion of Native Infantry .. 

1 

21 

1101 

1 

10 

1008 

— 

— 

— 

(>ompauy of J*ionecrs 

— 

— ■ 

* - 

1 

1 

80 

— 

— 


Baroda : 










(knnpany of (xoliuidau/e 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

IM 

Regiment of- Native Cavalry . , 

— 

— 

— 

1 

17 

\m 

— 

— 

— 

Regiments of Native Infantry . . 

:i 

01 

3310 

2 

31 

21}Ut 

3 

00 

2700 

Baroda Independent (.'oinpany 

1 

— 

112 

1 


100 




Totals . , 

— 

1053 

58i)«) 

— 

755 

1070 


1200 

7038 

1 


— 

tUM3 

— 

•1825 

— 

oiua 

Troop of Horse Artillery 

_ 


_ 



1 

1 


Companies of I’oot ditto 

— 



— 

— 


— 



Regiment of Dragoons 

— 

1 


— 

1 


— 



Regiment of N ativc Cavalry 


A 


1 


— 

H 

Regiment of European fnfantry •• 

— 

-- 


— 

— 


— 

1 


Regiments of N ative ditto . . 

— 

O 


— 

3 


— 

7 


Provincial Battalion 


— 


— 

— 


— 

1 


Independent Company 

— 

1 


— 

1 


— 

— 


Company of Pioneers 





1 


MM 




( continued,) 
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Appendix (A.) — No. 55 — vnnlinued. 



Iht Juniiary IBIS. 

1fc«t January 1829. 

1st July 1830. 

ROMRAY TROOVfi— continued. 



















Candeisii and Suiiat : 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Corps. 

Karopeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

(^orps. 

Europeans. 

Nali\es. 

Sural : 










Ooinpany of (ilolandau/c 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

3 

Ill 

.lle^iincnts of Niiti\e fiifaniry .. 

2 

43 

220.> 

1 

17 

io(;5 

2 

41 

1721 

Sural Local Corps 

— 

— 

— - 

1 

— 

442 

— 

— 

— 

Mali! gall Ml : 










Company of Cohindaii/u 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

57 

ilegirnents of !N alive Infanlry . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

12 

1710 

A.sscorgliur : 








10 


llegiiiicnl of Native Infantry .. 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— • 


— 

1 

017 

Candeisii : 










llegiiiienl of European Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

1 

mi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jiheel Corps 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

017 

Regiments of Native Jnfaiitry .. 

— 

— 

— 

o 

35 

23»3 

— 

— 

— 

Madras Troops : 










Detail of Artillery 




1 

10 

40 

— 

— 

— 

Regiments of Native Infantry 

— 



2 

32 

2177 




" • 

Totals , . . . 

-- 

13 

• 

2205 

jMadri 

Bomb 

IS 40 
ay DM) 

1 

2217 

3300 

1- 

108 

5012 


— 

224« 


7074 

— 

5150 

Dctarlimcnt of Artillery . . 

— 

— 


— 

1 


— 

n 

Regiment of European 1 nfantry . . 

— 

— 


— 

1 


— 

— 


Ditto of Native ditto 

— 

2 

— 

£ 


— 

£ 


Local Corps . . . , 

1 

— — 




1 


— 

1 


Bombay Island, S:v.: 










Bombay : 










n ead-quarters lUtlalion of Foot A rtillcry 

1 

710 

1250 

2 

720 

1000 

1 

433 

202 

Regiments of F’uropean Infantry 

4 

2511 

• — 

•^2 

1020 

— 

1 

000 

— 

Regiments of N alive ditto • • 

2 

45 

2052 

2 

37 

2279 

2 

42 

1<I02 

Marine Battalion 

] 

20 

1110 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0 

023 

Head-quarters of Engineers 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Companies of Pioneers 


4 

315 

3 

3 

204 


— 


Battalion of Native Invalids . . 



— 


1 

10 

1737 

1 

8 

9GG 

Portuguese Militia 

—— 



1 


501 

— 




On the PcTBian Gulf expedition. 
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Appendix (A.)— No. — continued. 



1 1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 

BOMBAY TROOPS— 










No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No of 

Bombay Island, &c. — continued. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Kuropenn.s. 

Natives. 

. Corps. 

Kuropeans 

. Natives. 

Tanna : 










Company oC European Velerans 

1 

HI 

— 

1 

70 

— 

1 

09 

— 

Llead-cpiarlors ot‘ Native Invalids 

1 

9 

9 49 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

V ersorali ; 










Battalion ot' Native Infantry 

1 

20 

1135 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

— 

»3»:) 

(>B20 


2474 

.>1171) 

— 

1 ino 

3873 


— 

10211 

— 

8353 


5319 

Head-quarters Battalions of Artillery 

— 

1 



2 



1 

L 

Kegiments of Kiiropean Infantry 

— 

4 


— 


> 

— 

1 

Regiments of Native ditto 

— 

0 



2 

— 

» 2 

» 

Marine Battalion ... ... ... 

— 

1 



— 


— 

1 

L 

liOcal C/Orps ... ... ... ... 

— 

— 


— 

I 



— 


Companies of Pioneers 

— 

3 



:] 

\ 

— 

— 


Northern and Southern Conk an : 

1 

• 

inmm 

■ 






Bliewndcc : 




mm 






Battalion of Native Infantry ... 

— 

— 


B 

17 

1001 

— 

— 

— 

Nagotua : 




■ 






Battalion of Pioneers ... 

— 

■ — 

— 

B 

— 

— 

1 

— 

507 

Severndroog : 










Battalions of Native Infantry ... 

— 

— 

— 

2 

35 

2291 

— 

— 

— 

Da pool ce : 










Regiment of Native Infantry ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

20 

808 

Native Veteran Battalion 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

1 

3 

847 

JMalwan : 










Battalion of Native Infantry ... 

1 

21 

1197 

1 



■■ 

20 

802 

V ingorla : 







B 


i 

Regiment of Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 


^9 

D 

23 

85.') 

Totals 

— 

21 

1107 

— 

72 

4(i70 

H 

00 

3907 


— 

1221 

— 

4742 

■ 

4003 

Regiments of Native Infantry 

— 

1 


— 

4 


■ 

t 

.3 


Battalion of Pioneers 


' 




■■1 

B 

1 



( continued.) 
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Appendix (\.) — Xo. continued. 



1 

1st January 1H13. 

1st Jcinimry 1820. 

iHt July 18:10. 

ROMJiAY TROOJ‘S— 



















PooNAii un<I Sattara: 


No. of 

Xo. of 

Xo. <»f 

No. of 

No. of 

Xo of 

Xo. of 

No. of 

No. of 


(>orps. 

l‘2iiru)»Ptin3. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Eluropeaus. 

Xative.s. 

Corps. 

F.nro])caiis. 

NalMPS. 

INinnali : 











Troops of Horse Artillery 

... 

. — 

— 

— 

2 

2til 

r>o 

2 

2A0 

51 

Jici^iineiits of I'uropcaii Infantry 


— 

— 

— 

1 

T.n 

— 

2 

1717 

— 

Jtej^irnents of iS'ati\e ditto 



41 

2210 

1 

7A 

1412 

2 

51 

1770 

Ditto of ditto (iMndras) 



— 

- 

2 

:12 

lit:’ 1 

— 

— 

— 

ronipaiiy of Pioneers 



— 

- 

1 

1 

«» 

1 

— 

110 

Pooiiali Auxiliary Horse 


— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

1 

— 

010 

Kirkec : 











'lle};itnent of Dragoons 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

700 

— 

Serroor : 











lirigadc of Horse Artillery 

... 

1 

Of) 

2.> 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Company of l*ioneers 

... 

1 

1 

io.> 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Regiments of >iative rnfantry 

... 

o 

KMI 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jlegiment of (Madras) Native Cavalry 

1 

20 


1 

11 

021 

— 

— 

— 

Sliolapore : 











Troop of Horse Artillery 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

1 

Ill 

25 

Degiment of Native Cavalry 


— • 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

11 

310 

C'oinpany of Colundau/e 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

T 

1 

57 

llegimonts of Native Infantry 

• • • 

— 

— 


2 


2231 

2 

43 

1015 

Sattara : 











Company of (■olundan/e 

• • • 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

2 

57 

Regiment of Native Infantry ... 

... 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 


21 

800 

Alinicdniigger : 











Rattalion of Pool Artillery 

... 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

559 

301 

Ditto of (joliiiidauze 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0 

228 

Engineer Corps 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

40 

200 

Jfegiment of Native Infantry ... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

22 

873 

Company of Pioneers ... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

— 

108 

Totals ... 

...{ 

M ad ra 
Doinbj 

IS 20 

riy 2r>:i 

1 

t,v* 

1 

IVl adra 
Dunibi 

s l<] 

ly 1 1 t>y 

1 

20 l.'i 
0700 


3580 

7880 



— 

UtStH 

— 

10040 

— 

11400 

Troops of Horse Artillery 



2 


‘ 


__ 

:i 

Rattaliun of I'oot ditto 


— 

— 

- 


— 


— 

1 


Company of ditto ditto 


— 



— 

— 

- 

— 

J 


Regiment of Dragoons 



— 


— 

— 



1 


.Ditto of Nati\e iiavalry ... 

• • • 

— 

] 


— 

1 


— 


■i 

Ditto of liluropean Infantry 

... 




— 

1 


— 

2 

Ditto of Nati\c ditto 




7 

— . 

a 



G 

Compiynes of Pioneers 

• • • 

— 

1 



\ 1 

— 



Auxiliary Horse 

... 



- 

— 


• 

1 

] 
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Appendix; (A.) — No. — coni in tied. 


1st Jaiitiarv 1H13. 


1st January 18 : 20 . 


1st July 1830. 


ROM BAY TROOPS-co/tOnmd. ^ p - 

No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of I Vti. of No. of No. of No. of 
South KRN M.vuratta Country : (A)rp.s. ICuropcaiis. I Natives. Corps. Kuiopcaiis.i Natives. Corps iMiropt aiis. .Nalive.s 


Killad'ijbco : 

llop;imcnt of Niitivu Oavalry .. 
Regiment of Native lufiiniry •• 

Belgaiini : 

Regiment of Buropeari Infantry 

JM ad ras Troops in tlic South URN 
M A HR ATT A Cc)UNTRY .* 


H :10H 

IH Him 


DeJaelmient of bbiropean Foot Artillery — — — 1 

Ditto of (ioliimlanzo .. .. •. — ■ — • — — 

Regiments of Light Cavalry — — — 2 

Regiments of >lafivc Infantry . . •• — — — 4 


25.1 1 18 -- 

— — 1 

;3;i J58I — 

0(» 8H5H 1 


8 11 1 


28 751 


Darwar : 

Regiment of N ative Infantry 


23 758 


Kola pore: 

Kegimcnt of M alive Infantry 


l\ 830 


Totals .. 


_ _ Madras 352 5538 


Madras 75 2158 
Rom hay 881 118<> 


Detachment of Toot Artillery 
Regiments of Native Ca\alry 
Ditto of Imropcari Infantry 
Ditto of Native ditto •• 


Europeans. Natives. | Europeans. Nati\es. Europeans. Natives. Europeans. Natives. Europeans. jNati\es. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


I Oil 


ARSTKACT D I STRI RT ; Tl O N OF THE INDIAN ARMV — roil fin nviL 


. 







Increase, 

Decrease, 


In 1H13. 

In IS‘2U. 1 

In IH'.U). 


1 











since 

1S13. 


MA DRAS TROOPS : 

l-airuprans. 

Natives. 

1 

lait' 0 |)«niis.| 

Natives. 

rairopeaiis. 

Natives. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

1 

I''iiropeans.| 

Natives. 

Nizain’s Dominions ... 

ll:)0 

01.7.7 

10!)‘2 


1017 

001 L 

21 1 



1011 

Rajali uf Rrrar's ilillo... 



070 

000.7 

Olt) 

10t)l 

010 

1001 


— 

Norllieni Cin;ars 

•V) 1 

17*7:j 

ir».7 

0000 

Oil 

0714 

0.70 

14)01 


— 

Ccdt'il Districts 

100-2 

7.7«0 

10*20 

0007 

1000 

4 472 

07 

— . 

— 

01 10 

IMysorr 

li 100 

tutoi 

114*2.7 

7.770 

J77!> 

.700*2 



ii;*2t 

0*201) 

Carnatic 

tool 

1*2240 

2r>‘m 

2100.7 

00 1 1 

14).771 

— 

70*2.7 

11-20 


'Torritorios 

10 1 

‘20*20 



— . 



— 



40 1 

*20*20 

IMalal)ar and Caiiara ... 

IlOO 

0070 

1101 

1007 

0.70 

2401 

— 

— 

171 i 

.70.7 

'J’ra\ ain-oro 

1!I0 

‘2000 

1010 

*2004) 

itto 

2 17.7 

i — 1 

- 

0*2 1 

1.7 1 

Malay Poiiinsnia 

a? 

Ut 



1141 

2772 

1101 

27.>l ' 

- - 



('andcisli ami Surat ... 




40 

‘2217 

— . 





— 

— 

JNxniali 

‘20 

.77*7 

40 

‘204.7 



— 


•20 


Sonthcni IMaiiralla 











Country 

— ! 

' • 

0.7*2 1 

.7.700 

7.7 

2 170 

7.7 

i *2 1.70 



Totals 

10-210 1 

.71001 

11077 1 

7ttOo7 

1“>I 10 ' 

.77 127 

1 *2ti*20 

1 11444)7 

07-20 

1*2 400 


IC\tIusi\ t' ori<'n»'iiit'rrf4. 


'l'\< lusiveof l'n:;meri s. 


1 




( oiiductors of Ord 

i olldlirtais, I4r< ruit- 

1 Su|n riiuiin r<irj('s,( on- 






iiiiiico, Native lllvalld^.| 

am l>ei>ut. 

Siair, i\(:. 

ductoi.s, Stall'. k\(;. 






aii<l ^(a(r. 



1 







i 

a.jo 

4.710 

2.70 

1 44)0 

on 

021 





Totat.s ... ... 

1 



JOoDO 

;7.70 47 

11000 

7704)7 

l‘200l 

.'.77 l!» 





ItOMJJAN TllOOr.S:; 

1 

1 

1 









i 

Ciilrli ... 

1 - 

1 

.74) 

0101 

110 

110.7 

110 

110.7 



Katt}\uir 

i _ 

— 

14) 

4*20 

0-2 

1*200 

;4*2 

1*200 

— 

- - 

Ouzcrat 

! 1000 

.704)0 

777 

4070 

1*200 

74)00 

*207 

20 10 

— 

— 

Camifisli and Surat ... 

1 -10 

2*20.7 

4)14) 

004)0 

loo 

I“2 

0;7 

I *20.07 


— 

Roinha^ Island 

0000 

i 00*241 

217 4 

.7074) 

1 140 

0070 

— 

1 

14)07 

*24)77 

Nortlicifi and Soulliern 

1 

1 







1 



Conkau 

“21 

i 1107 

T1 

4(;70 

00 

004)7 

1*2 

' *2000 

— • 

— 

Poonali and S.iltara i 

‘2-ja 

7001) 

1104) 

0704) 

0.700 

700!) 

o;J-27 I 

.70 

- 

— 

Sontht'in Mahratla 


1 





1 




Country 

— 

— 

— 


001 

1 14)0 

tun 1 

iiio; 

— ■ 

— 

Malwa 

1 

— 

1 "> 

11*24) 

i 

■ ! 

i 

__:J 

— 


Totals 

4 7 -iO ! 

‘200.70 

.7 40.7 

1 

00*27 4 J 

7 100 

0-2-270 i 

1 

MioO ! 

1 1*277 ' 

14)07 

*24)4).7 



rr.n^itioM 1 

. -\clii>.i\ ••»»f l'n‘rin»'< rs. 

1 

r\i Fn..i\ eof I' m.' ini'ci .1 





1 

( .'lul actors, Jsl.iH', .s* 

('ondin tors, St.iJl, c\e.' 

( DlllilK Lil'S 

, Stall, vV.'. 






1 l‘2-2 

1 

0.7 

171 1 

07 i 

*2.70 

1 10 





Totals 

1 

1 -107}*. 

•2.:»j)i 

.7001 > 

0001.7 

77-27 

0-2121 






MU) 


aimm:\i)T\ to RiiPoiiT 1 -KOM si:ij:ct commiti l-f.. 


AHST IIACT, 

Sliowiny- Ihc roRci: ulloflrJ \n TririfoiN ;u<niinMl <»r prot(M ttMl <,inrc I81:J, and 

li.id Ix'tMi |)n‘\inu‘<!y ncrnpicd. 


to llio TorrilofN wliirli 


STATIONS in 'rcrritory ac^piiri'd or protected since 


lM-N(iAL TROOPS 


Kuroprans 


Tik n‘as<^ smicc ISllJ. 


— N.iliMS. 


Acipiisitioiw from \*‘paul .. •• •• 

lia jpoolli.'ill:!. •• •> •• 

Ni'i lmdda 'IV’i ritorios •• .. •• 

]\f:dvva •• • • • • • • •• 

Assniii, Sjlhct and Arracan .. .. •< 

MADRAS TIU)OI\S 

Itaj.di of llerar’s Doininitnis .. 

Mala} Peninsula 

Soulln'in Maliratta ( ()un<r> .. •. 

ROAIRAV TROOPS 

( 'nteh • * • • • • • • • • 

Katl}\\ar •• •• •• •• 

NoiMliern and SiuitluTii Conkan .• •• 

( andeisli 

S«>ullirrn Maliralta ('mm try •. 

.New Posts in Nortliern (luzerat .. •• 

New Posts in Pounali Territories ,, •• 



Total l^)ree allotted to New Territ<»iies, c'lc. 


— (J1»0 — 


iNrUKAsi: or I)e( ui : ask in Old Territories. 


lO-NfiAL TROOPS: 

Beui^al, llaliar and Cuttack •• 

Country hetwetui Raliar and Oude .. 
Oinle .. •• •• •• 

Donal) . • • • • • 

Itnliileund •• •• •• 

\\ e>t of the Jiinina, and X. W. of the 
(liumhul .. .. •• 

lliindleeund •• •• 

Penanj;.. 


Kuroixans. NaliNCS. I r.ui’ojM uns. NatiM's. 


\\Ui\ 

l:ii 1-2.V2 


•27 1 ll lt> 
17 


12 loOO 


‘21 lt;20 


4 a n 212 11710 


'I’otal I'orcc allotted to New Territories, tVc. earricd forward •• 
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Iiirri'asi' 


S'rATlOXS ill Territoi’v arquired or protected siikm* 

Itti :) — vont hived. 

Kuropeaiis. 

— 

\iiti\ fs. 

— 

Total Force allotted to New Territories, tS^e. brought forward 


— 

(5130 

— 

.j5.>72 

In< kI'.asr or I)R(’RKASK ill OM 'I’erritories — conHmu'iL 







liu il ilftt*. 

I3«cr 

■asf. 





M ADE AS TROOPS : 

I’ll ropt-ain. 

Nati\rh. 

Ruropians. 

Ntiti\r». 





\i/aiu's Doniiiiittns 

211 



.. , 

Kill 





Norllierii (’irears .. 


1!)(51 


- — 





( 'eded Districts . . . • 

<57 

- 



aiiti 





Mv-'^ore •• 

— 

, — 

1024 

320!) 





Carnal ie •• 

— 

' 7;52.> 

1 1 -io 

— 





l*ortiiL;ueso Territories .. 





1(5 1 

2320 





Malabar and Canara 

— . 

— i 

J71 

rA\o 





'l'ra\anenre 



— 

32 1 

4o 1 





l*oonab .. •. 

- 


2<1 

07o 





ROME A V TROOPS : 

(52t5 

t)2»<5 

3723 

12h)3 





' 








CiJnzerat, exelnding New Nortbern I 
Po>is . . •• . . 3 

— 

■ - • 


2041 




- 

Ronibay Island •• 

— 

— 

1937 

29.>.> 





J^oonali and Sattara, exeludinfj) 
New Posts .. ,, ,,j 

2.j();J 

— 

— 

umi; 





Surat •• - . . 

i 

— 

— 

370 






2.>0 1 

— 

2!)2I> 

103.>2 





'fOTALS 

iu\:i 

I2:r>r> 

(>H<51 

3797 1 





Increase of ^'uropeans 





1032 




Decrease of ^ati\es 

•• 

• • 

•• 

— 

— 

— 

“iVSlt) 

Xet. liiercasti 

• • 

.. 

•• 

-- 

72(52 

— 



* — The actual strciigili of tho Armicrt in IrtlJ, 1S2(» uiiil IS:J0, ri'hprttivrly, were an follow: 



I'linipeaijs. 

Natives. 

Roth. 

ifiia .. 

1S‘20 .. 

IhllO .. .. •• •• -- •• . 

Tin* rstimalnl slr»*nf;lh of the Armies when all the Kediictioiis ^ 
whir-li have been ordered shall have been cnVi luated is ( 

31171 

10 KM) 

31 ISO 

i('>:>ooo 

1H7007 

1 Ki.'iOO 

200071 

'2rt7W'* 

223170 

loooso 

Decrease, as compared with 1813 .. .. 

— 

— 

yool 


,1. SALMOXn, 

Mil. See, 


Military Secretary’s Ofliee 
Hth March Itiu-i. 
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APPENDIX TO PEPOHT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


ArrrNDix (A.), 

1 V. C'.i'.iialtif'S 

and A|)i>uiutiiicuts. 


W.— CASUALTIES AND APPOINTMENTS, 


APPENDIX (A.)~^No. 5(5. 


A RETURN of (ho Niimbor of Casualties amongst the European Officers of the 
Company’s Army, which have occurred in each Year from 1813 1o tlie present time, 
distinguishing J*resideiic ies and Rranches of Ser\ic<»; whether sucli Casualties have 
occurred by Death, llesignalioii , Retirement, or Dismission ; distinguishing also each 
description of (hisualty, ami slating the proportion per Huudia'd of the C’asnalties to the 
autliorized Establishment of Oflicers ; witli a Xc»te of the average of each descrij)tion of 
Casual tv. 



\ LARS. 

N iiiiibcr 
of 

Deaths. 

N mnher of 
Retirements, 
Rebi^nalions, 
tNcc. 

N mnher 
of 

Dibinissals. 

Total of 
Uasuiillies 
in 

eaeh \ ear. 

Tefal 
of Ollieer*; 
on tht‘ 

r.btiil>li>liment 

ill 

each ^ ear. 

J*er Ceiitaye 
of 

Casualties. 

BENtiAl 

itiia 

to 

12 

1 

53 

1513 

3* 131 


lt»l4 

41 

30 

— 

71 

1511 

1 5J)I 



11 

35 

I 

m 

1 52!) 

5-232 


jhk; 

;{7 

25 

1 

(>3 

1 i!)l 

4-225 


iai7 


11 

— 

1(5 

1 1 10 

3*177 


utin 

7:) 

10 

— 

i>2 

1 DU 

(5-212 



oa 

15 

— 

73 

1 1(50 

5*30J) 


Jtejo 

57 

21 

— 

73 

1(502 

1-3(50 


jjpii 

01 

1(5 

4 

71 

1(531 

1 *352 



40 

2(5 

1 

75 

l(5i»7 

4 110 


ia*2a 

4(5 

27 

1 

74 

1737 

1-2(50 


itm 

71 

21 

1 

:)(5 

17t»2 

5-357 


IH2.> 

7<5 

31 

— 

107 

1012 

5*500 


itcir, 

70 

25 1 

o 

100 

20i5t5 

4*730 


uej? 

152 

2J) 

1 

J)2 

2 1 1 1) 

1*311 


IH21i 

03 

32 

o 

37 

2 1 00 

4*1 43 


Jifjji 

04 

3(5 

3 

03 

210(5 

1-235 


lb;s(t 

OJ 

2t5 

7 

3(5 

2135 

3*03(5 


OfliccrH. 

Total 

(^cisiiiilties. 

Per Cent. 

Deaths. 

Per (\’nt. 

Re (in '1110 lit, 
Ac. 

J*er C’cnt. 


. _ - 

. ■ 

— 

— — 

- _ - 

— 

— 

A \ erage N mnher of 1 
Ollicers :uid Uasu- > 

17.Vt 

00 

C 1*5(»» I 
i «>r [ 


3*070 

or 

i 

C 1132 

I or 

altics per Annum ) 


1 

( 1 in 22) 

t 

( 

1 

1 in 32 

1 

1 

( 1 ill (57 




























Al'Pt.NDIV (A.), 
No. ri7. 

C'afJ(.‘ts anci 
Assibtant Surgeons 
ajtpointcd from 
1700 to ls:i2. 
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Appf.sdix (A.), 
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appointed from 
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Appfndix (A.), 
So. 6S. 

INIfij (lisrliar^t'fl 
froui tliu ScTvicp. 


APPI:NDIX (A.) Xo. 


RliTl-flN sliowiii”* the Tot Mi Numukii of Mkn discharged from the Company's 
»S l^R^ ioi<: during* the last Six Years; their Avernge Lcnglh of Service, and their Age at 
the period of Kiilistmenl. 


Aj;c when Enlistfil. 

Number of Men. 

Total Niiinljcr 
of 

Wars’ Service. 

AvcTiij^c Leni'th 
of 

eiicli Man's Service. 



Vis. 

Ms. 

Yrs. 

Ms. 


l.> to i>(» 

Dm 

mm 

1 

t; 

1) 

0 


i21 to 

r>oo 

ni3 

10 

y 

1 


to :3o 

1 12 

1 

IVJl) 

1 

11 

:3 


:n to 

71 

l>»3 

4 

0 

0 


to 40 

tl;) 

CAU 

11 

5 

11 


41 to lo 

27 

120 

0 

1 

0 


4(| to TiO 

4 

20 

0 

5 

1 



(jcneral Average, 8 Years 8 iNIoiiths’ Ser\ico. 

]VTi:m. — The Men mIioso ages exceed ilO arc Men who ha\u been transferred from llis 
Majesty’s Service, or Mt‘n enlisted in India. 


Military Secretary's Ollieo, I'ast-iudia House, 
(itli April itUV2. 


.1. SALMOND, 
Mil. Sec. 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. oi). 


Aitpndix (A.), 
No. i59. 

Length of Scrvire 
of 

DiHcliar^tMl Soldiers 
since IB25. 


RETURN showinjy llie Ayerac; K liKNCTii of Service, in the Company’s Army, ofMen 
transferred from II is Majesty’s Service, who have arrived in this Country as Discharged 
Soldiers, since the Year 


Age whoo transforrctl. 

Number of Men. 

Total Number 
of 

Years* Service. 

Average Length 

of 

each Man’s Service. 

20 to 2 j 

3 

Yrs. Ms. 

22 0 j 

Yr.s. Ms. 

7 4 

2G to 30 

8 

00 

>■ 

1 ^ 

7 

31 to 35 

27 

150 2 

5 

7 

30 to 40 

81 

432 

1 

5 2 

U to 15 

20 

90 

0 

4 

10 

4(5 to 50 

4 

11 

3 

2 

10 


(jcncral Average, 5 Years 3 Months’ Service. 


J. SALMON!), 

Mil. Sec. 


Military Secretary’s Olllce, East-lndia House, 
tUh April 
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ArriNDix (A.)» 
01 . 

1*iiy mid 
AIlllWclllCOS. 


APPENDIX (A.)— No. 01. 


A TAREK of the Pav of the Non-commissionei3 Officers and Privates of ibo 

KuROFEAN ARTILliERY illltl INFANTRY, and tllC EUROPEAN NoN-COMMISSIONEI) 
Staff attached to Native Troops at each Presidency, as at present authorized. 


Horse Artillery : 


Stalf-serjeant 

• • • • • • 

• • 


Serjeant 

• • • • * • 

• • 



I alter 1 1 years ser\iee 


Corporal 

. . ^ alter 7 years 

— 



^iimlcr 7 >ears 
i alter 1 t >ears 



Roin hardier 

, . afler 7 >ear.s 




( under 7 years 

— 



( after 1 1 years 

— 


Trumpeter 

. . ^ after 7 years 
( under 7 y ears 




C afler 14 years 
after 7 years 

— 


Farrier .. 

— 



(.under 7 years 

— 


Rough-rider 

^ above 7 years 
* * 1 under 7 years 

. , 



f afler 1 I years 

— 


(luriner 

, . - afler 7 y ears 

— . 



( under 7 years 




Stall* Allowances (in addition to Pay) : 

Scrjeant-inajor 
Troop-serjeant-major . . 
Ouartmiiastcr-scrgcant 
Tronp-<|uartcriiiaster-scrjeant . . 
I)rill-^('rjcniit 
J lospital-serjeaiit 
Ridingiiiaster-scrjcant •• 

'J’ruinpet-niajor 
I'arricr-inajor .. •• 

Srhouliiiastcr-serjeanl . . 

Drill-corporal . . 

J*ay-serjeaiil 
Saddler , . 

Rongh-ridcr, 1st Cdass 
Ditto ‘2d ditto 


Pi r Mouth. 


ID 

:ngal 


M. 

VDR AS 


ROM BAY. 

St. Ra. 

a. 

k\ 
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A. 

V. 

Us. 

a. 

R. 

:17 

0 

a 
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12 

a 

:i5 

15 

3 
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a 
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2.0 

4 

a 

20 

a 

5 

21) 

12 

7 

2a 

2 

7 

25 

2 

02 

1!) 

1*2 

4 

27 

0 

0 

24 

2 

70 





*20 

12 
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21 

2 

17 

la 
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7 

25 

10 

4 

2a 

2 

4 

17 

12 

4 

21 

a 

a 
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1 

00 
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1 

0 
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0 

0 

20 

3 

5 
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0 
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0 

7a 


, 
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2 

• ao 
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2 
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0 

12 

21 

12 

0 
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(‘20 

a 

oa 

2a 

25 

1 

t 

o 

0 

h 

5 

2 

/ 2a 
t2.i 

0 

0 

da 

4a 

I.l 

4 

5 

20 

15 

a 

10 

0 

57 

12 

4 

2 

10 

l:i 

2 

la 

0 

4a 

11 

1 

0 

la 

11 

0 

17 

0 

ao 

22 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

17 

2 

0 


none. 


17 

a 

0 


none 


10 

0 

(> 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 


none 


14 

0 

0 


none 


11 

0 

0 


— 



none 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


none 


20 

0 

0 

17 

a 

0 

17 

a 

0 

5 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

la 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

(i»‘»y 

as serjt.) 

(pay 

as gunner) 

(P‘^y 

as serjt.) 

20 

0 

0 


— 



none 


7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

a 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 


none 



none 






— 


10 

2 

0 


— 





7 

0 

0 
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Appendix (A.)— ^Xo. (51 -rowD/z/W. 


Foot Autillkiiy: 
Brii^ado-serjeaiit. . 

Serjeant •. .. .. •• •• 

( after 14 years service 

Corporal .. ''after 7 }ears — 

( iiinler 7 ^ears -- 

i after 14 ^ears — 

Boinliardier . . \ after 7 years • — 

(under7>ears ■ — 

.Drummer or Fifer 

J after 14 )ears service 
. . •? afliT 7 years — ■ 

* under 7 }ears — 


(lunner 


Stair AUovvaiices : 


Serjeant-major .. 

St.i If- Serjeant 
<4uartermaster-serjeant 
Drill-serjeant .. 

I lospilal-serjeant 
Seln »ol in a s tc r-serj can t 
DrlJl-eorporal 
Druiii and r’ife-inajor, « 
Pay-scrjeant •. 


aeli 


Infantry ; 


Serjeant •» 
(.'orporal 


f after 14 years service 
• . ' after 7 years - - 
( u ruler 7 years — 
Driiininer or iMl'er 

rafter M ye 
• j alter 7 yCfno 
( under 7 years 


Private 


ars scrviee 
7 years - - 


Statr Allowances : 

Scrjoant-major . . 
(^uartei-master-scrjeant 
J lospilal-serjeant. . 
Drill-scrjeant 
llutclicr-scrjeant •• 
Sclioolinaster-scijeant 
J)rill-corporal •• 
Drum or I’ife-major 
Pay-serjcant •• 
Colour-serjeant .. 


l*‘.*r Mull til. 


IIENOAI.. 

MAUR \S. 

noM HAY. 

SI. Rs 

. A. 

1*. 

Rs. 

A 

I*. 

I.'s. 


R. 


none 


05 

t; 

4 

02 

0 

20 

‘2:i 

4 

n 

‘2J5 

11 

10 

2<; 

2 

10 

20 

12 

10 

‘2t; 

12 

10 

‘10 

o 

tto 

1!) 

12 

7 

25 

Jtt 

0 

22 

2 

72 

la 

12 

4 

2 1 

0 

H 

21 

2 

50 

la 

12 

10 

*22 

1 1 

10 

10 

1 

00 

17 

J2 

7 

21 

12 

0 

It; 

1 

‘20 

10 

12 

1 

20 

10 

a 

17 

1 

10 

15 

t) 

0 

15 

0 

7 

14 

0 

70 

12 

10 

:i 

17 

12 

2 

10 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

It; 

10 

J 

14 

0 

00 

10 

0 

10 

15 

t; 

0 

10 

0 

ao 

‘22 

0 

t; 

17 

a 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

12 

0 


none 



none 


10 

0 

t; 

1 1 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

t> 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

10. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


none 


20 

0 

0 


— 



none 


7 

t> 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

00 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

t) 

t; 

1 

ot> 

7 

0 

0 1 

3 

a 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

21 

10 

10 

22 

2 

00 

1 1 

12 

10 

20 

5 

0 

ia 

2 

10 

]:i 

12 

7 

10 

0 

5 

17 

2 

*2(5 

12 

12 

4 

jt; 

1 

4 

1 10 

2 

10 

11 

0 

0 

15 

a 

7 

1 1 

t) 

ao 

10 

10 

:i 

1 5 

10 

•> 

11 

1 

ao 

0 

10 

0 

14 

11 

1 

10 

1 

70 

» 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

12 

1 

t)0 

2*2 

0 

t; 

14 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

J 1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

none 


J 1 

0 

t) 

1 1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

‘2(» 

0 

0 

nunc 



none 


20 

0 

0 





- 


7 

0 

t) 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

•> 

0 

t) 

5 

10 

4 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

tt 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

12 

0 

t; 

12 

0 

0 

0 

ao 


(couliiitivd.) 


A PIT MMX (A.), 
Nu. ril. 

Liiriipi an 

Noiim iMiiiiiissiuuod 
OlllLLlb. 



Aitlnoix (A.), 
No. ♦;!. 

Pay and 
Allowances. 


llrt APPENDIX TO KUPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

AppemtiK (A.) — No. (il- -coiituiueil. 


I*er Mouth. 


IU koi*ran Non-com miss lONKP Stafi* 
altuclicd to N ATI VK (Jokps : 

Iforstt Artillery: 

Stall- Serjeant or Troop-serjeant-iiiajor . • 
r’arrier-serjeiint . . 
l’roo|>-(|iiarleriaaster-serjoanl .. 

Serjeant .. •• 

Foot Artillery : 

Serjc^'int- major . . . . . . . . • 

<^nar(eriiiaster-serjeant . . •• 

Drill -Serjeant . . •• 

Infantry : 

Serjeant-major •• 
tVuartermastcr-serjcant . . «• 

('avalry : 

Serjeant-major . . 

<^ijaricrmaster-serj<uint . . 


nKNtiAl- 


MAORA.S. 

nOM BAY. 

8 t. Ks. 

A. 

P. 

Its. 

A. 

P. 

Its. 

Q. It. 

"52 

l:i 

o 

5 d 

7 


4 'hero is not 

" 41 i 

Id 

2 


— 

( 

any 

Nali\ 0 


— 


40 

15 

H 

J iorsc Artillery 




135 

15 

a) 

at Bombay. 

"^ 5.5 

5 

2 

40 

d 

10 

40 

2 43 


5 

2 

42 

11 

10 

40 

2 Id 

*^17 

1 

H 


— 



■ 

'51 

5 

2 

da 

Id 

10 

dO 

2 Od 

M 5 

5 

2 

d 5 

5 

10 

dO 

2 Od 


0 

4 

4 d 

0 

2 

40 

d 40 

^10 

0 

4 

4d 

0 

2 

40 

d 40 


\otP .. — The Ruropcan Non-commissionetl Oflieers and Soldiers in Jien^al are \ ietnalled in all 
sitiialioii.s in addition to the abo\c ullowanees, except in the instaiiees marked thus*; in these 
hatta, at the rate of 10 rupees per month each, is granted instead of rations, and included in the 
s\ims aho\c stated. 'J'lie Ruropean Non-commissioned OHicersand Privates at .Madras and ilotnbuy 
\ietual lliemsches out of the allowances aho\e speeilied, when not in the field. 


(Rrrors excepted) 


Jlast-lndia House, J. SALMONI), JAMES C. MRLVIJ.L, 

21st Dec. 1B32. Mil. See. Aud. liid. Acets. 
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n.o 


APPENDIX (A.) -No. 02 . 

NATIVE TROOPS. 


A TABLE of the I*ay and Ai.t.ow ancijs of the Nativk Troops of each Presidency,^ 

as at present aiitliori/ed. 







1»PI 

■ Monlli. 





RENliAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Horse Artillery ; 

St. Hs, 

. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

1*. 

Ks. a. 

R. 

Siiiiadar ... 

Ist (’lass \ 


— 


120 

0 

0 



Ditto ... 

2d ( dass f* 

«() 

0 

0 

1 1 1 


0 

Ji 


Ditto ... 

^d (dass j 


— 


108 

0 

0 



.Teniadiir ... 

... 

:i2 

0 

0 

:U) 

W 

0 



1 hi\ ildar... 

... 

20 

0 

0 

2.> 

0 

0 



Nairk 

... 

It; 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

o 


'I’m m peter 



k; 

0 

0 

20 

tt 

0 



Uoii^Ii-rider 



11 

0 

o 

f i» 

{ It; 

0 

1 

0 

0 

« I 


l/arrier ... 

... 

0 

0 

0 

It; 

15 

8 


Trooper ... 



0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

i»^» 

S cs 


StaH’ Allowaiiee.s : 








CO 


Suhadar-major ... 

... 


. — 


25 

0 

0 

o 

s 


Statl-lia\ ildar or Troop-lia\ ildar- 

major 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

V) 


Pa> -lianidar 

... 

«> 

0 

0 

1 

18 

10 

a> 


Drill-liii\ ildar ... 

... 


— 


10 

8 

0 



DrilUnaiek 

... 


— 


7 

0 

0 



(■tin Lascars attached to Horse Artillerv : 









llavildar... 

... 

n 

H 

0 


— 


It) 2 

0 

^aiek ... ••• ••• ••• 

... 

7 

« 

t) 


— 


8 8 

0 

l^jasear ... ••• .•• ••• 

... 

5 

12 

0 


— 


7 0 

0 

>yati\c l"arrier ... 



1 

— 





21 0 

0 

GoLUNiiAtzE, or Native I’oot Ar tillery : 









Suhailar ... ••• ••• 

1st ("Class'! 


— , 


70 

0 

0 

) 


X^itto ... ••• ... 

2d (dass^- 

<57 

0 

0 

52 

8 

0 

42 0 

0 

Ditto ... .*• ... 

3<l (Jlass ) 


— 


42 

0 

0 



Jemadar ... 

... ... 

21 

« 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 0 

0 

X J a \ i 111 ar • . . ••• 

... ... 

11 

0 

0 


0 

0 

14 0 

0 

Naick 

... 

12 

o 

0 

1 10 

8 

0 

10 2 

0 

Drummer 

... ... 

11 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

8 :i 

0 

Private ... 



7 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 1 

0 

Stall Allowances: 










Subadar-inajor ... 

■ • • • ■ • 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

Native Adjutant 

... 


— 


17 

0 

0 

— 


Xiavildar-major ... 

• ♦ • • • » 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

Quartermaster-havildar 

... 

5 

0 

0 


— 


— 


TXrill-ha\ ildar ... 

... 

5 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

r> 1 

0 

XXrill-naiek 

... 

2 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 2 

0 

Drum or I’ife-niajor 

... ... 

5 

0 

0 

5 

18 

4 

t; 1 

0 

J*ay-liavildar 

• • • • • • 

5 

0 

0 

1 

18 

10 

5 0 

0 

]$rigade or Coloiir-havildar 

... 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX TO llEPORT FROM SELECT COlVIiMi n EE 


Arn NPix (A.), 

l*ii> and 
Allow aiicL'S. 


Appendix (A.) — No. (>2 — conlinuefL 


Trumpeter 

Earner 

1’rooper 

Stair Allowances : 

S 11 bad ar- major ... 

N alive Ailjiitant 
Trumpet-major ... 

I'arrier-major 
11 avildar-major ... 

Drill-La^ ildar ... 
Ouarlermaster-lia> ildar 
Drill -iiaiek 
Ridinu^-riiastcr ... 

I lough- rider (pay as Trooper) ... 

Pay-liavildar 

Troop or Coloiir-havildar 

Nativk Intantry: 


Subadar ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 
Jemadar ... 

11 a> ildar... 

Naiek ... 
Drummer or Eifcr 









l*ir Mouth. 





(j o Li: N DA uzE, or Native Eoot A rti ller y— 

UVNGAL 


MADRAS. 


UOMUAY. 


vnulinuCAt, 











Cun Lascars, attached to Eoot Artillery : 

St. Rs. 

A. 

1». 

R». 

A. 

V. 

Rs 

Q. 

R. 

Subadar ... 



1st (’lassl 




42 

t) 

0 

12 

t) 

t) 

Ditto ... 

... ... ... 

2d idass - 

50 

0 

0 

:Jl 

a 

0 

:il 

2 

0 

Ditto ... 

... 

:id Class) 




21 

a 

0 

24 

2 

0 

.lemadar ... 

... ... ... 

... ... 

la 

a 

t) 

17 

a 

0 

17 

2 

0 

1 la\ildar... 

... ... ... 

... ... 

0 

a 

t) 

a 

12 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Naick 

... ... ... 

... ... 

7 

a 

t) 





a 

a 

0 

Lascar 

... 



5 

12 

0 

7 

i:i 

1 

7 

t) 

0 


N ATI V E C. A V A r.R Y .* 







1 




Subadar ... 


1st Class'! 





11!) 

t) 

0 

11!) 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

... ... ••• 

2d Class J- 

ao 

0 

0 

lt)l 

a 

0 

101 

2 

0 

Ditto ... 

... 

ad (^lass 3 





!)l 

0 

t> 

1)1 

0 

0 

.remadar ... 

•*• ... 

... ... 

a2 

0 

t) 

:u 

}t 

0 

HI 

2 

0 

Havildar... 

... 

... ... 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

t) 

0 

Naiek 

... 

• • . ... 

It; 

t) 

t) 

17 

tt 

0 

17 

2 

0 


It; 

J) 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


O 0 


iJ 

r> 

7 

5 

ij 

*> 


1st Class 1 
2d Class r 
;Ul Class 3 


0 

0 

O 

t) 

O 

fi 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

o 

t) 

0 


0 

0 


(J7 0 


24 

14 

J2 

II 

7 


U 

0 

o 

0 

0 


0 

0 

n 

0 

0 


17 

It; 

10 


2r> 

17 
1 I 
21 
It) 
10 

7 

17 

•> 

:i 

1 


a 

lr> 

a 


0 

tt 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

a 

o 

a 


la 10 


0 

a 

0 

a 

a 

12 

12 

0 


17 

21 

10 


20 

17 

14 

21 
It) 
it) 

7 

17 


70 

52 

12 

24 

10 

a 

a 

7 


2 

0 

2 


0 

0 

t) 


0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

o 


0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

a 

0 


0 

0 

0 


o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

t> 


o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Appendix (A.) — No. (52 — conthmed. 


KENT. A L. 

1 St. Rs. A. 

P. 

25 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

• 8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

N D, 
Mil. 

See. 



N ATI VE 1 N I'ANTRY — cnntinucd. 

Staff Allowances : 

Snbadar-iuajor . . 

Jlaiildar’iiiajor .. 

Native Adjutant 
l)rill'lia\ ildar .. 

Drill-iiaiok 
Drum or File-major 
Pa>-ha\ ildar 
Colour-liavildar . . 


A'o/r. — The above arc the Rates of Pay for 
'IVoops in (larrison or (\'intoiiiiient ; when in 
the I'ield extra Ratta is issued on the follow- 
ing scale : — 

Native Cavaliiy : 


Sabadars •• 

JemadarK •• 

]la\ildar.s 

Naiiks and Trumpeters 
F'arriers •• 

'I’roopers •• •< 


N AT l V K 1 N FAN TRY : 


Subadars 
Jemadars 
1 J a\ ililars 
N nicks 
Drummers 
Sepo}S 


i*tT Montii. 


MADRAS. 


Re. A. 


10 

17 

tT 

:3 

5 

1 

2 


:jo 

10 

7 

2 

7 

3 


It 

7 

2 

2 

2 


0 
O 
» 

4 
8 
12 
12 10 
0 0 


0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 


0 

0 

5 

»3 

2 

5 


P. 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

4 


0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


I50MHAT. 


Rs. o. R. 


10 

17 

r> 

2 

8 


28 

10 

7 

2 

7 

2 


l.> 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 


0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

I 

0 

O 


o 

2 

0 

2 

0 

*> 


0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

*> 


O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 


O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

o 

O 

0 

O 


East- India House, 
2 1st Dec. 1832. 


J. C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Acets. 


Appfndix (A.), 
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Native! Troops of 
each Presidency, 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 63 . 


(JKXERAL STAFF. 


A RUTCJRN of tiu: Ali.owanoks drawn by llie Oi'i'ionils bolding tlic undermcntionod 

Appuin(iueiil.s on the 30tli April 1K3I. 


STAFF PAY, jx r y\nniim. 


IIENCIAE. MADE AS. 

St. Es. Es. 


l?(‘»iriionl.Tl 
Pay and All<)\\iiiKr 3 . 


nOM DAY. 


Es. 


Atljutanl-gcnrrul .. 

Drpiit} Adjulant-j^pncral .. 
Assistant Adjulaiit-^^rncral 
Do|)nly ditto at 

Prrsidoncy 

Assistant A<1jiitant-"cnoial 
Artillery •« 

Assistiints Adjutaiit-grneral 
l)i\ isions . . 
llrigadn-inajors 

Adilitional when in cliargo 
JIa/ars 

Superintendent of Cadets , . 
I’ort adjutant at the Presidency 
Fort-adjutants 


• • 

2701)0 

• • 

7102 

tin* 

(5000 

• • 

of 


of 

(5000 

. . 

dttoo 

of 1 

(h) d21» 


2 too 
IVJ'l I 
21(50 


(’antonment-adjutants 


Line-adjutants 
Town- major. . .. •• 

Quartermaster- general 
Deputy <iuarlerjnaster-geiieral . . 
.Ditto of the Nagpore I’orce.. 
Assistants <^uarlermaster-general 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
general at the Presidency 
Deputy Assistants (^uartenuastcr- 
gencral (of Di\ isions) .. 
C'oinmissary-genpral 
Deputy Comniissary-general 


1 1 100 
re;2700t> 
OoOO 
(5000 


( dOOO } 
I ( :i(5()0 5 

j(f/;:i(500() 
/e)\aeant 


17000 

IROOO 

B750 

(5000 

— 

— 

21B0 

2100 

— 

— 

5(5 

* IBOO 

r / i*;*2000 

r/0 'IBIB 

...... 

1200 

2100 

:3550 

:i:i(50 



B to 

21(50 

f B:5 (>o 1 

1 i»h)j 

1410 


2;io 1 

1(5»2B 

5000 

17000 

ItiOOO 

B750 

(j(J00 

^115(5 

— 

^3150 

‘0000 

2100 

■ — ■ 

*1725 

*2:12B 

'‘2(5274 

' 2:1000 

*‘127(5;i 

— 


Assistants C’oinmissary-gcneral : 

1st Class 

2d ditto 

lid ditto • ■ • • . . 

Deputy Assistants Commis.sary- 
general : 

1st Class 

-'1 ‘blto 


I 20()0 

H40(» 


nooo 

•lUOO 


! 


"BoOO 


5 


'0000 

’'7200 

M(500 


^P271 


All ‘.t. Til' ollirors on lln* Ben- 
gal F.st.il»h-‘luin'ril, not 
ly providiMl for, draw Iho pay 
and full al low .iiicrs of thfir 
n ;; iiiieutal rank as in the he ld. 


tn Madras and Bomhny the 
full allow aiici". /irodr.iw li only 
hy thosi* otlidTh whose dulies 
are considered to j)art.ike of the? 
nature of Held service, which 
are hero tlislm^insheel Ijv an 
asteri-sk. Tin* otlo'rs elrjiw' hnly 
llieir pay and half halta, i\c. 
as in {^aiTiaun. 


Cti) The ndjntant-^pnoral in 
Bengal, when not in the field, 
draws no ret-iniciital .illow- 
anccs. 


Cfi ) Brij^adc-majors of regi- 
mental rank inferior to captain 
draw in Bi ngal Ihe pay and full 
allow^ances of captain ; at Ma- 
dra.s and Bombay the j>ay of 
their ow n rank, and tlie allow- 
ances only of captain. 


C t'J When not in the field, 
draws no regimental allow'- 
ances. 

CdJ When not in the field, 
draw's no regimental allow- 
ances. 

( e ) Former salary 11,100 
rupees per annum. 
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Appendix (A.) — No. C>3 — continued . 


Sub-Assistanlsromiiiiss;u\v-j4<'noral 
Addiliniial wIrmi in eliargo of 
]\l Hilary 1>a/.ar.s •• •• 

Ai^ont for (iim-carriji;;cs .. 
Siiperinlcndcut of (aunpowdt'r 
Manufactory .. .. •• 

Principal Commissary of Ordnance 


Deputy I*rincipal Commissary (»f 
Ordnance 

Commissaries of Ordnance •• 

Ditto of Subsidiary Forces 
Deputy Commissaries of Ordnance 


Superintendent of the I'oundry at 
Fori illia-in 

Inspect ini; Oiliccr of Ordnance at 
I'ort St. C eori^e .. ,, 

Auditor- ‘General 
Deputy A iiditor-i^eneral ,, 

First Assi'itant Auditor-general •• 

Second ditto ditto •• ,, 

Paymaster at the Presidency .. 
Paymaster of Snl)^i liary I'orces . . 
Paymasters, or Deputy Paninas- 1 
ters of Di\isiij:is, llrigades and [- 
Stations . . . . . . ) 

Allowance to Olbcers in charge of 
!VI ilitary Chests . . . . •• 

Paymaster and Statl Ollicer at the 
NcilglunTy Hills •• 

Rarrack-masler at the Presidency JJiJOO 

Judge Advocate-general •• (e) 17 100 

Deputy Judge Advocates-geiieral 4tR)0 

Members of the Military Iblard .. (</)lJt000 

Secretary to ditto .. (f/)J2000 

Deputy Secretary to ditto •• — 

Assistant Secretary to ditto • . 4100 


iSTAFl’ DAY, p»T Annum. 

UKNrjAT.. 

MAUllA.S. 

nOM UAY 

St. lis. 

Ks. 

Its. 

0000 

♦2171 




2100 

— 

l.jOlO 

. lOOOO 

7200 

Apjiointiiient 

10000 

7200 

temporarily 

suspended. 



1 1 172 

Held by the 
0 un-carriage 
Agent, with- 
out additional 
I'ay. 

10000 

7200 


ItJOO 

f <i0()(» I 
i llUXt) 

.> 100 

I 4000 


‘'5100 

— 

3000 

aooo 

2100 

Not 



(h)minissiotied 

Oflicers. 




0000 


(u) 11000 
<1000 
0000 
<>000 
10 

0270 


(f^) 


0270 


2400 


1200 

•^o^ooo 

MUOO 
7><;o 
:3;ioo 
1 1 too 
'"7200 
7200 I 
4000 > 
210 o) 


4200 
"r>47 1 
12000 
^2000 

10200 

0000 

0<)00 


27000 

7200 

0000 

2100 

0000 

OOOr) 

OGCO 


OOOO 

12000 

*0000 


I*ay .uni Allowances. 


(«) Draws the pay of his rank 
only. 

(h) Tliesc* ollici^rs, thnuRli not 
Ii.ihle U» iiohl iliil\ , ha\eiiilher- 
It) drawn full baU.t, w\r. which 
allowances are now under luii< 
sidcraliuo. 


(c) Draws also for horse al- 
low anci', house aud ollicerciit, 
St. Jt.s. .>,.s,so per annum. 

(d) Draw the pav of their 
rank only ; two-thinis only of 
the stair pay is here slated, the 
remainder heiiiR charRed on 
the general books. 


Apim niux (A, 
No. on. 

Day .iiid 
Allowances. 


( continued.) 
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ArrFNDix (A.), 
>'0. 03, 

I’ny and 
Allowiiucps, 


Appenilix: (A.)— No. G3 — con finned. 



STAl'T PAY', per Annum. 


BRNHAL. 

MADUAS. 

BOMBAY. 

IMilitary Sccrclarios to Govornmont 
and thrir Assistants; siilaries 
charged 011 the Ci\il Estahlish- 

St. Ks. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

iiii'iit «. •• •• 

Sccrotary to the (’lothing Hoard, 
and Agents for Army Clothing; 
StalV vMhnvances cliarged to the 




OH- reckoning ruiuls •• •• | 

Stud Department; 

' 



Superinteudents •• 

12000 


♦7200 

Assistants •. •• •• 

4i000 

— 

— 

Sill)- Assistants •• •• 

Supen isor ; (also a Snh- A ssis- 

f 4000 } 

[ 2 100 j 

— 

— 

tant(^)niuiissary-general) .• 
Sub- Assistant Commissary- 

3000 

— 

— 

general •• .. •• 

Department of I’nhlic Works ; 

Superintendent of Public 
Works in the Lower Pro- 

1140 

1 


1 i nces • • • • • • 

Superintemlenl of Pnblie 

SVorksin North-western and 

(«)GOOO 

1 


“ 

(’entral Provinces (each) .. 

12000 

— 

— 

Chief Engineer .. •. 

12000 

” 12000 

*12000 

First Assistant •• . . 

. , . 

3:ni 

- 

^^eeo)ld ditto .. •• •• 

Executive Oflicer, or Super- 
intending Engineer at the 


2100 


I'residency 

'7200 

0700 

*7200 

Assistant •• •• •• 


a:3o0 



Inspecting Engineers 

( 

4800 

) *ol00 

8400 

Executive Oflicers .• •.< 

BtiOO 

> M7Bt> 

f 8L50 

i 

2 100 
1200 

j UVM4 

y 2400 

Survey or- general of India •• 

Paid in the 
(’ivil and 
(•onvral De- 
partments. 


“ 

Deputy ditto •• •• 

Surveyors of Districts and their 

ditto 

Paid in the 
Civil Depart- 
ment. 

*0000 

Assistants •• 

Superintendent of Trigonometrical 

— 

ditto 

— 

Survey •• 

— 

— 

♦0000 


ilcfiriinontal 
Pay and Allowances 


Draw the pay of their rank 
only. 


hi) Onr-tliinl only of stall’ 
salary, n^tnai rider rhar^ed to 
the Civil Departiiieiil. 


Pay of his rank only. 


Bengal and Madras ; pay of 
his rank only. 


Pay of their rank only. 
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Appendix (A.)’ No. Ci3 — continued. 



STAl'F PAY, per Anuum. 






R peri mental 





Pay ami Allowances. 


nK\(i AL. 

MADRAS. 

ROM n AY. 



St. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Staff of the Covcrnor-Ccncral or 





Governor : 





Military Secretary 

(«) 12510 

Not a Mili- 

'4800 

(n) Is also ai lie -de -ramp, and 


tary () nicer, 
ciiurgi'd on the 
(‘ivil Depart- 
ment. 


paid as such in addition. 




Aidcs-flc-cainp 

(6) lOOtl 

{!>)* 2155 

(h)* 1440 

(/f) Aides-de-camp, hein^ 

Stair of the Coniinander-in-chicf: 

subaltern ollicers, dr.iw llio 

See Keturn of King’s Staff. 
Aides-dc-canip to General Oflicers 




pay and full allowances of 
captain; if of higher rank, 
then tho pay and allowam es 

and otherscominandiiig Divisions 
of the Army 

(/>) 21 m 

{!>)' 2155 

(by 1800 

of tlieir own rank . 


Ari'i \DiK ( 
No. 03 . 

I'ay and 
Allow uncos. 


Tlio .sahiries of uHirors oiiiploycd in political situations arc charged on the Civil Estahlislnnent 
of the Supreme (Jovernmeiit. 'J’licsc, as well as ollicers in the service of Native Princes, draw 
only the pay of their regimental rank from the Military Department. 


No TK. — Stafl’ oflicers absent on leave are permitted to draw, for a limited time, a moiety of 
their Stafl’ l*ay, the other moiety being received by the oflicer ofliciating. Such casualties artj 
not noticed in this Account, but the full salary is stated against each olllce respectively. 


JAMES C. MEL\ ILL, 

Aud. India Accounts. 


Ea.st' India [louse, 
21st Decciiibcr Jnn2. 


(Errors excepted) 
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AriMlNDIX 
No. 01. 

Pay and 
AlJuwanrc.s. 


APPENDIX (A.)- No. Gi. 


A RKTURN of the Ar.LOWANcr.s drawn by the Okfickrs in Command of Divisions of 
tljo Army. Snb.'.idiarv or Field Forces, Brigades and Stations, and also of Corps at each 
l*residciicy, on the t^Olh April 


('ominandcr-in-cliicf. (See Return 
the King's Staff) 

Oflieers in Command of the Di\i- 
sions of the Army 

Officers Commanding Subsidiary 
F orces 

Officers in Command of Stations or 
Brigades . . 

Officers in Command of Regiments 
and Battalions, or Brigades of 
Artillery . • 


STAFF PAY, per Aiiduiu. 


BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Sa. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

40000 

40000 

40000 

12000 

12000 

12000 

9000 

9000 

9000 

4800 

4800 

4000 


Rpgiinrntnl 
Pay and Allowances. 


Pay of their raii/v. 




Pay anil full allowauccs as 
jn the field. 


’ Pay and allowanees aceord- 
' in^ to tlif‘ station of their 
; re.*'i)CeliAC corps. 


(Frrors excepted) JAMES C. MFLVILL, 

.Fast-Tndia House, And. India Acets. 

21st December 18:12. 
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MEDICAL STAFP. 

A RETURN of the Allowances drawn hy Medical Officers holding the undcr- 

meiitioned Appointments. 


Members of the Medioiil Hoard . , 
Seeretary to the Medieal Hoard . . 

Superintending Surgeons . . | 

J)illo of the Nagpore Subsidiary 
Force •• 

(■arrison Surgeons .. ^ 

Assistants to ditto •• •• 

(« arrison Assistant Surgeons 
Stair Surgeons 
Depot ditto .. •• 

Surgi'oii to the General Hospital at 
the Presidency •• 

Assistant Surgeons to ditto | 

Apt»tliecary to the Dispensary 
Deputy ditto ' .. •• 

Superintendent of Native Medical 
Schools 

Hospital Storekeeper at the Presi- 
dency •• .. .. ,, 

Medical Storekeepers .. ^ 

Deputies do (of Divisions, Ac.) 
Surgeon (Assistant) of the Military 
Orphan School •• .. •• 

Assistant Surgeon to Stud Estab- 
lishment .. .. •• •• 

Superintendent of h'ye Infirmary.. 
Assistant Surgeon at ditto 
Assistant Surgeon in Charge of 
Sick Otricers at St. Thome .. 
Superintending Medical Oflicer at 
the Neilgherries , . 

Assistants to ditto .. •• 

Assistant Surgeon in Charge of the 
Hospital at Mahabalcsliwar •• 


STAFF SALARIES, pi r Aimuni. 


n ENCAL. 

MADRAS. 

noMUAY. 

St. Rs. 


Rs. 


R.S. 


280 IB 


29400 


2.>00<» 

(«) 

0800 

(*) 

8400 

(*) 

7200 

(a) 

(o) 

ia2oo 

liViOO 

(r) 18900 


iriOGO 




('0 

ittooo 




(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

7200 

0000 

4800 

} (/j)l>000 5 
1 (6)4800 1 

; (<•) 
(") 
(") 

0040 

2880 

J800 

(«) 

1800 


— 

(b) 

2020 

(6) 

27ti0 

(*) 

2010 


— 



(") 

<*300 

(«) 

lo(!0 


— 

(>>) 

4800 


— 

(«) 

7200 


- 

{b) 

7200 

(«) 

3000 


— 


(“) 

1800 


— 


_ 

(6) 

14400 





(6) 

4800 


— 


— 

(«) 

lllOO 


— 

(by 

0000 


— 

(./>) 

7200 

ib) 

30t)0 

(«) 

(“) 

4800 

2400 

1 (A) 8400 

(b) 

<>000 

— 

(«) 

2400 

(b) 

:i<)()o 


l2oi 


— 


— 

(«) 

1800 







— ■ 

(b) 

8 too 


— 


— 

(b) 

4200 


— 


— 

(b) 

4200 




- 

(b) 

0000 


- - 


— 

(b) 

3000 




— 


— 

(«) 

3180 1 


K('<;iiiicntiil 
l*.iy and Allowances. 


None. 

( a ) Full pay and allowances 
oriliiMi- I'tiak as in thu liuUl. 


C ) IMy and allowances as 
iu ^ain^oii. 


f i' ) At Madra*? and Hornhav 
draw nothing beyond the htalF 
h.ilary. 


Cd) Half batla of superior 
rank onl> . 


(e) Fay and allowances as 
in garrison, with the batta of 
superior rank. 


. . other allowances paid 
in the Civil Department. 


East- India House, 
21st December 1832. 


* is also SiiptTinbMifb’iit ot Native Medical Schools. 

(Errors excepted) JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Acets, 


Ai’i i Mji\' (A.), 
No. bo. 

Pay and 
Allowances. 
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APPEND [X (A.)— No. 6(5. 


KINGS TROOPS. 

A RETURN of the Ah.oWANCKS drawn by the Okpickrs holding the uiidorinealioned Stall’ 

Appuintiiiont&, on the 30lh April 1S31. 


STAFF PAV, por Aiiniun. 


(Jkneral Staff of His Majesty’s rorces : 
T)io Coiniiiiiii(ier-iii-chiof of King's and 
l’onip»Tiiy*s borers •• .. •• 

Military Secretary to ditto 


J*crsian Interpreter to ditto 


AidcS'de-caiiip 


General Otficer.s in coniinaud ofl)i\isions 
of the Arniy •• 

Aidcs-de-cainp to ditto •• 


Adjutant-general of His Majesty’s Forces.. 
Deputy <litto . . •• .. .. 

Assistant-adjulant-genoral •• .. 

i^uarlemiaster-general .. .. #. 

J)epiity ditto . . •• 

Drigade-major .. .. •• 

Mkhical Staff of IJis Majr>ty’s Forco.s: 
Inspector-general of 1 1 is Majesty’s Hospitals 
Deputy ditto •• .. .. •• •• 

Suiu,eon to the Comiiiandcr-in-chief 


uengal. 

1 

MADRAS. 

ROM »AY. 

St. Ks. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

73 114* 

«.>01» 

— t 

i»0()0i 

10700 

7200 

0000 

4200 

4200 

30(>0 

2155 

IttOO 

10000 

40000 

40000 

21 IB 

'2155 

1800 

27000 

_ 


— 


. — • 

0000 

— 


27000 

— 

— 

— 

RDft5 

— 

:mio 

IIBB 

0384 

30000 



— 

T>5800 

22050 

0000 

— 

— 


Ke^iiiiPiitRl 
Pay and Allovvaiices. 


None. 

• • full allowances as in the. field ; 
hut no! pay, being a King’s 
olliccr whoso regiment is not in 
India. S<r nolo at the foot. 

..at Heng.d, pay and full allow- 
ances. At Madr;n» and Honihay, 
pay and allowances as in garrison. 
.. pay and full allowances of 
euptain, or if higher jf giiuental 
rank, then pay and full allow- 
ances of the same. 

• • if eulonels of King’s regiments 
in India, pay of their rank. 

. . pay and full nliowances of 
captain, or other higher regimen- 
tal rank. 

Day of his rank only. 

Day and full allowances. 

Ditto. 

Day of his rank only. 

Day and lull allowances. 

Ditto. 


iVone. 

^'one. 

Day and full allowances. 


• In juldilion lo salary ns IMrinbi r of (Jouiu il, which is bornu ou the Civil Dcpiirtiucnt. 
t Draws his allowances in the ('ivil DepartiiuTil. 

+ This ulVn i r also rpctivus the Fees ou Kill}- ’s Coiniiiissions issued by the Coininander-in-cliief in India. 


Note . — No King’s oflieer, wliose regiment may not be in India, is entitled to draw pay from the Company. Such 
ollicers being Aidcs-de-cainp or Military Secretaries, draw the regimental allowances of their rank, if appointed 
prior to the recent Llegulatiou ; subsequent to whicli they will draw their Stall' pay only. 

(Frrors excepted) 

Fast- India House. JAMFS C. MIH.VIFL, 

21st December 1«32. Aud. India Acets. 
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W.—CLOTHINC, EQUIPMENT, ANTI OFFRi:CKONJN(iS, 


APPENDIX (A.) --No. 07. 


A LIST of Articles of Clothing or Equipment, and also of the Means of Carriage or other Accommodation 
supplied to the Soldiers at each Presidency, and in each Rrancli of Service, in tlie Year IIUJI and at present, 
whether at the Public Expense, or at the charge of the Oil- reckoning Fund, or provided for the Soldier at his 
own Cost; if not provided by himself agreeably to the Regulation, stating the probable Annual Cost of each 
Article; and where xVlteratioiis have intermediately occurred, the Expense or Decrease of Charge in each instance, 
and the Date of the General Order and of the Court’s Letter, prescribing or sanctioning the Alteration. 


T\ isi:l 

AT PRESENT. 


auticlks. 

ifuw supplied. 

ARTICLES. 

How supplied. 


licNCAi. Eokopkan House 

Artillery : 




] Jacket 

1 pair leather Gloves 

1 pair Roots 

1 pair leather Pantaloons (bicn- 
ninlly) 

1 Helmet (triennially) 

1 Cloak (trienniall}) 

SSpurs (oDCo) 

VRy the OIT-reck- 
^ oiling Fund. 

1 Jacket or Overalls in alter- 
nate years. No alteration 
in other respects. 


G. O. 2<)ti, March 
IHIG, Court’s 
Letter, 8th Oct. 
1817. 

A Shirt 

Ry a half-mounting 
allowance, pay- 
able by the Fund. 




European Artillery and 

Infantry : 




1 Jacket 

1 Cap (biennially) 

Shirt 

Slices 

Stockings 

Nankin Trousers and other neces- 
saries at the disci ction of the 
Coimnauding Oilieer 

1* Ry the Fund ... 

# Ry a balf-mount- 
^ ing allowance, 
i payable by the 

\ Fund. 

1 Jacket or 1 pair Pantaloons 
in alternate years. No al- 
teration in other respects. 


Ditto ditto. 

Madr\s European' Horse 

Artii.lery: 




1 Jacket (:inriijali\ ) 

1 pair Iccilher Rii'Cehcs (bien- 
nially) 

1 Htdinoi (triennially) 

Boots 

Articles of hail'>mounting 

Ry the Fund 
^ Ry the State ... 

Diito 

Ditio ... 

Ry an allowance 
fioiii (be Fund 
to the Soldier. 

^ No alteration. 

Roots ... 

No alteration. 

Ry the Fund 

Court’s Letter, 31 It 
December 1824 
(10). 

European Foot Artillery / 

iND Infantry: 




1 Jacket (annually) 

1 Cap (biennially) 

Articles of half-mounting 

Ry the Fund ... 

Ry an allowance 
from the Fund 
to the Soldier. 

No alteration. 

Ditto. 




X 


( cantjHUed,) 
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Appendix (A.) No. (»7 — continued. 


IN 


AimCLKS. 


How supplied. 


Homhav Ei'Koi'ean IIousk AiiriLLF.RY : 
(bien- I 


I Jacket (annually) 

1 pair IcatLcr llreccbcs 
nially) 

J Helmet (tricnnially) 


1 pair Hoots (ditto) 

1 AVaterinjr Cap((|uadrcnnially).. 
Articles of half-mounting^ 


>Hy the Fund 


liy an allowance 
from the Fund 
to the Soldier. 


Eraoi'RAN Foot Artiii.kry and Imantky: 

1 Jacket (annuMlj) i By the Fund ... 

I Cap (biennially) ... 3 

Artielcs of half-mountinii ... Jiy an allowance 

from the Fund 
to the Soldier... 

Hrnoal Nafivr Cavalry and Horsic Artim.kry: 


1 Jacket (annually) 

1 Head-drcs.s (ditto) ... 

1 pair leather Fantaloons (bienni- 

ally.) 

2 blue linen Jackets, with the 

usual triimiiin^.s 

2 pair linen Pantaloons of .strong 
Dosooty 

1 Watering Turban of Cosbah ... 

2 Shirts 
1 pair Boots 

I pair Spurs and Lcathcr.s 
1 leather Stock 
J brass Stock Clasp 

Madra.s Native Cavai ry and Horse Artii.i.ery : 

1 full tiimmed Jacket, or 
1 plain Jacket, in alternate 
years 

J Turban and Cover 


By the Fund 

By the Fund ... 
By stoppage from 
Soldier’s pay of 
8 annus a month. 


>By the Soldier., 


1 pair Bools 

pair white Pantaloons 
.3 white under Jackets 
I pair Suspenders 
J Cum ley Walcli-cloak, Brushes, 
Emeiy, M'hitciiing and Black- 
ing 

Pipe-clay and Combs 


^ By the Fund... 
By the Slate 


B} the Soldier *= 


AT pri ,.si:nt. 


ARTICLES. 


J Jacket (annually) 

1 pair woollen Overalls 
(annually.) 

I Helmet (trieiinially) ... 

I pair Boots (ditto) 

1 Watering Cap (quadren- 
nially.) 

No alteration. 


• No alteration. 


1 Jacket ^and 1 pair Over- 
alls in alternate years. 

I Head-dicss (biennially) 
No alteration. 


No alteration. 


1 Jacket and 1 pair wool- 
len Pantaloons in tliroc 

years 

1 Turban and Cover 

1 pair Boots 

2 pair white Nankin Trow- 

.sers lined, welted, and 

.strapped 

2 pair loo.se Punjum Trovv- 

.sers, lined 

1 pair woollen grey Cloth 
Trowsers 


Tlovv^ supplied. 


By the Fund 
By the State (cost 

I0.y.) 

By the State (cost 

^Hx.) 

By the Slate (cost 
18y.) 

By the Fund. 


By the Fund 
By the Fund 


J-By the Fund 


By the State. 


{ 


> By the Soldier 


/ 


O. O. 4lli Dec. 

182.3. 

G. O. 8ih Jan. 
1831. 


Vide N alive Infan- 
try. 

G. O. 18th Oct. 
18l(>. 


Vide Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry ; also 
G. O. 17th Febru- 
ary 18iy. 


Court’s Letter, 
UMh July 182G 
(235). 

Ditto, 15th July 
1829 (38). 


( continued,) 
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Appendix (A.) — No. fi 7 — continued. 

I AT PRESENT. 


ARTICLES. 


How supplied. 


ARTICLKS. 


Jfow supplied. 


1 Sword Pouch ... 

1 pair Spurs (supplied 
Government) ... 

I Hoat-cloak 


once iiy 


6 while Angrekelis or Shirts '| 

the Soldier. a“d Tassels for 

iurbans ... 

() Neckcloths 

1 Loongy Cloth 

1 Sheet ... 

2 Handkerchiefs ... 

t Carpet or Setranjee 

2 Brushes V-By the Soldier 

Pipe-clay, Blacking, and 

Emery ... 

1 Samy Stone 
1 Button-stick and Bru.sh 
1 pair sSlipper.s 
I pair Screw Spurs (suppli- 
ed once hy Government) 

I Boat-cloak ... ... i 


/ Court’s Lctler. 
\ llilh July 1K2(» 
< (*!•>). 

/ 15lh July 

V IK21>(;W). 


Bombay Native Cavalry and House Artilleuy: 

1 Jacket (annually) By the Fund 

1 pair leather Pantaloons (bicn- By .stoppage of 8 
nially). annas a month 

from Soldier’s pay. 

Articles of half-mounting ... By the Fund 


Bcnoai. Native Inpantuy : 

1 Jacket (annually) I By the Fund 


1 Turban and Cover 
1 Kummerbund ... 

I white Ungab or Jacket 
1 pair Junghias ... 


I Ungah or Jacket 
I pair Junghias ... 


■| By the Soldier 


I Jacket (annually) ... By the Fund. 

1 pair woollen Overalls (an- By the same stop- G. O. Hth Janu- 
nually.) page. ary 18.11. 

Articles of half-mounting ... By Soldier, i. r. hy Vith Bombay 

those who have Native Infantry, 
entered the ser- 
vice since 1H1(>. 


I Jacket, and 1 pair woollen By the Fund 
Pantaloons, in altcrnato 
years. 


r By a half-mount- 
ing stoppage of 
I i'f rupees a year 
^ from the Soldier’s 
pay, payable to 
the commanding 
^officer. 


.1 white linen Ungahs ... 

3 pair white do. Trow.scrs 
1 pair coloured ditto ... 

1 set Beads, with Clasps 
1 pair Shoes 

I K iimmerbiiiul with Buc- 
kle and Band... 

1 Turban and Cover ... 

I Knapsack | 

I Great Coat ! 


Breast-plate 


By the Soldier ... I 1 Breast-plate 


Sashes for all Serjeants, Havil- By the Soldier 
dars, Trumpeters, Drum and 
Fife-majors of the regular Army. 


By the Soldier 
him.self out of his 
pay ; the fixed stop- 
page of r> rupees, 
formerly payable 
to the command- 
ing officer, being 
discontinued. 


By the State (cost 

U. :w.) 


By the Slate (cost 
fw. ChL) 


G.O. March 
1818. 

Cuuit’s Letter, 8tli 
Oct. 1817. 

Ditto, Oct. 

1828 (78 to 81). 

Ditto, 2d March 

18.11 (18 & 17 ). 

Court’s Letter, 8 tli 
Ort. 1817 'l.'j to 
17). 

Ditto, l.oih July 
1818 (2 to 8). 

G. O. 2,>th March 
182.'>. 

Court’s Letter. 
18th January 1828 
(2 to 4). 

Ditto, 28th May 
1828 (108 to no). 


Court’s Letter. 2d 
March 1831 (para. 
32). 

Court's Letter, 
28 th Fch. Is23 
(paras. 3L and 32). 


/ ,'n I 
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App«*ndix (A.) — No. (>7 — continued. 


AT PKESKNT. 


AIMlCLi:S. 


How supplied. 


ARTICLES. 


How supplied. 


Madras Native Infantry : 

1 Jacket (annually) I By the Fund 


1 Turban, complete 
r? pair white Drawers 
;) pair KneC'hands 

4 white under Jackets, 
Stock 

*2 Kiiinnicrbuiids ... 

2 pair Sandals 
1 Boat-cloak 

I Purruni Knapsack 

1 set Bra.ss-pots 

I Carpet 

Heel-ball and Pipe-clay .. 


the Soldier. 


2 Jackets and 1 pair wool- 

len Pantaloons, in three 
years. 

1 Turban, complete 

3 pair black and white 

Trowscra 

.3 white under Jackets, with 
Collar.H 

2 pair Sandals 

1 Boat-cloak and Slinks ... 
I Knapsack and Slings ... 

I set Brass-pot.s 

1 Carpet 

Blackino’ and Pipe-clay ... 
I Haversack 

I Juinboo Rope 


By the Fund 


1 Breast-plate 


... By the Soldier ... 1 Breast-plato 


Sa.shcs for Serjeants and Havil- } Ry the Fund i 
dars ... ... 5 “ ( 

Epaulettes for Native oflicers ... By tho Fund 

Bomiiay Native Infantry : 


1 Jacket (annually) 


1 Turban 

I yard of Kiimmerbund Cloth ... 
1 yard and 21 inches of Kuninicr- 

bund Lace 

1 pair Sandals 

1 yard and 21 inches of Cholc- 
iiah Cloth, and :RI inche.s of 
Cholenah Putties or a piece of 

Nankin 

1 Knapsack 

1 Brcast-plato 


I By the Fund 


^ By the Fund. 


By the State 
By the Soldier 


Sashes for Scijcants and 
Ilavildar.o. 

Epaulettes for Native ofli- 


I Jacket (annually) 


1 Turban, complete 
3 white Angrekehs 
3 ditto Short Jlrawcrs 

1 pair Su.spcnder.s 

2 pair Knee-band.s 

j 1 Cuniley Watch-cloak 
Sandals 


y By the Soldier... 


By the State (co.st 
If. 3d.) 

By tlie Stale (cost n 

I r>.v. dd.) ...( 

I By tho State (cost ( 

1/. 6f.) ...) 


By the Fund 


By the Soldier, 
t. c. by tho.se who 
entered the ser- 
vice after IHUI. 


Sashes for Serjeants, Havildars, By the Fund 

&c. 


1 Knap.sack 'By the Slate. 

1 Breast plate By the Slate (cost 

If. 3d.) 

Sa.shrs for Serjeants, Havil- By the State (cost 
dars, &c. 5f. Gd.) 


I Vide Beng.al Na- 
tive Infantry ; al.so 
G. O. 17lh Feb. 
IHPJ. 


Court’ .s Letter, 
l!)th July 1H2G (2 
to r>). 

Diitn, l.>th July 
IS2y (3S). 


Court’s Letter, 
2d Maich 1831. 

Court’s Letter, 
2Gth Feb. 182;). 


Vide Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry, and 
Letter, Secretary 
Clothing Board, 
1827. 

Court’.s Letter, 
2Hlh October 1814 
(4 &L 0). 


Court's Letter, 
2d Mareli 1831. 

Ditto, 2Glli Feb- 
ruary 182:). 
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Appendix (A.) No. (\7-~ vonlimuuL 


ArpKNDix (A.), 
No. 07. 


Means of Carriage or otlier Aeronnnodatioii supplied to the Soldiers 

at eaeli Puesidem v. 


Means of* ('arriage 
or otIuT 

Ac.joiniiio(lalioii 
to SoldicTd. 


l^'XTRAC'r 15on«>al Ociicral Orders. 

IJy file Right Jloiiorablo tlio (•ovcriior-Oeneral in Council. 

Fort AVilliain, !2d December 18'24. 

No. 8(U) of IStil. 1. Cjovcrnment having- reason to believe tliat eoiv^iderable intorriip- 
fion has been occasioned to tiu* eoiniiierco and agriculture of the country, by ollii ers and 
troops inarcliing- more pai tie.iilarly Ironi oin^ station to another in progress ot‘ the liodieal 
relief's, witli a (|nantity ol l)aggage (piitc snperlliioiis to the wants ot‘ a soldi(‘r ; t!ie Eight 
iloiiourable the ( bixaunor-CiiMieral in Council is phrased to direct tliat the lullowing- tabii's, 
exhibiting the scale of carriiige e<jiiipinent, considered amply sndieient for each class and 
description ol‘ troops, lx* piiblisluul for general information. In rt‘spect to Eiiropt'aii 
ollieers, it may not he* unnecessary to observe, that it is in addition to the earriag(3 for their 
eamp eipiipagi', which, when on full tentage, tln^y must alwu\s keep complete*, agret*ahly 
with t*\i sting- orders. 

2. TIh 3 ollieers of the Commissariat Department where Rewarreo canuds are? proiairahle, 
and the Colleclor or ol!i(?r Civil ollicer in all <*tlit*i- ca>(js, will lx' strielly guided by !lx*s(i 
tables, as exhibiting tlie utmost extent of carriage sanctioned by (■overnmenf . 

3. Indi\iduals with familii's, requiring h(*arers, eooli(*s, or additional carriage at i\ pc'riod 
ofagi'ix'ral i-(diel‘, are in variably to niako their own arrangeinents ; for which then? is 
always ample time between the issue of the general dnler ainl tlx? march of the eor[>s. 

4. Carriage* is not to he supfilied by the Commissariat or Civil olliccr, except on rt'gular 
indent, countersigix'd liy ollieers commaiidiiig corps. It is lo he? hired fo a ce)nveiii(?nl stage 
in the adjoining district, beyond which it is not to be taken, unless the Colleclor of that 
district shall certify that a relief cannot he furnished. 

5. In ordi’r to prevent delay or impediment lo the public service, it will he tin? tiuty of 
the Collector furnishing the carriage to forward immediat(?ly to the (Collector of the adjoin- 
ing district, the indent or a copy thereof, in order fo the preparation of the relic’f of catih?, 
&c;. ; that this has been done, the otllccr commanding the troops will satisfy himself previous 
to marching, by application to the Collector on every change of cattle. 

t>. [iidents an? not to ho made for any detachment under the strength of a company ; on 
account of such a delachinent it is prc?sumcd no dilliculty can he expericncetl. 

7. As carriage cannot always ho procured at a moment’s notice, and as it is but equitable 
that the own(?rs thereof should he remini crated from the date on which it may he furnished, 
it is liercliy directed, that demurragi? shall ht? paid at the rate of half the eslahlisheil hire 
of the district, from the day on which the carriage is procured by the Collector or other 
ollicer for military purposes, to that of marching, when the full hire is to comnieiua*. Fruiii 
the day succeeding the date of arrixal, half hire js to he paid for the rt?lnrn cattle or carriage, 
at the rate of (8) (*ight kos per day. The rate of hire is to he fixed by the Civil or Commis- 
sariat ollicer, as may he. lii the first instance, the half hire is to lx? paid by the Civil or 
Commissariat ollicer, and charged fo Government in a contingent hill, vouched in the 
usual manner; in the second, it is to ho paid by the parties diacharging the carriage. 4'ho 
commanding oflicer will he held responsible tlrat all claims are fairly and speedily 
adjusted. 

8. It will he the duty of the officer commanding to sec that r(?asi)nahle advances are 
made to the owners or drivers of the cattle, both before the troops move and during the 
march, should a relief be unexpectedly protracted. 

t). In 


Y 
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Arii.NJux (A.), 
No. ti7. 

A f. C^lothiDff, 
und 

f >ir-rccA.oiiJii^8. 


Appc'iidiv (A.)— ^>7 — conlinnvd, 

0. Ill the event of troops passing the frontier of the British territory without luuin^ 
])f*en able to eHeet a relief of eattle, it will be the duty of the coinrnaiiding^ otlieer, from 
lime to time, to regulate the hire in as (M)uitable a manner as jiossible, in eornmunication 
with the Commissariat ofljccr, and with reference to the prices of fodder, grain, and other 
local considerations. 

10. The establislunent of a hackery and bullock chowdn^e, a sirdar hearer, and a sirdar 
eooly, authorized to Native corps of the line in general orders of the 1st May 18151, having 
been found not to answer the purpose intended, is to be discharged and struck oil* the 
strength of corps from the date of the rei eipi of this order at stations respectively. 

11. II is Ijordship in Council relies Avith conlidence on the united exertions of ofllcers 
commanding tlivisioiis, stations and corps, for carrying these orders into full elleet, and for 
impressing on the minds of those under tln‘ir (‘oinmand, that the reasonable comfort and 
convenieA'O of the troops are not less the object of (roverninent in tlieir publication, than 
to relieve the country from evt‘r\ species of ineonvenii'iice v\hich the iiecessitic's of the service 
do not positively require. 

Military Seendary’s Oflice, J. SAJj^IOND, 

8th March 1832. M il- See. 
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Appuiulix (A.) — Xo. 67- — conlinued. 


TABLE, sliowingr tiio Wnicfi r of B \(;(;a(; m allowed to be carried by the Troops on a 
March, and llie Cattle or other Carriage necessary for its conveyance, exclusive ot Camp 
Equipage'. 






r.ARKTAGK 



1 Weight 


of either IJeseription. 



of 












Or 1 

llaokenes of 


nagnage 







allowed 

, 






1 to 


o 

rn 

(A 

'A 

-d 

to 


1 

each Kank. 

*3 

S 



u 

o 






s 

» 

3 

3 

a 




liH 




-I* 


Mds. 

Srs. 






Rank and File, Europeans or Natives, who do 








not curry knapsacks .. «• •• 

0 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Raiik and l^ilo. Native Infantry, or such other 








'I'roops as carry knapsacks •• 

0 

10 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

Married Men, hairopeans, when mo\ing with 




1 




flieir fainilie.s at a relief to have dou])le. 








Seijeaiits, ITaxildars, and Native Doctors 

0 

20 

— 

— 


— 

— 

8 erj can t- m : i j o is , Q uar tc riii as te r-scr j cants and 








Statl-scrji'ants .. •• 

2 

20 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

IVarrant Officers .. 

;i 

20 1 

2 

1 

... 

— 

— 

Native Coniiuissioiied Officers .. 

1 

20 

1 

— 

— 

— 


Subalterns, comprehend ing Isl and *2d Lieu- 








tenants, Cornets, Ensigns, Assistant Sur- 


1 






geons, Adjutants and (iuartenuasters 

5 

0 

2 

1 


— 

— 

Captains, Surgeons, l^rigade-iiinjors, Aides-de- 








camp and Deputy Paymasters .. .. 

10 

0 

4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Majors and those of equal rank 

20 

0 

8 

1 

2 

— 

1 

Lieutenant-colonels and ditto .. 

:jo 

0 

12 

G 

4 

2 

— 

Colonels •> *• ■■ 

40 

0 

IG 

8 

5 

3 

2 

For a Mess of ‘.10 Ofliccrs, at 4 mauuds each . . 

120 

0 

48 

21 

15 

a 

G 

Ditto, 25 ditto ditto •• 

100 

0 

40 

20 

13 

7 

5 

Ditto, 20 ditto ditto •• •• •• •• 

80 

0 

32 

IG 

10 

G 

4 

Ditto, 15 ditto ditto .. •• •• 

GO 

0 

i 24 

1 

12 

a 

5 

3 

Ditto, 10 ditto ditto .. .. •• •• 

40 

0 

IG 

8 

5 

3 

2 


Appi.ndix (A.), 
No. 67. 

Means of ('arriago 
or oilier 
Accommodation 
to Soldiers. 



AriTMiiK (A.), 
No. r.7. 

VI. (’lolhinp, 

Oif-rcLkoniugH. 




FORM OF INDENT FOR ONE REGIMENT OF LIGHT CAVALRY. 
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Appendix (A.)» 
No. 07. 

Means of Cnrriago 
or other 

Acr.omnindalion 
to Soldiers. 


z 



Arrr.NDix (A.)] 
>*>. (i7. 
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VI. ('lutlliopTf 
Fquipiiiput, anil 
Ull'<rt;ckoniugs. 



N. B. — This provides for a Troop when complete. Indchts arc iii\arial)ly to st:ite the actnr.l strength of the Iroop, the 
number and rank of the Luropean Ollicera, and are to be made out accordingly. 



FORM OF INDENT FOR ONE TROOP OF NATIVE HORSE ARTILLERY. 
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ArrFNDix (A.)f 

N(». 07. 

Means of Carriage 
or other 

Acconmiodation 
to Soldiers. 









14d APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Appendix (A.), 
No. 07. 

VI. ClothinfiCy 

X'quipiiient, and 
OiF-reckuningB. 



N. B.— This provides for a Company of European Foot Artillery wher. complete. Indents are invariably to state the actual 
strength of the Company, the number and rank of the Europ^'^n OlKcers, and are to be made out accordingly. 



FORM OF INDENT FOR ONE COMPANY OF NATIVE FOOT ARTILLERY. 
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No. 07 . 

Mean.i of Oorriago 
or otluT 

Afi oiiiniodalioa 
l« >Su]Jier.s. 
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ArrtNTiix (A.), 
No. 07, 

VT. — Cluthinpc, 
KquipinpDt, and 
Oir-rcckuDifigs. 



This provides for a Regiment when complete. Indents arc invariably to state the actual strength of the Corps, the number 
and rank of the European Oilicers, and arc to be made out accordingly. 



FORM OF IXDEXT FOR OXE REGIMEXT OF XATIVE JXFAXTRY. 


APPEXOrx TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 
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Serjeant-major 
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Aimtndix (A.), 
No. 6H. 

Oir-rpckonings. 
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aimm:ndix to report from select committee. 


Aitj M>ix (A.), 
No. (W. 

A iiliu* of OflT- 
rrrkonii)^ Share 
and liulf Share, 
from lb 11 to 1827, 


APPENDIX (A.) -No. Oi). 


A STATEMENT of the Valuk of aii Opf-rkckoning Shark and Half Share, ia 
each year from 1814 to 1827 ; with ii Statement of the Numher of Colonels at present in 
receipt of a Full or Half Share of Oll-rcckoning^s, and of those who have not yt^'t come 
into the receipt of a Half Share, under the operation of the Court’s Order of 25th 
November 182^3, with the Sum paid as Compensation to Oflicers who succeeded to Off- 
reckoning Half Shares between 182'! and 18211, in each year from that period to 18J31. 







Orj’-RECKONING.S. 



— 


Value of Full Share. 

Value of Half Share. 





s. 

4. 

.V. 

d. 

]»ll ... 

... 

... 

813 

o 

0 



laiA ... 


... 

120(5 

12 

3 



inic ... 

... 


1)05 

17 

(5 



1«17 ... 


... 

1303 

(5 

3 



j»i« ... 



142a 

1(5 

0 



IBIJI ... 

... 


11.51 

13 

8 



1H‘20 ... 

... 


1543 

1(5 

11 



1B21 ... 

... 


1010 

15 

0 



1R22 ... 



130(5 

11 

(5 



Ift23 ... 



1400 

1(5 

3 



1«2I ... 

... 

... 

1(545 

10 

7 

515 1(5 

5 from 1st May. 

1825 ... 

... 


1(505 

1 

0 

802 12 

4 

182(5 ... 


• • • 

1752 

15 

2 

87(5 7 

7 

1827 ... 

... 

... 

1425 

15 

7 

712 17 

n 


N umber of Colonels at present in receipt of a Full Share ... 
Ditto ... ... ... ... ofa JIalf Share ... 

Ditto of those who lui\e not yet come into the receipt of a 
H.dt share ... ... ... ... ••• ... 



ilellgal. 

Mudnis. 

llombay. 

45 

31 

17 

3(5 

23 

17 

23 

18 

(5 


1 

102(5. 

1827. 

1828. 

1820. 

1830. 

1831. 

Sum paid as Compensation toOflicer.Hl 
who succeeded to Oll'-reckoning ^ 

c. 

a:. 


£. 


£. 

480 

3100 

70»3 

11517 

0232 

12023 

Half Shares between 1824 cV 1820 ) 








East-Tndia jrnu.se, 
14lh Feb. l»3‘i. 


(Errors excepted) 


JAMES C. MELVILL, 

And. India Acets. 
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Wl.^FURLOUGII, RETIREMENT, AND PENSIONS. 
APPENDIX (A.) -No. 70. 


A STATEMENT of the Rates of Fiiuloucji Pay as they existed in 1H13 and at 
present, noticing in separate Columns the Increase or Decrease in each Rank, hy any 
alteration that intermediately may have taken place ; with the Date of the Court’s Letter 
of the G. O., prescribing or sanctioning the alteration. 





— 

' 


- — 



— 

— -* 



Furlonf'li Pay 

Furlnii};li Pay 

Increase. 

Derrease. 

Date of 




111 181.1. 

111 

1832. 



Court’s Letter. 



Per Diem. 

j Prr Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 


Infantry: 



.S'. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. s. d. 

£. .s. d. 


Colonel . . • • 

• • 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

— 

— 

1 

Lieutenant-colonel 

• ■ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

— 



Major •• •• 

• • 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

18 

0 

o 

o 

— 


Captain •• 

• • 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 0 «} 

— 


Lieutenant 

• • 

0 

o 

0 

0 

8 

i\ 

0 1 <i 

— 


Ensii>n .. •• 

• • 

0 

1 

0 

0 

r> 

8 

0 1 :) 

— 

1 

Superintending Surgeon 

0 

Li 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 10 

— 


Surgeon •• •• 

. . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 0 ({ 

— 


Assistant Surgeon 

• • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 10 



Cav vuiy : 











(’oloncl . . . . 

• • 

1 

12 

8 

1 

12 

8 


1 — 


Lieutenant-colonel 

• • 

J 

2 

10 

1 

8 

0 

0 0 2 

1 — 

■25tli Nov. 1828 

Major •• .. 


0 

U) 

1 

0 

10 

.2 

0 0 2 

— • 


Captain .. 

. . 

0 

11 

i) 

0 

14 

7 

— 

© 

o 


Lieutenant •• 

. . 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 


I’ornet 


0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

0 

— 

— 


Artillery : 











(Colonel .. 

• • 

1 

o 

0 

1 

•i 

0 




Lieutenant-colonel 

• ■ 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

— 

— 


Major . . •• 

• . 

0 

Li 

0 

0 

18 

11 

0 1 11 

— 




Per Month. 







Captain .. •• 

•• 

17 

10 

0 

0 

11 

1 

— 

— 


lieutenant •• 

■ • 

8 

Li 

0 

0 

8 

10 

— 

— 


Second Lieutenant 

• • 

7 

10 

0 

0 

i 

7 





In ltU:t the rurlough Pay of the Oflicers of I^ngincers was the same as that of the Infantry ; in 
Nofcmber it was assimilated to that of the Artillery Officers. — Letter to Reiigal, dated 25tli 


November 

East-India House, 
14th Feb. 


(Errors excepted) 

JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Acets. 


Aitesdfx (A.), 
No. 70. 

Ibites of 
Vurloiitjh l*ay. 
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\ PPI M»I < (A.), 
iSio. 71. 

\'1I. — Ftirlou^Ii, 
Kctirniifiit, 
aud I’lMittions. 


d 


pq 

pH 

o. 



(Errors excepted) 

East-India House, JAMES C. MELVILL, 

29th February 1832. Aud, India Accts. 
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Appf.mht (A.), 
No. 72. 

Kales of Ketiring 
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Arri'Miix (A.), 

No. 7a. 

^ ^ RETURN ol' the Number of Kuropkan Commi.^sj.sionkp Officers in receipt of the 

and Pension’s. Ulll and TIalf-Pay, with the amount of Charge in each Year, from the commencement 

of the Retiring Regulation, in to the present lime, specify ing the Proportion per 

Hundred of Retired Olhcers in a separate Column to the authorized Establishment. 


APPENDIX (A.) -No. 73. 






Number of 
Oflicers 

Amount 

of 

Anthori/ed 

Fstublisliincnt. 

Proportion 
per Huuflretl. 





rulKNlhilf-l'ay. 

Cliarjiie. 





9 


2142 

0-41 

175m 


... 


22 

0720 

2000 

0-95 

1709 



... 

09 

9050 

2592 

1-5 

IHOO 

... 

... 


51 

17090 

25159 

1-78 

inoi 


... 

... 

71 

20452 

000 4 

2 0 

1002 



... 

78 

21000 

0174 

2- 15 

io(m 




90 

29040 


2*92 

nun 




101 

0.00 W 

0070 

007 

100.3 

• •• 

... 

... 

1 10 

42071 

0014 

101 

lOOO 




157 

40030 

0090 

4-21 

1007 


... 

... 

101 

12050 

:h)()7 

400 

looa 


... 


220 

50221 

3007 

5-04 

DtOi) 



... 

210 

00515 

0910 

01 2 

1010 


... 

... 

200 


0951 

0.30 

1011 




200 

70001 

0951 

0-75 

1012 




290 

77719 

0951 

7-54 

1810 


... 


01 1 

0007 1 

05105 

7*5)7 

101 1 

• •• 


• •• 

020 

OlOOO 

0905 

0*2 

1015 

« • • 

... 


:102 

795100 

4004 

0*10 

1010 

a • • 



Oil 

00514 

1120 

0-27 

1017 

• . . 

... 

• • • 

015 

05271 

0285 

10-5 

1010 




050 

00000 

0I!)() 

1011 

1019 


... 


050 

01109 

455)0 

70 

1020 



• •• 

070 

007 12 

4020 

0*0 

1021 

... 



075 

00092 

1005) 

7*5)0 

1022 




077 

02012 

4009 

JPO 1 

1020 


... 


092 

04594 j 

4920 

7 5)0 

1024 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

402 

02595 

.501 1 

002 

1025 

• •• 

% ••• 

• •• 

442 

09000 

5191 

0*55) 

1020 


... 

• • • 

417 

9409 4 

5050 

8*0 4 

1027 




477 

90099 

5422 

0*0 

1020 


... 

##• 

491 

101074 

5 100 

9*01 

1829 

• •• 

... 


507 

100741 

4000 

10-45) 

1000 

■ . • 

... 


520 

107093 

4000 

10*75 

1001 

... 

... 

••• 

540 

115790 

4800 

11-20 


JAMIES C. MFJ.VILL, 

And, India Acets. 


J’lasU India lIousC; 
Feb. ia;P2. 


(Errors excepted) 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 74. 


Appendix (A.), 
No. 71. 


Uatc.s I’cnsions 
troin Lonl Clive’s 
I'uud. 


STATEMENT of the Rates of Pensions payable to European Officers and 
Soldiers, and their Widows from Lord Clive’s Fund. 


RANK. 

Daily Rate 
of l*cnsi(»ii to 
Ofli»*erfi A. SoldiiTS. 

Daily Rato 
of IN'ii^ifiii to 
W idttws. 


s. 

tl. 

N'. 

d. 

Colonels .. .. .. .. .. •• 

12 

(> 

i\ 

\\ 

Lieutenant-colonels and Members of Medical Hoards .• 

10 

0 

o 

0 

Majors, Senior Chaplain, and Superintending Surgeons 

7 

<; 

:i 

5> 

Captains and Surgeons 

5 

0 

2 

<; 

lieutenants and Assistant Surgeons 

2 

0 

1 

:) 

Ensigns •• •• .. •• •. •• •• .. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Conductors of Stores 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Serjeants of Artillery .. •• .. .. •• .. 

0 

0 

0 


Ditto — ha\ ing lost a limb •• 

1 

0 

— 


Privates of xXrtillery •• ,, .. .• .. 

0 

(> 

0 

0 

Ditto — ha\ ing lost a limb •• .. 

0 

!1 

— 


Nori-eommissioned Otlieers and Privates of Infantry . . 

0 

If 

0 

oi 


The following* Scale of Pensions for Non-commissioned Ollicors and Private Sohliers was 
established by the Court’s Resolution of the 14tli of April 1810, communicated to Go- 
vernment of llcugal ill the Court’s Despatch, dated ;21st July IHlt), and published in 
General Orders, dated 5lh February 18J30. 

All Serjeants having actually served 21 years, whereof the last eight years in the capacity of 
Serjeants, to ho allowed l.v. a day, over and above the Pension derivable from Lord Clive’s Fund. 

All Serjeants having served 14 years, and discharged on account of debilitated constitutions, to 
be allowed Is. a day. 
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Appfndix (A.), 
No. 71. 


VII. — 

Kotirpnu'ut, uud 
Vcobious. 


All Corporal.'^ and Privates di.sc1iargecl attLeirovrn request, after 21 years’ service, to be allowed 
l.v. a (lay. 

All (\)rporal.'( and Privates discharged as unfit on account of broken constitutions, having served 
14 >(*ars, to be allowed Or/, a day. 

If wounded and totally unable to contribute to earn a livelihood, after 21 years’ service, to be 
allowed is. lOr/. a day. 

If wounded, but able to contribute to earn a livelihood, after 21 years* service, to be allowed 
1.S-. 4r/. a day. 

If wounded and unable to contribute to earn a livelihood, after 14 years’ ser\ic(3, to be allowed 
l.v. Or/, a day. 

If wounded, but able to contribute to earn a livelihood, after 14 years’ service, to be allowed 
1.v. a day. 

If rendered totally unable to earn a livelihood from wounds, under 14 years’ service, to be 
allowed la. Or/, a day. 

If wounded, but able to contribute to earn a livelihood, under 14 years’ service, to be allowed 
Or/, a day. 


‘No Soldier is entitled to the benefit of the Regulations under 21 years’ .service, unless lii.s 
discharge contain a rer^oniuiendation for Pension from the Government under which he may have 
served. 

Military rurid Ollice, East-1 ndia House, A. BRYCE, 

2tJth Eebruury 1032, Paym. Military Fund, 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 75. 


RETURN of the Number of Ofpickrs and Soldiers, and their Widows in receipt of 
Pensions from Lord Clive’s Fund; with also the aggregate Amount of Charge in 
each Year from 1813 to tlic present time. 


DATES. 

Number 

of 

Oflicers. 

Number 

of 

Soldiers. 

N umber 
of 

Widows. 

AggreRalo 
Amount of Charge. 








t*. 

.V. 

d. 

From 25 Dec. 

1813 to 

24 

Dec. 1814 

53 

352 

144 

13421 

0 

0 

— 

1814 

— 

1815 

50 

384 

141 

12799 

13 

2 

— 

1815 

— 

1810 

53 

400 

140 

13201 

10 

2 

— 

ISKS 

— 

1817 

54 

414 

155 1 

130G5 

1 

4 

— 

1817 

— 

1818 

51 

432 

104 

13742 

13 

10 

— 

1818 

— 

1810 


437 

170 

15120 

0 

0 

« — 

1815) 

— 

1820 

55 

457 

201 

18280 

14 

0 

— 

1820 

— 

1821 

58 

480 

203 

10470 

14 

0 

— 

1821 

— 

1822 

55 

510 

214 

19314 

2 

1 

— 

1822 

— 

1823 

59 

583 

233 


o 

0 

— 

1823 

— 

1821 

54 

010 

250 



10 

— 

1824 

— 

1825 

32 

000 

201 

22507 

0 

11 

— 

1825 

— 

1820 

35 

082 

303 

20215 

1 

4 

— 

1820 

— 

1827 

35 

780 

333 

28502 

15 

2 


1827 

— 

1828 

30 

890 

340 

31937 

8 

11 

— 

1828 

— 

1820 

37 

1085 

372 

35115 

3 

4 

— 

1820 

— 

1830 

30 

1111 

380 

.30000 

10 

11 

— 

1830 

— 

1831 

44 

1145 

300 

30349 

0 

5 


(Errors excepted) 

Military Fund Oflice, East-Tndia House, 

17tli March 1832. 


A. RRYCE, 

Payiii. Military Fund, 


ArrENDix (A.), 
No. 75. 

Number of 
Pensioners on 
Lord Clive’s Fund. 
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ArrcNnix (H.) 

(I.)— Circular 
Letter from 
T. H. Villiers, Esq. 
2d Feb. 1822. 


APPENDIX (B.) 


CIRCULAR J.ETTER to OFFICERS of the Indian Service, and REPLIES 

thereto. 


(1.)— CIRCULAR LETTER from T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. dated India Board, 

ad February 1832. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to inform you that it is their 
intention to propose your beins^ called as a witness before the East-Jndia Committee in the 
course of the inquiries which they will probably instil ute into the state of the military 
force at the three Presidencies ; and 1 am to state that the Board will feel much obliged 
for any information and opinions which your experience may enable yon to oiler on the 
following points, in regard to the particular branch of the service, or department of the 
general slalf to which you may belong, or to which your experience or information may 
extend, and for a specification of any papers on the subject to which it may appear to you 
u.seful to direct attention. 

1. The past and present strength, distribution, and organisation of the several branches 
of the military force of the three Frcsidencies. 

2. The same as to the several stall' and subsidiary departments. 

3. The uiriount of force ordinarily embodied in dilferent (juarters, with rcfcrcmcc to the 
probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic disturbers of the peace, each 
arm heung considered separately; and the different portions of our Indian empire which 
are distinguished by marked characteristics, being adverted to in their order, with reference 
to their mutual dependence. 

4. The constitution of the several branches of the army, with rciference to its experienced 
or probable offect— 

1st, On the efficiency of our military force. 

2d, On the economy with which it is provided. 

3d, On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it. 

Note . — The influence of the ndditif)ns made to the army within the period under 
review, an<l of the employment of military men in civil stations; the sSiiitableness of 
the several establishments to the purposes for whi(;h they have been, or are likely to 
bo, needed ; the fitness of the rules relative to the numbers, pay, qualification, enlist- 
ment, promotion, furlough, and retirement of the several ranks, European and Native; 
the expediency of the proportion of European and Native corps, will, under this head, 
bo adverted to. 

f5. The effect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, in respect to 
efficiency, good spirit, and economy, and the probable consequences of bringing the whole 
directly under the authority of ministers and eslahlishments of the Crown ; the several arms 
being separately considered, willi distinction of Europeans and Natives. 

(i. Whether there may be grounds to infer, that if flic Company’s army were under the 
government of King’s ministers, any considerable saving of expense would ensue, by the 
reduction, or consolidation of establishments generally, or in time of peace, by less charge- 
able plans of recruiting or pensioning (including under the former head arrangements for 
the appointment and education of cadets, and the conveyance of troops from England to 

India 
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India, and under the latter, all retiring provisions made at the expense of the Government); 
hy the more econoinieal provision and appropriation of stores ; hy cheaper freight; or by 
other more frugal arrangements and how far an opposite result is to he appreheniled. 

7. Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with the army 
might he expected from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India, or in any 
of our Eastern colonics. 

8. What would he the probable eflccts of having the whole Indian army under one Gover- 
nor and one Commander-in-chief. 

0. Ifow far the existing s\sleni of Government direction and control, in so far as the same 
may depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enactment, is, in its inllucnce on the 
army, productive of good or evil, as compared with any changes which have been, or may bo, 
suggested as expedient, on grounds of efficiency, economy and security. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

T. Hyde Vii.likrs. 


(2.) -REPLY of Lieutenant-colonel SaIiMOND, dated 24lb February 18112. 

Q. 1. 'Fbe past and present strength, distribution, and organi;ea1ion of the several 
branclies of the inililary force of the three Presidencies. 

The past and present strength, organization and distribution of the armies ot‘ the three 
PresidtMicies is shown in the Returns which have been forwarded to the Committee from the 
Military Secretary’s OHic(* at the India House. They are further explained by a map, 
which has also been forwarded. 

Q. 2. Tlie same as to the several stull'and subsidiary departments. 

An abstract Return of the several stalf and subsidiary departmonts is annexed. 

ABSTRACT RETLTUN. 


Til AlprcBPiil, 

Number of OUicers. Number of Oflicers. 



BENGAL. 

. 

(/i 

< 

PC 

Q 

< 

?? 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

BENGAL. 

■A 

< 

Q 

< 

C£ 

O 

a 

TOTAL. 

A djiitant-gcnoral’s department 

21 

2o 

12 

5M 

20 


20 

77 

Quartermaster- generars ditto . . . . , . 

2 

11 

:i 

JO 

t< 

12 

<! 

20 

Commissariat ditto 

10 

11 

o 

20 

21 

27 

0 

57 

8tiid ditto 

0 





;i 

11 


1 

12 

Audit ditto 


;i 

0 

!> 

1 

4 

4 

12 

Pay ditto 

H 

i;i 

0 

27 

1 2 

17 

<> 

B3 

Judge Advocate’s ditto .. .. 

.2 

(> 

J 

10 

0 

10 


21 

Military Board .. .. .. .. .. 1 

:i 

:i 

:i 

0 

.7 

B 

■ 

8 

Survey or-gmcral’s department 

1 

1 

:i 

o 

2 

1 1 

i 3 

6 

Clothing Board and Agents . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

! ^ 

0 

Total 


1 

1 117 

1 1 

|lo:j 

07 

|5. 

271 


Ai’rrNDiY (B.), 
continued. 

(1 .) — Circular 
LettiT from 
T. H. Villiers, Esq. 
2a Fob. is:i2. 


I ' -Ili'ply 
of oloiiol 

.SiilMioiia, 

2 all Fob. 1S32. 
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AprrNDix (R.), 
continued, 

f2.)“Reply 
of TJeiil.-ooloncl 
SbIhioikJ, 
24th Feb. 1832. 


Q. 3. The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with reference 
to the probable occasion of llieir services against foreign or domestic disturbers of the 
peace, each arm being considered separately ; and the different portions of our Indian 
empire, which are distinguished by marked characteristics, being adverted to in their 
order, with reference to their mutual dependence. 

An inspection of the map, before referred to, will satisfactorily explain tlie position of all 
the troops in India. 

The Native infantry which are stationed in the British territories may be properly consi- 
dered as the standing force of the country, by which its quiet and subjection is ensured, yet 
ready to be withdrawn for systematic military purposes when wanted, their places being 
supplied temporarily by local levies. 

The Native infantry stationed in the territories of protected allies, as shown in the 
map, arc posted there in virtue of formal treaties, their expense being paid by the several 
princes for whose protection they arc employed. They answer the same purposes in 
those territories as when stationed in the British possessions, and they arc at all times 
available to the British (Joverninent in case of foreign war, or when wanted for the sup- 
pression of vicinal commotion. 

All these potentates are bound to render aid, according to their respective means, and 
.several of them are engaged by treaty to supply specified contingents of horse and foot, 
to the amount of about 20,000 horse and 0,000 foot. 

The horse arc certainly capable of forming good light troops ; but it may be doubted 
whether, as a matter of general policy, it would not he wiser to discountenanct^, rather than 
enforce or encourage, the retention of armies by Native princes. 

One of the greatest advantages contemplated by Lord Wellesley to arise out of the esta- 
blishment of paramount British authority in India was the desuetude of arms by the Native 
princes of the country. The embodying of contingent forces checks the operation of this 
principle; and it may be doubted whether the aid of such reinforcements in war (who must 
then be paid and fed like our own troops) is not more than counterbalanced by training men 
to arms, whose tidclity can never safely be trusted either in peace or war. 

The corps of Native infantry posted on the frontiers of independent states, such as the 
Punjab, Cutcli, Ncpaul and Burniah, besides answering the purposes already descrihe»l, 
must he considered as part of an army always ready to attack, or repel, the powers immedi- 
ately in front of them. 

With the Native infantry, or at no groat distance from them, are usually posted, for 
reasons suilicienlly obvious, some regiments of Europeans, mostly of his Majesty’s service. 
They form the nuclei of all armies assembled for an actual campaign, upon whom the 
greatest tiependence is placed, and whose health, discipline and efficiency are therefore 
always most sedulously attended to. 

The European cavalry (all King’s) are in the same manner stationed, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, among, or near to, the Company’s Native cavalry. 

Almost the whole of the Bengal and Bombay cavalry are stationed near the north- 
western frontier; and it would seem to he advisable that so many of the Madras cavalry 
as may be judged necessary in the present state of India should be advanced as near as 
possible to the same position, seeing that it is there only that their services are likely to 
be useful. 

The artillery, European and Native, horse and foot (with the exception of a few troops 
and companies collected at the head-quarters of each Presidency), arc distributed among 
the several military posts, in proportion to the number of troops of the line by whom those 
posts arc occupied, as will be seen on reference to the Returns and the map. 

The whole of the cavalry and the Europeans of all arms (cavalry, infantry and artillery) 

may 
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may bo considered as held in constant readiness for a catnpaig'n ; their only use in peace 
being to overawe the Natives. 

A large portion of them are posted on the frontier, which by oiir late conquests has been 
much narrowed, and is now unusually compact, extending almost in a direct line from the 
Himalaya mountains to the mouth of the Indus. 

British India may be considered as divided into two great and well known geographical 
portions ; If indostan, which is occupied hy the Bengal, and a portion of the Bombay, 
army; and the Deccan, occupied by the Madras army and the remainder of the Bombay 
army. 

The troops of which the diftcrent armies are composed are, with the exception of Europeans, 
recruited each in their own districts : thus the Bengal troops are lliiidostanees ; the Madras, 
Deccanees; and the Bombay troops a mixture of both. 

By the extent of our conquests since the beginning of the present century, the troops of 
the several Prcsi<lencies, which used to be posted far apart, are now brought into juxta-posi- 
lion with each other. 

It has, however, always been considered an objeef of policy not to intermix them unneces- 
sarily, n(»r for longer periods than the actual exigencies of the service require. And it has 
been held to be equally advisable to coniine their recruiting to the territories respectively 
occupied by each of them. 

It is obvious that by these means furlough (an object of paramount importance to Native 
soldiers) is iniicli facilitated, and (what is of far greater importance) a community of feeling 
and interests among the several Native armies is avoided. 

'Fhe pay and allowances of all the troops of all the Presiilencies, European and Native, 
have been equalized, as far as the Supreme Coverninent have thought it necessary or pru- 
dent to do so, in times of peace; and in time of war, whenever they meet on conjnncl service, 
the most favourable rates of pay and rations enjoyed by any branch are granted to the 
whole. 

It has been suggested, with a view to the more ecpiitable distribution of promotion, 
arising out of the occasional anginentations and reductions of the army, that the troops 
of the three I’residcncies should be consolidated ; but the prospect of an augmentation by 
regiments of an army which has been already diminished to the amount of 100.000 men 
without the disbandment of a single regiment, and might bo re-aiigmeiitcd to the same 
extent without raising a new one, is too remote to justify any innovation upon that 
ground. 

With respect to the redu 4 ;;tion of regiments, a scheme has been submitted for inaking such 
reductions, when recpiired, benelicial, rather than injurious, to the oHicors of the diiiiiniijlicd 
cstablishinenl. 

In any event, as no augmentation or reduction of whole regiments can bo made with- 
out the sanction and authority of the Governor-Gencjral, he can always so arrange (as 
indeed he has been tlirected to do) that the advantages or disadvantages arising Iruiu 
augmentations or reductions shall bo fairly apportioned among the oflicers of the three 
Presidencies. 

Q. 4. The consideration of the several branches of the army with reference to its 
experienced or probable clfect — 

Isl, On the cflicieiicy of our military force. 

2d, The economy with which it is provided. 

3d, On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it. 

Note . — The influence of the additions made to the army within the period under 
review, and of the employment of niiliiary men in civil situations; the suitableness of 
the several establishments to the purposes for which they have been, or are, likely to 

be 
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he needed ; llie fitness of the rules relative to tlic numbers, pay, <|ualiricalioii, enlist- 
iiioiit, promotion, lurlougli and fetireineiit of the several ranks. European and Native ; 
the expediency of the proportion of European and Native corps, will, under this head, 
be adverted to. 

T.liere seems to be no reason to (picstion the olTiciency ol our military force in India, 
nor its ^mod spirit, either among Europeans or Natives, ollicers or soldiers, nor the economy 
with wliicli it is pro\ided. 

No permanent additions have been made to the army within the period under review, 
numerically considered, although there are certainly more corps, and consequently more 
iMiropcan officers now than in J813. 

This result arises from the armies having* been augmented from time to time by regiments 
and battalions (by which the officers gained promotion), and reduced only by companies, or 
the disl)andmcnt of privates. 

The several establishments now existing appear t(» ho well suited to the purposes 
for which they arc entertained, and well proportioned each to the other. Some reduc- 
tion might, however, 1 conceive, be made,* so as greatly to dimiuish the expense with- 
out impairing, in some instances perhaps improving, our security in that distant 
empire. 

General considerations of policy require that the most powerful weapons of war, the 
artillery and cavalry, those arms which enable ns to command the supplies and resources 
of the country, ought not to he trusted in the hands of Natives, further than uncontroll- 
able necessity exacts. 

On these grounds, as well as on account of their greater proportionate expense, I 
should propose to reduce all the Native artillery, horse and lout.t 

The irregular cavalry, five regiments, ought also to ho reduced upon the same principle. 
The annual expense of these corps amounts to, rupees 11, 00, ()()(). 

A large proportion of the Native cavalry (which, however serviceable in war, are use- 
less in peace, and at all times dangerous) might also, I eonceivo, he reduced with safety and 
advantage.^ 1 am even of opinion that it would he good policy to increase the iiiimher of 
European cavalry regiments in India, reducing an ec|ual nuinher of Kuropean infantry, and 
an equal number of Native cavalry ; by which means not only would our security he im- 
proved, hut our expenses materially decreased. § 

fen thousand European cavalry and horse artillery could command all the resources 

of 


* All the lodian Governments have lately admKted that they had superlluous troops. 

t Bengal, throe troops of Native horse artillery (each 90,000 rupees per aniuini) Rs. 2,70 000 

Madras, two ditto diUo 1,80,000 

Three battalions of golundauzc (one at each Presidency) 0,00,000 


Rupees 10,50,000 

Minus a provision for the Knropean comniissioned olHcers. ' 

Native artillcry-iiien were formerly employed in India only for temporary purposes, in consequence of a deficiency 
of Lurupean recruits, and have been, until lately, invariably disbaiulcd as soon as the temporary pressure ceased. 
The brigades of European artillery are now complete at all the Presidencies. 

X Kengal, two regiments of Native cavalry, annual expense Rs. 8,00,000 

Madras, four ditto ditto 10,00,000 

Roinbay, one ditto ditto ’ ...... 4,00,000 


Rupees 28,00,000 


^ A regiment of Kuropc^an infantry costs, per annum, about Rs. C,50,ouo 

A regiment of Native cavalry, about 4,00,000 


A regiuL'iit of light dragoons, about 


Rupees 10,50,000 
.. Rs. 7.50 000 
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of India, and could put down insurrection in any part of it almost instantaneously. Native 
cavalry and Native liorsc artillery cannot, it is obvious, be so safely trusted. 

In elTecting the saving contemplated in those reductions (which are calculated in the 
gross), a considerable allowance must be made for a provision for the European cominissioii- 
ed oflicers of the corps to be disbanded, which provision ought to bt‘ upon a scale so liberal 
as to induce a number of officers ecpiivalcnt to the tiuniber to be disbanded to accept a com- 
muted allowance for their respective commissions. 

In that case the reduction would operate favourably, rather than injuriously, upon the 
interests of the officers generally. For those only would retire who wished to do so, 
whilst the chances of staff appointments to those who remained in the service woultl bo 
improved by a reduction in the number of aspirants for those appointments, yet their pro- 
motion would not bo impeded. 

Th us a colonel for every regiment or battalion reduced might be o(Tere«l, say 8 
years’ purchase of his pay and off-reckonings, that is, of his aggregate receipts. whiUi in 
Europe .... .... .... .... .... «... Us 711,800 

A lieutenant-colonel might be offered 10 years’ purchase of his retiring pay 28,800 

A iniijor 11 ditto .... .... .... .... .... 20,700 

A captain 15 ditto .... .... .... .... .... 2I,()U0 

A lieutenant 17 ditto .... .... .... .... .... 12.240 

An ensign, cornet, or second lieutenant 18 ditto .... .... *10,*W)8 

according to their rt'speclivc chances of life, and by which in a few years a very large saving 
would accrue to the Slate.t 

These payments are proposed to lj(» made in India, witli a view to the relief of the Ifome 
IVeasiii V, and should bo proportionately augmented in reference to the loss by exchange 
and reinitlancc to Europe. 

This proposition (of pacing retiring pensions in India) is but a temporary and insulated 
measure; but if the exclusive trade with China be withdrawn from the Company, it will 
probalily bo necessary to make all retiring allowances payable in India, by which one of Iho 
strongest ties of India to England would be broken. 

Had some scheme of this kind been matured before the reductions conscrpient on the 
teriiiinatiun of llie llurmese \\i\r took place, those reductions might have been made in a 
way which w ould have more than doubled the savings which ensued from Ibein. In fact, 
tlie difficulty of reducing the Company’s troops by regiments, wbci> their services arc no 
longer wanted, constitutes at this uiomcnt the greatest defect in their military arrange- 
ments. 

A scheme of this kind would also be beneficial in weeding the army of many old and 
ineflieient officers, who would be glad to retire if such an offer were made to them, but 
who now linger on in hopes of higher pension at a future period. 

The European regiments also might be reduced to the number serving in India ante- 
cedently to the Burmese war;| that is, four regiments of Ilis Majesty’s service, sent to 
India on that occasion, might now be recalled, which would still leave a greater propor- 
tion 
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♦ Those rules aretuken from the Government Annuity Tubles, e.icli oflicer being supimsed to enter llie service at 
seventeen years of age, and the annual casualties being estimated at 5 per ctMit. for all ages. They do not show 
arcuratc results, hut approximate near enough for practical purposes. 

The payments are calculated on pay or subsistence ouly, but the savings to the Company would be of all Indian 
allowances. 

t A regiment of Native cavalry costs, about Rs. 1,00,000 per annum. 

J)illo of Native infantry or g<dundauze 2,40,000 ditto 

The conimnted allowance, as proposed, would amount to 3,70,752 ditto 

The Native oilicers would of course be seconded upon other regiments until absorbed by casualties. 

4 Four regiments of European infantry, annual expense, rupees 26,00,000. 
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tion of Kiiropoans to Natives Ilian existed at the end of Lord Wellesley’s government in 
1807. The Native soldiers were then as six to one to the Europeans. They would now 
be only five to one.* 

There does not appear to he any defect in the rules relative to the pay, qualification, 
enlistment, promotion, furlough, or retirement of the several ranks, European or Native; and 
the present establishments seem to be generally well suited to the purposes for which they 
have been, or arc likely to be, required. 

AVith respect to the employment of military men in civil situations, these may be classed 
under the following heads; 

Political Employments. 

Pay Department. 

Audit ditto. 

Judge Advocate’s ditto. 

Military Secretary’s ditto. 

Military Board ditto. 

Clothing Board ditto. 

Barrack ditto. 

Building ditto (including Canals and Roads). 

Coinmi.si»ariat ditto; and 

8tiid ditto. 

As to the employment of military men in the Political Departments, of whom 

il9 in Bengal, 

13 at Madras, and 
6 at Bombay, 


Total ri8, 

are now so engaged, it may be observed, that in all countries some rewards must be helil 
out to stimulate exertion and to reward merit, particularly in a service like that of India, 
to which no man of respectable condition would devote himself had he not a reasonable 
prospect, if ho should escape the dangers of the climate and of his profession, of obtaining 
a competency whereMilh to provide for a family, and pass his latter days in comfort at 
home. 

The qualifications of many military men for political, and even for judicial and revenue 
offices, cannot be doubted. Experience has decided that point. 

Upon all occasions of new conquest their employment has boon found indispensable; but 
us Ibe country subsides into peace their services are gradually dispensed with, and their 
places are occupied by the Company’s civil .servants. 

As residents at Asiatic courts they are peculiarly acceptable and useful. Their military 
habits and character are congenial with those of the chieftains to whom they are accre- 
dited, whilst their experience in military affairs particularly (jiialifies them to appreciate 
the discipline and efficiency of the troops with which we may have to co-operate as allies, 
or attack as enemies. 

The situation of residents at foreign courts is also an object both of honorary and pecu- 
niary ambition, and the prospect of attaining it has the best effect in stimulating military men 
to employ their leisure hours in qualifying themselves for it. 

Department. 

The appointment of military men to oQices in the Pay Department is sanctioned by the 
practice of Jlis Majesty’s service. 

Up 


* in lb25 tht'y were as lea to oue. 
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Up to the year 1801, the pay masterships in India were held by civil servants, but the 
extreme neglect of duty by those gentlemen in Bengal, and their reluctance to go on 
foreign service, added to the frequent defalcations in their accounts, induced me at that 
time to recommend to Lord Wellesley, Ihen at the head of the Bengal Government, to 
transfer the oflice to the military. My recommendation was attended to and subse- 
quently extended to the other Governments. No defalcations have sinco occurred at any 
of the Presidencies.* 

Audit Department. 

This is a branch, or rather the head, of the Pay Department, ami requires such a 
knowledge of the localities of India, the habits, wants, manners, and customs both of 
the European and Native soldiery, of the resources of the country, and of all the orders of 
GtJvernmeiit in the Military Department, that no person but an experienced olTicer can be 
qiialiiied for such a situation. 

When there is no military secretary (as at Madras and Bombay) the military auditor- 
general is the habitual adviser of the Government on all subjects of military finance; 
the adjutant and cjuartermastcrs-general being considered the personal staff of the Coin- 
niander-in-chief. Upon the judicious selection for this oflice and that of the adjutant- 
general of the army, the discipline, economy, and eflicicncy of the Indian armies 
mainly depend. For however talented the Governors and Cornmunders-in-chief of the 
several Presidencies may be, they generally arrive in India quite ignorant of its localities, 
and must in military matters for a considerable time, rely upon the iiiformatiun and 
experience of those two functionaries, whose services indeed, for good or evil, are in 
unceasing reipiisitioii. 

Upon the report of the military auditor-general, not only do the Indian Governments 
habitually rely in all cases connected with military expenditure, but the home authorities 
place the greatest coniidenco in their reports, and frequently refer to them in aid of their 
judgment on disputed questions of that nature. 

The military ‘ auditor-general ought therefore always to be chosen from among tho 
Company's military servants; and, as the confidence reposed in him is unusually great, 
bis salary ought to be proportionally liberal. A deputy similarly qualitied is also requisite 
to supply bis place incase of sickness. Two assistants from the army have likewise been 
allowed of late years, aud apparently with good results. 

Jud(fe Advovale-yeneraVs Department. 

The judge advocate-general might with propriety be, as at home, a barrister ; but the 
deputy judge advocates can be more cheaply and easily furnished from the army, according 
to the practice in the King’s service, than in any other way. 

The IMilitarij Secretary's Department . 

These officers, three in number, arc taken from the army only in Bengal. At the other 
Presidencies they are civil servants. The Bengal system seems preferable. 

Military Board. 

In Bengal the Military Board is composed of two officers, especially appointed to it, with 
competent salaries ; to whom are added the chief engineer, the coinmandailt of artillery, 
and the chief magistrate in Calcutta, without separate salaries. At Madras the Board is 
composed of the Coiiimaiidcr-in-chief, the chief engineer, commandant of artillery, 

adjulant- 

• The case of C«)lonel ('arfr.ic is quite peculiar, hin^inj; iillo{;ei1icr upon the fact of whether a tumbril of treasure 
was, or was uut, returned, during a cuinpaigu, to the Uajah of Mysore. 

2 E 
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adjutant' jjenenil, (|nartcrjnaster-«^oneral, and military amlitnr-<;(.*rioral, all without separate 
salaries. At Hoinhay, the Military Hoard, which was formerly composed like that at 
Madras (as was the Bengal Board) of the great army functionaries, without salaries, has 
lati‘1) been abolished altogether. 

'J'lie system may therefore be considered as experimental. The Boards in Bengal and 
Madras have each a secretary and assistant taken from the army. 


CliUhing Board, 

These Boards are composed, at all the Presidencies, of tlio military auditor-general, 
commandant of artillery, chief engineer, adjutant-general, and (|uartm*master-g(Mieral, if 
colonels in the army; to whom are joined any other colonels of regiments who may happen 
to be at any time resident at the several Presidencies, all without salaries. 

The on’-reckonings of all the Presidencies are thrown into a common stock, and divided 
eipially among the colonels of the line and artillery. The colonels ot engineers receive an 
ecpiivalent from the public treasury. The shares amount to about .£()()() a year. The colonels 
are permitted to niceive them and resitle in England. A secretary to each Clothing Board 
is allowed from the army. 

Ill liengal the clothing for the army is made up under the inspection of two agents, 
military men. At lloinbay one agent, also an officer, is found sullicieiit. 

At Madras the <‘lothing has of late years been supplied by contract, under the inspection 
of tlie Clothing Board ; and as the system has been found both cheap and efficient, it will 
probably he extended to the other Presidencies. 

Barrack l}e2)arimea t . 


There are but three officers withdrawn from the army for this department at all the 
Presidencies. 


Btiildhi(/s, Cauah, and Hoads. 


Most of these works are, and all arc ordered to be, executed by officers of engineers. 


Comvilssariai and Stud Depart me nis. 


The Stud Department, except as a branch of the Commissariat, employing one or two 
odicers at each Presidency, will probably soon be abolished. There are at present 12 
ollicers in ]3cngal, and one at Bombay, employed in that line. 

But the Commissariat Department absorbs no less than 21 officers in Bengal. 

25 do. Madras. 

9 do. Bombay. 


Total (kj 

The Commissariat was established in 1809. In 1828, Sir Thomas Munro recorded his 
opinion that it had been found economical in peace and efficient in war. The public 
records of Madras continn this opinion. 

In Bengal and at Bombay some frauds have been discovered ; and the Court of Directors 
have desired the several C#overnmen(s of India to review the subject, and transmit their 
opinion, whether, in the present tramjiiil stale of India, the Commissariat supplies might 
not be obtaiitcd in a cheaper and more satisfaclory manner by contract. 

There are undoubtedly greatly objections to the employment of military men in a depart- 
meiU so essentially mercantile, independently of the objection of withdrawing so many 
officers ivoui military duty. But it must bo considered that, in times of war, the 
armies iu the field must have a Commissariat; that there is no class ol men in India 
to furnish a Commissariat but the military ; and that the knowledge and experience 

acquired 
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acquired by Commissariat officers in peace eminently qtialilios tliem for the conduct of lliat 
department in war. 

It should also be considered that the offices to which milifary men are eli!^i])le are but 
few in proportion to Iheir numbers, and that Ihc salaries attached to them allbrd the only 
means of providing’ for a family durinj;* their progress to a regiment. 

'.riie Return'^ shows that the luiinber of civil, political ainl misrellaneons offices not 
strictly of a military nature, held by military men, do not e\en now' (and they are daily 
diminishing) withdraw much more than one officer in each regiment or battalion from his 
military duties. 
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Secret ary and Tlxaminers in CoUeyes, SitperinlendenI of Police ^ and an Assatj Master. 

Those appointments are peculiar to Rengal, and have no d»nibt arisen out of stjuie sup- 
posed peculiar lilncss of individual ollicers for the appointments rospcctivoly held by 
them. 

Q. 5. The cITect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, in respect 
to efficiency, good spirit and economy, and the jirobable conse(| nonces of bringing 
the whole directly under the authority of Ministers and establishnu nis «)f the ('rown, 
the several arms being separately considered, with di.'^tinclion of Europeans and 
Natives, 

The experience of three <pKirtors of a century has shown that the Company’s army, 
detadied from the King’s, has never hern wanting in efficiency nor in gotnl spirit; somo 
little allowance being made for occasional ebullitions of dissatisfaclion, which have been 
promptly attended to and remov<Ml by the home authorities. The dissalisfactioii itself 
having always arisen from what was considered to be over-economy, sufficiently 
demonstrates that that principle has not been neglected in the Company’s military 
arrangements. 


* Keturu of Odicers in Civil Einployinent, 




- 

— 



Hougal. 

(Madras. 

Hombay. 

Total. 




— 


- 

Political 

39 

13 

Ct 

r,H 

J^l^ masters 

12 

1.3 

0 

33 

Amlit 

\ 

1 

4 

12 

Judu;e Advoeuto 

8 

10 

3 

21 

]MiIiiar> Secretary’s Depiirtniciit 

3 

— 


3 

JVlililai'N Hoard 

5 

3 

— 

8 

Cllothin’g Hoard and Agents 

3 

1 

2 

6 

H.irraeU- master 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Army Commissariat 

21 

2.3 

9 

.3.3 

Stud 

11 

— 

1 

12 

Secretary and EAaminers in Colleges, SuO 
perinleiideiit of Police, and an Assay ? 

7 



7 

Master .*.) 

1 

Total 1 

114 

72 

32 

218 


There are at the three Presidencies 200 regiments and battalions, each having 20 ollicers ; viz. 
i ('olonel. 

I Lieiileiiant-coloncl. 

1 Major. 

5 Captains. 

H Lieutenants. 

4 Cornets and ensigns, or second lieutenants. 

20 
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To bring* tlio Company’s army directly under llie authority of Ministers and establish- 
ments of tlie Crown, unless the Indian territory be also transferred (in which case the 
army must necessarily accompany it), appears to be an experiment at once hazardous and 

eruliiituus. 

o 

\o strong inducement, much less necessity for such a measure, appears to exist now 
more than at any other time. Indeed, the reason formerly pleaded for such a change, 
namely, the jealousies entertained by the King’s officers of the Company’s, and of tho 
Company’s of them, and of each other, at the different Presidencies, has nearly ceased to 
operate. The allowances have been made the same to all (King’s and Company’s) at 
all the Presidencies, and staff appointments and commands fairly apportioned among 
them. 

If even some suppressed feeling of that kind yet remain, a (jiiestion may well be raised, 
whether it bo prejudicial to the national interest; whether it be desirable that all the 
officers of a colonial army of 200,000 men, serving at the distance of half the globe, in a 
rich and fertile conntry, should he united in one common feeling and interest. 

The acquisition of an empire over one-eighth of the population of the world, differing 
from their contpicrors in appearance, in manners and in religion, situated at such a distance, 
and retained at so small a cost to the usurping State, is perhaps the greatest political 
phenornenoii ever exhibited to the admiration of nianlviiul. T’o tamper unnecessarily with 
a meclianism so iiniisnal, so delicate, and yet so powerful, would indicate u spirit of daring 
adventure rather (lian of political prudence. 

It will be remembered that the fear of a transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, 
some 40 years ago, roused a feeling of turbulent apprehension in the minds of the Com- 
pany’s officers, which the arrangement of 170() with difficulty allayecl ; and it is to be 
apprclieiidcd that a renewal of tho same scheme would bo followed by a revival of the 
same feelings. 

Besides the possible objections on the part of the Company’s officers lo be transferred to 
the service of the Crown, where their interests, as a distant body, could so little compete 
with that of Jlis Majesty’s immediate servants, having their general residence in Europe, an 
objection well worthy the deliberation of a statesman presents itself in the possible action 
of the measure on the minds of IXis Majesty’s officers. 

The Indian service is one in which men seek fortune at least as mucli as honour. Ifis 
Majesty’s service is one of almost pure honourable ambition. The stain which the military 
mind may receive from a large and constant admixture of less noble feeling may be 
attended by consc(]ueuccs which no partial good could compensate or redeem. 

If, iiotwithstan*ling the novelty and hazard of the experiment, it should be resolved to 
transfer the Company’s army to the (’ruwn, no bettor scheme can, 1 think bo devised 
for that purpose than the one proposed by Lord Cornwallis in his letter to Mr. Dundas, 
dated 7lb November 1794. 

In that scheme liis Lordship proposed that the Native army should remain a distinct body, 
admitting of no infercbaiiges with the officers of the European establishment ; a principle 
which be justly considered indispensable for the purpose of preventing the most injurious 
supercessions of the local officers by those of greater interest from the homo army. 

The character of Lord Cornwallis stands so high, his public principles were so pure, his 
judgment so sound, that were there not to my mind an essential diilerence in the relative 
condition of the King’s and Company’s officers now and in 1794, and as great difference in 
the slate and condition of the East-India Company itself, I would not venture, whatever 
might be my private misgivings, to combat opinions flowing from such an authority. But, 
as 1 have already observed, the jealousies that formerly subsisted between the King’s and 
Company’s officers, which formed the main ground of Lord Cornwallis’s objection to separate 
establishments, have been removed. 


If 
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Q. (). Whelhor llirro may p;roiimls to infi*r, that, if the Company’s army were 
iindor the j;()vcrnment of King’s Ministers, any considrrahlc saving of expense woiil*! 
eiiMie, by the reduction or consolidation of establishments generally, or in tiim^ of 
peace; by less chargeable plans of recruiling, iiu biding under the former head 
arrangements for the appointment and education of cadets, and the conveyance of 
troops from England to India; and under the latter, all retiring provisions inad(i at 
the expense of the (joveriiinent, by the more economical provision and appropriation 
of stores ; by cheaper freight, or by other more frugal arrangements ; and how far 
an opposite result is to be apprehended i 

If the Company’s army were transferred to the Crown, the allowances made to a few 
King’s stair, of the mljntant and (pmrtcrrnaster-generars departments, might bo saved. 
The salaries of the medical inspector and his two deputies might also he saved. 

A few thousand pounds might also, perhaps, be saved by sending the ordnance cadets, 
now educated at Addiscoinbe, to Woolwich, and the recruits now collected at Clrathain to 
the King’s depots. 

The freight of troops miglit also possibly he reduced; hut all these sav iiigs might, if 
thought advisable, he made, with eipial i'acilily, under the present system (d’ government. 

It is not probable that any reduction could be made in the other charges adverted to in 
this paragraph. 

Q. 7. Whether advantage or disadvantage lo the public interest connected with the 
army might he effected from encouraging the .settlement of Rritish subjects in India, 
or in any of our Eastern colonies i 

Whilst there is deficiency of recruits in Europe, and the Irish nursery seems inexhausti- 
ble, it <loes not appear that any advantage, except the saving of outward freight for the 
soldiers who go to India, and the homeward freight to the few who return, would, iu a 
military point ot view, he d(;rivod from encouraging the settlement of Rritisli subjects 
in fndiu, or in any of «)ur Eastern colonies. It must he recollected, too, that a plen- 
tiful supply of cheap land is essential to colonization, as well as a climate suited to the 
constitution of the proposed colonists, which, if they could be had in India, as tluiv cannot,, 
would, for many generations, rear up only a nation of husbandmen, a class to whom military 
service is proverbially ungrateful. 

If even, after a great length of time, such colonists were to become sufficiently numerous 

to throw out military recruits to the army, they would probably be more dangerous as 
neighbours and allies than serviceable as mercenaries. It was the opinion of Lord 
Cornwallis that all the European regiments serving in India should be frequently relieved, 
and that no European soldier should be allowed to remain there after he became unfit for 
military duty, but pensioned and sent home. 

It is ascertained by experience, that Englishmen cannot increase and multiply in the 

country 


If a lurking jealousy also existed, though not avowed, of the too great |>ovver of the Com- 
pany ^s army, at that lime having twelve regiments of European infantry enrolled in its 
Returns, those regiments have since been reduced to three, and a proportionate increase 
made to Ilis Majesty’s troops. 

If, too, an idea pervaded iiis mind, at that time perhaps well founded, that the Company 
might find it their interest to retain the territory, then yielding a large surplus revenue, and 
the trade, then a gaining one, notwithstanding the proposed transfer of their army to the 
Crown, those ideas must now he abandoned. 

Instead of a surplus revenue there is a large annual deficit, and instead of a gaining, 
there is a losing trade. It cannot, therefore, he the interest of the East-1 ndia Company to 
retain the territory without the army, over whose expenses they could then exercise no 
effectual control. 
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country properly called India, in the hot triangle included between the Himalaya mountains, 
the Indus, and the sea. 

Tl)e East-India Company for more than half a century, have had more than 10,000 
soldiers constantly stationed within those limits, of whom not one in ten have return- 
ed to Europe ; yet there are not perhaps 100 men and women now living in all India 
the olFspring of European soldiers by European women, who have been born in that 
country. 

Even tho number of adult children of European soldiers by Native women is small, 
barely supplying a few drummers and tifers to the Native regiments, and a few half-caste 
wives to the King’s and Company’s soldiers. 

Such a race, if it were to multiply, could only assimilate with the black Portuguese of 
India, a race the least respected and respectable, and the least fitted for soldiers, of all 
the tribes that diversify that populous country. 

The children of officers, of the Company’s civil servants, and of all Europeans possessing 
adequate means, arc invariably sent to Europe in childhood, and cease as eflectually to be 
Natives as if they had been born in Europe. 

In the range of hills, which form the base of tho Himalaya mountains, from the Sutlodgo 
to the Burumpootcr, is to be found the only country susceptible of European colonization. 
Of this country, mountainous, rocky and barren, but a small portion is subject to our 
sway, and lliat is already occupied by a population which must be extirpated before room 
can be made for British colonists. 

As to the settlement of other British subjects in India, men of wealth and capital, and 
commercial enterprise, the question apparently has no military bearing. But if it had, 
I think it may be safely predicated that no man of wealth, not of a peculiar cast of mind, 
will ever think of transplanting himself, much less his family, from the salubrious regions 
of Britain to the mortal climate of India. No man, as far as my experience goes, has yet 
done so. Every man who makes a fortune in India, and has a family, ships first his family, 
and then his wealth and himself, back to his native land. 

Practically there is no obstruction to the settlement of men of capital in India now ; but 
the country is obviously suited only to adventurers, to those who have no means of comfort- 
able existence at lioiiio. All the openings afforded by the manufacture of indigo are filled 
as fust as they occur. The market is even overstocked with adventurers ; and so it would 
be in other lines of trade, if such shall ever be opened, in the production and manufacturo 
of silk, sugar, cotton, or any other staple. 

Q, 8. What would be the probable effects of having the whole Indian army under 
one Governor and one Coinmunder-in-chief ? 

The whole Indian army ought to be, and substantially is, under the Governor-General of 
India, who is responsible for the expenses of fndia, of which the military are a main branch, 
and the Governor-General has, in late despatches, been specially exhorted to exercise tho 
control with which he is legally vested habitually and vigorously. 

To give full effect, however, to Ibis essential power, the Governor-General ought 
also to be appointed Captain-General ; so that no obstacle or counteracting authority may 
impede or mutilate such orders as he may find it necessary to give with a view to military 
economy. 

The Commander-in-chief in Bengal is usually Commander-in-chief of all Ilis Majesty’s 
forces serving in India. If he die or vacate his post, the command devolves upon the 
senior officer of His Majesty’s army present in India. But the command of the Com- 
pany’s troops at the several Presidencies is vested in separate Coininanders-in-chicf, who 
are also Members of Council at their respective Presidencies ; and I am not aware of 
any advantage that could be derived by merging their military patronage and command 
in that ot the Bengal Commander-in-chief, who must necessarily Lave very inferior 

means 
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means of jucJ^mg of the discipline of the armies of the other Presidencies^ or of the talents 
and merits of their ulTicers. 

The armies of each Presidency are sufliciently numerous to require the constant and 
undivided superintendence of an ofliccr of rank» who, if not called Commander-in-chief, 
must he commander of the forces. The designation, however, of Commander-in-chief 
has its value, and there does not appear to be any sufficient cause for a change either in 
his title, or the partial independence and extent of his authority. 

Q. 9. How far the existing system of Government direction and control, in so 
far as the same may depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enactments, 
is, in ifs influence on the army, productive of good or evil, as compared with any 
changes which have been, or may be, suggested as expedient, on grounds of efficiency, 
economy, and security? 

The existing system of direction and control of all the affairs of India seems well calcu- 
lated for, and perfectly effectual to, its object. 

The division of authority between the Court of Directors and His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for fhe Affairs of India establishes a mutual and salutary chock on both. Perhaps 
some additional authority and effect might be given to the orders from home, if, when 
those orders were promulgated to the army in India, they bore the countersignature of 
the Minister for the Affairs of India; so tliat the King’s commands might always he appa- 
rent to those who hear His commission as well as that of the East-lndia Company. 

A further security for unhesitating obedience to the King’s commands would he found 
in the adoption of a measure long ago proposed by Lord Cornwallis to harmonise and 
assiinihite the Indian and British establishments. Lord Cornwallis’s proposition was (and 
1 am justified in saying that it has also had the sanction of the Duke of Wellington) that the 
Company’s officers, when they shall have attained the rank of general oflicer, shall be eligible 
to serve Ilis Majesty in any part of the world. 

It is true that Lord Cornwallis ofl’ered this proposition as part of a scheme for transferring 
the Company’s army to the Crown, hut there docs not appear to ho any essential objection to 
introducing it into the present separate estahlishmcnt. 

Such a distinclion, though it would cost nothing to the donor, would he of the utmost 
value lo the receiver; it would give him rank and estimation in British society; it would, 
by uniting the services at a certain point, remove the jealousy fell by the Company’s of the 
King’s officers ; and it would operate as a strong inducement to the most spirited and meri- 
torious officers to remain in the service until they should attain it. 

It is obvious that such a regulation would he attended with no expense, and might very 
possibly never go farther Ilian the name. For the Company’s general officers would 
have no more pretension to he employed, than have His Majesty’s general officers ; 
many of whom from age, infirmity or other causes are not thought proper persons to 
he pul upon the general staff of the army. It is one of the anomalies of the present 
constitution of the Indian army, that more than 4,000 officers are brought up to the 
military profession, some of whom must needs he men of eminent talent, and yet that 
not one of them should he capable of being employed in the line of liis profession in the 
general service and defence of the empire. Had the Duke of Wellington been a Com- 
pany’s instead of a King’s officer, bis talents, which first became known by his services 
in India, would have been utterly useless with reference lo the safety of Eugland, and the 
general liberties of Europe. 
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Sir, 


dated 12, Abiugdon-street, 


J. Iv answering your letter of the 25tli of January regarding the military establishments 
of India, T feel coni[icllcd to depart from an exact observation of the beads to which iny 
attention is directed. Tliis arises from the necessity of referring to a number of documents, 
in order to give you every information I can ii[)on a subject which has occupied iny mind 
for more than 41) y(»ars, during which J have had all the experience that could be gained 
by one who, entering the Indian army in Inn hood, lias served in every grade from an 
ensign to a general ollicer, and, besides filling almost every stall* situation, has commanded 
divisions of troops composed of llis Majesty’s and the Company’s service, and including 
corps and military establishments of the three Presidencies, independent of my ex|)orience 
as a soldier, the civil and political duties 1 have' had to perform in every cpiarter of India, 
leave enabled me to judge the relation in which th(‘so stand to the military, and has led to 
the conclusion, that in all plans for the government of our Eastern empire, the latter must 
ever bo entitled to primary consideration. That empire has been acquired, and must be 
maintained, by the sword. It has no foundation, and is not capable of having any made, 
that can <livest it of this <!haracter ; and if the local army of India, but above all, the Native 
branch, is not preserved in a condition which, while it maintains its elTiciency. preserves 
its attachment, no commercial, linancial, fiscal, or judicial systems we may improve or in- 
troduce can be of permanent benefit. The success of these must depend upon the con- 
tinuance of internal trampiillity and exemption from foreign war. We may create happiness 
or misery, satisfaction or discontent, by the excellence or reverse of our civil and jiolitical 
rule. \Vc may by good government diminish the elements of sedition, and in a degree 
disarm the iiostility of Asiatic princes; but we never can expect active support in the lioiir 
of danger from the mass of the population of India. A passive allegiance is all these will 
ever give to their foreign masters ; and even this allegiance, the more they become en- 
lightened, and are imhiied with feelings our intercourse must impart, will hecamie more 
uncertain. Jt is therefore to the army of India >vc must look for the means we possess, 
not only of maintaining our power, but of preserving the great benefits we have already 
conferred, or may hereafter confer, upon the millions subject to our authority ; no cotisi- 
dcratiuiis, therefore, should ever induce us to forget for one moment the paramount and 
vital importance of our military power, and this conviction must lead to every effort being 
made to strengthen those ties by which we can alone attach an army of so singular a con- 
struction. Resting upon its high spirit and unshaken fidelity, wc can proceed with confi- 
dence to every improvement in other branches of the administration of onr vast possessions ; 
but should this main pillar of our strength be impaired, the whole fabric of our strength 
will be in danger, and all our plans and schemes will prove abortive, leaving nothing but a 
record of that folly which cherished good intentions, hut slighted or mismanaged the 
principal means, on which the power of putting them into execution, depended. 

2. In my Political History of India, f published in 182(), 1 have given my opinions on 
the whole subject of the army in India. 

3. The part of this subject which beyond all others demands care and consideration is 
the Native branch. I transmit a memorandum, | prcpareil for the laic Lord Ruckingliain- 
sbire when President of the Hoard of Control, which exhibits, on the autliurify of the ma- 
terials I had at that time collected, the history and progress of our Native army, while it 
illustrates, by numerous facts, the character of the men of whom it is composed. This 
<b)cument is so far of consequence, as it will inform those whose attention may for the first 
time he iiow^ directed to this subject. 

4. The 


List of clomnu'nts rcfcrrrd to in this Letter: 

Li'Uer to Lord W , Beutinck, and Fncloaiires. 

Lvlraet from Minute of the 28th October 1828, on Irregular Horse. 

Minute on Susjiensiou of Fuiu-tions of Military Board, ilated l»l Deceinber 1820. 
Viib* Vol. 11., from page 201 to 215. % Vide Appendix (A.) 
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4. Tlie Native troops in the service of the IlritiMli Oovoriiment of India, who exceed 
180, OCO men, constitute the real strenp:th of our empire. Some may think otherwise. I 
must however state, that all my recent o\peiience contirnis the opinions 1 have elsewhere’* 
.stated, that “ An army so constituted, and formed of men of such tempers, may appear 
very susceptible of being corrupted, and made instrumental to the destruction of that 
power which it is employed to protect ; but of this there is no danger, unless in the im- 
probable case of our becoming too presumptuous in what we may deem our intrinsic 
strength, confiding too exclusively in our European troops, and undervaluing our Native 
army. From the day of that fatal error (should we ever commit it), wo may date the 
downfall of our Eastern empire. Its finances would not only sink under the expense f)fa 
greatly increased European force; the Natives of India in our ranks would lose llie opinion 
which they entertain of their own consequence to the Government they serve; and their 
whole tone as an army W'ould be lowered in a degree that would impair our strength far 
beyond any addition it could receive from the superior efliciency and energy of a few more 
English regiments.” 

5. When recently filling the station of Governor of Bombay I had an opporlimity, as 
far as the army of that Presidency was concerned, of carrying several of the plans I liad 
suggested for strengthening the attachment of the Native troops into successful execu- 
tion, and of directing the attention of iny superiors to further improvements. Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor- General of India, called upon me for my opinion regard- 
ing the composition, pay, and distrihiitiun of the army of India ; and you no doubt have 
upon your records iny letter in reply, under date the 28lh of November ISHiO. This 
letter, witli ifs enclosures, will convey to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India my 
scntiinenfs upon all ihe variety of poinfs which this subject embraces, including most of 
those to which my attention has been called by your letter. 

(i. The (juestion regarding the expediency or policy of maintaining a body of irregular 
horse on the establishment of Bombay came under discussion soon after I took charge of 
that Government; and my Minute, under date the 28lh of October 1828, and several other 
docuineiils, will convey my general sentiments upon a description of force that 1 deem it 
of much iinporlancc to support as a branch of our army. 

7. The iiiililary establishment upon which our army in India depends, perhaps moro 
than any other in the world, is the regulation of its Commissariat, including* bazars. 
*J'ho practice of billet is unknown. Houses would be defiled, and the inhabitants out- 
raged, were it otherwise. During hustililies villages are deserted, walled towns shut. 
'Proops jmist carry all their provisions, and a hundred miles or more are often marched 
without fresh supplies. This naturally crowds an army with followers, and makes it 
appear, as has been well observed, “ less like a military force than a nation emigrating 
guarded by its troops. 1 have, in a number of public documents, recorded my seuti- 
iiieiits on the important subject of military supplies; and in a Minute, dated the ISth 
July 1829, I have gone into the whole detail of the Commissariat of Bombay, making 
such revisions as appeared necessary to correct existing abuses, and to promote the 
future elficieiicy and economy of this essential department. On the utility of sub- 
mit ling this document and utliers full of details, which arc upon your records, to a 
Cuiiimittce of the House of Commons, 1 cannot pronounce; hut I should suppose suf- 
ficient information upon the results will be found in the contrasted view which Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Frederick has taken of the Commissariat of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bav, in a Report which he drew up at my desire in 18?30, and which is on the Board’s 
records. 

8. The next establishment, and one of ecpial importance to the Commissariat, is that of 

military stores. This subject occupied iiinch of my attention when Governor of Bombay. 
My Minute of the 1830, states in detail the changes introduced in order to 

render 
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render all tlie aceoiinls and arrano-ements of this department less complicated, and to 
decrea.se expense without diminisliin^ eflicicncy. This Minute is upon record, and may, if 
necessary, ho referred to; hut perhap.s snfticienf of its substance will he found in Colonel 
Frederick’s Report, to which I have before alluded, and in which the system, as revised by 
me. is contrasted with that of Bengal and Madras; and I may refer to the same full and 
authentic document for a statement of the alterations made in the conslitntion and duties of 
the corps of engineers, inclusive of sappers, miners, and pioneers, agreeably to my proposi- 
tions in my ^linutcs, under date tlie . 

f). One of the most important changes made during the period I presided over the 
(Jovernment of Bombay was the suspension of the functions of the Military Board ; a 
measure which 1 deemed alike essential to the economy and elllciency of the various military 
establishments of the Bombay Presidency. My Minute of the 1st December 182J), upon 
wliicdi this measure was adopted, will be also found upon your reconls, and recpiires inuch 
attention ; fur if the principles upon which it is grounded are correct, and the facts [ have 
stated ineontrovertihle, arrangements of a similar nature, with reference to local circum- 
stances, will perhaps he thought advisable at other Presidencies. It i.s a subject of impor- 
tance, as it connects with military linance and military eflicicncy. Colonel Frederick, in 
his print(Ml Report, has noticed this change, and contrasted the .system introduced with 
that at Bengal and Madras ; in the former, I have Inward some change's have been recently 
made. 

10. I believe the dncuiments which I transmit, or to which 1 have referred, include all the 
answers 1 cun give his Majesty's Commissioners to those rpiestions which relate to the 
character and composition of the various branches of tlie army of India, as well as of the 
construction and elllciency of its iiiimeruiis establishments. VVitk respect to the past and 
present strength, as well as organization, of these branches, and the amount and description 
of stair and subsidiary departments (subjects included in the two first cpieries), correct 
statements will no doubt be found on records and returns, to which 1 have not at present 
any access. 

11. The third <|uery is in part answered in my letter to Lord William Bentinck, which 
forms a nuinher of the Appendix. With regard to other parts of it, I can at present con- 
template no foreign enemy as likely to disturb the peace of India; hut our exemption from 
.such evil will always, in a great degree, depend upon the means wc possess of repelling it. 
With regard to jiiternal tranquillity, xve can hardly expect that any one year will pass 
without that being interrupted in some quarter of our extended possessions, and to preserve 
peace in countries most exposed to such danger, it is indispensable to have small hut ellicient* 
bodies of men ready e(|uipped to march at a moment’s notice ; for the rapidity with which 
insurgents increase in parts of India can only l)e understood by those who know the habits 
and feelings of the different classes of'our subjects, and have wi!nes.sed the effects produced 
by the prospect of plunder among predatory tribes, both in our own provinces and their 
frontiers, and the alarm of those who follow peaceable pursuits. This state of a country 
requires great vigilance, and the employment of troops of all descriptions. Irregular horse 
and local corps are of ten found not only the cheapest but the best of armies for this purpose, 
because they are usually in such countries composed of men who, if not employed in de- 
fending the peace, would he its disturbers. 

12. The fourth query is answered in the documents annexed to this Letter, and in a 
Minute to which I have referred, on all points except that which relates to the employ- 
ment of military men in civil situations, and on this 1 may refer to the full records in pos- 
session 


The Madras (iovernniriit established a small fiirre of this kind at Kuledgee, in the Southern ^lahralta eoiirdry. It 
cousibtedot one rejjinu-nt of Native cavalry, one battalion of lijslit infantry, and one troop of Native horse aridli rs . Tliey 
■Wiere eomph te in all fodtl e(|uipinents, and the cattle are never allowed to Rra/.e beyond a few miles. On an inroad of 
some pluudiTers from the proviiieeof the Ni/.am, the orders for this force movinfj were received in the nioruing of one 
day, and the next they were forty miles from their held cantonment ou march to the point where re<iuircd. 
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session of your Board to prove, in the most i neon testable manner, that in the various situa- 
tions, civil and political, which military iiion have been called upon by emergencies to fill 
during the last forty years of w^ars and revolutions, they have rendered the greatest ser- 
vices to their fjoveriiment and their country. IJow far future events may cull for their 
employment in civil situations it is impossible to say; but in the political lino, their claim, 
when recommended by superior rpialilications, has been long recognised, and it would be 
the worst of policy to narrow selection to stations on the fulfilment of the duties of which, 
peace or war may depend. 

13. The fifth and sixth queries relate to the probable effect of a transfer of the Indian 
army to the Crown. This is a subject upon which I can say nothing further than what is 
stated in the chapter* of the Political llistory of India, to which I have already referred, 
except that, as a question of expediency or policy, it will be most materially affected by 
any changes or revisions that may be niiulo in the constitution of the government of our 
Eastern empire at home or ahniad. 'riie reasons for this arc too obvious to make it 
necessary to dwell upon them. With respect to any saving from such consolidation of 
estahlidhments arising out of less chargeable plans of recruiting, freight, education of cadets, 
provisions, stores, 1 cannot conceive how any plans of economy that could he adopted 
by one authority should not he practicable by another, or may not be made so ; and on these 
grounds, thertdore, I can see in* reason for, or against, a transfer. 

14. As to the seventh query, I confess 1 cannot see any advantages that could bo 
expected to the “ public interests connected with the army'' that would arise from encou- 
raging the settlement of British subjects in India. I cannot think that such settlers 
would ever fill our ranks with recruits e(jual to those which are freshly imported from 
England, anil there is no other mode in which I can oonteinplate any benefit to the public 
interest, as connected with the army, from such a colonization. They could not, I con- 
ceive, he viewed (comparatively small as their numbers would he) as an efficient aid to 
onr military means ; and I should apprehend that their superior pretensions, and the 
place they occupied in the community, combined with difference of habits and religion, 
would he likely to create feelings of jealousy and hostility in the minds of the NativiN, 
which would far overbalance any support of a military nature that could be anticipated 
from such settlers. But I feel it impossible to reply fully to this query without entering 
upon a very wide field of speculation. 

15. In answer to the eiglitli query, I must again refer to ray Political History of India, 
and can only state, that all my recent experience confirms iny conviction of the expe- 
diency and wisdom of uniting the armies of the three Presidencies of India into one, on 
the principles 1 have in that work suggested. 

IG. In reply to the iiirilh query, regarding the hiflueiice which existing arrangements 
have bad upon the army, I am of opinion that the manner in which the ollicers and men 
of that great body of troops have hitherto done llieir duly to the (lovernnient which 
they serve, and flic country to which they belong, is a proof that their constitution (with 
all its defects) is one which should not be rashly changed, or injudiciously altered, 
(irievances have at diflerent limes been felt by the European officers of the Indian army, 
discontent has prevailed, complaints have been made, ami remedies, when these appeared 
reasonable to the authorities to which it is subject, have been applied. Fiirllicr improve- 
ments in its romlitiori may no doubt he made; and the present is a period when this 
important subject will receive, as it merits, the deepest consideration. I cannot better 
conclude my answer to this query than in the words of a work*|- which I published six 
years ago, as the sentiments therein expressed are confiriiied by all my recent experience. 

17. The rise of European ollicers in the Native army of India iiinst continue to be by 
seniority ; hut every measure consistent with their interests, and with those of the public. 

should 
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should lie taken <0 accelerate the attaininent of rank and command for those who have 
gained experience in tliis hranch of the service. The frequent stagnations of promotion 
which have occurred have been hitherto relievoil by expedients that gave an impulse for the 
moincnt, hut were followed by a reaction that often left men in a worse situation than they 
were before. We must not judge of the etfects of such stagnation of promotion in the local 
army in India by what we observe from the same cause in England ; there is hardly any 
analogy. The power of exchanging into other corps ; of purchasing and selling their com- 
missions , that of living with their relations and friends; the connexions they form, and the 
different walks of life open to men in their native country, place them in a silnalion totally 
different from those who arc in a manner banished to a foreign land, where they may be 
almost considered aliens from all family ties and connexions, with their prospects limited 
to their profession, to which they are in fact hound, from the day they enter it, as the 
only means they have of subsistence. The officers of llis Majesty’s service, if disap- 
pointed or discontented, have generally the means of escape ; and if, in etfecling that, 
(heir condition becomes worse, their complaints are not heard ; they produce no effect on 
others; young and more sanguine candidates fill the niche they occupied; nor does the 
Stale suffer by the change; for the constitution of the army to which they belong 
requires, in its inferior otficers, no qualifications (hat may not be easily aGc|nircd. But 
how different is the situation of those who enter the Compan\\s service! Their youth 
must be devoted to the attainment of acquirements, without which they are unlit even 
for the subaltern duties of a Native corps ; they have no escape from their lot in life; 
discontent and disappointment in it not only corrode their own minds, but spread a 
haneful influence over the minds of others : their place, after they arc in any degree 
ad\aiiccd, cannot be easily supplied, for certain cpialilications, which time and study alone 
can give, are requisite to those who succeed them. All these circumstances (and many 
more might be adduced) show that the question of the improvement of the Indian army 
should bo considered on its own grounds, and not with the reference, which is too often 
made, to the comparative condition and pretensions of an army from which its cousliliilion 
is altogether dilferent. 

18. “ To give opportunity of acquiring distinction to the officers of the local army of 
India (without which no military body can ever attain and support a character, and least 
of all, a body that is in constant comparison with the troops of the same nation, regulated on 
other principles), high rank ought to be conferred by local commissions, while the indi- 
viduals to whom it is granted are yet efficient for the duties to which it may call them. 
The pri\ ilege of nominating general officers to iho staff must .s(»ou become us useless to 
any objects of ambition in the Indian army as of service to the State, under the slow pro- 
gress of brevet rank in England, consequent to peace in Europe. Every general 
belonging to the Indian service m\\^i be superannuated before lie can be employed. 
There would appear no objection to grant local brevets to colonels of the Indian service 
to serve on the statfof that country, as the same can be extended to llis Majesty’s service. 
The adoption of such a measure would of course prevent officers being permitted to 
proceed with regiments to India whose rank w^as above that of officers within the limits of 
selection for the general staff; but this would ho attcuded with no injury to the service, 
and would be a slight sacrifice to obtain a great benefit. 

JJ>. “ The sale of commi.ssions and exchanges between the English and local branches 
of the army employed in India, under regulations which guarded the efficiency of the local 
branch, would be most beneficial, both from introducing good and effective officers, and 
accelerating promotion in the local army ; but there is no measure so re(|uisitc for the latter 
as the formation of a staff corps, which would furnish the means of supplying vacancies in 
regiinenls occasioned by the removal of their officers to other duties. 

“ I aiiij Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ John Malcolm.’’ 
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Appendix (A .) — referred to in p. 168. 

SHORT ACCOUNT of the Rise, Prog^ress, and Character of the Native Army of India^ 
written in 1816, at the desire of the late Lord Buckingiiamsiiire.* 

Onk of the principal means by which the conquest of India has been made, and the 
one to which we must chictly trust for its defence, is the Native army of the East-India 
Company, of the rise and progress of which I shall endeavour to give a short account, 
from the best materials to which 1 have access, being satisfied that a full knowledge of 
the composition and character of this branch of our army, which exceeds 150,000 ' men, 
is essential to those who are entrusted with the legislature or government of our Eastern 
e’upire. Captain Williams’s published account gives the best account I have met with 
of the origin and formation of that part of this great army which more particii- 
laiiy belongs to Bengal; but I have made it my duty to look to other sources of infor- 
mation, that 1 may be able to lake the most comprehensive view of a subject so vital to 
our F]astern empire. I shall endeavour to trace the progress of the Native troops at 
Mad riis and Bombay, bet'ore I examine the facts brought before the public b^ Captain 
AVilliams. A coiiibiued view of the whole may suggest some retlections on the means 
which appear best calculated to maintain the ctliciency and preserve the attachment of the 
Indian army. 

Though Bombay was the first possession which the Fmglish obtained in the East, the 
establishment on that island was for a very long period on too limited a scale to maintain 
more than its European garrison and a few companies of disciplined sepoys. On the 
C!oast of Coromandel, wiiicli became towards the middle of the last century a scene of 
w^arfare between the English and French, who mutually aided and receivetl support from 
the princes of that quarter, the Natives of India were tirst instructed in European disci- 
pline. During the siege of Madras, which took place in A. D. 1716. a muiiher of peons, 
a species of irregular infantry, armed with swords and spears or matchlocks, were enlisted 
for the occasion; to those some English olliccrs were attached, among whom a young 
gentleman of the civil service, of the name of llaliburton, was the most distinguished. 
This gentleman', who had been rewarded with the commission of a lieutenant, was employ- 
ed in the ensuing year in training a small corps of Natives in the European manner; he did 
not however live to perfect that system, which he appears to have first introduced into the 
Mad ras service. 

“ It was by one of our own sepoys” (the Council of Fort St. David observe, in a 
despatch dated the 2d September 1748, in which they pass an culogiiim on the character of 
Mr. llaliburton) that he had the misfortune to he killed, who shot him upon his ropri- 
niaiuling him for sonic ofience ; the poor gentleman” (they add) “died next day, and 
the villain (lid nut live so long, for liis comrades that* stood by cut him to pieces imme- 
diately.” 

It appears from other authorities, that the first sepoys who were raised by the English 
were either Mahoniedans or Hindoos of very high caste, being chielly Rajpoots; and the 
event I have related marked the two strongest feelings of the minds of these classes — 
resentment for real or supposed injury, and attachment to their loader. The name ot 
Mr. llaliburton was long cherished by the Madras Native troops, and about twenty years 
ago, on an examination of old grants, some veterans, wearing medals, appeared as 
claimants, who called themselves Halibiirton Sahoh-ka sepoy, or Jlalibiirfon’s soldiers. 
One of the first services on which th(j regular sepoys of Madras wore employed was the 
defence of Arcot, A. D. 1751. The particulars of that siege, which forms a remarkable 
feature in the life of the celebrated Clive, have been given by an clo(|uent and faithful 
historian hut he has not informed us of one occurrence that took place, and wluch as it 
illustrates the character of the Indian soldiers, well merited to he preserved. When 

provisions 

* Lord B»i< kin»h;imsljirt' died before this* ar-coiint waa completed, and it was afterwards converted into a review of 
a work entitled, ‘‘ The Narrative of the Bengal Army by Captain A\ illiams.*' t Orme. 
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provisions were very low, the Hindoo sepoys entreated their commander to allow them 
to boil the rice (the only food left) for the whole garrison. “ Your English soldiers/' 
they said, ** can cat from our hands, though we cannot from theirs ; we will allot as their 
share every grain of the rice, and subsist ourselves by drinking the water in which it has 
been boiled.” I state this remarkable anecdote from an authority I cannot doubt) as it 
refers to tlie most uiiexceptionable contemporary witnesses. 

During all the wars of Clive, of Lawrence, of Smith, and of Coote, the sepoys of 
Madras continued to display the same valour and attachment. In the years 1780, 1781, 
and 1782, they suffered hardships of a nature almost unparalleled ; there was hardly a 
corps that was not twenty months in arrears ; they were supported, it is true, by a daily 
allowance of rice, but this was not enough to save many of their families from being the 
victims of that dreadful famine, which during these years wasted the Company’s dominions 
in India. Their fidelity never gave way in this hour of extreme trial, and they repaid 
with gratitude and attachment the kindness and consideration with which they were 
treated by their European officers, who, being few in number, but, generally speaking, 
very efficient, tried every means that could conciliate the regard, excite the pride, or sti- 
mulate the valour of those they commanded. 

In the campaigns of 1700 and 1791 against Tippoo Sultaun, the sepoys of this esta- 
blishment showed their usual zeal and courage; but the number of European troops 
which were now intermixed with them, lessened their opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves, and though improved in discipline, they perhaps fell in their own estimation. 
The Native army in some degree became a secondary one, and the pride of those of whom 
it was composed was lowered. I am neither questioning the necessity of the increased 
number of His Majesty’s troops which were employed in India at this period, nor the pro- 
priety of allotting to their superior strength and active courage services of the greatest 
danger, and consequently of pre<eminent honour; I only speak to the efiect which the 
change made in the minds of the Native army. The campaigns of Lord Cornwallis and 
General Mcad<iws were certainly not inferior, either in their operations or results, to those 
of Sir Eyre Coote ; but every officer can tell how differently they are regarded by the 
sepoys who served in both; the latter may bring to their memory the distresses and hard- 
ships which they sulfered, and perhaps the recollection of children who perished from 
famine, but it is associated with a sense of their own importance at that period to the 
Government they served, with the pride of fidelity and patient valour. The pictures of 
these three distinguished leaders are in the great room of the Exchange at Madras; to 
that (I speak of ten years ago) when a battalion comes into garrison the old sepoys lead 
their families. Wallis and Meadows (these are the names by which the two first com- 
manders are known to them) are pointed out as great and brave chiefs ; but it is to the 
image of their favourite, Coote, tbs pilgrimage is made, and the youngest of their chil- 
dren are taught to pay a respect bordering on devotion to this revered leader. 

In the year 1796, new regulations were introduced into the Indian army, the whole 
form of which was in fact changed. Instead of single battalions of a thousand men, 
commanded by a captain who was selected from the European corps in the Honourable 
Company’s service, and a subaltern to each company, they were formed into regiments 
of two battalions, to which officers were appointed of the same rank and nearly of the 
same number as to a battalion in the service of His Majesty. The good effects of this 
change, as far as related to the temper and attachment of the Native army of Fort St. 
George, have been questioned. That the appearance and discipline of these troops have 
been improved, there is no doubt, and they have, in the campaign against Seringapatam 
in 1799, and in the recent war with the Mahrattas, shown their usual patience and cou- 
rage ; but events have occurred to prove that their affections were not only capable of 
being alienated from their European officers, but that they could become their mur» 
deters. It is not meant here to enter into the particulars of the mutiny at Vellore, 
which came like a shock to dispel the charm of half a century, and to show by what a 
tenure our empire is held ; but it is thought by many this event could not have taken 

place 
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place had the ties which formerly existed in the Native army not been much weakened, if 
not entirely broken. Of what has since occurred I forbear to speak, 1 am assured that 
time and the efforts of great wisdom can alone afford a hope of a radical cure to the deep 
wounds that have been inflicted. 

The general history of the Native army of Fort St. George is short. Sepoys were first 
disciplined, as has been stated, on that establishment in 1748; they were at that period, and 
for some time afterwards, in independent companies, under subadars or Native captains. 
Mahomed Esof, one of the most distinguished of those officers, rose by his talents and 
courage to the general command of the whole ; and the name of this hero, for such he was, 
occurs almost as often in the page of the English historian’* of India as that of Lawrence 
and Clive. As the numbers of the Native army increased, the form changed. In A. D. 1766 
wc find ten battalions of 1,000 men each, and three European officers to each corps. Iti 
1770 there were eighteen battalions of similar strength, and in 1784 the number of this army 
had increased to 2,000 Native cavalry and 28,000 infantry; a considerable reduction was 
made at this period, but subsequent wars and conquests have caused a great increase, and 
the present ctfective strength of the Native army of Fort St. George consists of eight 
regiments of cavalry, and twenty-four regiments or forty-eight battalions of Native infantry. 
There arc besides several troops of horse artillery, some liattalions of gun lascars, and a 
very large invalid establisliinent. 

A few remarks on the appearance and conduct of this army, with some anecdotes of 
remarkable individuals, will fully illustrate its character, and convey a just idea of the 
elements of which it is composed. 

The Native cavalry of Fort St. George was originally raised by the Nabob of the Car- 
natic. The first corps embodied into a regiment under the command of European officers, 
on the suggestion of General Joseph Smith, served in the campaign of 1768 in 
Mysore. From 1771 to 1776 the cavalry force was greatly augmented, but then again 
declined both in numbers and efficiency. The proportion that was retained nominally 
in the service of the Nabob, but actually in that of the Company, served in the cam- 
paigns of 1780, 1781, 1782, and 178J1, and was formally transferred, with the European 
officers attached to it, to the Company’s service in 1784. The prospect of fortune which 
the liberality of an Indian prince offered, attracted to ibis corps many active and enter- 
prising European officers, and the favour which a Native court extended to its choicest 
troops filled the ranks of its regiments of regular cavalry with the prime of the Maho- 
medan youtlif of the Carnatic, ^yhen this corps was in the service of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, though it was often very highly distinguished, the intrigues of a venal court 
and irregular payments caused frequent mutinies. Since it has been transferred to the 
Company’s establishment, a period of more than thirty years, its career has been one of 
faithful service and of brilliant achievement, unstained by any example, that I can recol- 
lect, of disaflcction or of defeat. The two severest trials of the courage and discipline of 
this corps were at Assay e and Vellore ; in both these services they were associated with the 
lOth dragoons. 

The distinguished commander;]: of that gallant regiment had, from the day of its arrival 
in India, laboured to establish the ties of mutual and cordial regard between the Euro- 
pean and Native soldiers. II is success was complete. His own fame while he remained 
in India was promoted by their combined efforts, and the friendship which he established, 
and which had continued for many years, was after his departure consummated upon 
the plains of Assaye. At the most critical moment of a battle which ranks amongst the 
hardest fought of those that have been gained by the illustrious Wellington, the British 

dragoons. 


• Orino. 

t There cannot he men more snitH, from their frame and disposition, for the dnty of light cavalry than those of 
which this corps is composed. They are, generally speaking, from five feel five to five feet ten inches in height, of 
light but active make. Their strength is preserved and improved by moderation in their diet, and by exercise coiumon 
to the military tribes, and which are calculated to increase the muscular force. 

X The present General Sir John Floyd, Bart. 
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dragoons, >vlien making tlioir extremest efTorls, saw tlieir Asiatic fellow-soldiers ''keep 
pace for pnee, aiid ^ow for every blow.” A more arduous task awaited the latter, when 
the balfaliuiis of Native infantry, which formed the garrison of Vellore, were led by the 
infatuation of the moment to rise upon and murder the Europc^ans of that garrison. The 
fidelity of the Native cavalry did not shrink from the severe trial, and after the gates of 
the fortress were blown open, their sabres were as deeply* stained us those of the Eng- 
lish dragoons with the blood of their misguided and guilty countrymen. 

But a few authentic anecdotes of some of the most distinguished individuals of the Native 
cavalry of Madras will show better than volumes the high spirit that pervades that corps. 

In the campaign of 1791, when Seciinder Beg, one of the oldest subadars of the Native 
cavalry, was riding at a little distance in the Hank of his troop, two or three horsemen 
of Tippoo’s army, favoured by some brushwood, came suddenly upon him ; the combat 
had hardly commenced when the son of the suhadar, who was ahavildar or serjeant in the 
same regiment, flew to his father's aid and slew the foremost of his opponents ; the others 
fled ; but nothing could exceed the rage of the old man at his son’s conduct; he put him 
instantly under a guard, and insisted upon his being brought to condign punishment for 
(juitting his ranks without leave. It was with the greatest difliculty that Colonel Floyd, 
who commanded the force, e.ould reconcile him to the disgrace he conceived he had 
sullercd (to use his own expression) from his enemy “ being taken from him by a pre- 
sumptuous boy in front of his regiment.” 

Cawder Beg, late suhadar of the fourth regiment, may he deemed throughout his life as 
one of the most distinguished oflicers of the Native cavalry at Madras. In 1790, he was 
attached to Colonel Floyd as an orderly subadar, when that oflict?r, who had been recon- 
noitcring with a small detarhinent, was attacked by a considerable body of the enemy’s 
horse. Nothing hut the greatest exertions of every individual coiihl have saved the 
party from being cut off. Those of Cawder Beg were the most conspicuous, and they 
received a reward, of which he was proud to the last hour of his life : an English sabre 
was sent to him, with the name of Colonel Floyd upon it, and an inscription, stating that 
it was the reward of valour. But personal courage was the b'ast ijuality of Cawder Eeg: 
liis talents eminently fitted him for the exercise of military command. During the cam- 
paign of 179.9, it was essential to prevent the enemy’s looties, a species of Cossack horse, 
from penetrating between Iho coluinns and the rear guard, and plundering any part of 
that immense train of provisions and luggage, which it was necessary to carry to 8crin- 
gapatarn. Cawder Beg, with two or three of his relations from the Native cavalry and a 
sc3lcct body of infantry, were placed under my orders. 1 was then political represen- 
tative with the army of the Hubali of the Uccean, and commanded a considerable 
body of the troops of that prince. 1 bad applied for Cawder Beg on account of his 
reputation, ami prevailed upon Meer Allura, the leader of the Siibah’s forces, to place a 
corps of 2,000 of bis best regular horse "under the subadar’s orders. Two days after the 
corps was formed, an orderly trooper came to tell me that Cawder Beg was engaged with 
sonic of the oneniy’s horsemen, I hastened to the spot with some alarm for the result, 
determined if Cawder Heg was victor, to reprove him most severely for a conduct so uii- 
siiited to the station in which he had been placed. 'I’he fears 1 entertained for bis safety 
were soon dispelled, as I saw him advancing on foot with two swords in his bund, which 
he hastened to present to me, begging at the same time I would restrain my indignation 
at his apparent rashness till I heard his reasons ; then speaking to me aside, he said, 
“Though the General of the Nizam’s army was convinced by your statement of my 
competence to the command you have entrusted me with, 1 observed that the high-born 
and high-titled leaders of the horse lie placed under my orders, looked at my close 
jacket, f straight pantaloons and European boots, with contempt, and thought them- 
selves 


• I slat^ this tact upon iht* uutliurity of ti ruspectablo oflicor who belonged to the lOtli draguuDB and waa with 
them on this incinoiablc oecnsiftn. 

t The Native troops in the Kugiish service wear a uniform very like that of liuropeans. 
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selves disgraced by being told to obey me. I was therefore tempted, on seeing a well- 
mounted horseman of Tippoo’s challenge their whole line, to accept a combat, which 
they declined. T promised not to use lirc-arms, and succeeded in cutting him down ; a 
relation came to avenge his death ; I wounded him, and have brought him prisoner. You 
will” (he added smiling) ^Miear a good report of me at the durbar (court) of Meer Allum 
this evening, and the service will go on better for what has passed, and i promise most 
sacredly to tight no more single combats.” 

When I went in the evening to visit the Meer Allum, I found at his tent a number of 
the principal chiefs, and among others those that had been with Cawder Beg, with whose 
praises 1 was assailed from every (juarter. " He was,” they said, a perfect hero, a 
Rustuni ;* it was an honour to be commanded by so great a leader.” The consequence 
was, as the subadar had anticipated, that flic diflerciit chiefs who were placed under him 
vied in respect and obedience ; and so well were the incessant edbrts of this body directed, 
that scarcely a load of grain was lost ; hardly a day passed that the activity and stratagem 
of Cawder Beg did not delude some of the enemy’s plunderers to their destruction. 

It woiihl fill a volume to give a minute account of the actions of this gallant odicer ; ho 
was the Native aide-de-camp of (jeneral Dugald Campbell when that odicer retiuced fho 
Ceded districts ;f lie attended Sir Arthur Wellesley (the present Duke of Wellington) in 
the campaign of 1803, and was employed by that odicer in the most coiificlential manner. 
At the end of this campaign, during which he had several opporfiinities of distinguishing 
himself, Cawder Beg, who had received a pension from the English Government, and 
whose pride was Haltered by being created an onirahj of the Deccan by the Nizam, 
retired ; but he did not long enjoy the distinction he had obtained ; he died iu 180(i, 
worn out with the excessive fatigue to which he had for many years exposed himself. 

The body guard of the Governor of Madras, which consists of about 100 men, has 
always been a very select corps, and the notice and attention with which both the Native 
officers and men of tlio corps have invariably been treated, may bo adduced as one of 
the causes whicli have led to its obtaining distinction in every service on which it has 
been employed. 

On the 13th May 17.91, Lord Cornwallis returned his thanks in the warmest manner 
to this small corps and its gallant commanding oflicer. Captain Alexander Grant, fora 
charge made upon the enemy. It obtained still further distinction under Captain James 
Grant, the brother of its former commander, when employed, in the year 1801, against 
the Poligars, a race of warlike men who inhabit the southern part of the Madras terri- 
tory. There arc indeed few examples of a more desperate and successful charge than 
was made during that service by this small corps upon a phalanx of resolute pikemcn, more 
than double its own numbers ; and the behaviour of Shaikh Ibrahim, the senior subadar 
(a Native captain), on that occasion, merits to be commemorated. 

This oflicer, who was alike remarkable for bis gallantry and unrivalled skill as a 
horseman, anticipated, from bis experience of the enemy, all that would happen. IJo 
told Captain Grant, what he thought would bo the fate of those who led the charge at 
the same moment that he urged it, and heard with animated delight flic resolution of 
his commander to attempt an exploit which was to reflect such glory on the corps. The 
leaders of the body guard and almost oiie-lliird of its number fell, as was expected ; but 
the shock broke the order of their opponents, and they obtained a complete victory. 
Shaikh Ibrahim was pierced with several pikes, one was in the throat ; he held his hand 
to this, as if eager to keep life till he asked the fate of Captain Grant. The man of whom 

he 
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• The Persian Hercules. 

i These clialricts, which were ceded to the English Government by the treaty of Seringapatam in 1799, lie between 
Mysore Proper and the territories of the Subah of the Deccan. 

X Ho received the title of Cawder Nuaz Khan, or Cawder the favoured Lord. 

2 K 
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he inquired pointed to that oOicer, who was on the ground and apparently dead, 

with a pike tlirough his lungs ; the subadnr, with an expression of regret that he had 

disdained to show lor his own fate, pulled the pike from the wound, and instantly expired. 
]l is character and his hehaviour in the last moment of existence are fully described in the 
following general order, which w'as issued on this occasion by the Government of Fort 
St. George : 

A rare combination of talents has rendered the character of Shaikh Ibrahim familiar 
to the officers of the army ; to cool decision and daring valour, he added tliat sober judgment 
and those honourable sentiments that raised him far above the level of his rank in life. 

An exploit of uncommon energy and personal exertion terminated his career, and the last 

(dfort of his voice breathed honour, attachment, and fidelity. 

“ The Governor in Council, desirous of showing to the army his Lordship’s* sense of 
the virtue and attainments which have rendered the death of this Native oilicer a severe 
loss to the service, has been pleased to confer on his family a pension eijual to the pay 
ofasubadar of the body guard, being thirty pagodas a month. And his Lordship has 
further directed that a certificate to this effect, translated into Persian and llindoostanee, 
may be presented to the family, as a record of the gift, and a tribute to the memory of 
the brave Subadar Shaikh Ibrahim.” 

The posthumous praise given to Shaikh Ibrahim appeared to have inspired others with 
a desire to share his fate, that they might attain his fame. A jemadar of the same corps, 
some days afterwards, being appointed with a few select men to watch a mail, where it 
was thought the chief whom they were attacking miglit try to escape with one or two 
followers, determined, when a whole column came out, to make an attempt against its 
leader, and, such was the surprise at seeing five or six horsemen ride into a body of 
between 200 nr 300 men, that lie had cut down the chief before they had recovered from 
their astonishment; he. succeeded in riding out of the column, hut was soon afterwards 
shot, lie had, when he meditated this attack, sent a person to inform Captain J. Grant 
(who had recovered of his wounds) of his intemtion. “ The captain will discover,” ho 
observed, that there are more Shaikh Thrahims than one in the body guard.” Captain 
Grant, when the service was over, erected tombs over these gallant officers : a constant 
lamp is kept at them, which is supported by a trilling monthly donation from every man 
in the body guard, and the noble spirit of the corps is perpetuated by the contemplation 
of these regimental shrines (for such they may bo termed) of heroic valour. 

Shaikh Moheedeeo, a subadar of the body guard of Madras, who was one of the first 
officers appointed to the corps of Native horse artillery, recently raised on that establish- 
ment, accompanied me to Persia, and was left with a detachiiient of his corps, under the 
command of Captain Lindsay, to aid in instructing the Persians in military tactics. This 
small body of men and their gallant European commander were engaged in several cam- 
paigns in Georgia, and their conduct has obtained not only for the subadar, hut for all 
the men of his party, marked honours and reward, both from the Persian Government 
and their owm. Their exertions received additional importance from the scene on which 
they acted, for it is not easy to calculate the future heuelits which may result from the 
display of the superior courage and discipline of the Native soldiers of India on the banks 
of the Araxes. 

The Native infantry of Madras is generally composed of Mahomedans and Hindoos of 
good caste : at its first establishment none w'ere enlisted but men of high military tribes. 
In the progress of time a considerable change took place, and Natives of e\ery descrip- 
lion were enrolled in the service. Though some corps that were almost entirely formed 
of the lowest and most despised races of men obtained considerable reputation, it was 

feared 


* Lord ( live (the present Lord Powis) was at (his period Governor of Madras ; and it is hut justice to that noble- 
man to state, that virtue, talent, or valour, either in Kuropeau or Native, were certain, under his udniinistrution, of 
atlaining distinctiou and reward. 
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feared llieir encouragement ini^ht produce disgust, and particularly when they gained, 
as they fre(|uently did, Ihe rank of oHicers. Orders were in conscfjuence given to 
recruit from none liut the most respectable classes of society, and many consider the 
regular and orderly behaviour of these men as one of the beneiits which have resulted 
from this system. 

The infantry sepoy of Madras is rather a small man, but he is of an active make, and 
capablo of undergoing great fatigue, upon a very slender diet. We find no man arrive 
at greater precision in all his military exercises; his moderation, his sobriety, his 
patience, give him a steadiness that is almost unknown to Europeans; but though 
there exists in this body of men a htness to attain mechanical perfection as soldiers, 
there are no men whose mind it is of more consequence to study. The most marked 
general fealtire of tlie character of the Natives of India is a proneness to obedience, 
accompanied by a great susceptibility of good or had usage; and there are few in 
that country who are more imbued with these feelings than the class of which we 
are now treating. The sepoys of Madras, when kindly treated, have invariably shown 
great attachment* to the service ; and when we know that this class of men can be 
brouglit, without harshness or punishment, to the highest discipline, we neither can 
nor ought to have any toleration for those who pursue a ditleront system; and the 
Commander-in-chief is unfit for his station who grants his applause to the mere mar- 
tinet, and forgets, in his inteinjierate zeal, that tm perfection in appearance and discipline 
can make amends for the loss of the temper and attachment of the Native soldiers under 
his coniiTiand. 

We discover in the pages of Orme many" examples of that [latient endurance of prlva^ 
tions and fatigue, and that steady valour, which has since characterized the Native 
infantry of Fort St. George. Tiieir conduct in the war against II yder Ally in I7()(> wa.<; 
such as justly to entitle them to admiration. In the battle of Trincumahic and JMolwaggIc 
they displayed all the (pialilications of good and steady soldiers ; and it was during thi» 
war that the 5th battalion of Native infantry, cominandetl by Captain Calviut, distinguished 
itself by the defence of Ambore, aiul obtained the honour (»f hearing a representation of 
that mountain fortress on one of its standards. To the campaigns of Sir Eyre Coote wo 
have already alluded, and have spoken (»f the unshaken iidclity which the sepoys of Madras 
evinced at that try ing juncture ; i)ut if a moment was to be named when the existence of 
the British power depended upon its Native troops, we should fix upon the battle of 
Porfonovo. D riven to the sea shore, attacked by an enemy exulting in recent success, i- 
confident in his iiuinbcrs, and strong in the terror of his name, every circumstance com- 
bined that could dishearten the small body of men on whom the fate of the war depended: 
not a heart shrunk from the trial. Of the European troops it is of course siiperfliions to 
speak ; hut all the Native battalions appear, from every account of the action, to have 
been entitled to equal praise on this momorahle occasion ; amS it is diilicult to say whe- 
ther they were most distinguished when sun’ering wdth a patient courage, under a heavy 
cannonade, when receiving and repulsing the shock of tlu* llnw'or of Jl\der’s cavalry, or 
when attacking in their turn the troops of that monarch, who, ballled in all his elforts, 

retreated 
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* III old corps, that have hren chiefly recruited williiii the territories which have been long iu the possession of the 
Company, desertion Is of \ery rare occurrence. 

The first battalion of the 3(1 Native iiifaiitry marched, in 1803, from near IMadura (of which district, and Trichino- 
poly, ai;rcat proportion of its men wen; Natives) to the Banks of the Taptec, a distance of above a thousand miles, 
wlihout onedrserticHi ! 

t The defeat of ('oluiiel Baillie’s detachment, which occurred at the commencement of this war. Tlio defeat has 
been variously attributed to bad arrani;enients in the i;eneral plans of the campait^n, to inismatiai^eiiient on the part of 
the cominaiidin;; oflicer, and to the misc'uuduct of the Native troops. It is proiiable all these causes combin(>d to pro- 
duce this urcat misfortune; but we must recollect that the Native battalions that wen* chiefly accused of bad Imhaviniir 
on this occasion were raw levies, wlio had never before seen service, and most of whom had hardly been in the army a 
sutlieioQt time to be disciplined. The men composinir these corps had been hastily raised in the Circars, or northern, 
possessions of Madras, and their conduct created a prejudice (which experience has since proved to be unjust) against 
recruits from this quarter. 
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retreated from this field of anticipated conquest with the loss of his most celebrated com- 
mander and thousands of his bravest soldiers. 

I shall not dwell upon the diflerent actions in the war against Tippoo and the Mahrattas in 
which the Madras sepoys signalized themselves, but merely state some anecdotes of corps 
and individuals which appear calculated to give a fair impression of the general character of 
this class of the defenders of our empire in India. 

The Natives of India have, generally speaking, a rooted dislike to the sea; and when we 
consider the great privations and hardships to which Hindoos of high caste are subject on 
a long voyage, during which some of them, from prejudices of caste, subsist solely on 
parched grain, we feel less surprise at the occasional mutinies which have been caused by 
orders for their embarkation than at the zeal and attachment they have often shown upon 
such trying occasions. 

A mutiny had occurred in the 9th battalion when ordered to embark for Bombay, in 1779 
or 1780, which however had been quelled by the spirit and decision of its commandant. 
Captain Kelly. A more serious result had accompanied a similar order for tho embarkation 
of some companies of a corps in the Northern Circars, who, when they came to Vi/.agapa- 
tam, the port where they were to take shipping, had risen upon their European officers, and 
in their violence shot ail except one or two who escaped on board the vessel appointed to 
carry their men. 

These events rendered Government averse to a repetition of experiments which had prov- 
ed so dangerous ; but in the year 1795, when the island of Ceylon, and the possessions of 
the Dutch in the Eastern Seas were to be reduced, Lord Jlobart,* who was then Governor 
of Fort St. George, made a successful appeal to the zeal and attachment of the Native 
troops, who volunteered in corps for foreign service. 

A still greater call for men was necessary when an army was formed, in 1797, for the 
attack of Manilla, and many of the best battalions in the service showed a forwardness to be 
employed on this expedition. Among these, one of the most remarkable for its appearance 
and discipline was a battalion of the 22d regiment. This fine corps was commanded by 
Lieutenant-colonel James Oram,t an oflicer not more distinguished fur his personal zeal and 
gallantry, than for a thorough knowledge of the men under his command, whose temper ho 
had completely preserved, at the same time that ho had imparted to them the highest per- 
fection in their dress and discipline. When ho proposed to his corps, on parade, to volun- 
teer for Manilla, they only requested to know whether Colonel Oram would go with them: 
the answer was, “he would.” “Will he stay with ns f” was the second question. The 
reply was in the affirmative ; the wlitde corps exclaimed, “ To Europe, to Europe !” and the 
alacrity and spirit with which they subsec|uently embarked showed they would as readily 
have gone to the shores of the Atlantic ai^ to an island of the Eastern Ocean. Not a man 
of the corp.s deserted from the period they volunteered for service till they cinharked ; and 
such was the contagion of their enthusiasm, that several sepoys who were missing from one 
of the battalions in garrison at Madras were found, when the expedition returned, to have 
deserted to join the 22d under Colonel Oram. We state this anecdote with a full impres- 
sion of the importance of the lesson it conveys. It is through their aHections alone that 
such a class of men can be well commanded. 

I find in the Madras Native army many instances of unconqnerable attachment to the 
service to which they belong. Among these none can he more remarkable than that of 

Syqd 


* Lord Hobart, after wardg Earl ofKuckingiiamshire (at whose desire this Memorandum was written), was very suc- 
cessful in inspiring zeal in every brunch of tho Government under his charge, and his attention was peculiarly directed 
to ih« conciliation of tho Natives. Tho local information he acquired at this period was subsequently matured by a 
study of the general interests of the Indian empire ; and the life of this virtuous nobleman terminated at a moment 
when his services, from tho high station he hud attained of President of the Board of Control, were most valuable to 
iiiB country. 

t This oflicer has been dead upwards of fifteen years. 
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Synd Ibrahim, commandant of the Tanjore cavalry, who was made prisoner by Tippoo 
Sultuiin in 1781. The character of this distinguished ofliccr was wei'l known to his enemy, 
and the highest rank and station wore otlered to tempt him to enter into the employment 
of the State of Mysore. His steady refusal occasioned his being treated with such rigour, 
and was attended, as his fellow-prisoners (who were British officers) thought, with such 
danger to his life, that they, from a generous feeling, contemplating bis condition as a 
Mahomedan nnd a Native of India as in sonic essential points different from their own, 
recomnioiided him to accept the offers of the Sultann ; but the linn allegiance of Syiid 
Ihruhini would admit of no compromise, and he treated every overture as an insult, llis 
virtuous resolution provoked at Inst the personal resentment of Tippoo, and when the 
Kngli»h prisoners wore released in 1784, the comimindant was removed to a dungeon in 
the mountain fortress of Conley Droog, where he terminated his existence, llis sister, 
\vlu> had left her home, the Carnatic, to .share the captivity of her brother, was subse- 
qtiently wounded in the storming of Seringapatam. She, however, fortunately recovered, 
and (In* (ioverninent of Fort St. George granted her a peiisirm of fifty-two pagodas uiul 
a half per month, or per annum, being the full pay of a Native cornmaiidant of 

cavalry. A lomb was also erected at the [ilace where Syud Ibrahim died; and Govern- 
ment endowed it with an establishment suHicient to maintain a fakecr or priest, aud to 
keep two iam[).s continually burningat the sliriiie of this faithful soldier. 

Among the many instances of the eflect which pride in themselves, nnd the notice of 
their superiors, inspire in this class of troops, I may state the coiidiiot of the first batta- 
lion of the eighth regiment of infantry, which became, at the commencement of his 
career in I mlia, a favourite corps* of the Duke of Wellington. Th(*y were with him on 
every service; and the men of this corps used often to call themselves “ Wellesley-ka 
Piilten,'’ or W ellesley’s battalion, and their conduct on every occasion was calculated to 
sufiport the proud tiilo they had assumed. A stnfl* otBcer f, after the battle of Assaye, 
saw a number of the Mahomedaiis of this batialiun assembled, apparently for a fu 
neial; he asked whom they were about to inter; they mentioned the names of five 
commissioned and iion-eommissioned ofticerij of a very distinguished family in the corps. 
“ We are going to put these brothers:}; into one grave,” said one of the party. The 
oflicer, who was well ac(|iiainted with the individuals who had been slain, expressed his 
regret, and was about to offer some consolation to the survivors, but be was stopped by 
one of the men: “ 'J'here is no occasion,” he said, “for such feelings or expressions; 
these men (pointing to the dead bodies) were sepoys (soldiers); they have died in the 
performance of their duties; the Government they served will protect their children, 
who will soon fill the ranks they lately occupied.” 

Though sensible I have dwelt loo long upon this part of my subject, I cannot forbear 
recording an example of that patience with which the Native troops meet privation and 
distress. In 1804, the subsidiary force in the Deccan, commanded by Colonel llalibiirtoii, 
was inclosed between two rivers, which became suddenly so swollen as to cut olf tlieir 
supplies of provisions. It was a period of general famine, and the communication was cut 
otf with the grain dealers, from whom alone they could expect a supply. All the rice in 
camp was found to he barely sufficient for five days’ allowance, at a very reduced rate, to 
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* This corps, somu years before the period of which we are now spenkio*;, attained very hiph reputation under Cap- 
tain Duuwuody, un oflicer whoso memory continues to be respected and chr^rished in the Native army of Fort St. 
George. 

t The respected and distinguished oflicer, the Into Sir Robert BarcIay,to whom wc owe this and the following 
aiiecdule of the Madras troops, concludes a note he has been kind enough to writo on the subject with the following 
remark : ... 

“ 1 have seen (he observes) the Madras sepoys engaged in great and trifling actions more than fifty times ; I never 
knew them behave ill, or backward, but once, wlieu tw'o havildars (or serJeants) that were next to me, quitted their 
post, from seeing the fire cliiefiy clirocted to me ; but it is (be adds) but justice to state that, ou other occasions, 1 have 
owed my life to the gallantry of my covering havildar.’' 

X The term ** brothers” extends, in India, to first cousins. 

2 L 
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the European part of the force. Issues to the sepoys were stopt, but while they were 
left to the scanty subsistence they might be able to procure for themselves, they were 
appointed the sole guards over that grain, from all share in which they were from necessity 
excluded. This duly was performed with the strictest care, and the most cheerful sub- 
mission. Fortunately the waters subsided, and an ample supply prevented their feeling 
that extreme of famine, the prospect of which they had contemplated with an attention 
to discipline and a composure of mind which even astonished those best acquainted with 
their habits of order and obedience. 

I have before stated, that it was at Bombay that the first Native corps were disciplined 
by the English. Of the exiict date I am ignorant, but regular sepoys are noticed in the 
account of the transactions of that part of India some time before they were embodied at 
either Madras or Bengal. A corps of one hundred sepoys from Bombay, and four hundred 
from Tellicherry, is mentioned as having joined the army at Madras in A. I). 1747, and a 
company of Bombay sepoys, which had gone with troops from Madras to Bengal, were 
present at the victory of Plasscy. The sepoys at Bombay continued long in independent 
companies, commanded by subadars or Native captains. As the possessions and political 
relations of that settlement were enlarged, its army increased. The companies were 
formed into battalions under European ofiicers ; and during the war with the Mahrattas, 
A. D. 1780, we find the establishment consisting of fifteen battalions, These, at the ter- 
mination of the war with Tippoo, 1783, were reduced to six, and one battalion of marines. 
In 1788, its numbers were augmented to twelve battalions. Jn 171)6, it was reformed into 
an cstablishinent of four regiments, of two battalions each, from wliich it has been pro- 
gressively raised, by the acquisition of territory and subsidiary alliances, to its present 
establishment of nine regiments of Native infantry, of two battalions each, one battalion 
of marines, and a small corps of Native cavalry. 

The men of the Native infantry of Bombay are of a standard* * * § very near that of 
Madras. The lowest size taken is five feet three inches, and the average is five feet five, 
but they are robust and hardy, and capable of enduring great fatigue upon very slender 
diet. 

This army has, from its origin to the present day, been indiscrirnimately composed of 
all classes, Mahomedans, Hindoos, Jews, and some few Christians. Among the Hindoos, 
those of the lowest tribes of Mahrattas and the Purwarrie, Soorlee and Frostf sects, are 
much more numerous than the Rajpoots and higher castes. Jews have always been favourite 
soldiers in this army, and great numbers of them attain the rank of commissioned ofiicers;];. 
It is probably owing to the peculiar composition, and to the local situation of the terri- 
tories in which they are employed, that the sepoys of Bombay have at all periods been 
found ready to embark on foreign service. They are, in fact, familiar to the sea, and only 
a small proportion of them are incommoded in a voyage by those privations to which 
others are subject from prejudices of caste. But this is only one of the merits of the 
Bombay Native soldier: he is patient, faithful, and brave, and attached in a remarkable 
degree to his European officers. There cannot be a class of men more cheerful under 
privation and difficulties; and though desertion is very frequent among the recruits of 
this army, who, from the local position of Bombay, cun, on the first feeling of disgust at 
discipline, always, in a few hours, escape to the Mahratta§ territories, where they are 

safe 

* Since tliis was written, s\ considerable chaniro has taken place in the composition of the Bombay Native army, as 
explained in my letter to Lord William Bentinck under date the 27lh November 1830. 

t Tlie Vurw.irrie are generally from the southward of Bombay, the Frost and Soorteea from the northward. These 
arc men of what is termed vtry low caste, hein); hardly above what are called Fariuhs, on the Coast of Coromandel. 

X I write from a memoriinduiii of an olficer of rank and experience in the Bombay army. He^ observes, ‘‘ the Jews, 
are cb an, obedient, and pood soUhers, make excellent nou-coinmissioncd and commissioned oflicers, until they arrive 
at an advaiurd when tiny otten full off, anti turn drunkartls.*’ 

§ This was written iircvious to the war of 1817-1818, by the result of which these territories became subject to the 
English Govcrnnieut. 
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safn from pursuit, there are no men, after they become soldiers, mohe attached to their 
colours. I c|iiestion, indeed, if any army can produce moro extraordinary examples of 
attuchincnt to the Government it served and to its ofiicers than that of Bombay. 

Towards the close of the war with Tippoo, in 1782, the whole of the force under 
General Mathews were made prisoners. The Siiltaun, sensible of the udvantag^es he might 
derive from the accession of a body of well-disciplined men, made every offer that he 
thought coiiltl tempt the English sepoys into his service, but in vain, lie ordered them 
to work upon his fortifications, particularly Chittledroog, which was very unhealthy, upon 
a seer (two pounds) of raggy (a small grain like miislard-sced) and a pice (about a half- 
penny, per day. On this pittance they were rigidly kept at hard labour through the day, 
and in close confinement at night, subject t(» the continued insults of their guards ; but 
neither insults, oppression, nor sickness, could subdue their fidelity; and at the peace of 
1783, l,5t»0^ of the Natives of India, who had been made prisoners near the mountains of 
the Const of Malabar, marched a distance of 500 miles to Madras, to embark on a voyage 
of six or eight weeks, to rejoin the army to which they belonged at Bombay. During the 
marcli from Mysore the guards of the Sultaun carefully separated those men, wlicncver they 
encamped, by a tank (a large reservoir) or some other supposed insurmountable obstacles, 
from the European prisoners, among whom were their officers. Not a night passed (I write 
from a paper of an officer of distinction who was a witness of what he stales) that some 
of the sepoys did not elude the vigilance of their guards, by swimming across the tank, or by 
passing the sentries, that they might sec their officers, to whom they brought such small 
sums as they had saved from their pittance, begging they would condescend to accept 
the little all they had to give. “ We can live upon any thing (they used to say), but you 
require mutton and beef.” 

To the service in Egypt, in 1800, the Bombay troops proceeded with the same alacrity 
as to every other, and neither the now disorders (to them) of the ophthalmia or plague, 
from both of which they suffered, abated in the least degree their ardour. It happened 
that til is force, and that from Bengal, were too late to share in the fame which our arms 
acquired in Egypt: hut we can hardly contemplate an event in any history more calcu- 
lated to inspire reflection on the character of that transcendent power which our country 
had attained, than the meeting of her European and Indian army on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

During the progress of the war with France, subsequent to 1803, several parties of the 
marine battalions of Bombay sepoys wore captured on hoard of the Company's cruizers and 
carried to the Isle of France, where they were treated in a manner that rellccts no credit 
upon the local government of the island, which probably expected that the hardships 
they endured would make them give way to the temptations continually held out, and 
induce them to take service; but in this they were disappointed; not one of those men 
could be persuaded to enter into the employment of the enemies of Great Britain ; and 
when the Isle of France was captured, they met with that notice which they had so well 
merited. The? Government of Bombay granted to every individual who survived liis captivity 
a silver medal, as a memorial of the sense which it entertained of his proved fidelity and 
attachment. 

From the documents in my possession, many examples of individual heroism in the 
Bombay sepoy might he given, but I shall content myself with two, which will show in a 
very strong point of view the nature of their attachment to their European officers. 

Four years ago, when the commanding officcrj^ of a battalion on the Bombay establish- 
ment was proceeding along the banks of a ravine, with eight or ten men of his corps, to 
search fur some linns, which had been seen near the cantonment of Kaira, in Guzerat, a 
royal tiger suddenly sprang upon him. The ground gave way, and the tiger and Major Hull 

rolled 
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* A coiitfiilerable number of tho sc poys taken with General Mathews had, at tho hazard of their lives, mailo their 
escape from tlie Sultaun, and reached Bombay, through the Mahratta territories, 
t The present Licntcnant-culoncl Hull. 
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rolled together to the bottom of the ravine. Though this fall prevented the latter from 
being killed by the first assault, still his fate seemed certain; and those 'who know, from 
having witnessed it, the terror which the attack of this fierce animal inspires, can only ap- 
preciate the character of that feeling which led every sepoy who was with him to ru.sh at 
once to his succour. The tiger fell under their bayonets, though not before it had wounded 
two of the assailants most desperately ; one having lost his leg, and the other been so 
lacerated as to be rendered unfit for future service as a soldier. These wounds, however, 
were deemed trivial by those who sustained them, when they saw that the oflicer whom 
they loved had escaped unhurt from his perilous situation. 

The second example of this strong feeling of duty is still more remarkable, as it was not 
merely encountering danger, but a tievotion to certain death. I take the account of the 
transaction from a document^ in which it was recorded at the period of its occurrence. 

In 1797, Captain Packenhain, in his Majesty’s ship Resistance, accompanied by some 
small vessels of war belonging to the Company, took possession of Copong, the chief Dutch 
settlement on the Eastern Isle of Timor. Lieutenant Frost, of the Bombay marine, coiii- 
mander of the Intrepid cruizer, who was to bo appointed Governor of Copong, had taken 
a house on shore, where he expected Captain Packenhain to meet the Dutch Governor, 
and make arrangements for the future administration of the place. The Malays had 
formed a plan, by which it was settled that the moment Captain Packenhnm landtMl to 
attend this meeting, they were to rise and murder all the Englishmen on shore. Fortu- 
nately something occurred to induce Captain Packenham to defer his visit; but ho sent 
his boat, and its reaching the beach was the signal for the commencement of the massacre. 
Nearly twenty persons were slain. A large party had rushed to Lieutenant Frost’s house. 
The head of his surgeon had been struck oft*, and his own destruction seemed inevita!>le, 
when two sepoys of the Bombay marine battalion, whom he had landed from his vessel, 
exclaimed to him, “ Save yourself by flight, we will fight and die;” at the same lime ex- 
posing themselves to the fury of their assailants, and giving their commander time to escape 
to a boat. The sepoys^ after a resistance ns protracted as they could render it, were slain, 
and their heads, exposed on pikes, explained their fate to their hiriienting coinpauious 
on board the Intrepid. Captain Packenhain took prompt and ample vengeance of this 
treachery; he opened a Iii.mw fire upon the place, under which he landed an ellicient force, 
which dei'eated the j\rala>.s, who fled after losing 200 men. 

Tiie length into wiiich 1 have been led in tl:e account of the Native armies of Madras 
and Bombay must, in some degree, limit the obsc^rvatioiis on that of Bengal; J shall, 
thm-efore, not dwell on details connected with the progress of this army, from a few com- 
panies who landed with Lord Clive in 1750, to its present number, which is upwards of 
GO.OcO effective Native solditTs, coinmapded by about l,500t European officers, but con- 
tent myself witii noticing those facts wiiicli appear best calculated to illustrate the disposi- 
tion and character of the mulerials of which it is composed. 

Cajilain Williams has written a narrative of this army, which, though not perhaps alto- 
gether calculated to please the fastidious reader, is throirghout simple and intelligible; and 
the authenticity of the facts is confirmed by the manner in which they are related. His 
plan evidently was, to give the history of each corps from the period in which it was raised 
to its dissolution, or till it was formed into a regiment of the present establishment; but, 
having been an actor in many of tlio scenes he describes, he is insensibly led into digres- 
.sious, which, thoiigb sometimes tedious, we must pardon, from the curious and interest- 
ing matter they contain. 

The first battalion raised in Bengal were 10 companies of ICO men each, commanded 
by a captain, with one lieutenant, one ensign and one or two serJeants. Each company 
bad a standard of the same ground as the facings, with a different device (suited to its 

subadar. 


• Madras ne\vapap»r«, 27th Sept. 1707. 

t Tins is iiiili'peudent of the <»fticcrs of artillery and enftineers, and of invalid corps. In 1760, the wliolo of the 
European oflicers io the service of thu Company in Beuii;al amounted to 18 captains, 26 lieutenants, and 15 ensigns. 
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snbadar, or Native captain), of a sabre, a crescent, or a daj^ger. The Company's colours, 
with the Union in one corner, were carried by the grenadiers. The first battalions were 
known by the name of the captain by whom they were commanded, and though, in 1764, 
19 corps received a nninerical rank, corresponding with the actual rank of their commandants 
at that period, this did not prevent them from continuing to be known under their former 
appellation, or from assuming tlie name of a favourite It^ader; and it is under these names 
(which Captain Williams has failhfiiily preserved) that he gives the history of some of the 
most distingnisiied corps in the service. He commences with an account of the 15th bat- 
talion, which he informs us was raised in Calcutta i i 1757, and called the “ Mathews,” from 
the tr.nne of its first commander. This corps was with Colonel Ford in 1759, when that 
able olllcer, with 846 Europeans and 1,400 sepoys, besieged and took by storm the strong 
fortress of Masniipatain, making prisoners a French garrison, who, both in Europeans and 
Natives, were nearly double his numbers. In this daring and arduous enterprise we are 
told by the historian of India that 'Mhe sepoys (who lost in killed and wounded on the 
storm, men) heliaveil with ccjual gallantry as the Europeans, both in the real and false 
attacks.”*’ In 1768, in the wars with the Vizier of Oude, tho “ Mathews,” which was with 
the force under the command of Major Adams, is stated, when the Company's European 
regiment was broken by cavalry, to have nobly supported His Majesty's 84tb regiment, 
whose courage restored the action. Major Adams died shortly afterwards, and a general 
mutiny of the whole force took place, in which the sepoys at first joined, but were soon after 
reclaimed to their duty. Captain Williams at this part enters into a long digression res- 
pecting the events of the period. lie gives an account of the battle of Rnxar, which wjis 
fought in 1761, and in which all the Native corps appear to have behaved well, though the 
action was chiefly gained hy the courage and discipline of the European part of the force. 

In 1782, the ** Mathews” was one of three Bengal corps who mutinied, under an appre- 
hension of being embarked for foreign service; and though the conduct of those corpsf was 
remarkahlo for the total absence of that spirit of general insubordination and disposition 
to outrage hy which mutinies of soldiery are usually marked, they were in the ensuing year 
brokfMi and drafted into some other hattalions. Thus fell the ‘Mathews’ (says Captain 
Williams,) a corps more highly spoken of during the 26 years it existed than any battalion 
in the service; and at this day (he adds), if you meet any of the old fellows who once be- 
longed to it, and a.^k them what corps they came from, they will erect their heads and say, 

• Malhews-ka Pulteii,’ or, ‘ Mathews’s battalion.’” 

The present second battalion of the I2tli regiment appears, from Captain Williams’s 
account, to have been raised some months before the “Mathews.” He indeed calls it the 
first raised battalion. This corps was at the battle ofPIassey. It was named by the 

sepoys 
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* Orme's History of India, vol. iii. p. 489. 

t I cannot irfrain from Kivinjr the following account of this mutiny, which is written by an oflicer who witnessed it. 
It is vrry characteristic of the Bengal sepoys— “The mutiny (this officer observes), excepting a general spirit of mur- 
mur and discontent, was confined to the single instance of refusing the service, and whilst in that state, preventing the 
march of two companies which were ordered to protect stores, &c. prepared for the expedition. The men were guilty 
of no violence of any description, and treated their officers with the usual respect. Tho discipline of the corps was 
carried on as usual ; and notwithstanding some of the Native officers and men who bad acted the most conspicuous 
part were confined in the quarter-guards of their respective regiments, no attempt was made to release them. After a 
lapse of several weeks, a general court-martial was held, and two subadnrs and one or two sepoys were sentenced to 
deatli, by lieing blown away from the mouth of the cannon. The sentence was carried into execution, in the presence 
of those troops which had mutinied, excepting one other regiment, which was at the station, without the smallest oppo- 
sitifin, or even murmur ; and the troops were marched round the spot of execution, amidst the mangled remains of their 
fellow soldiers, without ony other apparent feeling than the horror which such a sceno was calculated to excite, and 
pity for their fate.” 

The inten<1ed service was given up, and the regiments, which had mutinied were pardoned in general orders ; but on 
the return to the Bengal provinces of (General Goddard's detachment, the uflicers and men of the regiments which had 
mutinied were drafted into those old battalions. 

2 M 
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sopnys the Lai Piilten, or the Red ♦ battalion, and afterwards Gallis,t from the name of 
one of its first captains. It was associated with the “ Mathews” in all its early service, 
particularly at Masulipatani, Gheretty, &c. ; but in 17(i4 it mutinied, on the pretext of 
some promises which were made to it having been broken. Having no apparent object, 
it was easily reduced to obedience ; but Major Munro (afterwsirds Sir Hector Munro), 
who then commanded the army, thought a severe example necessary, and twenty^eight 
of the most guilty were tried by a drum-head court-martial, and sentenced to' death- 
Eight of these were directed to be immediately blown away from the guns of the force 
then at Choprah. As they were on the point of executing the sentence, three grenadiers, 
who happened to be amongst them, stepped forth, and claimed the privilege of being 
blown away from the right-hand guns. “They had always fought on the right (they 
said), and they hoped they would be permitted to die at that post of honour.” Their 
rccjuest was granted, and they were the first executed. “ I am sure (says Captain Wil- 
liams, who then belonged to the Royal Marines employed in Bengal, and who was an 
eye-witness of this remarkable scene) that there was not a dry eye among the marines, 
although they had been long accustomed to hard service, and two of them had actually 
been in the execution party which shot Admiral IJyng, in 1757.” 

This corps subsequently distinguished itself in 177(> at the battle of Korah. It had been 
known originally as the first battalion. It was afterwards numbered the l)(h, from the 
rank of its captain. In a new arrangement of the army it was made the IGth, then the 
17th. By the regulations of J7}MJ, it has become the 2d of the J2th regiment; and it has of 
late years, as we shall hereafter have occasion to mention, far outdone its former fame. 

A detachment, composed of six N'ntive battalions, a corps of Native cavalry, and a pro- 
portion of artillery, altogether amounting to 103 European olHccrs, and 0,024 Native 
troops, was in 18 — sent from Bengal to the relief of the settlement of Bombay. Its first 
rendezvous was at Culpce, a town on the right hank of the Jumna, near Cnwnporc, 
whence it commenced its inarch on the 12th June 1778. It reached llajgnrli, a town in 
Buiidlecund, on the 17tli August, where it halted so much longer than Mr. Hastings 
thought necessary, that he removed Colonel Leslie, the commanding ollicer, and ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-colonel Goddard to that charge. Under this aclive and enterprising 
oflicer it continued its route through Malwa and Candeish to Surat, presenting the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a corps of the Natives of Hindustan under the guidance of a few 
officers, marching from the banks of the Ganges to the westernmost shores of India. 
During the five years that they were absent from their home, the men of this detachment 
conducted themselves in the most exemplary manner, and acquired distinction in every 
service in which they were employed. I shall not repeat the warm and animated eulo- 
gium which Mr. Hastings passed upon this corps in one of the last general orders he 
issued to the army in Bengal, hut all must subscribe to the truth of his observation, 
that their conduct showed that “there are no difficulties which the true spirit of military 
enterprise is not capable of surmounting.” 

The force detached to the CarnaOc in 1781 was commanded by Colonel Pearse. It 
consisted of five regiments, of two small battalions (500 men each) of Native infantry, 
some Native cavalry, and a proportion of artillery. This corps, which marched about 
1,100 miles along the sea-coast, through the province of Cuttack, and the Northern 
Circars to Madras, arrived at that Presidency at a most eventful period, and their services 
were eminently useful to the preservation of our power in that quarter. Among the 
many occasious which this detachment had of distinguishing itself, the attack on the 

French 


• Probably from its dress. 

t The name of this ofTiccr (who is still alive) is Galliez. The Natives of India often corrupt English names in an 
extraordinary manner : Dalryniple is made into Dalduflle ; Ocliterlony, Lonyochtcr; LiltlcjobD, John Little ; Shairp, 

Surrup, &c. \c. 
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French lines at Cuddalore in 178-3 was the most remarkable. The Bengal sepoys that were 
engaged on that occasion behaved nobly. It was one of the first times that European troops 
and the disciplined Natives of India had met at the bayonet. The high spirit and bodily 
vigour of the Rajpoots of the provinces of Behar and Benares (the class of which three- 
fourths of this army was then composed) proved fully ecpial to the contest. In a partial 
action, which took place in a sortie made by the French, they were defeated with severe 
loss ; and llie memory of this event continues to be cherished with just pride both by 
the otficers and men of the Bengal Native army. Had the result of this affair, and the 
character of these sepoys, been more generally known, some of our countrymen would have 
bt?en freed from that excessive alarm which was entertained for the safety of our Flastern 
possessions when the late despot of Continental Europe threatened them with invasion. 
I trust that every event that can seriously disturb the peace of our Indian empire is at a 
great distance ; but if an European army had crossed the Indus, I should not tremble for its 
fate. I well know that the approach of such a force would strike no terror into the minds 
of men of whom I am writing, and that acting with British troops, and l<‘d by British 
officers, they would advance with almost as assured a confidence of victory against a line of 
well-disciplined Europeans as against a rabble of their own untrained countrymen. They 
might fail ; but they are loo bold, and too conscious of their own courage and strength, over 
to antiidpate defeat. 

T should feel hesitation in stating my sentiments so strongly on this subject, if I did not 
know them to he those whit.'h have been entertained and avowed by many eminent com- 
manders,^ who have bad opportunities of forming a judgment upon this r|iiestion. When 
Colonel Pearse’s detaclunent, which had been reduced by service from 5,0f)(> to 2,000 
men, returned to Bengal after an absence of four years, the policy of Mr. Hastings heaped 
every distinclion upon tliern that he thmiglit calculated to reward their merits, or to sti- 
mulate others to future exertion of a similar nature. He visited this corps, and his personal 
conduct towards both the European oHicers and Natives gave grace to his public, nu^asnres. 
A lasting inpressionf was made on the minds of ail ; and every favour was doubled by the 
manner in which it was conferred. 

The rebellion of Clieyt Singh, the Rajah of Benares, in 1781, must be familiar to all 
ac(|uaint('d with Indian history. My purpose in incntioning it, is limited to the object of 
showing the conduct of the Bengal sepoys under one of the severest trials of Jidelity to 
which they were ever exposed. 

The numerous followers of the Rajah had risen upon two companies of sepoys 
appointed to guard the house in which he was placed under restraint, and killed and 
wounded the whole of them. The rashness of an European officer had led another 
parly to slaughter in the streets of Ramnagur. Mr. Hastings, who was at Benares when 
these events occurred, had only a few companies of sepoys to guard his person, and even 
these he had no money to support. He summoned corps from difl'erent quarters to his aid ; 
but when we retlect on the impression which the first success of Cheyt Singh had made, 
and consider that by far the greatest proportion of the troops with whom Mr. Ilastings had 
overcome the dangers with which he was surrounded were men of the same tribe and 
country as those against whom they were to act, and that the chief, who was declared a 
rebel, had long been considered by many of them as their legitimate prince, we must 
respect the mind that remained firm and unmoved at so alarming a crisis. The know- 
ledge 
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* 1 can p»rticulHrly quote the late Lord Lake. No ofliccr ever aaw troops under more varied and severe trials than 
he did the Bengal sepoys. He never spoke of them but with admiration ; and was forward to declare, that he con- 
sidered them equal to a contest with any troops that could he hrou«;ht against them. 

t An uAicerof rank and distinction (Major-t^eneral Sir Henry Worsley), who, when ayoun^; subaltern, was an eye- 
witness of this scene, observes, in a letter which he has written to me on the subject, “Mr. Hastinfrs, dressed in a 
plain lilue coat, with his head uncovered, rode alonj? the ranks. The troops had the most striking appearance of hardy 
veterans. They were all as hlark as ink, contrasted with the sleek olive skins of our own corps. The si^ht of that 
day (he concludes), and the feelini's it excited, have never been absent from my mind ; to it, and to the airectiiii; ortlcrs 
(which Mr. Hastings issued), 1 am satilied 1, in a great degree, owe whatever of professional pride and eiuulution I 
have since possessed." 
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led^c Mr. Ilasling’s had of the sepoys led him to place implicit trust in them on this 
trying^ occasion, and his confidence was well rewarded. Their habits of discipline, and 
their attachment to their officers and the service, proved superior to the tics of ca>te and 
of kindred. Not an instance of defection occurred, and the public interests were pre- 
served and restored by their zeal and valour. 

Before T make any remarks on the more recent parts of the history of the Bengal 
Native infantry, 1 must offer some observations on the composition of the army of that 
Presidency. The cavalry, which now consists of ei^ht regfiments, is comp iratively yoiiiif^ ; 
its formation on the present establishment was only just completed when the Mahratta 
war of 1803 commenced. Their conduct, however, in the severe service that ensued 
has justly raised their reputation, and they at present form a most efficient and distin- 
guished branch of the army to which they belong.* The men are rather stouter than 
those in the same corps at Madras. The latter are almost all Mahomedans, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the Bengal cavalry are of the same race. The fact is, that with 
the exception of the Mahratta tribe, the Hindoos, are not, generally speaking, so much 
disposed as the Mahomedans to the duties of a trooper; and though the Mahomedans 
may be more dissipated and less moral in tlicir private conduct ibaii tbe Hindoos, they 
are zealous and high-spirited soldiers, and it is excellent policy to have a considerable 
proportion of them in the service, to which experience has shown they often become 
very warmly attached. In the Native infantry of Bengal the Hindoos are in the full 
proportion of three-fourths to the Mahomedans. They consist chielly of Rajpoots, who 
are a distinguished race among the Khiteree or military tribe. We may judge of the size 
of these men when we are told that the standard below which no recruit is taken is live feet 
six inchcs.f The great proportion of the grenadiers are six feet and upwards. The 
Rajpoot is born a soldier. The mother speaks of nothing to her infant but deeds of arms, 
and every sentiment and action of the future man is marked by the lirst impressions that 
lie has received. If he tills tbe ground (which is the common occupation of this class), 
his sword and shield are placed near the furrow, and moved as his labour advances. 
The frame of the Rajpoot is almost always improved (even if his pursuits are those of 
civil life) by martial exercises ; lie is from habit temperate in his diet, of a generous, 
though warm temper, and of good moral conduct; he is, when well-treated, obedient, 
zealous, and faithful. Neither the Hindoo nor the Mahoinedan soldier of India can be 
termed revengeful, though both are prone to extreme violence J in points where they 

deem 


* It is only to peruso the despatches of the late Lonl Lake to bo sonsible of tin* excellence this corps very early 
obtained. 1 know few military exploits of cavalry mure extraordinary than that which be performed w ith a column of 
three ret;iinents of British light dragoons and three of Native cavalry, supported by some horse artillery and a small 
reserve of infantry. With this corps his Lordship pursued Jeswunt Hi»w Holkar from Delhi, through the Dooab, till 
he came up with and defeated him at Futtyghur. Lord Lake, in a despatch dated 18th November, in which he gives 
an account of this operation, observes, “The troops have daily marched a distance of twcnty-lhreo or twenty-four 
miles. During the night and day previous to the action they marched Urty-eight miles, and from the distance to which 
they pursued the enemy, the space passed over, before they had taken up ihoir ground, must have exceeded seventy 
miles." 

t Before 1706 it was always five feet six inches and a half. By an order in 1809, men may be taken for light infan- 
try corps as low as five feet five inches. 

t One instance is given in Captain Williams's narrative of the action of this violent spirit. In 1772, a sepoy of the 
now first battalion of the 10th regiment, who had suflered what he supposed an injury, fell out of the ranks when the 
corps was at exercise, and going up to Captain Ewens, the commanding officer, with recovered arms, as if to make 
some request, took a deliberate aim, and shot him, then patiently awaited the death he had merited. 1 could give 
several examples of similar feeling; two will suffice. Captain Crook, formerly of the Madras cavalry, struck a sentry 
for allowing a bullock that brought water to his tent, to step over the threshold ami dirty it. The man took m* notice 
of what had occurred till relieved from his post ; he then went to his lines, and a short time afterwards sought his 
captain, and taking deliberate aim at him, shot him dead upon the spot. He made no attempt to escape. He had 
avenged his honour from the blows he had received, and met with calmness and fortitude the death that was awarded 
as the punishment of his crime. 

An officer (still living) was provoked, at some offence the man had committed, to strike a Madras Native trooper under 
his command. On the night of the same day, as he was silting with another officer in his lent, the Iroojier came in, 
ftim at him, fired ; but, owing to the other officer striking his arm, the ball missed. As, iiowcver, he fell 
in the confusion, and the light was extinguished, his companion, who considered bun kilb d, ran lo obtain aid, and to 
seiae the murderer, who had another pistol in his hand. The moment he was out of the tent, he heard the dthi r pistol 
go off; and, on returning with a guard of men and some lights, he found that the trooper, < ouci'iving that tin* lirst sliot 
had taken effect, and that his honour was avenged by the death of the person who hud insulted liim, bud, with the 
second pistol, shot himself through the head. 
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deem llieir honour, of which they have a very nice sense, to be slighted or insulted. 
The Rajpoots someliines want energy, but seldom, if over, courage. It is remarkable 
in this class, that even when their animal spirits have been subdued so far as to cause a 
cessation of exertion, they show no fear of death, which they meet in every form it can 
present itself with surprising fortitude and resignation. Such is the general character 
of a race of men, whose numbers in the army of Bengal amount to between 30,000 and 
40,000, and of whom we can recruit in onr provinces to any amount. But this instru- 
ment of power must ho managed with care and wisdom, or that which is onr strength may 
become our danger. It must always be recollected that minds of the caste wo have describ- 
ed are alive to every impulse, and, from similarity of feeling, will all vibrato at the sariio 
touch. If we desire to preserve their attachment, we must continue to treat them with 
kindness, liberality, and justice; we must attend to the most trilling of their prejudices, 
and avoid rash innovations, but above all, those that arc calculated to convey to their minds 
the most distant alarm in points connecte<l with their usages or religion. 

A detachment of Bengal Native troops shared in the glory acrpiired by Lord Cornwallis 
ill his war against 'fippoo Siiltaiin, in 1790 and 1791. From that time till 1803, the only 
operation of any roiisci|uence in which they were engaged was a short campaign, in 
Rohilcniul, in 1794. The rude and untrained, but fierce and hardy enemies against 
whom Sir R. Abercrombie had to act, were perhaps too much despised, and they took 
advantage of a confusion caused in his right wing, by the bad behaviour of the English 
commandant of a small body of half-disciplined cavalry, to make a furious charge, by 
which a most destructive impression was made on two battalions of sepoys and a regiment 
of Kiiropeuns. 

Their desperate career was checked by the fire of the English artillery, by whose good 
conduct, and the steady valour of the other parts of the line, a victory was ultimately gained. 
3'he Native troops never, perhaps, displayed more courage than on this trying occasion, 
and all regretted that the infamous* conduct of one man had caused such seiious loss of 
oflicers and men in some of the most distinguished corpsf of the army. 

The campaigns of 1803 and 1804 present a series of actions and sieges, in every one of 
which the Ib'iigal sepoys showed their accustomed valour. At the battles of Delhi and 
Laswaric they w’erc as eminently distinguished as at the sieges of Agra and Dceg ; and I 
may safely assert, that in the only two great reverses which occurred daring the war, the 
retreat of Ctiloind iMoiison and the siege of Bhiirtpore, the courage, firmiiess, and altaclinxMit 
oi the Native troops were more conspicuous than in its must brilliant periotls. We know 
snflicieiit of the former operations to regret that no full and faithful account of them has 
yet l)een published; nor does Captain Williams’s narrative supply this blank. I can only 
express niy conviction, founded on a perusal of a private journal ke[)t by an ollicer of the 
detachment, that in this disastrous retreat, the Native troops (with the exception of a very 
few, w'ho, alter siitl'ering almost unparalleled hardships, were deluded by the ofiers of the 
enemy to desert) behaved in the most noble manner. They endured the greatest privations 
and distresses, during the march from the banks of the Chumbul in MaKva, where the first 
retrograde nioveiiient was made, till their arrival at Agra^a distance of nearly four hundred 
miles. *I"hey had at once to combat the elements (for it rained almost incessantly) and the 
enemy. Scenes of horror| occurred which were hardly ever surpasscsd ; yet, though deprived 
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* Tlip nsuno of this ofllrtT wjis Raiiis:iy. Ho osciipod, hy dr-sortion, from the piinislimeril he had so amply merited, 
t TIuM orps on the ri^lit of the army was the 13lh hatlalion, whirli had heeii einiiifiitiy distirnriiished against the 
Frcuch at ('iiddalore. It liad earned more laurels under its well known commander, C'aptain Norman Macleod, in the 
caiiipai.:;ns of Lord ('ornwallis. ('aptain KaiuHay’s eavalry rude unexpectedly over this line battalion, and 5,000 Rohillas 
chart;ed it, before it could recover from the contusion into which it was thrown. 

X Particularly at the ( iiumbiillee Nullah, a r.ipid torrPiit, at which the elephants were employed to carry the troops 
over. The Huinials becominf? wearied or impatient, shook ofl’ those on their backs, numbers of whom were drowned. 
But a still more horrid .scene ensued. The fatij^ued elephants could not brinj^ over the followers. The Rheels, a 
mountain ImudiUi, encouraged by Holkar, came down upon the unprotected females and children, whom they massacred 

in 
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of regular food and rest, and harassed with continued attacks, their spirit was unbroken. 
They inaintained throughout the most severe discipline, and f am assured that on many 
occasions, when their European oHicers, worn down by the climate and fatigue, appeared 
f.iint or desponding, the men next them, exclaimed, “ Keep up your heart, Sir, we will take 
you in safely to Agra.”* When in scpiare, and sustaining charges from the enemy’s horse, 
it more than once happened, when a musket was fired by a young soldier, that a veteran 
struck him with the butt end of his firelock, exclaiming, “ Are you mad, to destroy our 
discipline and make us like the rabble that are attacking us 

The only serious impatience that the sepoys of this detachment showed was to be led 
against the enemy ; and the manner in which they behaved on all occasions given them of 
signalizing their valour showed that this feeling had its rise in no vain confidence. The 
flank companies, under Captain O’Donnell, wore very successful in beating up the quarters 
of a consideraldc corps of the enemy on the 21st of July. On the 24!h of August, when all 
Ihe detachment, which consisted of live battalions and six companies of sejioys, had been 
sent across the Dannas river, except the 2d battalion of the 2il n*girnent, and some piquets, 
llolkar brought up his infantry and guns to atfack this corps, which not only defended its 
position, but advanced with the utmost gallantry, and obtained possession of several pieces 
of the enemy's artilliTV. It could not, however, bo supported by the other parts of the force, 
who were divided from it by the river, and it was almost annihilated, ’riioso, who wit- 
nessed the attack which it made upon Ifolkar's line from the opposite bank of the Baniias, 
speak with admiration of the hcToisin of Ihe European ofli(*ers, and of the gallant men whom 
they led to a momentary hiit fatal victory. At the c lose of this affair they saw a jemadar 
(Native lieufeiiant) retiring towards fhe river, pursued by live or six men. lie held the 
standard of his battalion in one hand, and a sword, wdth which he dcfendcMl himself, in the 
other. When arrived at the river he seemed to have attained his object of saving the 
colours of his cor[)s, and, springing with them into the current, sunk to rise no more. 

There liave been few ollicers who better understood the character of soldiers than the 
late Lord J/akc; ho had early discovered that of thci Bengal sepoys; he attended to their 
prejudices, flattered their pride, and praised their valour. They repaid liis consideration 
of them witli gratitude and atfectioii, and during the whole of the late Mahratta warf their 
zeal and devotion to the public service was inercased by the regard and attachment which 
they entertained for the Coinniander-in-chicf. SuHicient instances of this aro recorded by 
Captain AVilliarns. There is none, however, more rernarkuhle than the conduct he pursued 
towards the shattered corps of Colonel Monson’s detachment. Jle formed them into a 
reserve, and promised them every opportunity of signalizing tlu*msclvcs. No conlidencc 
v\as ever better repaid, and throughout the service that ensued, these corps were uniformly 
distinguislied. 

Tile conduct of the 2d battalion of the I2th regiment may bo taken as an example of the 
.spirit that animated the whole. This corps, which has been before noticed under its first 
name of “ Gallis,” or the J^al Piiltcir, bad behaved with uncommon valour at the battle of 
Laswarie, where it had 100 men and three oflicers killed and wounded. It was associated 
on that occasion witli JJis AFajesty’s 70th regiment, and shared in the praise which Lord 
Lake bestowed on “ the iiaiuliiil of heroes,” as he emphatically termed those whose great 
exertions decided that batt(e. ft was with Colonel Monson’s detachment, and maintained 
its high character in the disastrous retreat we have alluded to. But all its former deeds 
were outdone at the siege of Bhurtpore. Jt appears by a printed memorial which we have 
before us of its European commanding officer, that on the first storm of that fortress this 
corps lost 150 oflicers and men, killed and wounded, and did not retire till the last. On the 

third 


in Ihe most inhuman manner. It was on this extreme trial, that some of the gallant fellows, who had before sulfered 
every hardhliip with firmness, gave way to despair. Several of them, maddened with the screams of their wives and 
children, throw themselves, with their firelocks, into the rapid stream, and perished in a vain attempt to aid those they 
loved more than life. 

* 1 have been informed of this fact by oflicers to whom these expressions were used. 


t The war of 1803-4. 
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third attack, when joined wilh the 1st battalion of the same reg^iment (araountinjj together 
to 800 liieii), it became the admirsition of the whole army. The iid battalion of the 120i 
regiment on this occasion not only drove back the enemy who had made a sally to attack 
the trenches, but elfected a lodgment, and planted its colours on one of the bastions of the 
fort. Unlbrtunafely this work was cut ofl’ by a deep ditch from the body of the place ; and 
after the attack had failed the 12th regiment was ordered to retire, which they did re- 
luctantly, with the loss of 7 oflicers and 350 men, killed and wounded, being nearly 
half the number they had carried into action. 

Examples of equal valour might be given of many other corps during the war, and 
instances of individual valour might be noticed in any number, but more is not necessary 
to satisfy the reader of the just title of the Bengal sepoys to the high name which they have 
acfjuired ; and from late accounts* we perceive that their conduct throughout the arduous 
servic(i in J\epaul, where they had at once to contend with the natural obstacles of an 
almost impracticable country, and the desperate valour of a race of hardy mountaineers, 
has been worthy of their former fame. Since the conclusion of this war a small body of 
these troops has had an opportunity of exhibiting, in a most distinguished maimer, that 
firmness, courage, and attachment to their ollicers and the service, which have always 
characterized this army. We allude to a recent occurrence of a most serious sedition at 
Bareilly, the capital of Rohilcjind. The introduction of a police-lax, intended to provide 
means fur the security of life and property, had spread alarm and discontent among an 
ignorant population, whose prejudices in iavour of their ancient usages are so strong as to 
lead them to regard any innovation (whatever he its character) with jealousy ami indigna- 
tion. Acting under those feelings, the Rohillas of Bareilly, who are alike remarkable for 
their strength of body and individual courage, rose in a body to oppose the orders of the 
civil magistrate. They were inlluenced by a priest upwards of ninety years of age, who 
dug his grave, to indicate his resolution to conquer or die, and at whose orders the greem 
Hag, or standard of Mahomet, was hoisted, that religious feelings might be excited to aid 
the edbrts which they now proclaimed themselves determined to make to cilect the down- 
fall of their European tyrants. What rendered this revolt more alarming, was the know- 
ledge that the cause of the insurgents was popular over the whole country, and a belief that 
their success would he the signal for a general rise in the neighbouring provinces. All 
the force that could be collected to suppress this revolt was a detachment of hetweon three 
and four hundred sepoys of the 27th regiment of Native infantry, and part of a provincial 
battalion under Captain Boscawen, wilh two guns, and a party of about 400 Rohilla horse 
belonging to a corps lately embodied under Captain Cuntiinghaiii. The foriner received, 
wilh uiulisiiiayed courage, the charge of an undisciplined, but furious and desperate rab- 
ble, who, encouraged by their iiumbors, which exceeded 12,000 armed men, persevered in 
the attack till more than 2,000 of them wcire slain ; and the latter, though of the same 
class and religion as the insurgents, and probably related to many of them hy the ties of 
kindred, proved equally firm as the sepoys to their duly. When their priest advanced 
and invoked them to join their natural friends, and to range themselves under the standard 
of their faith, only one man was found wanting in fidelity ; he deserted and was soon 
afti^rwards slain hy his former comrades, who continued throughout to ilisplay prompt 
obedience, exemplary courage, and unshaken attachment to the ollicer by whom they were 
led. 

However 


* 1 know of f«nv instanrort wliore more has bovn rfciiiired from the zeal ami valour of the Native troops than in the 
late campaign against llic Goorklias. The great suceesHes of Major-general Sir D. Orhterlony could only have been 
gained by the patience and eourago of the troops being eifiial to the skill and decision of their eonunauder, and in the 
spirited and able operations of Colonel Nirolls, quartermaster-general of Ills Majesty's troops in India, against Alnio- 
rah, w'here HOO sepo>s, aided hy a few irregulars, were led against 3,000 gallant mountaineers, who occupied that 
niniintain fortress, and the heights by whieh it was surroiiniled. Vietory could only have been obtained by every appo> 
partaking of ihe ardour Mul resolution of his gallant leader. Of their rondiicton this occasion we may, indeed, judge by 
Ibc admiration with which it inspired (.olunel Nirolls, who ga\e vent to his feelings in an order that docs honour to 
his character. Speaking of an attack made by a party of sepoy grenadiers, he observes, “ This was an exploit of which 
tlio best troops of any ago might justly have beeii proud.*' 
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However this affair may seem, I do not recollect any occurrence in the history of 

British India more calculated to show the dependence of our power on the iidelity of our 
Native troops, and the absolute necessity of adopting every measure by which their attach- 
ment can he confirmed and approved. 

Jt is by treating the sepoys with kindness and consideration, by stimulating their pride, 
and by attending, in the most minute manner, to their feelings and prejudices, that we can 
command, as has been well observed, “ their lives through the medium of their aftbetions 
and so long as we can, by these means, preserve the fidelity and attachment of that pro- 
portion of the population of our ininicusc possessions in the East, which we arm to defend 
the remainder, our empire may bo considered as secure. 

John Malcolm. 


P.S. Subsequent to the date of this account, the Native arms of India have fully main- 
tained the high reputation they had achieved. 

During the campaigns against the Mahrattas and Pindarics, in 1817 and 1818, that in 
the territories of Ava, and ihc siege of Bliiirtpore in 18‘2(>, these troops evinced all the 
military qualities of zeal, attachment to their colours, and gallantry, for which they had 
been so long distinguished. 

John Malcolm. 


DOCUMENTS referred to in Sir John Malcolm’s Letter to the Secretary of the India 

Board, under date the 13th February 1832. 


LETTER to Lord W. Ben tinck (with Enclosures). 

My Lord, 

I HAVE been long in replying to your Lordship’s letter applying for my opinion on the 
pay, composition and distribution of the army in India, as I wished before I did so to collc‘ct 
such information as would aid me in giving my opinion on points so important to the future 
peace and niaintenance of tliis empire. 

2. This subject divides itself into very distinct branches — the European and the Na- 
tive. Of the constitution of the European brunch 1 have given niy sentiments generally, 
but very fully, in the second volume of the History of India. The actual state of the 
army of this Presidency demanding attention soon after my arrival, your Lordship will 
find all the information I possess, as well as my opinion upon some of the most essential 
points, ill a copy of my minute, under date the 20th March 1828, which I annex to this 
fetter. 

3. The subject of the pay of European officers in India, has been brought forcibly to 
attention by the clamorous discontent occasioned by reducing several of your stations 
from full to half butta, and thc$ feelings and hardships of the European corps on this es- 
tablishment by the unequal operation of the order reducing half tentage. Both these 
facts impart a serious lesson to Government in respect to the principles that should 
regulate increase in the pay of armies. Full batta w'as originally meant to provide for 
field eipiipincnt and extra expenses which officers must incur when marching; hut it 
early lust this character in Bengal when continued to officers in cantonments. The 
same case occurred when the mode of supplying oflicers of European corps on the Bom- 
bay Presidency was changed, and instead of an amount to meet a necessary but tempo- 
rary expense, a monthly allowance was given, which, from strict musters being discon- 
tinued, became part of the pay. Providence for the future is a rare feature in the mili- 
tary character, particularly among junior officers, whose expenses will usually exceed 
their means. In proportion to their allowances, houses were built and furnished, horses 

bought. 
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bought, and, too often, debts incurred. Under such circumstances reductions were felt 
as hardships, and with reason, for what had formerly been deemed luxuries, and enjoyed 
by few, had, from habit, become necessaries, and were deemed essential to all. It is 
easier to know the causes which have produced the distress that has ensued than to point 
out the remedy that is consistent with the public interests. I have alreatly given my opini- 
on upon this subject.^ 

4. When I made a minute on the recent reduction of the batta of sepoys, I was only 
restrained from proposing a reduction of the full batta of the European oflicers at Dessa 
and Bhooj, as well as the troops, by consideration of the principle, to which our atten- 
tion has been of late frequently directed, of assimilating our military allowances with 
those of Bengal as much as local circumstances would permit, and by the fact of there 
being only four corps, of the thirty-six of this establishment, the European ollicers of 
which draw full batta. If 1 had made this proposition, as I did in the reduction of full 
batta at Mhow, I should neither have anticipated discontent nor distress on the part of 
the European officers of this army ; and under other circumstances than the present, I 
should certainly have deemed the measure expedient. 1 think it desirable that an officer 
should have an increase when marching, or actually in the field, because bis expenses must 
be increased ; and if he is always on field allowances he will soon acquire habits of living, 
which will, on extraordinary expense occurring, be certain to involve him iu difficulties and 
embarrassments. 

5. An officer, particularly of a Native corps, can live very well when on half batta if 
ho is frugal. No State can aflbrd to pay officers in the Indian branches of its army in a 
manner that will exempt them from the necessity of careful and frugal habits ; and the 
most baneful of all consequences that lias been, and will hereafter bo found to result 
from too great liberality towards them, and which alike affects their future prospects, 
and the public interests, is, that this expenditure (if beyond what is strictly necessary) 
takes from Government the means of rewarding merit and long service. 

6. An observation of the true principle, both of economy and discipline, in armies, 
should lead to an endeavour to habituate junior officers to privations, and to make them 
look forward with hope, instead of dwelling on the enjoyment of ease and comfort iu 
their actual .condition. Particular situations in an army, to which the view of every 
officer should be directed, require therefore all the consideration they can receive from 
Govf?rnuieiit ; and the army in this country will never be in a bealtby state till the com- 
mand of a corps is a more desirable object for an officer of rank and character than any 
staff employ, except the head of a department ; but of this I shall give iny sentiments 
hereafter. 

7. There can be no doubt that recent reductions have pressed with peculiar hardship 
upon the European branch of the army, the great majority of which are Ilis Majesty’s 
corps. The discontent this has caused will cease, but its evil operations will coiifiiiiie. 
I have fully shown in my minute of the 35th March, now transmitted to your Lordship, 
the embarrassing results which are occasioned by the prcscut stagnation of rise to higlier 
rank in the Company’s army, and the efl’cet it produces of keeping many cnicient offi- 
cers from accompanying the corps to India, who generally have at their hciul colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels, who come out in the certainty, from their rank being above Ibe 
great majority of the field officers of the local army, of attaining general command. I 
know of no remedy to this evil exct3pt that which I have pointed out in my minute on 
the army of this Presidency. It may be out of ordinary rule, but rules should, under such 
circumstances as those that relate to India, be made to bend to the primary objects of 
maintaining the peace and prosperity of our possessions in that quarter. Our success in 
that, ever has been, and ever will essentially depend upon, the number, condition, 
and temper of our army. Every point, therefore, tliat affects these has much im- 
portance. 

8. The 
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^ Vide Colonel Frederick's Report, dated 23d November 1830. 
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8. Tlie arrangement I proposed would in its operation only affect the commandants of 
regiments in His Majesty’s service serving in India who would be of junior standing to 
what they now are; but there is another point of serious con.sideration, as it affects the 
captains and commanders of companies in these corps, who arc, 1 believe, under the opera- 
tion of the late changes and reductions, admitted to have less means of supporting their 
condition with reference to local circumstances than in any part of the King’s dominions. 
If this be the fact, the consequence is obvious: no oflicer that can obtain leave, or ex- 
change without great injury to his prospects, will remain in India. The causes which 
formerly led to a preference being given by many to the regiments in India, are gone. 
The pay is diminished, the chances of promotion, which gave life to the service in this 
country, no longer exist; and wc observe a corps, after being here some time, lose 
gradually almost every officer who came from England with it, while their places are sup- 
plied by others, whoso circumstances, connexions in this country, or want of means to pro- 
mote their advancement, or even to subsist themselves if reduced to half-pay, lead them 
to prefer remaining in India. Such changes in the officers of a corps must be injurious, 
particularly among the seniors who have served long with the regiment. This might per- 
haps in some degree be rendered less by more frequent reliefs, but that must involve too 
great an expense. The restoring the allowances of captains and officers in charge of com- 
panies to what it was before 18"25, would, I think, be a proper and salutary measure ; cap- 
tains of troops and companies before that date, drew a personal allowance of £20 per 
annum, umler the head of Non-effective Allowance, 'rids allowance is not known to 
the Indian army, and was the only part of their allowance that King’s officers serving wilh 
their regiments in India could draw in England, and as such was generally appropriated by 
them for the payment of dress and equipment. Calculating the disadvantageous rate of 
exchange at which such articles arc at present paid, the value of this allowance may be 
fairly estimated as at least to £40 paid in India. This allowance was done away with, but an 
exact proportional increase of net pay was given in liou.^ Upon this the Directors 
ordered, that the King's pay having been increased, the Company’s allowances were to be 
proportionably reduced, so as to keep the pay and allowances of the two services eipial. 
Thus .to captains of King’s regiments in India the change of non-effective allowance to 
pay was a positive reduction. It may be argued, that if the Court of Directors had not 
acted as they have done in this respect, it would have been injustice to the Company’s ser- 
vice. But this conclusion is not correct. The captains in the Indian army have ad- 
vantages, in exclusive claims to staff employ, minor commands, and many other situations 
that might be adduced, as far more than balancing the benefits which the captains of 11 is 
Majo.sty's regiments derived from this increased item in their allowance ; and I think that 
it is to be regretted the reduction was ever made, which, with that of the half- tentage before 
noticed, may be said to have deteriorated the allowances of a captain of a company in one 
of the King’s regiments nearly £100 per annum. 

9. Few subaltern officers in ITis Majesty’s army serving in this country can look forward 
to command the corps to which they belong, but they aspire to command a troop or com- 
pany ; and to lessen its value is taking from them the only object (as far as improved allow- 
ances are concerned) to which they had to look, and is from this and other causes singularly 
calculated to destroy hope and increase discontent. A discontinuance of half the field 
officers, or even one in a King’s regiment, serving in India, would go far to meet this 
expense, and be little, if any, loss to the efficiency of a corps. There are in India few of 
those detachments from European corps which require captains, and their places would be 
well supplied by an arrangement that kept captains and old subalterns with the regiment to 
winch they belonged. In addition to the hardship which the senior captains wilh the 
King’s corps in India have to compete, it may be stated that the captain regimentally, but a 
brevet major, has 2s. per day more than another captain at home, and in all lorcign stations 
but India. This hardship, for such it is deemed, is felt by very few, and might bo relieved 

at 


Caplains, who before drew 10. 1. 06., had their pay raised to lU. 9d. per diem. 
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at small cost. I believe there is no instance in the Company’s army of a captain attaining 
by seniority the rank of a field ofliccr, and it could not therefore bo quoted as a case of 
partiality. 

10. I have on many occasions, and especially in the minute sent to your Lordship, given 
my opinion most fully on the actual necessity of the increase of allowance to commandants 
of corps in a degree that will render that station superior to any on the staff, except the 
heads of dcpartmtMits. This has been my earnest object for more than twenty years, and 
the Court of Directors had authorized an increase which would have effected it ; but as 
almost tho whole of the Bengal army were on full batta, the arrangement brought no benefit 
to tbeir commandants, and their not wanting it had probably its iiifliionce in the resolution 
of the Supreme Government to annul the acts of Sir Thomas Munru and Mr. .Elphin- 
stone, both of whom had put the most liberal consideration on the order of the Court of 
Directors, and to the Presidencies at which they were the head, it was a real and essential 
boon. 

11. The allowances for commanding a corps should, I think, be raised to 500 rupees 
per mensem; and if with this should be associated the modification of minor commands, 
and given to officers who exercised them, a superior allowance of 200 rupees, without 
removing him from the charge of his corps, his duties would be in no way increased 
beyond bis power of performing them, and the ends of economy, as far as such commands 
were concerned, would be combined with the promotion of the efficiency of the service. 

12. Two commands of the 1st class are allotted by the orders of the Court of Directors 
to this Presidency ; six stations will remain at this Presidency, where there will probably 
always be at least two corps. These might remain with the allowance now assigned to 
the 2d class, and there are five stations which, being commands, with one corps and 
detachments from others, might be denominated the 3d, with 600 rupees per mensem ; 
but, with tho exception of all these commands, unless peculiar cases rerpiired the two of 
the 1st class, rendered necessary by peculiar circumstances, should include the allowance 
for commanding a corps. This would, in most cases, be very beneficial to the service, 
and make a saving that would enable Government to cflect the desirable object of in- 
creasing the allowance to the regimental commandants. The results of it at this esta- 
blishment are shown in the annexed table. 

13. This arrangement, if connected with an obligation that officers should servo a 
certain number of years before they could bo entitled to enjoy the benefit of oil-reckonings, 
the consequences would be most beneficial to the discipline and efficiency of the army. 
This arrangement, however, to be just, should in a great degree bo prospective, aficcting 
in its operation none who had been more than six or seven years in the service. 

14. As connected with having the most efficient officers for regimental duty, I think no 
situation of brigade or line staff should remain to the same individual beyond a period of 
three years, except on field service. The young captain or subaltern who now obtains 
such a situation deems himself removed altogether from regimental duty till his rank 
compels him to join a corps, and often till that places him at its head. The general result 
is, an establishment and a mode of life that often involves him in debt. This would not 
be the case if these officers knew they were only to hold their stations till a relief came. 
It would come ns a temporary boon, and be taken care of as such. Men would return 
to regimental duty with knowledge of general duties, and the whole class of officers from 
whom such staff were selected would be animated to efforts to fit themselves for such 
stations, to which having passed in the llindoostanee language should be an indispensable 
qualification. .If this arrangement is made, actual incumbents might bold their situations 

three years, except their corps was ordered on service. 

15. With regard to other staff, I need only refer to my minute in the Military depart- 
ment, of which I transmit a copy. 1 am confirmed in my opinion, that the Pay depart- 
ment should be separated in the manner proposed ; and with reference to the police of 

the 
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the territories under this Presidency, I am quite satisfied that a cheap and efficient ag^ency 
might be introduced in the mode proposed in pages 201 to 225 of my History of India. 
If there was a difficulty in obtaining officers qualified and efiicioiit for such duties who 
could be prevailed upon to resign their standing in the army, their net pay might be con- 
tinued, and they might have an allowance to place them on a footing with magistrates of 
the grade which they obtained ; but they should neither be considered eligible to the pro- 
motion or pensions which were allotted to others in this line. I have been completely 
convinced of the necessity, in this part of India, for the improvement of our police, and 
among our hills and our frontiers we have now specific officers detached, to one of whom 
only the powers of a magistrate have been granted ; but 1 mean to propose it should 
be given to another, and I view it as the commencement of a system which must be ex- 
tended, and which may, if well conducted, tend greatly to the future peace and prosperity 
of our provinces. 

16. The recent orders respecting the limitation of staff to be absent from one corps 
were well intended, but are singularly inapplicable to the Native army in India. Obe- 
dience to them will be found difficult and embarrassing in peace, and wholly impracticable 
in war. They may be followed in His Majesty’s corps, who are full of officers, and in 
peace occupy healthy stations and have few detachments ; but the exact contrary is the 
fact with regard to Native corps, and the rules may often limit selection where that is 
essential to success. Their tendency, also, is to damp the hopes of aspiring men, and check 
the acquirements of those qualifications which it is most c^sseiitial European officers of the 
Native branch, should possess. The option remains with the Court of Directors to adopt 
the suggestion that has been frequently made of forming a staff corps, or to apply some 
other remedy to this evil. Hut I deem it essential that, with reservation as to knowledge 
of language and standing in the army, that the prizes of staff employment should be open 
to every officer of the army. But in the mean time 1 think your Lordship might alleviate 
much of the injurious application of this order, by limiting the situations which are to be 
considered as staff. This question has lately come under discussion at this Presidency, 
and [ have signified my intention to refer it to your Lordship, in order that it may be 
clearly decided. According to my view, no European officer of the Native army, who is 
detached on special duly in the provinces where he commands lr(»ops of the branch to 
which he belongs, can be considered on the stall*, nor can I consider as subject to this 
rule the officers who are nominated to act with bodies of the Guicowar contingent ap- 
pointed to preserve the peace of the countries of Katlywar and Myliee Caunta, which are 
entirely under our rule and control, and for the peace of which we are exclusively 
responsible. These officers arc employed in command of detachments of their own brunch, 
co-operating with the Guicowar horse. They are, it is true, denominated assistants to 
aid the political authorities in all duties for which they may be required ; but those that 
are not military arc contingent, and were added to save considerable expense. The 
arrangement has fully met every subject that was contemplated. These officers should, I 
conceive, like others I have stated, Ije returned and detached on special duty, and 1 think 
that officers employed with Blieel and police corps, such as two of this establishment now 
are, and under whom considerable bodies of their own branch are often placed, should be 
returned in the same manner. They arc not stuff, and are much more usefully employed 
as officers of the Native army than with their regiments. It is not for the parade and drill 
duties of a corps that officers of standing are much required in the Native infantry. A 
good commanding officer and staff, with junior officers, will bring a Native corps into full 
as high order as if the whole complement of senior officers were present ; but it is in the 
command of these troops when on service, and when detached on special duty, that good 
and efficient officers are required, and all those I have stated are in the daily exercise of 
this duty. I deem it here necessary to add, that I consider the arrangement recently 
made, by which three ofiicers in military command, Sattara, Bhooj, and Baroda, iiillil 
political duties as well as the junior officers employed with the Guicowar contingent, to 
be ot much importance, beyond meeting as it does the object of economy, in training 

persons 
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persons in this branch as instruments, who will be found not merely useful but indispen- 
sable in case of war. 

J7. Your Lordsliip will add to the facts stated regarding* the staff, that even under 
ordinary circumstances the orders of the Court fall much heavier on a comparatively 
small army like that of the Presidency, than on a large one like that of Bengal, or oven of 
Madras, particularly as in all the latter Presidency almost all the provinces are So settled 
as not to call for the specific nomination of oflicers, while the condition of many of our 
districts demands such selection ; and I can only add, that there are four or five officers 
now eniploved on such duties that 1 neither could nor would remove, if I had legally the 
power to prevent it, from the situations in which they are now employed, stating my 
decided opinion that I deometl their services essential where they were placed. This 
may not be a conimon case, but it is one that will exist in this part of India for years ; 
and a governor who has such heavy responsibility on him as the maintenance of tho 
public poace. should have a latitude of employing instruments that he judged coinptiienf, 
and he lVe(‘d from restrictions that limited his choice. There is no fear of patronago 
heing abused in such cases. The duties arc of a nature that can only be performed hy 
men that are equal to them. 

18. I shoubl think the statf regulations might he construed to relate only to officers 
removed 1‘ioin regimental duly, or from the coininatid of men of their line, and they 
might not l)e applicMl to lirigadc-majors or line-adjutants, if the system was introduced, 
which I before suggested, of giving these temporary appointments to ollicers belonging 
to corjis at the station. T’hey are not, as I said, wanted for drill, and they would bo ready 
for all field service or special duty on wliicli they could be required. 

19. The personal stall' of governor-general and governors, commanders-in-chief and 
officers on general staff, paymasters (until a change takes place), commissariat officers 
under existing rules, judge-advocates, town-majors, fort-adjutants, barrack-masters, and 
officers employed with corps in territories not under British control and management, 
are all, f conceive, that should be brought under this order. Cavalry, engineer, and artil- 
lery officers should not bo eligible to hold any station in the Pay department, nor in the 
Commissariat, unless (pialified by peculiar circumstances to be placed at the head of 
cither of those branches of the service. 

20. The few points I have to suggest regarding the pay of the staff of this Presidency 
will be brought to your Lordship’s notice by Colonel Hough, as also many similar subjects. ' 
With respect to the pay of the European soldier, and the recent changes in many points 
connected with his comfort and acconunodatioii, I can only say, such points are before 
you in great detail. My own opinion is that we have gone to an extreme, and that in 
many respects an expense has been incurred beyond what was called for hy cither atten- 
tion to the habits or health of European troops serving in India. 

21. I have changed none of the opinions I have given in my History regarding the 
expediency of making the three armies of India one, with three divisions, and as far as 
relates to the European officers and troops, with their establishment, regulating allow- 
ances according to remoteness from supply, and price of labour and provisions with as 
much uniformity of system as practicable. I am still satisfied that regimental rise to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, as I proposed in the chapter upon the army, is expedient, and 
that exchanges with His Majesty’s corps, purchase of commissions, under the restrictions 
and regulations stated in that work, would he advisable and salutary. My opinion is 
given so strong in the minute, now sent regarding the obligations for officers to serve a 
certain number of years regimentally, before they became entitled to the o(T-reckonings 
allotted to colonels of these corps, that I need not here again advert to the subject. 
The propositions I have made regarding the brigade and line staff I deem on many 
grounds very essential. It should be of course prospective, a^d applied to none who had 
not been five years in tho service, under which period no officer should, I think, be eligible 
to any staff except regimental. 
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22. Tlio orig’in of ihe Native armies of Iiidia, and their progress to their present con- 
dition and character, your Lordship will find fully j^iveii in the Quarterly Review, vol. 
xviii. pa^e «385. That article is framed from papers of mine, and indeed was taken in 
suhstance from a tneinoranduin prepared by me for Lord Buckinghamshire. If, in addi- 
tion to this document, your Lordship peruses what J have said of the Native troops in 
rny History of India, vol. ii. from page 225 to 215, you will find all I can say upon the 
more general parts of this subject. I can only add, that recent observations have con- 
firmed every sentiment expressed in the volume to which 1 have alluded. 

23. The pay of our Native troops at the diflerent Presidencies is, 1 believe, the same. 
There is a difierence in the batta, and a more considerable one in some of the pensions. 
This has arisen from a variety of causes referring to the class of men, the difficulty of 
obtaining recruits, price of provisions and labour, and the difierent judgments formed, 
with reference to local considerations, of means best adapted to form in particular quarters 
of India an efficient Native army. 

24. The Bombay army is at present composed of 

Jlindoostances ••• ... ... ... 12,470 

Konkanees ••• ••• ••• 10,01 r> 

'ccances ••• ••• ••• ••• 1,910 

This large number of Ilindoostanee men has occurred since the breaking out of the 
Mahratta war, and particularly during that with Burma in 1824-25. Previous to the former 
period, their number in the army of this Presidency did not exceed 4,000. 

25. In 1824, the llindoostanoes in the Bombay army amounted to 7,465, and the follow- 
ing year, on an increase of its establishment to 1,000 men per battalion, with an addition 
of two extra battalions, the number of this class of men was greatly augmented, caused a 
good deal, perhaps, by the station of the Bombay troops at Mhow, where an officer was 
specifically employed to recruit for the army. 

26. This increase of foreigners over the Natives of the Bombay territories was by no 
means desired by tlio more experienced officers of this army, anil was moreover contrary 
to the wishes of the Court of Directors, who, in 1821, directed that the armies of the three 
Presidencies should be kept as distinct as possible to their respective territories. In 1823 
Ibis subject was brought to the attention of the Bombay Government by a letter from the 
Military Secretary, Colonel Casement; and in 1824, recruiting fur the army in the Bengal 
provinces was po.silively prohibited by the Supreme Government. 

27. The (iflicers of the Bombay army generally considered it beneficial to have a mix- 
ture of castes in their regiments, and. among others, a proportion of Ilindoostanee men, 
not exceeding 200 per battalion ; but they consider these as only indispensable when their 
own provinces cannot recruit their ranks. 

28. They consider the Ilindoostanee men, though in size, appearance, and perhaps in a 
certain degree of military pride, to be superior to their own, to excel them in nothing else. 
The Konkanees and Deccanees they account more patient under privation and fatigue, 
more easily subsisted and managed, and in bravery to be fully their equals. Tliey are the 
descendants of Sewajee’s Mountain Rats,” whom neither the stature or military hear- 
ing of the Ilindoostanee could debar from advancing to the gates of Delhi ; and the early 
history of the Bombay army (no where better related than in Grant Duff’s History of the 
Mahrattas) shows them to be in no way degenerated from the spirit of their ancestors. 

29. For the welfare of the Presidency there is another very good reason (not of a military 
character) why its army should be recruited from its own provinces. Not only do the 
men receiving pensions retire to spend them in its villages, but the sepoys on actual service 
remit (a^ is well known to every one acquainted with the kind and filial feelings of the 
Natives ot India), a portidli of their pay for the subsistence of their parents and families. 
This not only to a certain degree enriches the village, but affords a great inducement to the 
young men to enlist, with the view of following so enviable an example. With the IJin- 
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doosfan sepoys all this is lust, and the iuliahituiits of this Presidency are discouraged from 
entering our ranks, not only from the want of examples of their countrymen’s enjoyment of 
coinforlahle retirement, hut from an impression that the superior stature, and the more 
soldier-like appearance of (hc3 Rajpoots, often recommended them to promotion in cases 
when the e(|ijully efficient Konkuiiee and Deccanee, in all the substantial qualities of u 
soldier, give them as good if not better pretensions. 

80. My own opinion is, that if the encouragements now given are continued to the men 
of the Eombay provinces, there will not in future be occasion to have recourse to other 
countries for recruits. The Natives of this Presidency will early become reconciled to ser- 
vice in the regular army. The Hindoostanee commissioned officers and men will bring* 
their families and colonize. Rut 1 am adverse to the present proportion of these men in 
our ranks; and if the evil of the present system is aggravated by their prejudices being 
admitted to have force, it would Ijo much better that the llindoostanecs of the Bombay 
army were in distinct corps, than that Ibcir numbers, aided by their looks, should tend to 
lessen the self-esteem, and damp the hopes of men of lower caste and stature. 

31. 1 have perused very attentively the records of the Bombay Native army before they 
had any men from Hindoostan, and through the severest trials they have evinced a courage, 
fidelity and temper under danger, privation and fatigue, that we cannot expect to see ex- 
ceeded. Till within twelve years the general sentiment among these men was the pride of 
corps. I regret to observe that the pride of caste is now much cherished by the men and*)- 
considered by the officers. There are no prejudices and pretensions that will be found so 
injurious if not resisted as those minor ones of caste, if they receive more attention than is 
due to them, ’fliis is not the place to state my sentiments on this point as relating to our 
civil rule farther than as that alfcets the temper of the Native army. Almost all the prin- 
cipal Native revenue servants are Brahmins, and they are a valuable class of men. Every 
attention is due to the essential observances of their caste and religion, but when, as 
fnH|iieiitly happens, they solicit their European superiors to classify sepoys, and to place 
sentries in a manner that will prevent the inconvenience of their washing, or be olfensive, 
they should be told, the soldier is ennuhled by his occupation, and that they might leave 
the public service if the proximity to any of those employed in it was insulferablc. This feel- 
ing when iiuUdgcd increases and creates the worst of spirit amongst the men of the corps, 
as well as hatred in sepoys to he employed under, or have any communication with. Native 
servants in the civil branch. They complain, and justly, that the treatment they meet from 
them is often dill'ercnt from that they receive from their officers. “ These cowardly fellows 
of Brahinins,” said an able and old Kotikancc subadar I was conversing with on this point, 
“ who would not look at me, and would degrade a brave man of my caste (a Purwarrie), by 
refusing to let him stand sentry over the treasure, if in a cutchery will cringe and help the 
collector to his shoe if it fell off, and would consider themselves the more honoured tho 
nearer he sal to them ; and yet I believe,” said the old man, laughing, “ you F€»riiigces:j; 
are, according to their belief, as unclean and impure as we Purwarries.” I have communi- 
cated with some of the Brahmins who exercised high civil and military power under tho 
Native (Tovernment of the Deccan, and they assure me no objection would have been tole- 
rated on this score against any soldier. Purneea, the celebrated dewan of Mysore, himself 
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* Vide Appendix (K), containing propositions for the W’idowa’ Fund, from w hich it appears that the report of this 
fund, added to the existing establiBliinent of boys, led all the Native uflicorstu apply fur means of bringing their faiiiilicB 
from Uindooatan. 

A remarkable circumstance, which shows the character of this feeling, occurred in 1H18. Captain McDonald, an 
officer on tiiy staif, who had belonged to a Bengal corps at the siego of one of the forts of Bundclcund, where a low 
caste man had distinguished himself and been promoted, to the great disgust of the others, several of whom had taken 
their discharge, came to me one day in Malwa, and said he had met one of these Brahmins, a Naick, in the 8th 
Bombay infantry, and that he asked why he left his corps on a low caste man being promoted, and was now serving 
with a Jew subadar, a Purwarrie jemadar, and other low caste men; tiie man, said he, answered promptly, “ Hin- 
doostan xat-ke ghyrat, Bombay pulten-ke gliyrat:” that is, in Hindoostan, it is the pride of caste, in Bombay, tlmt of 


the corps. 

X A corruption of Frank, 


and used in tho Native language to designate all Europeans. 
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a strict Eralimin, anil the ablest man I ever knew, repressed this spirit with great violence 
in one of two instances, in which it appeared in men of his own caste, and repeatedly told me 
it was calculated to make impressions dangerous to any Government, however constituted, in 
India. 'Ilie error into which numbers fall in this respect proceeds from the best motive, that 
of conciliating useful and respectable men. But their pride of caste must not be gratified 
at the hazard of any part of the temper and respectability of that army to which the safety 
of the empire has been, and must continue to be, entrusted. 

32. Tn the Madras army desertions have been long almost unknown. This has prevailed 
to a great extent in that of Bombay; and from 1803 to 1808, a period of five years, the 
desertions ecjiiallcd its entire numerical .strength — a loss to Government, independent of 
the services of the men, of seven lacs of rupees. The desertions of the next three years, 
from 1808 to 1812, averaged 2,500 men per annum, costing Government six lacs. From 
that period (1811) to 1822, the Returns show an average of desertion of 1,253 annually ; 
but from 1822 to the present year such became the improved state (in tliis respect) of the 
Bombay army, that they have decreased, and its desertions do not in the last year exceed 
300 men. 

33. Many causes combined to render desertions frequent, some local and uncontrollable: 
the disgust taken at the system of our discipline by the recruit, the facility of desertion 
from the limited territories of this Presidency, and the certainty of getting service from 
Mahratta princes. 

34. The Jfindoostanee men, indeed, were after a certain period of service almost certain 
to desert; their view in enlisting was generally to obtain an op(>ortunity of saving a sum of 
money, which their parsimonious habits enabled them to do, and they had no local bias, for 
they never brought their wives and families with them from Jlindoostan. AVhen their object 
was attained, they took the first opportunity of deserting ,* and the distance of their homes, 
which, as well as their right names, arc generally unknown, secured them from subsequent 
detection. 

35. In 180,9 Government, on the suggestion of Sir John Abercrombie, adopted several 
measures to obviate this great evil, and these were attended with most beneficial eflccts. 

30. An amnesty to deserters, with liberty to re-enlist, w'as published. Furloughs were 
granted, the gratuity system was abolished, and pensions* for service and wounds were 
e.stablished for the sepoy, and, under certain circumstances, for his wife and children. Men 
were also allowed to enlist for limited periods of five, eight or ten years. 

37. There was- before my arrival at Bombay, a small establishment of sepoy boys with 
each Native corps, to which the Court of Directors had at first objected. They however 
afterwards assented, on the representation of the Bombay Government of the ultimate 
economy, as well as eflicieucy of the measure, to sanction it. Sir Thomas Bradford, tho 
late Cominander-in-chief, pressed the increase of the sepoy boys, which, when the reductions 
Avere made in invalids, was carried into execution, on the grounds stated in an annexed 
extract.f AVhcii the hill-forts were reduced in 1828, and a considerable reduction of ex- 
pense effected, their commandaDts were rcmodified, and first and second class killadars 
established on a footing which, at a very trifling increase of expense, instituted a system of 
honourable rewards for old and distinguished soldiers. The annexed extracts of minutesjl 
will show your Lordship my reasons for adopting this measure, and the effects by winch it 
has been followed. 1 also annex extract of a miniite,§ by which your Lordship will sco 
that our local Sebiindy corps are now commanded by active and distinguished Native 
oflicers, by which economy and efficiency have been promoted, and great encouragement 
given to the Native army. 

38. A subsequent measure, which allows a trifling distinction in pay and exemption 
from corporal punishments, in passing through the ranks, to a limited number in each 

corps 


• AfltT twenty service, three-fourlhs of his pay ; aDil after thirty, full-pay for life, 

t Vide Appeudix (li). x Vide Appendix (C). § Vide Appendix (D). 
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corps of the sons of Native eommissioncd ofTicers, Las been carried into execation at 
this Presidency. The grounds on which this measure was adopted, as well as the ex- 
pense incurred, your Lordship will find stated in the Appendix,"*^ to which I have added 
the minute upon the proposed widows’ fund for Native commissioned officers, f which 
would have been attended with no increase of expense to Government, but which, I 
regret to say, has been objected to by the Supreme Government on the same ground 
that exceptions liavc been stated to the other measures regarding killadars and boys, that 
there were no such usages in Bengal, and that sucli distinctions were calculated to create 
discontent among the Native troops of that establishment. 

iU). Each of the three Presidencies of India has siicceedeJ in attaining, though by 
different means, the object of having an effective Native army. J have served with and 
commanded jVativc troops of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and I declare to your Lord- 
ship I have hardly a choice. They have different cpialities, hut, with good officers, they 
are all excellent troops. Their respective characters have elsewhere described; 

and I confess I should dislike to sec any serious change in their composition further than 
was dictated by a gradual change of circumstances. Independent of other reasons which 
render the change far from desirable, there is no empire in which more attention may 
be eventually rP(|uircd than that of India to the well-known maxim of the Romans, in 
regard to their distant conquests, which was to preserve, or restore, if disturbed, the 
peace of one province by troops drawn from another. 

40. I have of late noticed this subject in several minutes, in reply to suggestions and 
instructions from your Lordship in Council, founded on general principles, of making 
oiir aiTangeiiumts respecting Native troops similar at the three Presidencies, and ex- 
pressing ajqjrehension lest giving encouragement to the Native army at one Presidency 
might create discontent in another. That this consideration has not before met with 
attention is to he referred to the distance at which tin; armies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay acted, the different races of whom they were formed, and their habits of life. 
There has hceu no occasion to give that encouragement to the frugal Rajpoots, who are 
the cultivators of the provinces of Hindoostaii, that has been found necessary to attach 
the Mahoincdans of tin; Carnatic and the IIindoos.|: of the Northern Circars at Madras, 
and to induce the inhabitants of the Northern Koiikaii and Deccan to enter the ranks at 
Bomliay ; but there can be no doubt tliut the pensions to Native officers of distinction, the 
estuhlishment of boys attached to their corps, the regimental depots formed at the best 
recruiting stations at Madras, have accoiiiplislied their objects in iixing the attachment 
of the army to their colours, and their forwardness to march and embark on every service, 
as singularly evinced on the late occasion of the war in Burma. § 

41. Desertions, as I have already remarked, are almost unknown in the Madras army ; 
and I have shown that the same causes have produced the same effects at Bombay, 
lleccnt and most minute examination into this and other subjects connected with the 
public service of this Presidency have quite convinced me, that if the principles upon 
which measures are founded, and the effects produced by tliem, arc not very carefully 
considered, the objects of true economy may be often sacrificed ; and 1 have seldom 
known this fact more clearly elucidated than by the papers I have had to examine 
regarding the past and present condition of the army of this Presidency, the general 
results of which I have already noticed. 

42. The 


Vide Appendix (B). t Vid« Appendix (F). 

X Thirty years elapsed before we found a supply of good recruits from tfie Northern Circars. Some of the finest 
corps, such as the ITlIi, or Cliecola light infantry, arc now wholly funned of Telingas, and not many of very high 
caste from that quarter; and I write with a letter before me of an cxperiimci'd and distinguished ofiiccr who tins com- 
manded that and several other corps, as well as brigades and forces, in which he expresses his preference of this class of 
men to either the Rajpoot or Muhomedaus, being equally brave, he says, aud without the troublesome prejudices of tho 
one caste, and the frequent habits of dissipation of the other. 

§ Vide Sir T. Muiiro’s Correspondence^ 
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42. The Kile approximation of our Native armies certainly requires more attention 
lliiin was fonnerly given to similarity of measures in regard to them, but there are .so 
many opposite usages and feelings, as well as local circumstances, to be considered, that 
the iici'omplishinent of this object must be the work of time. Great care and caution 
are also necessary, for most serious injury may be inilicted by an order that apparently 
rests upon indisputable general grounds, but is inapplicable to the particular case. 
Kefore any measure connected with the improvement of our Native army is rejected at 
oi\e Presidency because it has not been found necessary at another, it should be ascertained, 
in the first place, whether there are not local causes and considerations that render it wise 
and expedient where it has been adopted; and in the next, whether, judging the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded, and the eiTects it is calculated to produce, it is not worthy 
of imitation. 

43. On the consequence that attaches to the Native army all are agreed, 'fhat a 
certain proportion of European troops should always he in India is fully admitted ; but 
there is no error more common than that of considering the latter as a check upon the 
Native armies. They never have, and never will prove such. Long experience has 
rendered my opinions upon this subject the same as those of Sir Thuiiias Munru. The 
necessity of check implies distrust that degrades. It is by complete confidence alone that 
the Native army of India can bo preserved in eiricicncy and allachcil to the Government 
it serves. Eut this most iiiipoitant object will require great increased consideration 
when a period of snceessivo wars and fiehl .servii^e is succeedi'd by a long peace, which, 
besides its other ctlects, calls for reduction in every branch of public expenditure; but 
when that alfects men who cannot be aware of all the hearings of this subject, and must 
be ignorant of the necessity which obliges the State they serve to adopt such measures, 
and when these men bo misrepresented, every other pos.sible motive of iidelity and attach- 
ment should be substituted, and no opportunity omitted that may still be available of 
strengthening the subsi.sting ties between the Native soldiery and Government. I have 
elsewhere observed, “the rigid principles of economy and the precise forms oloiirci\il 
rule should both yield to the cstahli.shinent of this corner stone of our strength, as without 
it the vast fabric which has been raised with such pains, must totter to its base at every 
tempest with which it is assailed.” 

44. On the pay of our Native army I can make no further remark, than that I think 
prospectively a moditication might be made that would be beneticial to Government, and 
not unsatisfactory to the lroop.s, by giving less to the younger sepoy and more to the older. 
This is the case in the Erilisli army, and I believe with every one in Europe. I know of 
none in which it would be more accordant with circumstances than in the Native army of 
India. Eut it is a point that merits great attention, and the si'.ale, if it is ever adopted, 
should he fixed with deliberate care. 

4;>. I cannot quit this part of my sulijcct without stating my opinion to your Lordship, 
that it is not one to be intrusted to mere tinanciers or calculators, far loss should the 
opinions of men not intimately acqiiaitued with the feelings and character of our Native 
troops, and who have never served with them, be taken ; nor can the opinions of those who 
have only served in one part of India be adopted as conclusive, in regard to arrangements 
which ailbct another quarter of our dominions ; the considerations which are involved in 
every question that dues or may affect the temper of our Native army, are in my mind of 
the highest importance. It cannot be too often repeated, this army is our safely and our 
danger. Every intbrniatiun .should bo sought and obtained to aid the judgment of those 
who have to decide upon points by which the temper, zeal, and fidelity of that class of 
troops can be atlbctecl. Eut not even what appears to be the least important of iheso 
measures shouhl he adopted w'itliout the most serious deliberation. Every branch ol lhi.s 
subject requires the mind of a statesman. \Vc have, through the eflbrts of our Native 
army, triumphed in wars and rebellions. Plots and conspiracies may be formed, but they 
will never suceecd while wo maintain the good spirit and fidelity of this branch ot our 
force. This our enemies, avowed and secret, well know; and all their efforts have been, 

and 
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and will hereafter be, directed to its corruption. This object has never been but very 
partially cfleclcd, but it is one which wo must beware of aiding by any measure that impairs 
the confidence, that undervalues the merits, or slights the pretensions of men, who are every 
day becoming more sensible of their own iiiiportanco, and naturally seek for participation 
in tlie benefits of a power they have so largely contributed to establish, and of which they 
cannot he ignorant they must continue the principal support. 

40. With respect to the distribiilion of the armies of India, I can only state a few leading 
principles by which that should be regulated. Though circumstances may occasion devia- 
tions that cannot be provided for, if we fix and pursue to the utniost of our ability a settled 
jdaii \vc shall avoid great expense both to (joveruincnt and individuals, for when that 
plan is fully acted upon, the distinction will be completely made hetwe^en temporary 
and fixed stations. 'Hie plan regarding fixed stations is simple and obvious, from its 
principal object being the preservation of the internal peace of India and its defence against 
foreign invasion. 

47. The recurring expediency of embarking European troops should also be borne in 
mind, and this, with the nature of their supplies, requires that were it is practicable a con- 
sid(*rablc proportion of that branch should be near the sea, or where there was water 
carriage. These cor{)s should be distributed in ordinary times according to the proportion 
of the divisions of the Native army with which they serve. 

48. The principles to ho observed, in fixing upon permanent stations, are lines of defimee 
and of communication. 1 have, in recommending such stations since I arrivt^d, kept this 
sleadily in view. I^Vom IJouibay to Alasulipatam, which cuts the Peninsula at a part very 
important for preserving tran(|uillity, the line of direct road from Bombay is Poonah, the 
principal station for European troops, and from that to Sholapore, our next permanent 
station, is 1(50 miles, from which it is 200 to Jlvdralmd and to Alasulipatam. The superior 
road recently conslructeil up the Shore (ihaut renders that not only practicable hut easy 
for wheeh'd carriages, Ihongli the ascent is 2,000 feel. It completes an excellent road to 
Poonah, and we are gradually extending that to Sholapore, by the collectors, which, from 
the soil of the Deccan being so favourahlt?, has not yet cost more than 300 rupees per mile. 
If the Niztinfs (juvernmenf can hereafter he persuaded to make the road through its 
territories between those of Madras and Bombay, the commuiiication from sea to sea on 
this line will he coiiipleto, while the station of Belgaum is in another line by which wc 
eommunicuie with the Celled Districts of Aladras and Alysore. This road from Poonah 
will extend to the Neera bridge, from whence the llajah of Sattara has promised to make 

it through his territories, which leaves a distance of miles to Belgaum, from whence 

an excellent road to Darwar will be completed by the Aladras pioneers within the next 
month. Little remains to finish iJie line ; and these roads, when completed, will be found 
of the utmost importance, not only us they facilitate a communication between our force 
throughout the southern parts of India, and enable U 3 to reduce expense by improved 
means of combining military resources, hut as they promote intercourse and commerce. 
The permanent station of Belgaum has, besides the recommendation of being on this line, 
that of saliihrity, and being well situated for an European regiment, and the additional 
one of being williiii seventy miles of the port of Vingorla, to which an excellent road has 
been made, that facilitates supplies from Bombay, and is favourable for this corps embark- 
ing at the shortest notice. 

4J), Ahmediuiggcr, which is on the line from Poonah to Central India, and also to 
Aiirungahiul, tiaiilnah, and Nagpore, must ever he deemed, in the distribution of the troops 
allotted to this (piarter, an important permanent station. It is now the artillery depot, 
and almost the whole of that corps are fixed at it. The communication between this place 
and Bombay can be sliortcMied by thirty or forty miles, and it may be eventually useful to 
open this line of road. Hie engineer corps being stationed at Serroor, which is on the lino, 
and exactly iialf way between this place and Poonah, will soon complete, and at no cost, a 
road already commenced betwixt them; and that meant to be hereafter carried toJaulnah 
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and Nailfpore will be of much importance in improving the efliciency derived from the station 
of troops on that line to the liengal territories. 

50. A most excellent and poriiianoiit road has been made from Bombay to Tanna, and 
from that up the Jull Ghaut to Malligaum, and tliroiigli the greater part of Candcish 
towards Sindwa. It will be of much importance this road should be extended to Mhow. 
The distance to be made is not great, and the soil in most parts favourable. The construc- 
tion of a road and clearing the jungle would make this rout as good and as safe as other 
lines of communication in which such tracts are to be passed. 

51. To the northward, our present permanent stations arc singularly well calculated to 
maintain the public peace, to meet invasion, and to communicate (the most important of all 
points*) with the troops of Bengal, for the protection of our North-western frontier, from 
the Indus to the Himalaya mountains. 

52. Abmedabad, a most centrical situation, is now the head-qiiarte?rs of the Northern 
Division. It is from the Gulf of Cambay 31) miles, 70 from Dicsa, the principal perma- 
nent station on the frontier of Gu/.erat, 80 miles from Raiijkotc in Kattywar, by which it 
communicates in a direct line with Cutch, and 70 from Baroda. Hursole, a new station, 
which is 30 miles from Ahmedabad, is on the direct line to Ncemuch, from which its dis- 
tance is only 130 to IdO miles; and by the report of Lieutenant Jlolland, lalelv returned 
from the survey of a route from JIursolo to Duiigerpore, added to my knowledge of the 
Banswarrali and Pertaubghiir countric\s, 1 must assume that a road suflieiiMitly good for all 
military purposes might be constructed at comparatively small cost between those stations, 
and through it onr military strength would be increased without any addition to its 
numerical numbers ; but a line from Deesa, from Serohee to AJrneer and Delhi, is of 
still more consc(jucncc. A glance at the map will satisfy your Lordship of this fact. I 
cannot tell you the importance I attach to opening these roads, which are to communicate and 
in a manner join, the only frontiers of onr empire which can bo exposed to invasion ; 
but that may be termed a speculative event, and one probably so remofe as not to warrant 
any disbursement. But there is, or I am mistaken, more proximate dangers from in- 
ternal disturbances along these lines, that would be almost removed by the construction 
of road.s, or, under all circumstances, much lessened. My inr|uiries and observations in 
Kattywar and Myhce Caunta, as well us the information I was able to obtain of the adjoining 
districts of Kajpootana, led me to deem these countries far from free of the seeds of future 
trouble. The chiefs under our direct rule, as well as those subject to our controlling 
management tbrongboul our North-western frontier, are neither in a settled nor contented 
state. Independent of their attachment to ancient habits, and their restless minds, those 
of this class in our own provinces arc far from being yet reconciled to tlie system of our 
judicial administration, which it has been stated by my predecessor, and has been rccentlyf 
repealed by me, is in its forms and processes very unsuited to their condition. Those who 
are not yet subject to the Regulations, butare under protection, live in dread of the approach 
of our regular courts ; and I really know of no other feeling that makes this class of persons 
view with jealousy and a spirit of hostility the extension of our power, which, whenever 
our system iia.s been modified to the circiimslances and condition of such classes, has been 
recognized and acknowledged as a blessing. 

53. The Rajpoot chiefs to whom I allude are almost all connected with the bigbost fami- 
lies in Kajpootana,]: with whom they correspond, intermarry, and no doubt at limes 
intrigue. There may be no immediate proofs of existing danger, but Ibis is a part of our 

territories 

* The succeHS of Captain Humps, who I deputod to Scind, an I evontiiilly to superintend in surveyiiiff the Indu.s, 
Kiyps a prospect of communication with the Bengal N. W. frontier and other ffuarters, lli« results of which may be 
*^^*^** in a military, political, and commercial view, to tlie Br.lish interests in India. 

t \ ide Minute in Revenue department in Guzerat, dated 15th Ootoher 1830. 

t Both the I'^en and Abmedniigger rliiefs are very nearly related to the Rajah of Cordpore. The son of the Ah- 
mednugger Rajah (a fine boy) is, I believe, thought likely to succeed eventually to that great principality. 
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territories in v^hich a flame once raised would be likely to spread, and not easily extin- 
guished. The intersection of these countries by roads, and the increased intercourse con- 
sequently created, would, while it improved both their countries and ours, give us a facility 
of moving troops at all seasons that would tend more materially than any measure I know 
to preserve the general trancpiillity. 

t54. In the present state of the finance of India, no large work of the nature proposed 
can be undertaken, but the object of the true economy of a State is to reduce every unne- 
cessary expense, that it may possess the moans of making those disbursements which it is 
compelled to do by public exigencies, or which it is wise and expedient to do on grounds 
that cannot be disputed, of preventive. Policy, which demands more attention in a Govern- 
ment like that we have established in India than in any 1 know in the whole world, would 
gain by the increased power of rapidly combining our military resources, and lead to great 
saving of future expenditure. I do not wish your Lordship to go farther at present than to 
direct the plan I have sketched, if you approve of it, to be progressively accomplisbed. If 
that is done, I should deprecate any extensive surveys, or any nominations of general siiper- 
intcndeiils, or employment of scientific officers, except to construct bridges, or other works 
in which science was required. The lines being decided upon by reference to past surveys, 
and iiiforinafion of local revenue and political authorities, the roads might be gradually 
commenced by the collectors ; and princes and chiefs may be induced, by remissions, or 
favour, to continue it tlirougli flieir territories. If this was done and some aid granted, 
much might be effected at small comparative cost. I am by iio means an advocate for these 
lines being made in the first instance on any great scale, tboiigli llioy might be constructed 
with a view to future improvement, when their beneficial results and the more prosperous 
stale of our finance warranted. Practical experience upon this subject leads me to assure 
your Lordship, that the expense, if incurred gradually, and the work effected in the manner 
we are now carrying on some roads in the Deccan, will not be great. Natural obstacles will 
no doubt occur, wliieli w'ill require tlie application of art as well as expenditure ; but these 
would not be numerous in any of the lines I have suggested, and when overcome, would 
be attended with increase of commerce, and consequently of customs, besides the cheaper 
conveyance of stores and provisions, even wbeu a duty was not established to reimburse 
expenditure.' 

55. The rendering the Bbore Ghaut on the road between Bombay and Pan well practi- 
cable for wheeled carriages has long been a desirable ubjc^ct ; but Government was deterred 
by the expense, it having been estimated at above two lacs of rupees. A contract was made 
for one lac. The annual saving upon the transport of public stores is between 6,000 and 
7,000 rupees in times of profound peace. Had it been as practicable for carts as it now is, 
even as late as 1827 (during the Kollapore expedition), the calculated saving would have 
been from 40,000 to 50,000 rupees in one year : and, besides the saving actually made on 
stores, 12,000 rupees have been offered fertile moderate duties imposed for next year. 
More will be given ; and there can be no doubt the judicious expenditure of one lac of 
rupees on this work will be a certain source of revenue of 30,000 or 40,000 rupees in 
ordinary times ; and on the occurrence of military operations the actual cost will be more 
than realized every year. The duties levied will be cheerfully paid, for it is as great 
pecuniary benefit to individuals as the public. I instance this work as one in which the 
outlay is very profitable, besides the many great advantages to be derived from its con- 
struction. 

56. The stations at Madras have been fixed at different periods as here, to meet flio 
changing circumstances of the territories it bad to protect, and the subsidiary forces it had 
to furnish. The soulhern stations have been gradually decreased : its great line of commu- 
nication with Calcutta through the Circars is one not requiring protection. The stations 
in the Carnatic and Mysore, which are those of its disposable troops, connect it with 
Malabar in one line, and with the S. M. country by another : the latter has also commu- 
nication with the stations in the Ceded Districts. All these lines require attention ; and 
fortunately the excellent roads made through various parts of Mysore, and the ability 
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and disposition of the Rajah to construct such works, will greatly aid the ohjcct in this 
fjuaiier. 

/57. The coinmunication from ITydrahad !»y Nagpore to Saugor is a military line of im- 
porfan cc, and one on which the stations should he permanent, while that of Jauluah is useful 
as communicating with Malw'a. 

58. From Calcutta to the station of Loodiauah on the Sutledgc is one direct line, on wdiich, 
besides the stations, the disposable part of the army of this Presidency is cantoned. This 
line branching’ from Allahabad, or Benares, military lines might lead to Malwa, Bundle- 
cund and Nagpore, which, with those cominunicatitig with the Bombay troops on the 
North- w'estern frontier, would make not only the distribution of our force, but the means 
of one part giving aid to another, very complete. 

59. With respect to the extent of country to he occupied, and lines to be guarded hy 
eac’h Presidency, 1 must state my opinion, that no changes can well be made, unless it is 
determined, as I anxiously trust it will be, that the local Indian force is to be one great 
army of three divisions. If that took place, the troops of this Presidency might occupy the 
line from Mhow to Mangalore at the South-eastern frontier, and from Cutch to Scrohee, 
which they now do within a few miles, at the North-western. It is, h(»wever, to be stated, 
that thong'll many reasons, wdiicli 1 have before placed upon record, would render it more 
economical, as well as convenient, for the relief, stores and supplies of the station of Mhow 
to appertain to Roinbay and Reiigal, yet, unless tlic present separate, inificrlbcf, and I 
must add fallacious, system of kee'ping the accounts of India is changed, tlie expenses of 
this station would be an objection, so far as tending to sw^ell the deficit of this Presidency : 
but that would be made up by the transfer of Canara, which is in fact similar in language 
to the whole of the Southern Mabratta country, and might he placed under the same rule 
with considerable saving of expense. The military station at Mangalore w^onld, particu- 
larly if an European regimenl from this establisbincat was stationed there, be supplied with 
more facility and more economy from Bombay than Madras ; but I beg to be distinctly 
understood by your Lordship as not recommending this extension of our lines of defence 
with the slightest view to increase the corps of this establishment to the decrease of either 
Reiigal or Afadras ; on the contrary, I should deem such a measure unjust to the fair ex- 
pectation and pretensions of those armies ; but 1 state it as a desirable distribution, if the 
forces of the three Presidencies w^erc so united as to clear us of the increasing embarrass- 
ment and injury to the public service, which must continue on their present fooling. 

60. Your Lordship has expressed a wish, to which I can have no objection, that my 
opinions on the subject you have referred to my consideration should be placed on record ; 
ill anticipation of your doing so, I shall likewise place a copy on the records of. this 
Presidency. 

^ I am, your Lordship's very faithfully, 

Ronibay, 27lh November 1830. (Signed) J. Malcolm. 


Appendix A. 

MIN I TE on the State of the Romba y Army, dated 25th March 1828, by Major-general 
Sir John Malcolm, G. C. R. & K. L. S. 

lx the letter in the Military Department to the Honourable the Court of Directors, of 
the 1st of December 1827, it was stated to be the intention of Government to address the 
Court at an early period, and in a fuller manner, upon the state of the army. 

2. In pursuance of this intention, 1 desire to place upon record my opinion upon this 
large question, which, though grounded on general experience, will have more immediate 
reference to the present condition of the army of this Presidency. 


3. The 
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0. The sfatoment in llie Appendix, No, 1, will show the exact number of officers now 
doing duty with corps, and the number of those employed on the staff, on furlough, and on 
sick cerlificafe. 

4. It appears from this statement, that of the three regiments of cavalry, one is corn- 
inandod by a lieiiteiiant'Coloncl, and two by majors. Of the two regiments of Europeans, 
one is commanded by a licuicnaiit-coloiiel, and the other by a major. 

0. Of the twenty-six regiments of Native infantry, three are commanded by lieutenant- 
colonels, nine by majors, and the remaining fourteen by captains, some of which latter are 
of very junior rank. 

f). When to this is added, that the greatest part of the Native troops are scattered over 
an extensive country, many stations of whicli are unhealthy, it is difficult to conceive a state 
more ineflicient than that of these corps, with regard to European officers. It is thought 
by some, from recollection of former times, that a battalion of Native infantry may^bo 
brought not only to, and maintained in discipline, by two or throe officers, but be nearlv as 
efficient for tiervice. This opinion has gained strength by the excellent state of several 
extra corps which have only a European commandant and adjutant, but the conclusion 
bere^ alluded to is drawn from erroneous premises. The introduction of a greater luiinhcr 
of European officers into Native corps has totally altered their constitution, and they form, 
according to the existing system, apart whose inefficiency in number must include that of 
the whole corps. It would be needless to cniiincrafe the obvious causes of this effect, as it 
relates to the regiments of Ilie line. With regard to extra corps, though they have adini- 
rahly answered the local purposes for which they have been raised, they would not, without 
an addition of European officers, be fit for general service. 

7. It is much easier to point out the evil eflects which this want of rcginionfal officers, 
particularly of the higher class, must have upon the efficiency and reputation of the army, 
than to suggest the remedies; but the case is one which will neither admit of evasion nor 
dfdav, and if it is felt, as it is at this moment, seriously to affect the discipline of the army, 
during a period of profound peace, what would bo the consequence in the event of war r' 
for we must always bear in mind that our situation, on such an event occurring, has no 
analogy to that of any other State. The officers who arc absent on furlough are almost 
without exception ill Europe, and cannot join till the emergency is over ; while the number 
on sick certificate is certain to be increased, without any possibility of supplying their place. 
This applies even to the most junior ranks, for, judging from the last twenty years, there 
never have been cadets more than sufficient to complete the establishment. 

^ 8. Before entering upon the means necessary to render regiments more efficient in 
European ulliccrs, it is essential to oiler some observations upon iho actual condition of this 
army with respect to officers rei|uired for more general command. 

1). The only two major-generals, Morris and Skelton, and two colonels, Lewis and Osbonio, 
belonging to this establishment, arc in England. The youngest major-general is upwards of 
forty-six years in the service, and the youngest colonel thirty-seven years, and are, as is to be 
expected from their period of service, enjoying a liberal and comfortable retirement, and 
as their return to the active duties of their profession could not he anticipated, the Co- 
vernment have been compelled to place two lieutenant-colonels commandant upon the 
general stall'. This measure has and must continue to excite unpleasant feelings amongst 
senior* lieutenant-colonels of Jlis Majesty’s service, who are in regimental, garrison, or 
station commands, while their juniors are doing the duly and receiving llu^ pay of general 
officers. Though the discontent they may feel, be, for reasons that will he stated, f ground- 
less, as far as relates to the establi.'»hed rights and usages of the army with whom they are 
associated on service, its existence is an evil, and might, on the event of general operations, 
be attended with great loss of temper and much embarrassment. 

10. This 
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* Coinniantlpr-in-rhicf’s letter, 19th September 1821.* 

t See Appendix, No. 1, Mr. Flplnustone’s minute in reply to Sir C. Colville’s letter of the 19lh September 1824. 
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10. Tlii-* point, therefore, requires serious attention. No remedy (while brevets are so 
rare iti England) suggests itself to my mind, except giving to oflicers of a certain 
standing, say twelve years as lieutenant-colonels, local brevets or commissions as brigadier- 
generals. If Ilis Majesty deem it proper to issue such brevets to oflicers of his service 
employed in India on the staff, as well as to those of the Company, it could have no 
further injurious effect in Ilis Majesty’s service than that of preventing some old officers 
proceeding with their regiments to India, for if the expedient was adopted, no regimental 
officers of the standing of those eligible to be brigadier-generals could be employed 
in that country ; but on the other hand, whilst it imposes no obligation to employ junior 
officers on the general staff, it might afford an opportunity, that a long peace would render 
very desirable, of bringing forward comparatively young men in duties for which they 
are reipiired, and in the execution of which they might gain an experience that would 
prove most valuable to the country in the event of future hostilities in Europe. I speak 
with great diffidence wlien I presume to offer my observations upon the result of such 
an expedient as I have suggested, as far as it affects His Majesty’s service, but I am quite 
positive in my opinion that, without this measure or some similar one i^^adopted, the 
army of this Presidency must deteriorate from that discipline and high reputation by which 
it has been hitherto distinguished. It cannot long support its character without the 
officers at its head are, in rank as well as command, on a par with the army with whom 
they are associated. If those arc liable to constant supercession, and limited in their 
opportunilies of acquiring fame, they will sink in their own estimation. The desire of 
obtaining the means of returning to England will be their sole object, and when they 
abandon fur such feelings their hopes of military reputation, they will cease to enjoy the 
respect and consideration of their inferiors. The high tone and spirit of the army will 
degenerate, and without that is kept up no army can be efficient, and most of all one so 
constituted as that of the Company. 

11. The late alteration in this army’’^ which only changed the number of battalions into 
as many regiments, added to the number of colonels, but not to the number of lieutenant- 
colonels or majors ; and by the privilege granted to those who became commandants, 
of remaining in England, only five have been induced to stay in India, two f being nomi- 
nated to the high station of the general staff of the army, one'l acting in that station, one§ 
in a junior command, and onc|| in command of the artillery. 

13. The prospect, even of the station commands, has not been sufficient to withhold 
officers of this class from retiring, nor is it to be expected that persons who have served 
near thirty years in India will remain in expectation of such commands, when they have the 
power of living in complete comfort in their native country. 

13. ft may be urged that officers of the standing here mentioned have generally suffered 
in constitution, and their places in Indi? are better filled by younger and more efficient men. 

14. This would be true if such juniors attained rank, and every branch of troops employ- 
ed in India was on the same fouling ; but it is the difference in the constitution of the 
King’s and Company’s army that creates the difficulty. 

15. The oldest of the Company’s licutenant-coIoncls present for duty on the Bombay 
establishment will at a very early period, if no change takes place, be almost all junior 
to the majority of those in Ilis Majesty’s regiments. This is in a great degree the case 
at present, as will be seen by the Appendix, No. 8, which gives the number and rank of 
the ten senior lieutenant-colonels. King’s and Company’s, on the Bombay establishment. 
Justice to the senior officers of the Company’s army, and consideration of their great 
local experience has led to their being appointed to several separate and important 

commands. 


* See Appendix, No. 7, statins the alteration and increase that actually took place, 
t Lieutenant-colonel commandant Leighton, Lieutenant-colonel commandant Hessman. 

$ Lieutenant-colonel commandant Clciland. § Lieutenant-colonel commandant Delamotte. 

|\ Lieutenant-colonel commandant Whish. 
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commands, and attention to this rule must frequently compel the Government to resort 
to expedients with reg^ard to the distribution of its troops,* which in time of peace are 
often dilficult and embarrassing^, and in the event of hostilities wholly impracticable. 
The consequence is, that His Majesty’s and the Company’s troops can never join in ser- 
vice without the senior oRicers of the latter (however high the separate commands they 
may have held) being superseded by the great proportion of the regimental officers of 
His Majesty’s corps, who must, from their seniority, command every division, brigade, or 
detachment. There is no question meant to be raised as to the merits and pretensions 
of the officers of the two armies, but the above facts are stated as the ground of my 
positive opinion, that the present system, in its effects, has a direct tendency to prevent 
the senior officers of the Company’s army, present in India, exercising high command 
during war, and conscc|uently to deprive them of opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves in the service of their country ; and it is obvious that, under such circumstances, 
these officers will exclusively limit their views to the preservation of their health 
and the completion of their period of service, in order that they may enjoy in their 
native country that comfort and repose which the liberality of Government has provided 
for them. 

IG. This is a fair and just object for men in the ordinary walks of life, but it is not one 
that will ever excite or maintain that spirit of animation among the seniors of an army, 
which is requisite to make them stand as they ought in the estimation of those they com- 
mand. Subordinate officers will cease to consider with sentiments of deference and respect 
persons whom they never contemplate as likely to attain any rank in command that will 
enable them to confer, by their notice, benefits and distinction ; and the Native troops of 
India, who singularly associate their fame with that of their officers, will gradually cease 
to regard, with that consideration they have hitherto done, persons whoso names they cannot 
trace from the loved and honoured commander of their regiment to the successful leader 
of a division or army, whose victories have raised the reputation of the branch of the 
service to which he belonged. 

17. These effects have always been, and must always continue to ho, the consequence 
of the mixed service in India of His Majesty’s and the Company’s troops. Various mea- 
sures have been adopted to remedy the evils which have constantly occurred from the dif- 
ferent constitution of these armies ; and whenever this subject has been agitated, the 
local branch (that of the Company) has had no reason to complain of want of attention 
to its just claims. It may indeed be stated, that the actual increase of the evil at this 
moment is in some degree to be traced to a desire in the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors to benefit the condition of the officers in India. By the Regulations which divided 
each regiment into two, the number of retirements for commandants of corps was 
doubled ; and though the income of the succeeding commandants was lessened, it was 
still however a provision so liberal, that it was not to be anticipated that many officers.t 
entitled to the enjoyment of such comfort in their native country, would remain in India 
in the distant expectation of advancement ; while, on the other hand, alarm at slight indis- 
position even would, in times of peace, incline them to retire from the active duties of 
their profession ; and on the occurrence of war, hostilities would he in all probability 
terminated before they could return. 

18. It has been concluded that the division of the regiments, by doubling the num- 
ber of commandants, would greatly add to promotion, but this fact may be questioned. 

19. The casualties in the higher rank will, from the residence in England of a greater 
proportion of commandants, decrease in a ratio that will probably balance the difference 
of numbers calculated upon ; and if not, the improved prospect of attaining this provi- 
sion will prevent many from retiring on the pay of their rank, who, under the former 

system. 
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« Sir C. Colville's letter, 19t)i September 1824, and Mr. Elphinstone's minute in reply, Appendix, No. 4. 
t Twenty-eight, out of thirty -one, are in England. 
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system, would have done so, either from incompetence to active duties, or from despair 
of ohtaiiiinff the off-reckonings of a regiment. 

20. It might seem to a superficial observer, that the evil stated would admit of an 
easy remedy, by only granting leave to a certain proportion of the commandants of corps 
to remain in England; but this, in the first place, would appear to be a violation of the 
principles of the existing Regulations ; and in the next, it would be ineffective to its object, 
for officers of such standing in the service, when they desired to retire home, would in 
most cases be too certain to have the just plea of impaired health; and it may be asserted 
that, under the circumstances they are placed, Government* * * § cannot have the benefit of 
their services, unless arrangements are made that render these, to a limited extent, indis- 
pensable to establish their claim to the command of a corps, or that prevent them, by 
adding to their income, or giving them a prospect of distinction, from taking immediate 
advantage of their right of retirement. 

21. The principle of selection to tho command and emolument of a regiment can never 
be introduced into an army so constituted as that of the Company in India, it seems fair to 
the public service, however, that every individual , before he became eligible to that station, 
should have served with credit for a cerlain period in the command of a corps, or in stations 
so high in the general staff as to be deemed of equal importance as that charge. 

22. The established principle of seniority would not be violated by such a Regulation ; 
none would be excluded by its operation except those who, from bad health or other 
causes, were incompetent to the higher duties of their profession, and to such the pay 
of their rank would appear a sufficient reward for past services. On others it would im- 
pose no hardship beyond obliging them to serve one or two years more in the higher 
stations of the army than what they might otherwise do, or to abandon their claims to a 
regiment. This principle has been, in fact, adopted in other branches of the service. An 
actual period of service is necessary to a medical officer, both as a superintending sur- 
geon and in the Medical Board, before it can establish his right to pension. Tho above 
suggestion is merely offered for consideration ; if adopted, it could have no retrospective 
operation, and in its introduction it might be so qualified, that it should not injure the 
just pretensions of any meritorious officer. 

23. The Court of Directors have not been inattentive to the nece.ssity of inducing officers 
of rank and character to remain in India after they become entitled to return to England. 
By their order, under date 25th November 1823, besides the general officers on the staff, 
several stations^ and brigades of different classes were authorized, on allowances calculat- 
ed to give every fair encouragement to the senior oflicers of the Company’s service ; and 
had the same liberal principle been extended to the officers actually commanding corps, 
the evils now complained of would, as far as the field oflicers;]: were concerned, not have 
existed, for a less proportion would have solicited furlough, and none would have remained 
filling subordinate staff situations. 

24. There is no principle connected with the efficiency of an army so universally ad- 
mitted, as that its discipline depends more upon the officers commanding regiments than 
any other class ; and it is further admitted, that to command a corps well, not only re- 
quires a knowledge of military duties, but high rank.§ 

25. It follows that, with the exception of the principal staff,|| the command of a corps 
should be the most desirable, both from allowances and respectability, that an officer can 
aspire to hold. 

20. There 


* Appendix, No. 21, H. E. Sir Thomas Bradford’s letter of the 12th December 1826. 

t Appendix, No. 11, Statement of Allowances to the several Commands. 

% Appendix, No. 12, Statement of Regimental Allowances. 

§ Appendix, No. 13, Sir C. Colville’s, Sir Thomas Bradford’s, and Colonel Leighton’s Opinions on this head. 
II Appendix, No. 27. 
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26. There is no subordinate staff situations which a subaltern or captain of twelve or 
fifteen years’ standing* cannot fill as well as a major or lieutenant-colonel ; but the former, 
however otherwise (|ualified, cannot exercise the command of a corps except under great 
disadvantages. A full conviction of the truth of these facts, and of their great consequence 
to the efficiency of the Indian army, led the Court of Directors to take the subject into 
their consideration ; and in conse(|ucnce they sent out their orders of November 1823, 
which not only remodelled the armies of the three Presidencies, but settled the number of 
Government commands for each, with their respective allowances. 

27. The Bengal Government, in forwarding the orders of the Court, stated in their 
instructions that the number fixed of seven Government commands at Bombay was to 
include all permanent Government commands, but that frontier stations and subsidiary 
forces were not subject to the same restrictions on the score of allowances, and that the 
officers placed at the head of such forces were to be selected by the Governor, without 
reference to seniority. 

28. The orders of the Court of Directors regarding the changes in the constitution of 
the army, directed the allowance of rupees 400 per mensem, as increase to officers in com- 
mand of corps. 

29. The Governments of Madras and Bombay granted this allowance in addition to 
the full batta of the rank, considering such to be the Court’s intention ;* but the Governor- 
General in Council did not concur in this interpretation of the Court’s order, and in a 
letter to this Govenirnont, under date the 4th February 1825, it is stated, that the corps 
in garrisonf in Bengal, drew only half batta, and that officers commanding such corps 
lost by the late orders from England a sum more than equivalent to the rupees 400, aud 
therefore the field allowances which had been continued at Bombay could not be sanctioned. 
Similar orders were sent to the Government of Fort St. George. 

30. The existing difference between the allowances of the European officers of the 
Bengal cslablishment and those of the Coast of Coromandel, is in no instance so great as 
in that of full batta, wliicli, with the exception of two or three garrisons, J is drawn 
tlirouglioiit the territories subject to Bengal, whereas the armies of the subordinate Pre- 
sidencies have the allowance at none but a few field stations. § This dilferenco between 
the establishments in this and other allowances to officers commanding corps affected tho 
operation of the Court’s orders on this point, and renders what would be a boon to the 
oiriccrs of Madras and Bombay not so to those of Bengal. || 

31. The orders issued by the Supreme Government on this occasion reduced a lieute- 
nant-colonel commanding a corps at Bombay at a half batta station from the monthly 
allowance of rupees 1,420,^ which he had drawn under the interpretation given by the 
Governor in Council to the Court’s order, to rupees 1,220 and from the diminution of 
ibis liberal augmentation of his former salary, the principal effect anticipated from the 
arrangement was in a great measure lost ; for the command of a regiment, though in- 
creased. 
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* See Mr. Elphinstone’s minute, dated 2d March 1825, 

t Colonel Casement’s letter, and Colonel Imlach’s (the auditor-general) Remark. 

X Fort William, Barrackpore cantonment, and Allahabad. 

^ Cutch, Deesa, and Mhow, all on the frontier. || Colonel Casement’s letter, 12th August 1821. 


f Field Allowances Re. 1,020 

Staff pay 400 

1,420 

** Garrison Allowances Rs. 820 

Staff pay .. 400 


1,220 
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creased, was not sufficiently so to induce officers of high rank to remain in India, nor to 
tempt others to quit sta(f situations from which it would have been harsh and impolitic 
to remove them, unless for their advantage ; but there appears no ground to doubt but 
the objects the Honourable Court had in view will be attained (as far as the army of this 
Presidency is affected) if the Honourable Court determine upon granting the increase 
of 400 rupees without striking off the additional batta formerly enjoyed by officers in 
command of regiments. According to the existing rule, lieutenant-colonel commandants 
under this Presidency are not considered at liberty to remain with their corps when their 
turn comes for Government commands. The operation of this rule may even at present 
be in some cases detrimental to the public service, and supposing that the increase 
recommended for the regimental commanding officers of corps is adopted, it might be an 
injury to a lieutenant-colonel instead of a benefit to remove him from his regimental charge 
to one of the lesser Government commands,"*^ for while he would receive a very trilling 
increase of allowance, his expenses would become greater. 

32. It may be here stated, that though the number of brigades authorized by the 
Court of Directors is quite indispensable, as an encouragement to the senior members 
of the army, while the officers in command of corps are on their present allowances, the 
case would be altered if the proposed increase was given to the commanders of corps ; 
it would, on such a measure being adopted, appear practicable to reduce some of the 
stations that arc of minor importance, while the four principal frontier stations, Baroda, 
Mhow, Deesa, and Ciitch, and the large cantonment of Poonab, might be beneficially in- 
creased. The result of such an arrangement would be to give more field officers for 
regimental duty, and the prospcict of these higher and more desirable commands might 
prevent officers of rank from soliciting a furlough to England, or taking advantage of 
their right to retire at so early a period as they otherwise would. 

33. To preserve that spirit and animation which are necessary in an army, and above 
all to that of India, high prizes must be presented to officers of rank. There is, when 
a forcible impetus is required, little if any advantage derived from those slight gradations 
of allowances and command, which leave individuals in doubt whether they shall benefit or 
lose by a change of their situations. 

34. Other arrangements might be made to keep lieutenant-colonels of the Bombay 
army with their corps. Of the present Government commands 1 can only deem those I 
have before mentioned, Baroda, Mhow, Deesa, Cutch, and Poonah, of importance enough 
to require a specific officer to be nominated to them ; with regard to the other stations, 
such as Candeish, Southern Konkan, and Kaira, there appears to me no reason why the 
senior regimental officer at the station might not exercise the general command, as is 
now the case in the garrisons of Surat and Bombay.f Such officer would have a mode- 
rate additional allowance for this duty, but he would not be separated from his corps, and 
though his next senior might have regimental charge, his regiment would continue under 
his general authority and inspection. 

35. The reduction made by discontinuing some of the above stations as Government 
commands, might well be applied to increase the allowance now enjoyed by the officers 
in charge of the five important cantonments before noticed. This would constitute them 
into such objects that officers of rank and character would remain in the country, or 
return to it in hopes of attaining them. They would of coarse continue, as at present, to 
be filled by selection ; and though seniority would constitute a claim, it would be destruc- 
tive of principles essential to the political administration of the country^ to admit it as 
giving any right to such command. 

36. This plan would in a great degree be rendered abortive if lieutenant-colonel com- 
mandants were not allowed to command their regiments when they had no general 

charge, 

• Appendix, No. 11, Statement of Allowances. t Bombay is a special appointment, generally a King's officer. 
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charge, bat to this there can be no objection. In His Majesty’s service there are gene- 
rally two lieutenant-colonels present with a corps ; and in the Conipany\s, from regi- 
mental rise ceasing at the rank of major, lieutenant-colonels are always available for 
any corps in which they arc rerjuired, and a case can hardly be anticipated in which 
two*' could be present with one regiment, 

37. It is unnecessary to add, that the proposition I have made to diminish the number 
of (jovernment commands is meant to he contingent on the increase of allowances to 
officers commanding corps, and of the grant of an increase to the higher commands in 
the army ; if such a reduction was made without the adoption of these measures^ the 
evil complained of would bo aggravated instead of being remedied. 

38. The above arrangements relate chiefly to field officers, but there are, and must 
still be, a great want of efficiency in the army till the vacancies^ in corps caused by the 
number employed in the stall are diminished. 

35). T'lie adjutant-general’s RetnrnJ will show the number of officers in the Romhay 
army employed on staff duty. The great proportion of captains will be noticed. This 
arises from several causes. Under tlio regulations and usages of the service, officers of 
this rank may be said to be alone eligible to many stations on the staff. 

dO. We shall effect no good if we merely obtain field officers for regimental duty, 
without these are aided with more captains than wc now have.§ This rank is one of 
the most important in the army; and there cannot bo a condition moro unfavourable to 
military discipline than that of many corps of this Presidency, in which there is not an 
officer between (ho commander of the regiment and the subalterns. This injurious 
effect will in a great degree be done away by arrangements which give to fliose that 
perforin regimental duty as good, if not better, prospects than upon the staff, and which 
render a cerlain portion of actual service with a corps indispensable to rise to the dis- 
tinction and the emoluments accompanying its command ; but further measures must bo 
adopted to give an actual increase of officers, and particularly of captains, for regimental 
duty. 

41. It has often been proposed to strike off the staff of the Indian army; but from the 
established principle of rise by seniority, and its association on service with His Majesty’s 
troops, every plan bitbertu brought forward lias been found liable to what were deemed 
' insurmountable objections ; but the necessity for doing something is imperative, and wo 
must not be withheld by ordinary difficulties and general rules from applying an unusual 
remedy in a case so emergent, and one which, on some points, lias analogy to no other. 

43. It has been proposed to form corps of officers without men, from which vacancies 
by appointments to the staff could be filled, who might be employed on the sfafi* or be 
nominated to corps proceeding on service, || but, under all circumstances, continue to rise 
in the skeleton corps to which they belonged. 

43. There appears to me fewer objections to this plan than to any other I have seen. 
It would furnish ofiicers fur regimental duty without disturbing the regular rise of regiments, 
or producing those just grievances, and irregularities of promotion that must result from 
associating in the Indian army staff employ with the attainment of permanent rank. 

44 . The above corps should in the first instance he raised as an augmentation. They 
should certainly have no ensigns in them, and perhaps the rank of lieutenant might also 
be dispensed wilh.^f The promotion to the junior rank of these corps, whether it 

was 
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* i. e, u lieutenaDt-colonel commandant, and a lieutenant-colonel, 
t Appendix, No. 10, II. K. Sir T. Bradford's letter, December 182G. 
t Appendix, No. 19. 

% Appendix, No. 22, Statement of the number of captains, and how employed. 

II Appendix, No. 24. f Appendix, No. 25, Statement of the Plan. 
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was a licntenant or captain, should be from the senior ensig'n or lieutenant of the line; 
and this elPect would be good, so far as it repaired bad fortune in regimental rise. 

45 . As the proposed skeleton regiments would have no lieutenant-colonels commandant, 
they would consist of one lieutenant-colonel,’^ one major, five captains, and ten lieutenants 
(if that rank was included) ; and two or three corps would consequently render disposable 
for staff, or to fill vacancies, 34 officers, all of whom would be of some standing in India. 

46. Another question relating to staff employment remaius to be examined, on which 
I shall venture some suggestions on points that I believe to be very seriously connected 
with the future efficiency of this army. In treating this subject, I shall divide the staff 
into military and civil. Under the first head is the General, the Division, the Brigade, 
the Garrison and the Regimental Staff. 1 consider, also, that in India the officers of the 
Commissariat department must continue on the military staff of the army. 

47. Independent of many other reasons which require this department to he filled by 
officers educated in the army, I know no lino that derives so much advantage from the 
information brought into it by persons well acquainted with other branches of the service, 
nor one that imparts more useful knowledge to officers who leave it on promotion to 
assume regimental or general command. The greatest difficulty in operations in India, 
is feeding an army, and familiarity with the details by which that is done is an incal- 
culable advantage to an officer. 1 should, on that and other grounds, deem this de|)artment 
an essential branch of military staff; for if it takes men from regimental or general duty, 
it returns them more efficient, supposing always that advancement in it is not regulated by 
a succession by seniority, that must in a series of years make numbers forget other branches 
of their profession, and become fit only for office duties. 

48. Officers who enter into the political line are usually selected for their talent and 
energy, combined with a knowledge of the languages and habits of the Natives, acquired 
in the course of military service, and when they return to professional duties they carry 
with them an experience and information that are most nsefiil. Their occupation, indeed, 
in the political line, often includes much military employment ; and it would be as injurious 
to this class as it would be detrimental to the army not to consider them as a branch of 
military staff. 

49. Officers employed in the survey branch may also be strictly accounted military, 
as their pursuits and studies are calculated to improve them in science, and to fit them 
for the highest stations in their profession, and, above all, the quartermaster-general’s 
department. 

50. I must place under the head of civil staff the auditor-generarsf department, and 
paymasters, collectors, magistrates, or other officers continued permanently on civil duties. 

51. I think there are many and^ obvious reasons why persons should be selected from 
the army to fill the various offices in the Pay department, in which they should rise ac- 
cording to seniority, or merit, in the branch they had chosen. No officer should be eligible 
to this line that had not been eight or ten years in India, and who could not find ample 
security. The pay and prospects in this department would be such as fully to form com- 
pensation to satisfy officers well qualified for such appointments for what they gave up in 
quitting the military line ; and all persons appointed permanently to this branch should 
be struck off the strength of the corps to which they belonged. Their promotion should 
cease, and they should retain no further claims upon the military line than that of a right, 
at the stated period, to the pension of the rank they held when they were nominated to 
the civil staff. 

52. This separation of the auditor-general’s department would not apply to any person 
appointed to act on periods of emergency, but only to those who were nominated to the fixed 
establishment. 

53. When 


* Appendix, No. 26, Comparative Statement of Expenie of three Skeleton Corps, t Vide Appendix, No. 27. 
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58. When emergencies, or urgent calls of the service, led to the appointment of military 
officers to be collectors, magistrates, or any other office that was strictly civil, such officer, 
if continued after the emergency had ceased, should be considered as upon the civil staff, 
and be struck off the strength of his corps, in the same manner as those belonging to the 
Pay department. 

54. To prevent the possibility of this arrangement giving rise to any complaints with 
regard to the unequal promotion it might make in regiments, it should be a rule that any 
vacancy caused by the transfer of an officer to the civil staff, should be filled up by line, 
and not regimental promotion. 

65. The army would gain in the number of officers with corps and in promotion* by 
striking off the civil staff, and it would not lose in efficiency by their separation from the 
line, for though there would be no want of qualified and respectable candidates for this 
branch, these would not be officers whose minds were bent upon military duties, or who 
were ambitious of advancement in their profession. 

5(>. If the suggestions here offered respecting the civil staff arc adopted, it will be but 
just to the meritorious officers now in this branch to give them two or three years to 
make up their option whether they will remain in it or return to the military line of the 
service. 

•57. To sum up what has been stated. The superior commands proposed to be given 
to the senior officers, and the increased allowance to those in charge of corps, might be 
expected to preserve and regain the services of the most experienced and distinguished 
men in the army, while the other arrangements proposed would atld greatly to the number 
of officers for regimental duty. 

58. These arrangements will no doubt be attended with considerable expense, but it has 
been assumed that this expenditure has already been contemplated by the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, who have considered that it is justified by the necessity which 
exists of preserving and improving the efficiency of the Indian army. 

50. The facts I Lave adduced will, I think, prove that, as far as that of this Presidency 
is concerned, there is a considerable danger, if some change is not made in the present 
system, of a deterioration from that high character it has hitherto maintained. 

GO. I am quite aware of the numerous and serious objections which may be offered to 
what 1 have proposed, but they are the best and most expedient that I can devise. 

Gl. The case is surrounded with too many difficulties and embarrassments to give a 
hope of remedying every evil, but I must conscientiously state my conviction, that nothing 
short of some such measures, as I have proposed, will give health and vigour to a branch of 
the service, which in its decay must involve that of our empire. 

RETURN 
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* The period that officerB served in the line would be one of probation hr tc ehnractrr and fitness for the duties of 
the Pay department, and promotion would be accelerated by their transfer to iliis branch. This last is an important 
consideration ; for in an aimy that rises, as that of India must contnuie to do, upon the principle of seniority, it is almost 
impossible to devise expedients that will save it from that stagnation into which it is so prone to seniority. Amongst 
others, benefit has been justly anticipated from permitting, under strict regulation, the sale of commissions and ex- 
changes with His Majesty’s army ; but I have elsewhere (a) given iny sentiments very fully upon boUi these points. 

(a ) Vide Political History of India, vol. ii. pp. 211, 212, 213, 222. 
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(No. 1.) 

RETURN of the Officers belonging to Three Regiments of Light Cavalry, and Two 
European and Twenty-six Native Infantry, on the Roinbay Establishment. 



Colonels, 

&c. 

Lieiit.- 

colonels. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Licuts. 

Ensigns. 

total. 


Native Cavalry, 3 Regiments 

_ 

1 

2 

0 

20 

14 

43 

European Infantry, 2 ditto . . 

— 

1 

1 

4 

13 

8 

27 

Native ditto, 2(5 ditto .. 


3 

0 

54 

197 

91 

354 

i 

Total . . . . 

1 

— 

5 

12 

04 

230 

113 

424 

On the Staff*: 








Native Cavalry, 3 Regiments 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

— 

11 

European Infantry, 2 ditto 

— 

1 

— 

1 

:i 

— 

8 

Native ditto, 2(> ditto •• 

3 

0 

8 

50 

38 


114 

Total .. 

1 

4 

12 

1) 

03 

45 

— 

133 

On Furlough, Europe: 








Native Cavalry, 3 Regiments 

2 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1 

15 

European Infantry, 2 ditto . . 

2 

— 

1 

2 

4 

— 

!) 

Native ditto, 20 ditto 

23 

14 

0 

20 

25 

3 

91 

Tot a I 

27 

14 

10 

28 

35 

4 

118 


ABSTRACT. 



Colonels, 
&c. - 

Lieut.- 

colonels. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Lieuts. 

Ensigns. 

TOTAL. 

Effective, doing duty, with 31 Re- \ 
giments . . . . . . t 


5 

12 

04 

230 

113 

424 






On Staff* employ, and other Ap- j 

4 

12 

9 

03 

45 


133 

pointments . . • • • • J 





On Furlough 1 On Sick Certificate 

0 

0 

7 

19 

31 

3 

60 

to Europe : J On Private Affairs 

21 

8 

3 

9 

4 

1 

40 

Total . . . . 

31 

31 

31 

155 

310 

1 

117 

009 


Adjutant-general's Office, 
14th December 1827. 


(True Abstract) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 
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(No. 2.) 

Para. 3. “The security of oiir possession in this country must chiefly ilcpend on our 
military power.’' 

Para. 4. “The improvement of our military system is our first and most important care.” 
Lord William Bentinck’s Minute while Cjovernor of Madras. 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutcuarit-coloncI, M. S. 


Appi.ndix (H.), 
continued. 

(3.)IlR<-ply 
of IVInjor-^reiioral 
Sir J. IMalcoIni, 
13tli Feb. 1H32. 


(No. 3.) 

Sir Thomas Munro’s Letter on the State of the Madras Army to the late President of the 

Board of Control. 

“ Wc must mingle the two services by permitting exchanges under certain limitations ; 
atid we must make them one, at a particular point, by rendering oflicers who have attained 
the rank of colonel or major, eligible to employment in all parts of the world; and we must 
show that honorary marks of distinction, and the office of the Cominauder>in-chief, are not 
exclusively reserved for one service/’ 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) El). FREDERICK. 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 

(No. 4.) 

Mr. KtiPniNSToNF/s Minute, in reply to Sir Charles Colville’s Letter, 10th September 
1824, slates, “ that the distinctions complained of (Company’s officers having the greater 
number of Commands while many of those officers were junior to those of Ilis Majesty’s 
service) were not so great as apprehended by the Commander-in-chief, as the commands 
were as equally distributed as political circumstances rendered expedient, and had an Euro- 
pean regiment (King’s) been sent to Mhow, and the 4lh Dragoons to Baroda (as was in agi- 
tation), the two best commands would be filled by King’s oflicers.” 

(True Copy) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant- colonel, M. S. 


(No. 5.) 

Sir Thomas Munro’s Letter on the State of the Array. 

“ The senior officers who have not regiments must remain from nect*ssity in India, sub- 
jected to the mortification of seeing the commands of most importance “entrusted to the 
King’s officers of equal rank, not from partiality, but from, their being younger men and 
fitter for the duty. The oflicers actually in charge of corps, by the diminution of their 
allowances, and by being more seldom employed than formerly in distinguished commands, 
have lost in the eyes, both of the junior European oflicers, and of the Native troops, much 
of that respect which they once enjoyed. The younger part of the European regimental 
officers, seeing their commanders obliged to give way to llis Majesty’s oflicers in almost 
every situation where honour is to be acquired, and knowing that after the longest course of 
service their own case will be no better, have lost the very hope of distinctions, and with it 
the most powerful incentive to honourable deeds. 

2 U 


“Wo 
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“We must quicken promotion by augmenting the number of officers in the higher, and 
diminishing that of those in the lower ranks.” 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Liculenant-coloncl, M. S. 

(No. 0.) 

Sir Thomas Munro’s Letter on the State of the Army. 

“ We must render the situation of officers commanding the Native corps more respectable 
by higher allowances, and a larger share of authority than they now possess. Wc must 
remove, as far as may he practicable, all distinctions between the King’s and Company’s 
officers, and we must elevate the Company’s service by making their officers virtually, as 
well as in form, eligible to every office in India to which those of llis Majesty can be 
appointed, and eligible, also, after attaining a certain rank, to employment in Europe or 
any part of the world.” 

(True Copy) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 7.) 

The old establishment, consisting of thirteen regiments of two battalions each (now de- 
nominated twenty-six single regiments), each with one colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, and 
two majors, are each divided into two single regiments, with each one colonel, one lieutenant- 
colonel, and one major, consequently the increase has only been of one colonel, thus leaving 
each regiment or battalion with its former number of lieutenant-colonels and majors. 

(Signed) ED. FRKDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 8.) 

The senior officers of His Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s service present on 
the Bombay Establishment : 

Colonel. 

Fitzgerald, His Majesty’s 20th Foot; 12th August 1819. 

Lieutenant-colonels. 

Leighton, Company’s; 25lh December 1812. 

Sullivan, Ilis Majesty’s (ilh Foot; 1st July 1813. 

Willshire, Queen’s ; 4th December 1815. 

Hessman, Artillery ; 2d February 18 IG. 

Thomas, His Majesty’s 20tb Foot ; 21st January 1819. 

Cleiland, Company’s; 15th April 1819. 

Wilson, Ilis Majesty’s 4th Dragoons ; 12th August 1819. 

AVbish, Artillery ; llth September 1820. 

Rainey, Ilis Majesty’s Unattached ; 15th August 1822. 
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(No. 9.) 

Sir Thomas Munro’s Letter. 

''Tiir conclusion wliicli I would wish fo draw from all that has been said is, that if we 
would wish to raise the Company’s army from its present depressed state, wc must make 
tlie situation of officers commanding Native corps, more fixed and respectable. Wc must 
accelerate promotion by a greater proportion of thc/nV/Acr ranks ; and wc must draw home 
the senior officers when past the time of actual service, by securing to them a comfortable 
retirement.” 

(True Copy) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 10.) 

Commander-in-chiefs Letter, 12th December 1820. 

Para. 3. T think it imperatively niy duly to call the attention of the Honourable Presi- 
dent and Board to the state of the regiments in regard to the number of officers for 
regimental duty. 

Para. 4. llis E\rellency admits there is no other method of filling up the staff than from 
the line, but adds, that ‘‘ besides tho other vacancies, the casualties occasioned by tho cli- 
mate, and the propriety of listening to old and sick officers for furlough, the proposed 
increase would not more than meet the demands of tho service.” His Excellency proposes 
the vacant commissions (90) to be tilled up by an additional major to each regiment, 

Mr. Eihmiinstonk’s Minute, ITitli December, replies generally to the above, and then 
proceeds to* state : 

Para. 4. ‘‘ We shall find, by tho adjulant-gcnerars list, that tho number of officers on 
the stall’, and other duties, does not exceed that contemplated by the Court of Directors. 

Para. 5. I nevertheless agree with his Excellency as to the advantage of a large propor- 
tion of European officers, and therefore readily concur to recommend the whole of his 
suggestions to the Honourable Court.” 


Second Minute by Mr. Elpiiinstonk. 

Para. 7. ** If we refer to the state of appointments in 1817, 1818, and 1819, the average 
was then about five per regiment. The last Madras Army List shows the proportion, in 
that long settled Presidency, to be very little less. 

In Bengal also it is considerably more than four ; but the larger the army the less in 
proportion will be the staff,” 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 
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AriTNnix (B.), 
cohdnueil, 

iXy-llop\y 
of IMujur-f^piieral 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
i:Ub Ftib. 1832. 


(No. 11.) 

Tfl : followiiij^ seven commands were aiithori/icd for Bombay : 




Rs. 

Biiroda 

beyond frontier 

1,410 

JMhow 

ditto 

1,180 

Cutch 

.. ditto 

710 

Sattara • • 

. . ditto 

710 

Candeish 

. • ditto ^ 


Southorn Konkan 

ditto J'cach 

600 

N. Division, Guzerat ditto v 



In addition to regimental pay and allowances. 

The cantonment of Poonali falls to the command of the senior King's odicer ; and the 
garrison of Bombay is a special coiiiinand, and held almost always by a King's olficer also. 

(Signed) KD. FREDERICK. 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 12.) 

Rs. 

Lieufeiiaiit-coloncrs pay and allowances on the Bombay Presidency, 820 
Allowance for corninariditig . . . . . . , . . . . 400 

1,220 

Licutcnant-coloneVs pay and allowances in all situations in Bengal, Rs. 

agreeably to Colonel Inilach’s (the auditor-general) statement .. 1,020 

Allowance for commanding . . • , , . . . . . , . 400 

1,420 


N. B. — See Pay Table and Colonel Imlach’s red ink remark. 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Jiieutcnunt-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 13.) 

Commander-in-chiers Letter, 12th December 1826. 

‘‘ And that the eflTiciency of the Native army can only be preserved by having an ade- 
quate number of European olficers with each regiment.” 

Commander-in-chiers Minute, 2d January 1827. 

Para. 2. ** Every Native regiment should have at its head a field officer, as those under 
that rank who fall into the conniiaiid, labour under disadvantages, and arc never looked up 
to with the same respect by the sepoy.s, who think it a great hardship to be commanded by 
officers who know little or nothing about their individual character; and perhaps it is not 
too much to say, that the junior inexperienced European officers, of whom the proportion, 
compared with the number who know their duty is much too great, in almost every regi- 
ment, at present do not conduct themselves towards a captain in temporary command as 
they would towards a field officer.” 

Extract from Colonel Leighton’s (the late adjutant-general) letter. 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 
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(No. 14.) 

Mr. Elphinstonk’s Minute, 2d March 1825, 

Stating that it is his opinion that tho rupees 400 should be in addition to the field 
allowances for the command of regiments, that being the case at Bengal and at Madras. 

See the whole of this discussion in Council, under this date, with Mr. Chief Secretary 
Newuham’s remarks. 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


Appendix (B.), 

continued, 

(S.)-Reply 
of Mujur-^eneral 
^»ir J. Mulcoltn, 
latli Feb. 183*2. 


(No. 15.) 

In Bengal all stations bellow Allahabad, that h to say, Barrackpore and the garrison of 
Fort AVilliarn, arc half hatla stations; and all above Allahahad, that is to say, every 
other .station in that Presidency, arc on field batta. Colonel Iinlach, tho auditor-general, 
makes the following red ink remark in his oHicial lleturns sent to Bombay under date 31st 
July 1827:. 

The allowances of commissioned oflicers do not change in any situation. 

(Signed) m FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. Ui.) 

On the Bombay Presidency there arc only three batta stations, Mhow, Cntch, and 
Deesa; but at the two frontier stations (which are also subsidiary forces), Baroda and 
Suttara, half batta only is drawn. 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK. 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 17.) Rs. 

Lieutenant-colonel, commanding a corps, draws, altogether , , 1,220 

If the proposed additional batta was given of •• .. 200 

1,420 

The Government commands, &c. . . . . . . . . I,()ti0 

'riie diflercnce of .. .. .. ,, 1240 


therefore, between the Government command and the command of a regiment would 
appear a trifle. 

(Sigued) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, AI. S. 


(No. 18.) 

TtiR Jlonourable the Court clearly did not, in their orders, contemplate the probability 
of a regiment being commanded by a lieutenant-colonel commandant, for they must expressly 
direct the command allowance of rupees 400 not to be drawn by an officer in the receipt of 
olT-reckouings. 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lien tenant-colonel, M. S. 

2 W 
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Appendix (B.), 
vontinued, 

(3.)-Keply 
of Major-General 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
13th Feb. 1832. 


(No. 

RETURN of the Number of Staff and other Appointments, not Regimental, held by 

on the Bombay Establishment during 





Ist JANUARY 1820. 




. tn 

uQ a s 

a 

a< w « 

§ J 1 
©So 

T» 

a 

jO 

"o 

3 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Lieutenants. 

Cornets and 
Ensigns. 

TOTAL. 

General Stall* and Departments of the Army ... 

3 

5 

4 

22 

3 

— 

37 

Divisional and District Stair 

4 

1 

— 

13 

1) 

— 

27 

Garrison Staff 

— 

1 

— 

o 

5 

— 

8 

Personal Stalfto the Honorable the Governor, I 
Conimandcr-in-chief, and General Olbcer of 1 
the Stall ... ••« 3 


— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

Attached to the Survey Department 

— 

1 

— 

5 

0 

2 

17 

Ditto to the Battalion of the Pioneers, Extra"\ 
Battalions, Marine Hattalion, Invalid and/ 
Sebundy Corps, Guzcrataml Provincial Bat- V 
talion, Poonah Auxiliary Horse, and Politi-i 
cal Escorts ... ••• ••• ... ... ^ 

— 

1 

— 

11 

31 

— 

43 

Employed in Political or Civil duties ^ 

— 

4 

1 

IG 

1 

1 

23 

Attached to the Troops of II. H. the Nizam') 
and Nagporc Auxiliary Horse ... ... f 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1 

— 

4 

Total 

7 

1 

13 

6 

72 

GO 

3 

LGl 


(True Copy) 

Adjutant-gencrars Oflice, Bombay, (Signed) 

Glh February 1028 . 


ED. FREDERICK, 

Licut.-col., M. S. 
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^ f) N Appendix (B.), 

' ^ > A continued. 

Officers of Cavalry, European and Native Infantry, in the Honourable Company s Army ^ 

the Years 1825, 182(5, and 1827. of Major-frcnLal 

Sir J. (Vlalcolm, 

— 13tU Feb. 183a. 


Ist JANUARY 1827. 


l9t JANUARY 1828. 


Colonels, icc. 
Lieut. -colonels 
comroandanl. 

Lieut. -colonels, j 

1 

Majors. 

2 

2 

r> 

2 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 


~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

5 

— 

' 1 

1 

1 

4 

11 

1 

i 


2 5 I — 8 


1 2 1 4 


10 — 22 — 


1 2 1 - 4 


— - 2 1 


S S ‘■i 

^ bO ■**! 

s| O 

o W H 


13 9 — 30 


1 2-4 


1 2-4 


- 8 


14 17 


— 4 5 11 3 1 24 — 3 7 7 5 


— 31 


— 22 


- 4 


1 11 I 11 71 85 2 184 4 12 U 84 I 45 


— 134 


(Signed) J. AV. AITCIIISON, 

Adjt.-gcn. of the Army. 
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(3.)— Reply 
of Mnjor-geaeral 
8ir JL Malcolm, 
IStliTeb. 1882. 


(No. 

RETURN of the Number of Officers belonging to each Regiment of Light 

Regiments, during the 




Colonels, &c. 
Lieut. -colonels 
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ArPF.NDix (B.), 
continued. 

(3.)— Reply 
of Major-general 
8ir J. Malcolm, 
13th Feb. 1832. 


(No. 21.) 

Ifi's Kxcellency the Commaiider-itt-chief remarks, in his letter of the I2th December 
182(>, that it never could have been in the contemplation of the Court of Directors in tl>e 
original constitution of the army that the increasing exigencies of the service, during a 
period of thirty years, would have created so extensive a demand for officers for the staff*. 
Mr. Elpliinstone, in reply, agrees with the general reasoning of his Excellency, and 
finally proposes the rqdiiction of some staff' appointments that these officers might join 
their corps; but the Commander-in-chief imagines this would not answer the demand, 
for regimental officers who lost their appointments would apply for furlough on the plea 
of impaired health. 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 22.) 


In three regiments of cavalry, two of European infantry, and twenty-six of Native infantry, 
there arc a total number of captains •• .. .. .. ].55 


Deduct, 

Captains as deputies in offices. 

Ditto •• assistants ditto, •• •• •• 

Ditto • • brigade-majors, • • • • 

Ditto • • paymasters. 

Ditto . • surveyors, political agents in civil and other appointments, • • 


4 
11 

5 
7 

32 


02 

Ditto, sick, absent, •• •• •• •# •• •• 24 

Ditto, fur regiiiicutal duty, about 2^ per regiment, . . • . . . — ■ 80 


G9 


(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


* (No. 23.) 

Sir Thomas Munro’s Letter. 

If military considerations alone regulated the formation of armies, it would not be 
difficult to ascertain what kind of army would be best adapted to Indian service. In this 
view, then, the best army would be such a one as tlic Indian army formerly was. The 
whole, both European aud Native, one army under the Company, receiving temporary aid 
in war from the King. 

What cannot be done by force may now, and at all times, be effected by justice by a 
wise aud liberal government, substituting confidence for distrust, and securing to the offi- 
cers of the Native army a fair participation in all the honours and advantages of military 
command. 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M, S. 
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(No. 24.) 

Sir Jons Malcolm's Central India, vol. ii. 

And accelerating promotion in the local army; but there is no measure so requisite 
for the latter as the formation of a staff corps, which would furnish the moans of sup- 
plying vacancies in regiments occasioned by the removal of their oflicers to other duties. 
Cndor the present system the deficiency of European oCTicers is fedt, particularly on ser- 
vice, as a great evil. This evil must continue till the regular stalV of the army are sepa- 
rated from that list, which it is essential to keep complete for regimental duties. If tins 
measure is determined upon, the formation of a plan’^ for carrying it into efiect will not 
be djllicult; but great care must be taken that it combines due regard for the interests of 
individuals with those of the public. 

Wo must continue dependent on the fidelity and efficiency of our Native army for the 
preservation of India. The European officers are the links by which we must preserve its 
attachment and maintain its reputation. Their peculiar condilion requires favour and 
support; and it is not too much to affirm, that any means which have a temlency to dt'press 
this body of men, or to introduce any claims but those of Indian service and complete 
competence into a competition for those objects of reward, will be fatal to our best hopes 
of preserving our Eastern empire. 


(No. 25.) 

To fill up Vacancies occasioned by Staff Appointmenfs and Absentee Field Officers. 

It is not intended that the staff corps alluded to sliould bo on the same principle as the 
one in England. This would involve some objections as affecting the ri>e by seniority. 

ft is meant only to ofler an experiment by way of relief, which could he relinf|iiislied if 
found not applicable. That for a certain numher of the fixed staff appointments, such as 
adjutant and quartermaster-general, auditor and commissary-general, with two or three 
of the principal coiriiTiands, and a promotion of majors to lieuteuaut-coloiuds, and captains 
to majors, should take place as an augmentation to the aggregate numher of field fillicers 
in the line, to fill up the vacancies occasioned by these appointments, which, as being per- 
manent, would occasion no fluctuation. This would keep the opera! ion of it strictly in 
the line, while it placed so many more field officers at the head of corps. 

If it were necessary, the operation might he extended to captains holding the deputyships, 
brigade-majors and paymasters all being permanent, but not temporary appointments ; so 
that when a lieutenant was promoted to be a captain, a captain a major, a major a lieute- 
nant-colonel, in the place of those appointed to tho permanent staff, they would run no 
risk of being reduced, when once promoted, by the staff person dying, retiring, or other 
casualty, as the vacancy must be filled up, because a certain number iniiNt be employed 
on the staff from the line ; for an officer who had once obtained the laiice rank’* would 
never go hack to his former one, while it would have the advantage of giving the seniors of 
every grade the pay and rank of the duties and command they wero exercising in the ab- 
sence of those employed on the staff. It is necessary to contemplate a case similar to the 
one in existence, of a captain holding the appointment of adjutant-general. Tliis would 
not influence the rule, which ought to be allowed to take its course ; and though the pro- 
motion of a major incidental to it might bo considered us not strictly called for, and as sur- 
charging 


• Tho formation of the corps of oificrra without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointments to the staff 
could be filled, who might he employed on the stafl’, and wlio could join corps with whom their services might be re- 
quircfl, but should rise in unattached corps. There are fewer ohjeclions to this plan than any other, for it coubi in no 
degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, or produce those inequalities of promotion thatmust result from filling hy 
nomination to the staff fror.i the regiments to which they belonged. These unattached corps would be fouud iu the first 
instance as an augmentation.— Note, p. 223, vol, ii. 


Appendix (B.), 
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of Major-general 
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Appendix (B.), 
continued. 

(3.) -Reply 
of Major-general 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
I3th Feb. 1832. 


charging the establishment, yet as no provision is made for the vacancies of field officers 
absent on sick Ic^ave, it would only act as beneficial, filling up the place of a field officer in 
Europe; otherwise, in considering it an exception to the rule, it might operate prejudicially 
to meritorious individuals, and consequently injurious to the public service. 

It is to be doubted whether doubling the number of officers would effect the object in 
view. The Native army wants more European officers, but the sepoys do not require so 
many in proportion as the King’s regiments. One of the greatest defects is, that the com- 
municating link between major and subaltern is so frequently broken by the absence of 
many, and sometimes of all, the captains of a regiment. Sir Thomas Munro thought the 
Indian army wanted more field officers, but not more captains and subalterns. 

The plan, however, for the skeleton corps, mentioned in Appendix, No. 26, is no doubt 
the simplest and best. 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 20.) 

Thk proposed augmentation of one major to each regiment would involve, monthly, 


expense of rupees .• •• •• •• •• .. .. •• 19,685 

The expense monthly, for officers at one regiment Native infantry, would be . . 9,277 

The proposed plan for three skeleton would be, for three lieutenant- colonels 2,460 
Three majors • • • • • . • • • * • . • • • • • • 1 ,905 

Fifteen captains . . . . . . . . . • . . . . . . . - 5,565 

9,930 


While this plan furnishes twenty-one officers in the ranks most important, it incurs no 
expense for off-reckonings, staff, &g. Sir Thomas Munro was decidedly of opinion that 
the defect of our army laid in want of officers in the senior not junior ranks. 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. ; 


(No. 27.) 

The adjutant and quartermaster- gcnerhl’s offices require to be filled by the first profes- 
sional officers in the army, and should be equal to the general staff'. While the situations 
of auditor and commissary-general should be paid more as civil officers, proportionate to 
their great responsibility. 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 28.) 

Sir Thomas Munro’s Letter on the State of the Madras Army to the late President of the 

Board of Control. 

Promotion might also in some degree be aided by giving to the officers appointed to the 
situations of quartermaster- general, adjutant-general, commissary-general, or military secre- 
tary to Government, one step of advanced rank, provided they had served a certain number 
of years in India. 


There 
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There is another mode of accelerating promotion, which was recommended by Lord 
Cornwallis, namely, to permit officers who had served their fall time of twenty-two years 
actually in India to sell their commissions. The introduction of this practice into a service 
where seniority is the fundamental principle of promotion, is a measure of doubtful expe- 
diency, as it might not at first be well received by the Company’s officers, and if not 
limited by the strictest regulations, it might so extend as to destroy the rise by seniority, 
the very basis of the service ; as it is, however, a most essential point that promotion 
should bo facilitated whenever it can bo done without injury to the present system, officers 
who have completed their twent}-two years’ service might, I think, be allowed to sell their 
commissions. 

(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


Appendix (B.), 
continue, 

(3.)— Reply 

of Major-general 
Sir J. Midcolm, 
13th Feb. 183S. 


Ordered that the subject of the preceding be noticed in the next despatch to the 
Honourable Court, and that a copy of the paragraphs already prepared relative thereto, 
and tho Minutes above recorded, be sent to the Supreme Government. 


Appendix B. 

EXTRACT from Sir John Malcolm’s Minute, dated 4th September 1829. 

I AM quite prepared to give the attention it demands to the proposition of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief regarding an increase of the number of boys to each Native 
regiment. 

The number proposed would entail a considerable expense, and it would be difficult at the 
present moment to incur that without authority from the Honourable tho Court of Directors, 
except we had stronger reasons than any that can be urged for the measure as it now 
comes under consideration; but as 1 deem it of particular importance, when we are 
making every reduction we can, and have effected some and contemplate more in the 
pay of establishments and followers, to assure our Native army, by acts, that these 
plans of retrenchment will not affect them, and that, on the contrary, we continue anxious 
to improve their condition ; and as I consider their attachment to be very dependent on 
the feelings towards Government of the Native commissioned officers, 1 must desire to 
combine with the proposition of the Commander-in-chief an arrangement that would 
induce Native officers to give their sons to the service, which, false pride and alarm lest 
bad conduct in the son should bring disgrace upon the father, now prevents them doing. 
There is another reason for our offering every encouragement for Native officers bringing 
their sons up in the army, as it will obviate much of that distress which often falls upon 
their families at their death, and creates embarrassing claims on Government. 

I would propose that the present number of boys be increased to thirty ; but that eight 
more boys be added and denominated First Class Boys, with some slight distinctive mark 
on their dress, and receiving one rupee and a half more than other boys. This class to be 
exclusively composed of the sons of Native officers; and there might be eight men in every 
corps, who were also sons of Native officers, who received, until they were promoted, from 
their superior merits, to the rank of commissioned officers, the sum of two rupees extra, 
but to have no other privilege or claim either to promotion or favour above other men of 
the corps except exemption from corporal punishment. If guilty of disgraceful or improper 
conduct, they would, on this being reported, be discharged the service. When a vacancy 
occurred in this class, a best class boy, if old enough, might succeed. 

The small extra pay recommended for these boys and men, and the exemption proposed, 
would be regarded with no envious feeling by the men of the regiment ; on the contrary, it 
would add to the value of that rank to which they all aspired, and to which officers’ sons 
would have no claim except on the ground of superior merit. 

2 Y 


This 
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(8.)— Reply 
of Mujur-geoeral 
Nir J. Malcolm, 
I3th Feb. 1832. 


This arrangemeDt, supposing it to extend to all the Native corps in the army, would be 
a total expense of little more than 2,000 rupees per mensem, or 24,000 rupees per annum, 
and less than the proposition of his Excellency the Commander-in-chief nearly 4,000 rupees 
per annum. 

I have not entered into minute details of this plan, as these can be settled or modified if 
the principles on which it is grounded are approved. Of its excellent effects I can have 
no doubt, and I am indeed persuaded, from my knowledge of the feelings of our Native 
troops, acquired in a course of forty years’ service with them, that no measure could be 
adopted more calculated to attach them to the service, and to give value to the rank they 
have attained. 

This measure is further recommended by the actual condition of the army of Bombay. 
The number of llindoostan men in the Native corps of this Presidency is, within the last 
nine years, 8,000 men more than it was previous to that period, and a decrease of 3,000 men 
has taken place of the Natives of this Presidency. Notwithstanding the superior appear- 
ance and acknowledged gallantry of the Rajpoots of llindoostan, this change in the com- 
position of the Native army of Bombay is far from desirable ; for unless we can make the 
sepoys of llindoostan settle in our provinces, they will be much more liable to desert; and 
many circumstances may occur to prevent their being so much depended upon as the Natives 
of our provinces, who from many causes, and none more than this influx of foreigners, it is 
now difficult to recruit. 

The measure 1 have proposed would be a real encouragement to men born in our pro- 
vinces, and a beneficial influence, as it tempted Natives from Hindoostan to settle with their 
families in this part of India. 


MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 14th September 1829. 

I HAVE given every consideration to the Minute of his Excellency tbe Commander-in- 
chief upon the introduction into our ranks of the sons of Native officers, with a small 
increase of pay, and with exemption, unless in capital cases, from corporal punishment ; 
and as we differ on the latter point, I must desire, with his Excellency’s acquiescence, to 
postpone for the present the further consideration of this subject. 

I am quite positive that, under the very exigent call for reduction in all parts of our mili- 
tary charges and establishments, and the proof exhibited in the recent despatches of the 
Court of Directors of these being higher than those of either Madras or Bengal, that not 
only considerations of economy, but the best interests of this Presidency, imperatively de- 
mand that all expenses under the head of military charges should be avoided, unless they 
can be proved to be attended with a benefit of a clear and positive magnitude. Such the 
proposition I brought forward would, I am assured, have been ; but I am also quite per- 
suaded, that unless commissioned officers’ sons were in some mode (I care not about forms) 
exempted except in capital cases, from disgraceful punishment, that the good effects of 
the measure would be so materially lessened as not to make it justifiable under the circum- 
stances we are placed in regard to all increase of military establishments. 

I am quite aware that this opinion is not only contrary to that of bis Excellency, but toT 
that of officers for whose experience and judgment I have great respect. 1 spoke to Bri- 
gadier-general Leighton upon tbe subject, and be told roe that be thought with the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that the course of justice to all should, in his opinion, be equal, and he 
did not like the exemption suggested. Notwithstanding these opinions, I cannot resign my 
judgment upon a point that I may honestly say has had my anxious attention for more than 
forty years, during which period I have served and been in intimate and direct communica- 
tion with all ranks of our Native troops, and have had under me those of every Presidency 
in India. I am positive, on the grounds of the knowledge, that unless the exemption from 
corporal pauishment is in some mode secured, the proposed boon to the Native com- 
missioned 
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missioned officers will be so deteriorated as not to warrant the expenditure that has been 
suggested. 

I have very recently given a strong opinion on the operation of those general principles, 
attention to which limits and depresses the Natives in every branch of our service ; and 
shall here only repeat my perfect conviction, that our unbending systems and our reluc- 
tance to grant to our Native subjects, public servants and soldiers, any exemption or privi- 
lege, however slight and unsubstantial, thatinterferes with our rules or forms, will tend. mure, 
if rigidly persevered in, than any other cause 1 know, to prevent our empire over India be- 
ing of long duration. It is the constant theme (1 speak from an experience on this point that 
cannot be mistaken) of all our Native subjects in India, and creates a brooding discon- 
tent with their condition, that increases as men are advanced in our service ; for disap- 
pointment at checked ambition will, from the construction of the human mind, be too 
often found a stronger feeling than gratitude for past favours. Among mir Native com- 
missioned officers, of whom I now speak, 1 know their most corroding f tding is, that 
though they may found the highest claims upon the service, they can transmit none ; and 
they die, in nine cases out of ten, with the melancholy thought of leaving starving widows 
and idle profligate sons, whom pride (mistaken perhaps) has led them to withhold from a 
career in which they have been successful, but in which they have fears, the thought- 
lessness of youth or vice may lead to their disgrace in corporal punishment being inflicted on 
their sons. 

It has been often proposed to remedy these evils by introducing the promising sons of 
deserving men as volunteers, and allowing them to rise to commissions without passing 
through the ranks. To this 1 have ever objected, and ever shall. It would destroy the 
whole constitution of our Native service. But the necessity of denying to the claims of rank 
and of merit such distinction, made me more anxious to grant all I could, to gratify the pre- 
judices and natural feelings of this valuable class of men ; but it is a point 1 cannot desiro to 
press in opposition to the opinion of the Commander iu-ebief of the army. 


Apprndix (B.), 
continued. 

(3.)~Reply 
of Major-general 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
nth Feb. 1832. 


Appendix C. 

EXTRACT from Sir John Malcolm’s Minute, dated 2d November 1828. 

Rrdugtions have been recently made in many branches of tho Military department, and 
from intended reforms in the Native pension invalid establishment, very considerable sav- 
ings may be anticipated in this great but essential branch of expenditure. The certainty of 

E rovision in his old age, or when disabled by wounds, forms the principal tie by which we 
old the attachment of our Native army ; but it is to be doubted whether, considering the 
changed condition of India, and the want of that action which, beyond all other causes, keeps 
soldiers true to their duty, we shall not now require an accession of motives to animate men 
upon whom we must continue dependent, and who will be every day more exposed to tempta- 
tion to swerve from allegiance. 

I have observed, in a recent Minute,* that ** the defect in this branch of our army which 
threatens gradually to undermine its attachment, is the impracticability of raising any per- 
son in it above the most subordinate military charge. To reconcile the zeal and ambition 
required to animate the soldier with such depression, is a problem of no easy solution.” 
But the difficulty of effecting this in a manner that fully meets the object should not deter 
us from measures which have a tendency to keep alive hope, and through it to maintain the 
attachment of this most valuable and most important of all the classes of our Native 
subjects. 

Subsequent 


Minute on Captain Spillcr's corps, 28 th October 1828 . 
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Subsequent to the last war this consideration led to the appointment of some disting^uished 
commissioned and non-commissioned Native officers to the charge of hill-torts upon a small 
additional pay; and the recent nomination of Native officers to command the Sehundy corps 
in the Northern and Southern Konkans, with the appointment of a senior subadar, and the 
gradual introduction of deserving men from the line into the provincial corps at Ahmed* 
nuggur and other places, may be expected to operate gradually in a manner the most bene* 
ffcial to the public service ; but more is wanting to give rank and consideration to our 
Native soldiery in the community to which they belong. However distant the prospect, 
and however small the number who might reach the objects of ambition we may create, 
a stigma would be removed from our Government, which is now justly reproached with 
owing its aggrandizement and existence to a body of men to whom it denies all distinction. 
By conferring that upon some of the most distinguished, the whole service would bo 
elevated, and the youngest Native soldier would be cheered and inspirited with the prospect 
of future honour and advancement. 

According to the annexed Return,^ all the Native commissioned and non*commissioned 
of this army who drew any allowance extra to their regimental pay, or that received as in* 
valids or pensioners, were four subadar-majors, five subadars, and four havildars with the 
rank of jemadars, who were nominated to the command of hill-forts. 

The nine subadars receive each for Ibis duty, which exposes them to expense and hazard 
of health, 30 rupees salary and 15 rupees half batta; and four havildars 14 rupees each, and 
two and a half batta, making a total amount of 473 rupees and 8 annas per mensem, or 
5,061 rupees per annum ; which, before the recent resolution to appoint a Native com* 
mandant to the Sebuiidy corps (a measure of economy, as it saved the allowances of an 
European officer), was literally all of extra reward to which the Natives of the Bombay 
army, consisting of three regiments of cavalry, a battalion of Golundauze, and twenty-six 
regiments of infantry, could look.f 

At Madras (with the Native service of which I am better acquainted than any other) 
rewards to the Native officers have been frequent and liberal, consisting of palanquin allow- 
ance, horse allowance, pensions, and often grants of lands. These have been, and particu- 
larly lately, bestowed with all those imposing ceremonies that gratify the Native, and above 
all, those who have military habits. I do not find that any similar rewards have been 
granted in this army; but though 1 would by no means exclude them for rare and distin- 
guished service, I prefer the mode which has been commenced (for I can deem it nothing 
more) at this Presidency, of instituting a fixed number of commands, which present a number 
of certain objects to which men may look forward as the reward of long and distinguished 
service. But I am decidedly of opinion that these rewards should be made of higher value. 
If there were no other reasons, the great changes which have lately taken place, and the 
efforts made and making to advance the respectability of the public servants in the civil 
branch of the Government, demand that some steps should be taken to grant comparative^: 
consideration to those whose services are of equal, if not greater, importance. 

The propositions I shall submit to Government to effect this object will be as much 
directed to elevate the old and faithful Native soldier in rank as in emolument. The 
latter will not be great, and it will be consistent with every principle of true economy, 
for it will reconcile men to reforms now in progress in our invalid and pension establishments, 
that will, 1 trust, produce a great annual saving in this most heavy but most indispensable 
branch of public expenditure. 

I should propose that the present thirteen commands of hill-forts§ bo reduced to six, 
to each of which there should be a killadar and a naick. 

These 


Vide Appendix (A.) t This is besides the marine and extra battalions, 

t more than comparative consideration cannot be granted, but the highest allowance to two subadars or killadara of 
the Ist stall, pay included, is not 300, while many Native servants in the civil establishments may rise to as high a 
salary as 600 and OOO rupees per mensem.— (Signed) J. M. 

^ These forts might be Byghur, Poorundur, Singhur, Loghur, Trimbuck, and Doorap. 
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These should be divided into grades : 

Two of the first class ; 

Two of the second class ; 

Two of the thini class. 

The killadar should not be under the rank of subadar, nor his naick under that of 
jemadar. 

A killadar of the first class should have an extra allowance to that to which ho was 
entitled to retire upon, of 170 rupees per mensem, and 30 rupees to keep a horse. 

He would bo nominated by Government, at the recommendation of the Commander- 
in-chief, and receive, on his nomination, a sunnud as killadar, a dress of honour, and a 
horse from the Government. 

A killadar of the second class should have an extra allowance of 150 rupees per 

mensem, and a sunnud and dress from the Governor. Those of the third class should 

have 100 rupees per mensem, and a dress and sunnud in the same manner. 

The naib killadars should have as follows : — • 

First class ... ••• ... 80 rupees per mensem. 

Second class GO ditto ... ditto. 

Third class 40 ditto ... ditto. 

The killadars of the first class should be admitted to the third class of the privileged 

ortlers of the Deccan. The killadars might he permitted to reside at the fort to which 

they were nominated or not, as was expedient; but where any causes led to their being 
allowed to be absent, the naib must remain in charge. 

The whole expense (»f this arrangement would amount to 1,000 rupees per mensem, 
or 7S7 rnpet's above that now incurred; and there cannot be a donbt that this small, 
increase of expenditure, with the em[doytnent of the Native commissioned and non-com- 
missioned in the provincial corps, combined with perhaps some slight changes in the 
conslitulion of the veteran battalion, will diflase life and spirit tbrougliout this class of 
our troops. . 

Nothing but a lliorough conviction of the expediency and policy of this measure 
would indue 0 me to recommend any increase of expenditure, however small, at a period 
liko tlie present; but one of the motives which have recently led me to suggest reduc- 
tions that might, I thought, be made without injury to the service, is to possess Govern- 
ment of means to meet expenditure, which, like the present, is essential to promote its 
heist interests. 

The commands I have proposed would be fixed and certain rewards, to which the 
oldest and most meritorious Native oflicers of this army miglit aspire in the ordinary 
course of service ; but rare instances may occur under Ibis Fn*sidcncy where the extra- 
ordinary fidelity or gallantry of a Native officer entitles him to higher notice, and in such 
cases policy reejuiros we should bo forward to confer that distinction which belongs to 
the possession of Jand, and the jagbeer or cnani given to the deserving father might he, 
conditionally or unconditionally, given to his hcir.s. In cases where very extraordinary 
services called for such notice in an individual of the Native army, he should be elevated 
to the third class of privileged persons in the Deccan, and honoured in every manner that 
could flatter the pride of that body of men to whom he belonged. 


ArrcxDix (II,), 
i'onlinued. 


(3.V- Itcpiy 
of ^l»jo^'^elHTai 
SirJ. MuIcmUiii,. 
13tli Feb. 1H32. 


MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 3d January 1829. 

Rrferring to the Government General Order of the 14th November, regarding Native 
officers to be , appointed to the command of certain hill-forts, I should propose that such 
commands should not be bestowed upon any Native oflicers of less than thirty years’ 

service. 

2 Z 
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service. Extraordinary valour or conduct will merit and receive extraordinary notice 
witlioiit reference to the period of service, but that will be independent of the fixed 
reward now instituted as powerful inducements to high military feelings and distinction 
in this branch of our army. 

It being very desirable that the most eflecfoal means should bo taken for ascertaining 
the individuals who have established the best claims upon Government for the proposed 
appointments, I should suggest that his Excellency the Coinmander-in-chief bo requested 
to lay before Government, as soon as may be convenient, a register roll of at least twelve 
subadar-majors, or other senior subadars, and of twelve jemadars, exhibiting the dates of 
promotion of each grade, and a detailed account of their services, specifying also whether 
wounded or not, the number of actions, sieges, and assaults of fortified places at which 
they may have been employed. It appears necessary that tho names and services of all 
the Native eflicers now in command of hill-forts by the appointment of Government 
should be laid before the Board in a separate list, to enable it to judge of their preten- 
sions to be continued in such commands, under the late Regulations, in preference to 
others. The dates of their appointments, and by whom originally recommended, and 
the manner they have conducted themselves up to the present time, should also be stated. 

Native officers of thirty years’ service, who may have been transferred from the effec- 
tive strength of the army since the 1st of January 1828, if properly qualified by their 
services, arc to be deemed eligible, but beyond that period tho llcgulation should not 
have a retrospective effect to pensioimd or invalid officers. 

It would be satisfactory that the correctness of the statement of each officer’s services 
were ascertained by division, or other superior commanding officers, by careful inquirv 
and personal examination of the Native officers themselves. 

The register rolls to be accompanied by a recommendation of the Commander-in-chief 
in favour of the officers who, in bis Excellency’s opinion, have best entitled tlR*ui-,clves, 
by their services in the field, to reward and high distinction among their count ryrnen. 
The selection, however from the best submitted to the Board, to rest with the Governor 
in Council, in the same manner as that of European officers to Government commands. 

The Governor will give the investiture of khilauts to the Native officers so selected, 
and when he cannot do that in person he will delegate his authority for this purpose; but 
on all occasions this honour will be conferred with those fmms and observances that are 
calculated to add to the value of the distinctions conferred on the individual. 


MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 3d October 1829. 

Having fixed upon the 23d of September, the anniversary of the battle of Assaye, as 
an appropriate day to confer the sunnuds and khilauts upon the Native officers who have 
been recommended by his Excellency the Commander-in-chief to be promoted to the 
rank of killadar and tiaib killadars, the troops of Poonah were ordered under arms, and 
all the jagheedars and sirdars residing at that city were requested to atteifU. After, these, 
with the killadars, had been received by me and his Excellency the Commander-in-chief 
in a tent, we adjourned to the front, where the ceremony of conferring the honours upon 
the parties could be witnessed by all the troops. The Native officers of the sepoy corps 
were directed to fall out and attend to the ceremony, at which all the European officers 
in the cantonment not on duty were present. 

A khilaut, with a horse, was given to the six subadars, along with a sunnud, as killa- 
dar, to each, while a khilaut only was given to the six naib killadars, who received also 
a sunnud of their appointment. 

*lhe subadars of the first class, Bbicajee Jadow and Perseraw Sing, the two most 

distinguished 
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distinguished of these old soldiers, were admitted into the third class'* of the privileged order 
of the Deccan. Though this gives no immunities of which suck men can be supposed de- 
sirous of availing themselves, it bestows rank and distinction in the Native community, and 
was, from this feeling, received by the subadar-major as the greatest honour that was con- 
ferred upon them, and appeared to give e(|ual satisfaction to the other Native officers, one 
of whom observed, it was a distinction which, though given to only two of their class, ele- 
vated them all in the estimation of their countrymen. 

I shall not attempt to describe the effect produced by the liberality of the Government 
on (his occasion, further than by stating, an expenditure not exceeding 1,000 rupees per 
mensem, and only 787 more than was before incurred, associated as it has been with the 
distinctions being conferred with every ceremony that could render it impressive, has pro- 
duced feelings of pride and gratification among the Native troops at this place, which I 
have no doubt will spread to every military station of the Presidency. 

When the ceremony of investiture was completed, a royal salute was fired in honour of 
the occasion, and the killadars and the naibs were invited to an entertainment which was 
given by me in the evening, to which 1 had asked nearly two hundred of the principal^ 
Natives of Poonah. 

I have to propose that the following Government Order be issued : — 

It has been determined by Government, in order to extend its means of encouraging and 
rewarding the oldest and most distinguished Native officers of its army, to institute, at 
perinatieiit stations, six killadars of the principal hill-fortresses under Bombay, and to give 
to each of the ciflicers raised to the dignity suitable allowances. Ilis Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-cliief recommended the following officers to fill these situatious : — 


Appendix (B.), 
continued, 

{Z.)^op]y 
of Major-fi;eneral 
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PRESENT RANK. 

NAMES. 

— 

Designation. 

To what 
Coinimind. 

Siibadar.. •• 

Local Jemadar •• 

Bhicajeo .Tadow •• 

C ourojee Damajcc • • 

15 Rcgt. N. 1. 
Invalid 

Killadar .. ) 
Naib ..J 

Rygbur «• 

Suhadar-niajor •• 
Jemadar.. •• 

J^uiscram Sing •• 
Gopaljcc Jadow •• 

1 st K. n. .. 

Killadar .. 1 
Naib 

Poorundiir . 

»Subadar-major • • 
Jemadar. • 

Kliooshall .. .. 

Tannae Jannae 

6llcgt.N.l, 
Gt. P.B, .. 

Killadar • • ) 
Naib •• ) 

Singhur •• 

Subadar-major • . 
Jemadar •• •• 

Morad Khan •• 

Baboo Ram •• *. 

1st Or. Regt, 
10 llegt. N. I. 

Killadar . . { 
Naib ..J 

Logbur 

Subadar-major . . 
Jemadar.. 

Ramjeo Erojee •• 
Krisiua • • , . 

17 Regt. N.T 
9 Regt. N.l. 

Killadar •• ) 
Naib .. 

Trimbuck • • 

Subadar.. 
Jemadar. • •• 

M ir/a M ahomed Ally 
Shaik Mahomed . . 

12 Regt. N. I. 
9 Regt. N.l. 

Killadar .. 1 
Naib ..j 

Doorap • • 


Kemarks. 


! 

] 

1 


1st Class. 


2d Class. 


3d Class. 


The IJonourablc the Governor and his Excellency the Commander-in-chief being at 
Poonah, it was resolved that the ceremony of conferring Uiis distinction should be fixed 

for 


* The privileges of sirdars of the second class consist in Ih exemption from the ordinary procedure of the zilla 
eourts and a right to have reports against them tried by the agent or deputy agent, who are directed to treat them with 
every ronsideration due to their rank. In certain cases, suits against persons in this class may be compromised, and 
an arrangement entered into for an equitable division of their property among their creditors ; but in all cases their 
persons, and also as much of their property as is necessary to support them in a manner consistent with their rank in 
society^ is held exempt from attachment. 
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for llio September, that day being the anniversary of tlio memorable battle of Assaye, 
to the siieress of which the bravery of sepoys so greatly contributed. Khilauts, horses, 
siinnnds, and other marks of honour were given by the Governor to each of the old and 
gallant ofiicers that had been nominated kilhidars and naib killadars. This ceremony 
was performed iu front of the corps at Poonah, drawn out for the occasion, and at the 
close, a royal salute was fired to mark the degree to which the Government is disposed 
to honour those who distinguished themselves in its service. 

In transmitting this order to his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, ho may bo re- 
quested to direct its being communicated in the form he deems most impressive to the 
different Native corps of the army. 


Appendix I). 

MINUTE by the Governor, subscribed by Mr. Warden and Mr. Goodwin. 

I CONCUR with Mr. Warden in deeming it inexpedient to employ European officers in 
command of sebiitidies, but I think an encouragement, which is much wanted, might be 
given to active and intelligent Native officers, by nominating them, with superior idb>w- 
anccs, to such commands. It would be both a reward for past and a stimulus to future 
exertion, and sucli men, w<‘ll selected, would effect more in police duties Ilian any 
European officers could. Native officers so employed should be struck ofl‘ tlk* stieiigth 
of the corps to which they belong, hut his Excellency the Coiiimandcr-in-chief, if he 
adopts this suggestion, could best bring forward a plan by which it might lie carried 
into effect with benelit to deserving individuals, and to the service. 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 


To the Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Sir, 

1 AM directed to acquaint 3^ou, for information of his Excellency the Comniandcr-in- 
chief, that the Honourable the Governor in Council has resolved to a))point siibadars to 
be selecte<l from the army to the command of the seliiimlies employed in the districts 
under this Presidency, and to grant iIkmii, in additon to the net pay of their rank, a i staff 
salary of rupees (100) one hundred per mensem, with the (established allowance of rupees 
(30) thirty, horse-money. 

2. TJic Governor in Council, therefore, requests that bis Excellency will be pleased to 
place an active and meritorious subadar'at the disposaJ of Gov('rnincnt, to be appointed on 
the pay above referred to, to the cumiiiand of the sebundies in the Northern Konkan. 


Bombay Castle, 

1 have. See. 
(Signed) 

T. C. GARDINER, 

7th May 1828. 

Secretary to Government. 


Appendix E. 



MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 27th January 1830. 

I DAVE repeatedly alluded to the difffijulty of recruiting the army of this Presidency 
from our own provinces, which will, I trust, he greatly lessened by the encouragement 
lately given by the nomination of Native officers to be killadars, &c. the appointment of 
active and inlcUigeut Native commissioned officers to command sebundy corps, instead of 

European 
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European officers, and, above all, by allotting^ eight boys, and a similar number of men, 
the sons of subadars and jemadars, to each corps, with a slight diMererice of pay. This 
last measure lias already had tlie anticipated ellect of removing the prejudices Native 
officers have hitherto entertained of withholding their sons from the army. 

*J'he (jovernor-Gcncral in Coiuicil, in a despatch now under consideration, dwells with 
justice on the ex^pediency of having our Native armies, on all points where it is practi- 
cable, similar in their frame and constitution ; but local circumstances, and particularly 
those connected with recruiting, must create, and continue to create, distinctions. Some 
of the provinces of Bengfil abound in recruits, and vacancies can bc^ at once supplied by 
cligil)Ie men. ^IMicre is greater difficulty at Madras and Bombay, and at both Presidencies 
it has, 1 believe, been found necessary to give iniicli encouragement to obtain a superior 
class of men ; and nothing certainly has more tended to infuse a spirit of attachment in 
these armies, and it) prevent desertions, than the rewards given to distinguished Native 
otiicers, and the establishment ot recruit boys. 

It may be slated that recruits from Ifindooslaii will always be obtained in suflTiciont 
numbers by the Bombay army, aud the number of Purdessees now in that body may be 
adduced as a proof of this fact. But admitting it, the oldest aud most experienced officers 
of this Presidency are not anxiems to sec the numbers of this caste of men increased. 
They admit their eligibility from robustness of frame and military habits, but contend that 
they are more mercenaries, have a dislike to those embarkations to which the troops of 
Bombay are so liable, and, from having no lies of family (for they seldom or ever bring 
llicir wives and chihlren), are apt to desert. These objections would in a great degree be 
removed if the 1 liiiiloostauces in the Bombay army could be induced to settle, and con- 
sidering the numbers vs ho have attained, the rank of commissioned officers, there appears 
every prospect tliat this may bo effected, if to the measures already adopted can bo added 
a pension to their widows. The want of such a fiiud is with Native officers of all castes 
the most serious grievance. The liberality of Government is often extended to the relief 
of the wives of men who die on service, but no more, and as they can save little, if any- 
thing, from their pay, their widows (who have lived in comparative allluence) arc left 
almost obje.cts of charity. Contemplating the advantages of a fund lliat would remedy 
this evil, 1 applied to Lieutenant Johnson, First Assistant of the Military Auditor’s 
Office and 1 gave annexed the plan of a fund framed forme liy that intelligent officer, 
vvliich would meet the object, without subjecting Government to any extra expense 
beyond a small donation at its first institution. 

f have bad the fullest communications willi some of the most respertable Native oflicers 
of this army, and they are unanimous in their desire to see this plan ado))tcd. Its nec(»ssity 
and justice, they observed, are alike obvious, and while it increases their respectability, it 
w'oiild, they all said, bind and altach them still more to tlie service. 

I stated to several, the difFiculty that might arise from a plurality of wives, but (his 
they seemed to tliink was more ideal than real. “ We soldiers,” said Pur.'.eram Sing,^ 
one of the oldest and most distinguished Native oflicers of the army. “ha\e siddom 
more than one wife, and if it happens otherwise, a puncliayet can decide how the pen- 
sion is to 1)0 allotted. I asked this Native oflicer whether he did not think lliat, how- 
ever obligatory the subscription should bo upon men hereafter promoted, it would not 
be right to leave it optional to subscribe or not with llie jiresent Native ollicers i “ By 
no means” said the sensible veteran, “put the plan of the fund at once in the orderly 
book. You know the distress in which our families are left by daily memorials for relief; 
it is almost the only evil of our condition.” This relates to men who are married here, 
and the oflicers and others from Hindoostan are only deterred from bringing their 
families from Hindoostan by the fear of leaving a wife and young children, on their 
death, without support, and at a thousand miles from their home and kindred. If to the 

distinctions 
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Piirseram Sing is a killadar of the first class. 

3 A 
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distinctions recently given to us old soldiers, and the opening made for our boys, you 
add flio establishment of this fund, you will soon see colonies of Rajpoots in the Bombay 
territories, and no one can object to moderate deduction from his pay for such an object. 

T found the opinions and impressions of Purseram Sing were those of other Native 
odicers of the 23d regiment at Baroda, who arc almost all llindoostan men. On niy 
speakingto them upon the subject, they not only cvpressed the samo sentiments of this 
plan, but actually desired (as I was informed by Colonel Kcnnet), in anticipation of its 
adoption, to write immediately to their families, which I desired they sliould not do, till 
it was more matured. Some of them 1 found had written for their sons, on the publica- 
tion of the order of the 2d December 1828 (No. 427), being unwilling, as they said, that 
men of the Bombay provinces should have the exclusive eiijoyincnt of such benetits. 

The above facts, and the concurring opinion of every e\perienced oflicer, whom I have 
consulted as to the expediency and policy of this fund, would have led me to recommend 
it to the Hoard for immediate adoption, but after the letter from Colonel Casement, under 
date the 20th November 1828, I deem it proper that the fund should first receive the 
sanction of the Right Ilonourahle thcGovcrnor-Ccneral in Council, who will judge its merits 
with reference to the peculiar manner in which the Native army of this Presidency is com- 
posed and recruited, which will, with every desire to assimilate, render some distinctions 
between ils institutions and that of Bengal unavoidable, and particularly in cases where an 
encouragement is rcrpiired at one .settlement to induce men to enlist and remain in the ser- 
vice that is not found necessary at another 

The subjoined plan of a fund for pensioning widows of Native commissioned oflicers has 
been framed upon the following data: 

1st. With regard to the number of subscribers. That all Native oflicers, as they stood 
on the reduced establishment, be required to contribute, viz. 


Cavalry ••• ••• ••• ••• • 

A.rtillcry — Two Battalions : 
TiOscars at* ••• ••• ••• * 

Golunduuzo ••• 

Diflo Lascars ••• ••• ••• • 

8appers ••• ••• ••• ••• • 

Infantry : 

Including Marine Battalion and Pioneers 


Subadars. 

Jemadars I 

18 

... 80 

8 

... 8 

() 

... 12 

(> 

0 

2 

2 

220 

... 220 


Subadars 286 Jemadars 280 


2d. That the contribiifions of subscribers he made with reference to the amount of their 
net pay, by deduction of five per cent, from all classes and ranks, which, assuming the 
medium class of subadars to he the average, would give the following as the annual pay^ 
incuts by members, and the moutbly rate of stoppage from each. 
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ESTIMATE Amount and Rate of Subscriptions. 





AdduhI Pay 
of 

Medium Class. 

Number 

of 

Subscribers. 

1 

Pay of the 
whole. 

[ 

Deduction 

of 

Five per Cent. 

1 Rate per Month. 

1 



Cavalry : 






Rs. 

(^rs. 

Reas. 

Subadars 

• • 

• • 

1210 

la 

21021 

lornt 

5 

0 

20 

Jemadars 

■ • 

9 9 

37» 

30 

i.'Xioa 

(380 

1 

2 

30 

Artillery : 









Goliindauzc : 









Suhadars 


m m 

021 

0 

3711 

187 

2 

2 

40 

Jemadars 

■ • 

• • 

3:30 

12 

4032 

20i 

1 

1 

53 

Lascars : 










Subadars 

9 9 

1 

• • 

378 

14 

5202 

201 

1 

2 

2ft 

Jemadars 

• • 

• • 

210 

14 

2010 

1 17 

0 

3 

50 

Sappers : 










Suhadars 

9 m 

• • 

021 

2 

1218 

02 

2 

2 

10 

Jemadars 

• m 

• • 

330 

2 

072 

33 

i 

1 

58 

Infantry : 









Subadars 

• • 

• « 

024 

220 

141024 

7051 

2 

2 

40 

Jemadars 

• • 

• • 

201 

220 

00441 

3322 

1 

0 

00 




Total Annual Subscriptions •• 

13013 





3(L That Government «^rant a donation at the outset of rupees 10,000, and a sum equal 
to the annual average charge* on account of pensions to widows of Native officers during 
the last ten years, towards defraying the annual expenses of the fund. 


Rs. Qrs. Reas. 

In 1810-20 the actual payments to this class of pensioners, wore . - 8,473 3 48 

1820-21 8,233 2 50 

182J-22 0,001 0 20 

1822- 23 10,152 3 0 

1823- 24 .0,510 0 00 

1824- 25 8,804 2 20 

1825- 20 7,830 I 20 

1820-27 7,725 3 00 

1827- 28 7,551 0 00 

1828- 20 7,880 3 80 


Rs. 80,10:i 1 18 

Showino- an average of rupees 8,610-1-31 annually. As Government would remain 
charged” with the stipends of the already pensioned widows, it might be thought advisable 
to rco-ulatc the annual payment to the fund in proportion to the probable decrease in that 
charge ; by which arrangement any additional expense to the public would be avoided. 
The average diminution in the above years is rupees 606. If, therefore, a grant of rupees 
600, increased yearly by that amount till the full sum of rupees 8,600 be completed, were 
’ sanctioned. 
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sancfionril, tlie olijoct of Covernment would be fulfilled, and no extra eliargc most 
probably be incur red. 

4(Ii. I’bat tlie iiiiinbcr of doafb.s among the subscribers will be in proportion to the average 
of the last fifteen }ears, which has proved as iinderfiientioned : 



Subadurs. 



Jemadars. 



1st May 

__ 







ISld-l.*! there were 188 of 

whom 

11 died in 

that year; 213 of whom 7 died 

IHI.'i-lE 

197 


5 

214 


2 

ISK’i-l? 

187 


3 

210 


7 

1H17-I8 

195 


7 

214 


12 

ISIH-If) 

210 


(5 

248 


8 


222 


(5 

253 


r> 

1820-21 

243 


19 

257 


13 

1821-22 

2(58 


(5 

5503 


4 

1822-23 

2‘)0 


(5 

313 


(5 

1823-24 

298 


4 

31(5 


0 

1821-25 

297 


5 

317 


0 

1825-2(5 

291 


2 

310 


8 

182(5-27 

319 


9 

317 


(5 

1827-28 

55:55 


10 

3(JS 


5 

1828-29 

5542 


8 

371 


(5 


3,885 


107 

4,254 


90 


It appears then that the average number of Native oflicors in the last fifteen years has 
been 259 subadars, 303 jemadars ; and that the average number of deaths in the same period 
lias been 7'13 subadurs, and (> jemadars, or 2*71 per cent, in the former, and 2 per cent, in 
the latter, rank. 

Receipts : 

On the data laid down, the gross receipts in the first year would be — Rs. 

Interest on Government donation (8 per cent.) ••• 800 

Subscription by Govcrnineiit bOO 

Deduction from the pay of Native oflicers 13,043 

14,143 


Increasing in the ratio of rupees GOO till the 14-15th year, when they would remain 
stationary at rupees 21,G43. 

Expenditure : 

The widows to be provided for annually would bo determined by the number of sub- 
scribers in each rank multiplied by the rale per cent, of casualties in the last fifteen years, 
expressed by 

2GGX2 71 

=720 subadars’ widows. 

100 

290 x2 

-=580 jemadars’ widows. 

100 

Total 13 


Of 
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Of which to proportion for the 

Cavalry would be 

IS X 2-71 

Appendix (B.), 
continued. 

Infantry 

• = 48 subadars’ widows. 

100 

36x2 

= 72 jemadars’ widows. 

100 

248x2.71 

= 672 subadars. 

100 

254x2 

• = 508 jemadars. 

100 

(3.)— Kopiy 
of IMajor-fi^eDtTal 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
ISth Feb. 1832. 


Total number of widows annually 


13 


In cslimatiiiff the expenses, the principal points for inquiry are, 1st. *Wliai sum could 
a fund, constituted as above, alford to pay on the death of each member; 2d. What annuity 
could be sately granted to the widow ol' such member in consideration of that sum, im- 
proving;- at compound interest at eij^ht per cent. 

There are no data upon which an opinion might be established as to the duration of life 
among Natives, or the probable avciage age at which wives become widows: piulect ac- 
curacy is not, therefore, to be looke<l lor in a calculation involving those (picstioiis. If how- 
ever, it be made on tho general assum))tion that the widows will, one with another, live 
twenty-six years after admission on tlie fund, there will be little cause to dread an under 
estimate of expense. 

It appears above, that the number of pensions annually to be provided would probably be 
thirlecn ; and it is found on calculation that thirteen pensioners of rupees 125-2 could bo 
furnished for twenty-six years out of tlie annual receipts, as estimated above, or, in other 
wtirds, a gross monthly pension of rupees 

Ou a subdivision of this sum made with reference to the difleront ranks (subadar and 
jemadar) and branches of the service (cavalry aud iiifautry), the stipends of the widows 
might bo fixed as follows : 

Widows of cavalry subadars, rupees 15(x48, the number of pensions 7*20 

— jemadars, .. 10(x71, •• ditto .. 7’I() 

Widows of infantry subadars, .. 12(xf{*73, .. ditto .. 80*7(J 

— jemadars, .. 8(x508, .. ditto .. 40(54 

13570 

Forming a charge of rupees 1,629 annually for pensions. Of course siny other disposition 
of this sum cun be adopted that may seem better suited to the case, provided tho aggregato 
amount docs not exceed that laid down. 


A statement, exhibiting the condition of the fund in each year up to the twenty-sixth, 
when it is assumed the maximum of cxp(mdituro would b<j attained, is annexed. It 
appears from it, that the institution would then be in possession of a capital, tho interest 
of which, added to the annual contributions by members, would be suOicieiit at all times 
to pay the number of annuitants then supposed to be receiving pensions (viz. 338). It is 
indispensable that such a capital should be available when the annuitants are at their 

greatest 

3 n 
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greatest nninber, regard being had to the stability of the fund. That the period is more 
distant than has been assumed is very probable, but in the absence of proper tables show- 
ing the rate of mortality in India, it is impracticable to form a prospective estimate of 
the affairs of iin annuity fund, without assuming a certain term, up to which each annui- 
tant is supposed to have an C(|ual chance of living. 

ft may h(j proper to state, that according to the generally received theory of life in 
Kiiropo, where the expectation is twenty-six years, the age is thirty-four : this is, how- 
ex rr, inapplicable to the duration of life in India. 

In the cast^ of a fund for the bcnetit of widows, consisting of the number of subscribers 
above stated (55(1), the supposition that the greatest number of annuitants in life together 
will amount to utVords good reason to expect that the calculations have been made 

on grounds rather favourable to the institution (considered as the party insuring) than 
of an opposite character. 


PROSPECTIVE ESTIMATE of the Receipts and h:xponditurc ofaNATivK Military 
Fund, eonstitiiled on the Principles laid down in the preceding RiMiiarks. 


A’t'tir. 

Nuiiiher 

of 

Ariiiiiitaiits. 

Atitnial 

PilVIlK-llt 

to 

Aiiniii(aii(.4. 

Rfcpipts. 

lull'n'st 

lit 

H piT Cent. 

Capital. 

REMARKS. 

1 

i:i 

1020 

13(543 

800 

2281(5 

1 riclti'^ive of Cioverniiicnt do- 

2 

2(5 

32.>» 

14213 

1825 

1 35(52(5 

riution of 10,000 rupees. 


:50 

4887 

1 1813 

2».'>0 

1JM32 


4 

52 

(551(5 

15142 

3874 

1 G1233 


5 

(55 

81 15 

lliots 

4808 

7102!) 


a 

1 78 

2)771 


52)22 

00030 


7 

211 

11013 

1 7243 

(501(5 

2)2)(5|(5 


« 

101 

13032 

17» «:» 

7!)(>!) 

11230(5 


0 

1 J17 

14(5(51 

18143 

802)1 

1251(5!) 


10 

130 

1(52250 

I!l() 

10013 

1372)35 


11 

1 13 

17010 

liNii:) 

11034 

150(52)3 


VI 

15(5 

12)518 

202 1:» 

12055 

103113 


i:i 

1(50 

21 177 

2(IH4:i 

13075 

17(5184 


11 

182 

2208(5 

2i4.i:j 

140.94 

188015 


15 

105 

2 1435 

210 IH 

15113 

201230 

In this year the amount of tho 

1(5 

208 

2(50(51 

2i(m 

1(502)8 

212013 

( J o\ ernment subscri pi ion 

17 

221 

27(503 

21 IMS 

17033 

223800 

would he completed, after 

18 

23 1 

22)322 


172)11 

231128 

which it would remain at 

10 

217 

302)51 

2UM3 

18730 

243550 

Us. 8,000 per annum. 

20 

2(50 

32580 

21(M3 

JO 184 

252003 


21 

273 

34202) 

21 (MU 

201(57 

252)704 


22 

280 

35838 

2io.i:» 

20783 

2(50382 


20 

221.0 

371(57 


21310 

271808 


24 

312 

32)02)(5 

21«M3 

21742) 

270104 


25 

325 

40725 

21 (M3 

22003 

272)175 


2(5 

338 

42351 

21043 

2233 1 

28072)8 
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EXTRACT from Minute, dated Bombay, 28th October 1828. 

Every class of armed men that we employ have, in an empire like India, their sepa- 
rate value. The first is the cavalry and infantry corps, who constitute our intrinsic 
strenglh, and who by their courap^o, discipline, and reputation, overawe our subjects, 
dcler the enemies of our power from attack, and secure success on the occurrence of a 
war. Ill this class may be estimated that European force which, with all its establish- 
ments, we maintain at such great cost, and with which, though we may endeavour 
to limit is numbers, we can never dispense, for it is the very corner stone of our power 
in India. 

This force, however, it must be recollected, is limited in its utility to the objects stated. 
It cannot meet the ordinary calls for troops to maintain the peace of the country, when 
disturbed by refractory chiefs, petty insurrections, or banditti. I'he cost of moving any 
part of oiir European troops is great. Their health, which always suiters more or less 
from exposure, is too valuable to he hazarded fur subordinate objects ; and they are, 
from other causes, unsiiited to that species of service so continually called for to main- 
tain tlie peace of our extended provinces. 

The impression produced by oiir European force upon the Natives is limited to tliat 
ofdr(»ail to our enemies, and confidence to our subjects; with the latter, they neither are, 
uor can become, the modi nm of conciliation or allaclimeiit. 

Our great armies of regular Native troops, cavalry and infantry, bave acquired a dis- 
cipline and perfection that lias entitled them to fight with distinction in defence of our 
Indian empire in the same ranks with British soldiers, and to be considered with those as 
constituting, by their numbers, good order and courage, a military strength that is alike 
calculated to preserve peace or give success in war. But though the lesser pay and 
€?(]iiipinents of this body of men, and the climate being congenial to them, admits of their 
being employed on any service, there can bo no doubt that their elliciency, as Hue 
troops, must he impaired, whenever the constant and multiplied calls of the tiiagis- 
trales in times of peace, or the natun; of military operations, calls for their division and 
employment in small parties, or for a departure from those habits which constitute their 
excellence. 

Our regular Native arm}' not only inspires awe by Ihcir courage and discipline, but 
form a strong link with a great body of our subjects, including their relations and con- 
nections, which, however, are almost all found among the lower ranks of the castes to 
which they belong. The fidelity and attaeliinenl of our Native troops of the line depends 
upon the kind trealnirmt of their ollicers, regular payment and expensive estahlish- 
nicnts that provide fur their comfort in health and in sickness when ctfective, and sup- 
port tliem for life when old, or disabled from wounds. The defect in this branch of our 
army, which threatens gradually to undermine its attachment, is the impraclicability of 
raising any person in it above the most subordinate military charge. To reconcile the 
zeal and amhition required to animate the soldier, with such depression, is a problem of 
no easy solution. 

When onr military operations wore limited, we wanted no other troops than those 
mentioned, but when they became more extended another branch was required. In 
the campaigns of Sir Eyre Cootc ill 1780-81, in that made by Sir William Meadows in 
1791, and by Lfird Cornwallis in 1792, the regular ca\alry were so harassed by being 
continually employed in every duty where small parlies were required, as to liavo their 
horses rendered unfit for service after one campaign. Besides this effect, it was dis- 
covered that, though admirable troops in line, their discipline was injured by Iheir 
continual detachment on small duties ; but though this evil was recognised, the full 
remedy was not found until the campaign against Dliondia in 1800, and the war with 
the Maliraftas in 1803, when the contingent of Mysore^ horse acting under the present 
Duke of Wcliinglon, and the irregulars in the army of the late Lord Lake, but particu- 
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larly ("olonrl Skinner’s corps, fully ostablislied the value of this class of troops as alike 
essential in iheir line of service to g^eneral success as any part of our army. 

There was another great advantage found in the reputation those corps established. 
Tljoii"h acting iiinler the superintendence of European officers, their construction 
adniiUi'd of Natives of the highest rank finding honourable employment in them. 
They had no more of discipline than was calculated to preserve order, and in their 
inotic of employment all Ihc habits of Native warfare were preserved, deriving life and 
eiKTgy from that personal utluchment to their leaders by which such bodies can alone be 
animated. 

The opinions of the two great commanders under whom these corps acted, were, that 
without a class of such troops an army operating in India was incomplete; and it was 
also their opinion, that unless there was in the coiistrnction of these corps principles 
that attached them to the service, they wore the most dangerous persons that could 
he employed, for perceiving they were taken up when necessity called, and cast off 
when it ceased, they were from natural motives tlie secret enemies of a State which 
barred them from every hope of permanent employment, in the only line in which they 
could serve. 

This conviction led to an arrang^^ment being made with the Government of Mysore, 
by whicli it agreed to maintain a Inidy of 4,00t) Silladar horse, who have proved on every 
occasion, and particularly during the laic war in 1S17-I8, the most useful of auxiliaries to' 
our aniiies. 

Jn ISfk'i, the desire of the provisional Governor-General, Sir George Barlow, b'd to the 
disbanding of all lli(\se corps, and notwithstanding the earnest appi'al of Jiurd Lake, 
(’olonci .Skinner’s was amongst the uumber, and that fine body of men, who had per- 
formed such services during the war with the Mahraltas, was discharged even without 
a gratuity. Fortunately the little value given at that lime to some of the recent terri- 
torial acipiisitions in Hindoostan caused a liberal latitude to bo given in providing for 
some of the res.salilars and old oflicers and soldiers of this corjis, and that being taken 
full advantage of, the attachment <#f these to the Government they had so well served 
was kept; but their followers, unwilling to enter into our pidice corps, went to join 
the standards of Sciudia, JLolkar, Ameer Kbaii, and the Pindarrees. 

A very short period elapsed before the Government was compelled to raise this corps 
again, and fortuimtely their leader. Colonel Skinner, to whom they were personally <levoted, 
was enabled by large advances from his private means to reasscmhlc the greater part 
of his men. and to place them under the same ressaldurs and olficers with whom they had 
before acquired such high distinction. 

A singular coincidence of circumstances restored that body of men to the service, with 
increased attachment to (heir leaders. Their services since need not be enumerated, 
they arc upon record with those of all other corps of the same dc^scription, particularly 
Colonel Gardiner’s; and though these corps have been recently reduced in numbers, they 
are still on a respectable fooling, and capable of being increased to any strength on 
eincrgcmcy. 

While the Bengal Government has .still at its disposal a considt^rable mimber of this 
class* of troops, and that of Madras has the Mysore contingent of 4,000 men, that of 
Bombay, which owed so iniith during the late w'ar to the aid of these auxiliaries, has 
vodutfil them from 7,J100 to 1,000 men, and we are now cb'libcraliiig whether this small 
body shall be broken up in those parts of its formation that constitute its value, in order 
t<) rcMluce it to a scale less expensive and better suited to their limited duties, when 
divide d, as proposed, into separate police corps. 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 

class of Bcnp^ul, except the 5th irrejjular horse, appear, hy (hilcuiel Casement’s letter of the 
12th Oi tobcr 1H27, lu be borne as a military charge, tboii^b these are no doubt frequently employed in aid of the civil 
authority, preserving the peace of the country iu which they arc stationed. 
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MINUTE by the Honourable the Governor, dated Bombay, 1st December 1829. 

The Court of Directors, in their letter to the Supreme Government, dated 15th Feb. 
182t), when remarking on the multiplication and expense of Revenue Boards, observe, 

“ Connected with the duties of superintendence is an important general question, 
namely, whether Boards are the fittest instruments cither of improvement or control, and 
whether both objects might not be more ctTectually attained by individual agency. It is a 
common but true observation, that responsibility is lessened by being divided, and thero 
is wc believe no doubt that more business can be done by the same number of persons 
acting separately than in conjunction. If the business of your Revenue Boards is now 
divided, and a distinct portion allotted to each member, then the utility of such division 
is already practically admitted, and the Board may be deemed to exist principally for tho 
purpose of receiving collectively praise or blame for measures, the merit or demerit of 
which belongs exclusively to one of its members. If the business is not divided, it can 
baldly fail of being impeded in its course by imooinpatiblc tempers, contlicting opinions 
and the frequent occurrence of useless discussions. AVo feel no disposition to under-rate 
the benefits wbicli may sometimes be derived from a free communication of sentiments 
between persons possessing different opportunities of experience and various kinds of in- 
formation, associated by station and animated by the same zeal for tho public good ; nor 
do we overlook the consideration, that where great interests are at slake, and important 
trusts arc reposed, it is not always expedient that they should be committed to the intelli- 
gence and probity of a single individual, even under the check of subordinate functionaries, 
but we nevertheless think it deserving of mature consideration, upon which side the balance 
of advantage upon the whole preponderates.*' 

No reasoning can more strictly apply than that which the Court of Directors have used 
on this occasion to the Military Board of this Presidency, which has had large and, T may 
add, in some cases, iindeiincd duties allotted to it, while the ineinbers, unpaid for their 
labour, have had each in their order separate, and to them more important, duties to 
perform, their very nature often rendering their attention to those of the Board imprac- 
ticable. 

When this Board was first constituted it was directed to consist of, 1st, the Coramander- 
in-ebief; 2d, the senior officer at the Presidency ; 3d, the senior oflicer of artillery ; 4th, the 
chief tuigineer ; 5tli, the adjutant-general; ()th, the quartcnuaster-general ; 7lh, the military 
auditor-general ; and a principle was approved which directed that during the absence of 
the Comiiiandcr-iu-cliief, the senior officer of the Presidency should act as Vice-president 
of the Board. 

The same despatch^ detailed the duties of the Board, in which frequent changes have 
subsequently been made; a clraiige of the most material kind took place from 4lh December 
1824. t 

When the officer on the general staff of the Presidency division was nominated Vice-pre- 
sident, one of much magnitude, relating to its duties as connected with the Commissariat 
department, has been adopted at my suggestion, for reasons elsewhere stated, and lias al- 
ready been attended with the happiest results. § 

These subjects, as well as the consideration of the nature and character of the duties of 
this Board, have occupied my attention for the last twelve months, and I am quite pre- 
pared, if required, to discuss them in the fullest manner ; but it will be, I trust, sufficient 

for 
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♦ Vide Leltor from Court of Directors, dated tho , 1785. 

t Major Wilson, the major'i;encral commanding the Presidency division of the army, was appointed to a seat at tho 
Military Board, as Vice-presuient, for the purpose of relieving the Coiiimauder-in-chief from the ordinary duty of at- 
tending the Board, unless when he thinks dt to do so. 

t See Minute in Military department, dated 15th July 1829. 

^ See Minute on acting coinmissary-gcnerars Report. 

3 C 
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for the objects I have in view, to establish that the Military Board, however useful and 
necessary when first instituted, has, from a variety of causes, ceased to be, in many in- 
stances, so efficient an instrument as could be desired for purposes of check and control, 
AbiJ.ses have in ninny branches of the service attained a head, which completely shows 
that where responsibility is nut direct, and audit prompt, multiplied checks and official 
dncunients may for a period tend more to prevent than promote detection of neglect or 
dolinfjuency.* 

The Military Board has been recommended by the rank, character, and information 
ol’ those of whom it is composed; and it has been an additional recommendation of this 
iiistitiiiion that it has performed its duties without pay; but in examining the subject close- 
ly, it will be found, thsit as the army of this Presidency increased, the duties of the different 
heads of departments have increased to a degree that limited them more and more to parti- 
cular lines, and made it almost impossible for them to give their attention to the general 
(piestions that come before the Board, while the very circumstance of not receiving pay, 
though it might not check zeal, must prevent the duties of the Board being deemed not 
so obligatory as those for which they were personally more directly responsible, and in 
the receipt of liberal salaries. The consequence has been that in usage each member 
has had the conduct almost exclusively of matters relating to his other department, and 
he has thus obtained for all he did or recoirimendcd to he done as an individual, the 
sanction ol’ a Hoard of which he was a member. This is not stated in derogation 
of the Military Board. It has been, in my opinion, abetter course than if useless discus- 
sions and controversies had impeded its proceedings and delayed, still more than its forms 
are calculated to do, the progress of public measures and military arrangements. But 
it is obvious that this practice, while it takes from the individual at the head of a 
department the greater part of his responsibility, has the evil effect of placing Government 
in a situation which exposes it to the dilemma of an apparent difference of opinion, on 
a military question, with a Board composed of all the principal military staff of the army, 
with the Commander-in-chief as its President, and a general on the staff Vice-president, 
ill cast's where, in fact, the tipinions or propositions of one member of the Board were only 
at issue. 

To understand this matter fully, it is necessary to advert to the rank and duties of those 
who compose the Military Board at this Presidency. 

The Coininander-in-chicf is President, but from his various and important duties sel- 
dom attends ; indeed, it cannot be desired otherwise. It would ho unseemly to have him 
in frequent controversy with his own staff, and adverse to the principle on which the 
Board is confi>tituted, to have any of its members act in a spirit of deference to the Pre- 
sident. 

Independent of these reasons for a Commander-in-chief not continuing in this Board, 
it appears to me to be a principle of much importance that this high officer should 

only 


* This has been fully stated in my Minute on the Commissariat, under date 15th July 1829, in para. 16, of which I 
have observed, “ It is the defect of officers, and one which grows with the multiplication of their labours, that atten- 
tiou to forms uiid to the exact fulfilment of their necessary and relative duties supersedes, in a great degree, the higher 
object of their establishment ; and never was the fact more verified than on this occasion. We find, during the pro- 
tracted pi?riod of two years, the public dcfraudeil and robbed to u great extent, under circumstances that it seems almost 
impossible should have escaped detection from the marks of obvious forgery on many of the vouchers, accumulated 
balances, and the unaccounted for disbursements ; whilst the slightest departure from the usual forms, and the most 
infling luislakes or irregularity in the observance of usage, are brought ilaily to the notice and consideration of the 
tioMTument. lam far from desiring to attach blame to individuals at the head of offices ; no persons can be more 
coiupeteiil to their respective duties, or more worthy of the trust reposed in them by Government. It is, 1 know, impos- 
sible ilu y should personally superintend every part of their large establishments ; and 1 am aware of the necessity for 
the minor hram hes of these being slrietly regulated by prescribed forms, the observance of which may in some cases 
teiul lor a period to conceal, instead of aiding in the detection of fraud ; but I adduce the facts I have done, to prove 
the necessity of beUcr regulated and mure ellective control than now exists upon the receipt and disbursement ; and i 

cannot too often repeat my conviction that the object will bo frustrated, and not forwarded, by the multiplication of 
checks, foriiis, and vouchers, and by every thing that creates delay, injurious to the service, while it lessens direct 
responsibility and prompt audit.** 
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only consider questions that involve finance as a Member of Council, and where he to 
take an active part in the deliberation of the Military Hoard on such subjects, or in 
any way influence their proceedings, much inconvenience and embarrassment must 
result. 

The circumstances above stated operate, and 1 think beneficially, to prevent the fre- 
quent attendance of the Coiiiniarider-in- chief at the Board, and his duties at which are 
besides liable to be interrupted by his frequent visits to the dilfercnt stations of the army. 
For all these reasons I deem his continuing as President, even should ho remain, seems 
to me inexpedient. 

A Vice-president has been nominated to the Military Board at Bombay, and the ap- 
pointment, as a temporary measure, was no doubt t'xpedient, and the employment of a 
general officer on the stall* on this duty was practicable when his duties were limited to 
the island tff Bombay and its vicinity. But 1 mean to propose, when an answer is re- 
ceived from Madras, that the Southern Mahratta country be joined to tlio Konkan as a 
division ; and that the head-quarters of the general officer be removed from ihe island of 
Bombay, where be neither has nor can have one man under his command, to Belgauni, 

If this arrangement is made, no duties ho can have at the Military Board can be put 
for one moment in competition with those of the military command Brigadier-general 
Leighton and his successors will have to exercise. The frequent absence cannot but in- 
terfere with those of Vice-president of the Military Board, in a degree which must 
greatly detract even from the utility of the services of the present officer filling this situa- 
tion, and would wholly destroy all value of those of one of less knowledge and experience 
than Brigadier-general Leighton. 

The auditor-general has sufficient duly in his own department, and though he takes the 
contingent accounts to the Military Board, I can affirm llicir audit is confirmed but 
never entered upon by the Board, other members of which, occupied in their separate 
departments, having neither the information nor the leisure to enable them to attend to 
the subject. The same observations apply in a great degree to the chief engineer and 
commandant of artillery, who, having the sanction of the Board given to all their mea- 
sures, become almost irresponsible beads of offices, instead of being directly amenable to 
Government for the conduct of their respective departments. 

The quartermaster-general has also distinct duties which would bo better carried on, 
and with more economy and less delay, if he was made directly responsible. This de- 
partment is much under the Commander-in-chief, and would always be regulated by him 
ill direct communications with Government. 

Besides, the quartermaster-general and adjutant-general are officers of his staff*, and 
liable, from his visits to the dilVerent stations of the army, to be frequently absent from 
Ihc Presidency, and consequently to be of little use to the Military Board, the duties of 
which, 1 have no hesitation in stating, are chiefly, if not entirely, carried on by the heads 
of departments or by the secretary ; the former being seldom checked in their proposi- 
tions or proceedings by the other members of the Board, though relieved by it of direct 
responsibility, and the latter, with much the greatest proportion of actual duty, is altogether 
an irresponsible officer. 

The exceptions that occur to this usage are rare. The nomination of a Vice-president 
before noticed, which has given the Board for a period the aid of Brigadier-general 
Leighton, has no doubt been bcticlicial from the knowledge this cxperieiicefi officer has 
acquired on different stations of every branch of the service, and he has, I am satisfied, 
been able to effect much good by his suggestions and opinions in every department; but 
his other duties must frequently have interrupted his labours at the Board. Besides, 
the increased sphere of his command will make it quite impossible to combine the execution 
of his important duties as a general officer of a division with those of Vice-president of 
the Military Board, and if he could, we cannot hope for a successor equally qualified for 
both duties. 


Appfndix (B,), 
continued. 


(9.)-Koply 
of Major-General 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
13th Veb. 1833. 


To 
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Ari’r\nix (K.), 
continuni. 


(3.) — K<‘f)Iy 
of 

Sir J. Malrolrn, 
13th I'eb. 1832. 


To llio reasons stated, and for many others g^ronnded on recent inquiries, f am quite 
salistiod that a complete cIiari*>o of system, which divides amon^- the diflerciit departments 
to which lln.V helon;; the duties now performed by the Military Iloard, will essentially tend 
to promote both the economy and efliciency of the public service. 

Such change, 1 am further satisfied, will immediately decrease expense and establish- 
incuts, and enable Government to introduce shorter and more simplified forms, consequently 
inin h easier of check and control than they arc at present. Not only the heads, but the 
(liflerent branches of the service will Iravt' their character associated with the success of 
a system which reposes a confidence which cannot be abused by an individual without, in 
.some degree, implicating'^ llie branch of the army to which lie belongs. Much has 
been done within late years to give elevation of principle to the public service of India. 
Great abuses have been corrected and no sources of indirect profit are now sanctioned 
by usage ; many establishments and rule.s therefore, whicli were essential formerly, may at 
present be deemed not only unnecessary but calculated to have evil eflects. With such 
impressions, and on the grounds of the facts I have stated, I shall proceed to lay before 
Government the plan I propose for the execution of the duties cf the Military Board, 
merely stating, that T consider it to be quite indispensable to complete the reform so 
happily commenced on the Commissariat and otlier branches of the military expenditure 
of Ibis Government. In the Ordnance brunch particularly, I anticipate, for reasons 1 
shall hereafter detail, the greatest reductions from a complete reform in this system in 
all that relates to its various and important duties. By the late orders of (government, 
the conniiissary-gcncrnl is unfettered as far as regards his detail duties, and vested with 
authority for conducting his own department ; the supplementary Regulations for that 
onicer\s guidance, as regards the making of all supplies suggested by the Committee, of 
whicir Brigadier-general Leighton was President, providing as far as possible against the 
recurrence of those irregularities by wbicli the public interests have of lute so materially 
suffered. 

It is, in my opinion, desirable that the beads of every other department should also 
have a certain fixed responsibility attached to them individually, from which they consider 
themselves, and arc in fact, relieved, by acting in the name of the Board. 

The commandant of artillery might be vested with authority to control all matters con- 
nected with the Ordnance department, exercising his power over the Grand Arsenal, 
Gun-carriage and Gunpowder departments, bolding biniself responsible to (Tovernnient 
for regulating every thing connected therewith ; acting with vigour and promptitude 
on all occasions of need, and making bis reports direct to Govcrnnieut for sanction or 
approval, transmitting only the accounts and returns of the departments in question to 
be audited and adjusted by an ofliccr specifically appointed for that duly. All indents for 
stores for supplies for the use of the difterent departments countersigned by him to be 
considered sufficient authority for being complied with. On the aid this ofliccr may require 
I shall hereafter give iny sentiments. 

The chief engineer, in like manner, and on the same principle, might be vested with 
authority for controlling all matters connected with estimates for buildings and repairs, 
submitting them direct to Government with his observations upon them, in the same 
manner as he docs at present in the Civil department. 

The auditor-general to be responsible to Government for conducting matters connected 
with the contingent expendilure; and he may forward his contingent lists to that authority 
direct, instead of laying them, as he has hitherto done, before the Military Board, where 
they never have and never can undergo any examination, and are only noticed in cases of an 
extraordinary nature. 

J he quartermaster-general also to be vested with authority for regulating, under the 
orders ot bis Excellency the Commander-in-chief, every thing connected with his and the 

Barrack 


* This to me was one. 
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Barrack departments, for the purpose of beinj' submitted to Government, transmitting the 
usual returns as at present; and with respect to indents, acting in the same manner as 
noticed for the guidance of the commandants of artillery. 

Snell responsibility being established, all the correspondence and vouchers now received 
at the Military Board would bo thrown into dir«‘ct channels, and nothing would remain but 
the Audit and Account deparliueut of stores, which could bo belter performed by a deputy 
secretary and auditor of Ordnance returns and stores, subordinate to the secretary to 
Government in the Military department, than any other mode; and a coinmitteo at the Pre- 
sidency, composed of such officers* as Government may hereafter nominate, might sit 
aunnally for the passing of unfits, a duty now performed by the Alilitary Board. 

This change would require some increase of the power of officers in command of 
divisions, whose latitude of action being extended, would, I am assured, be attended with 
most beneficial and economical results. On this and other points connected with the 
present change of system I shall give my opinion hereafter ; in the mean time, if my 
colleagues approve the arrangements I have stated, 1 propose the following order being 
i.ssucd : 

'' Tlin Honourable the Govornor in Council, in order to maintain the principle of direct 
rc.«;ponsibilitY. and to promote reforms which are alike calculated to decrease labour and to 
simplify and accelerate business, is pleased to suspend, until the plea.sure of the Court of 
Directors is known, the functions of the Military Hoard, and to direct that the heads ()f 
departments, at present members of that Board, be henceforth severally invested with 
authority to regulate and control all matters connected with their dilferent departments, to 
lake ell’oct from 1st January 18:30, from which date the functions of the Military Hoard will 
cease, and all accounts and returns, hitherto forwarded to it. be in future transmitted to the 
secretary to Government in the Military department, or to his de|)uty. the auditor of military 
store accounts and returns, who is placed immediately under the secretary to Government in 
the Military department. 

“The commandant of artillery, in exercising authority over the Grand Arsenal, Gun- 
carriage, and Gunpowder departments at the Presidency, is likewise to be thi! channel ol 
reference, on subjects of the Ordnance department, from out-stations, and is emp«>wcrcd to 
act with promptitude and decision on all occasions that may call lor it, making his reports 
direct to Government for sanction or approval, as the case may rcijiiirc. 

“All indents for supplies for the use of these departments, countorsigne«l by the com- 
mandant of artillery, to be considered suflicient authority for being complied with, he being 
responsible to Government for the correctness and propriety ol tbcni. In like manner, and 
upon the same principle, the chief engineer will regulate mailers connected with buildings 
and rcpair.s, submitting estimates for public works, with every re(|uisitc inlormution thercou, 
direct to Government. 

“ The military auditor-general will, in a similar manner, forward his contingent lists 
direct to Government for sanction. 

“ The quartermaster-general is to regulate matters connected with his own and the Harrack 
department, in cointnunicaiion with his Excellency thc5 (hmimunder-in-chiel, by which moans 
a degree of elTlciency will be introduced, and respon.sibility established, that cannot lail to he 
productive of public benefit.’* 

Under this Order, a transfer of such part of the establishment of the Military Hoard as 
was necc.ssary for the duties would be made to the Military department of the secretary and 
auditor of the military store accounts, and rcturn.s would he placed. *lhe writers and 
accountants of the Military Hoard, not required, would be considered according to tlieir 
claims. 

The immediate reduction of this arrangement will he considerable; but this saving 

would 


Arrr.NDix (B.), 
ciniiniiicd. 

(.■».)— Ufply 
(»f Mjijor-Kein’ral 
Sir .1 . iMulooIni, 
Ulli 1832. 


* 1 shuuid bug^csi the town* major, agent for clothing, ami barrack-master. 
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Appi'Nnix (B.), 
coniinui tl, 

(1.)— 

of Majur-jjenrral 
Sir J. Mulcolni, 
nth Keb. 1H32. 


would have hccn no molive with me for proposing the suspension even of an csfahlishinent 
that has hern so long sanctioned by iny superiors. I have been led to make this proposition, 
from a convirlion of its being essential to promote arrangenionts in which both economy and 
eiririenry are involved. 1 am assured it will much simplity public business, and diiiiinisli 
unneeessary vouchers to a great extent. I am satisfied it will, by doing so, increase our 
means of check and control over public expenditure; that it will prevent delays, which often 
add to loss of time, heavy loss of money; and that, wliilc it is calculated to stimulate the 
aefive and honourable to exertion in their respectixe departments, it will bring under the 
more direct and early notice and correction of (iovcrniiient all that are wanting, cither in 
competence or integrity. 

The proceedings of Government upon this snl>j<ict should be early forwarded to the Court 
of Diiectors, who will finally riecide whether tiie Military Board is to be restored to the 
exercise of its functions, or abolished. 

The arrival in England of Lieiitcnant-eolonel Fearon, who has been eight years secre- 
tary to the Board, will enable the Court to make any further inquiry they may deem 
necessary. 

Tliat oflicer possesses the most minute knowledge of every part of this question, and is, 
from that circumstance, and his general ucipiaintanco with the different departments of the 
.service, competent to give the Court (to whoso favourable notice he should he iccummeiided) 
very valuable in format ion. 

I regret much I was not able to prepare this Minute sooner, as f desired the Board 
should have received (he opinion of our late colleague. Lieutenant- general Sir T. Brad- 
ford ; but the details 1 had to go tliroiigh wore so numerous, (hat I could not bring it to 
his consideration before he was on the point of being relieved ; and be declined entering, 
at that period, upon the consideration of a measure of such importance. I can assure his 
Excellency, Lieiitenant-gcncral Sir S. Beckwith, that it is with regret I am compelled to 
call bis altonlioti, so soon alter he has assumed the command of the army, to a proposi- 
tion that makes so serious a change in the mode of controlling military expenditure, but 
many circumstances forliid delay; and 1 can only hope bis Excellency w ill be satisfied, I 
would nut, without the fullest delilieration, and unless I had been completely convinced 
of its expodieney, liave made a proposition of such magnitude. 

(Signed) J. MALCOLM. 


EXTRACT from a Minute by Sir J. Malcolm, dated 30th November 1830. 

Military, 

5(k Soon after my arrival in India in 1827, my attention was given to eflcct the necessary 
reforms in the Bombay army, and to suggest such measures as I deemed necessary to 
promote its efficiency. I recorded my sentiments* most fully on its actual condition, 
and made such suggestions as appeared expedient to promote its discipline, to reward 
merit, and to maintain the high feeling and character which it had established. The 
subjects to which I reconiinended the attention of the Court of Directors in this Minute 
are still before them, and will, I trust, receive their early notice. They embrace matter 
which f must consider of much importauce as connected with the efficiency of this army. 

Appoint met} t of Killadars, &c. 

57. At a period that it became my duly to eflect reduction of numbers and establish- 
ment in the army of this Presidency, I was anxious to temper such reforms with measures 

that 


Vide Minute, 2.)th March 182S. 
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that gave every eRcoiiragcnicnt <o the Native offirers, fac-ilitatcil recruiting, and ]irc- 
veiitod desertion, at the same time that they confirmed the attarhiiient of the sepoys 
to Covcrnineut.* 'Fho mud ificat ions of the commands of the hill-forts in the Deccan 
presented an opportunity of raising sniiio of the old and most meritorious Native 
olficers to distinction at a very trilling expense. The claim of this class of men, to whom 
we have owed, ami must continue to owe much, to honorary reward had heen treated 
with more neglect than at Madras, where distinctions were frc<|iicntly conferred with a 
parade and ceremony that gratilied their feelings, and was no douht one of the causes 
of that military spirit and attachment to their c<dours which distinguishes that army, from 
which desertion, under any circumstance’s, is almost unknown, ('ertainty of provision in 
liis old age, or when disabled hy wounds, and a prospect of reward Tor long and distin- 
guished service, must ever he the principal motives of attachment of a soldier to (ho Go- 
vernment under which he serves ; ami in no service are those feelings so necessary to the 
welfare of the empire, and in none can they be more easily engendered and maintained, 
Ilian in the Native armies of India. 

5S. At the same time that there was an anxiety to reward merit, every care was taken to 
avoid abuses, and not to create unnecessary expense ; and the Commander-in-chief was 
re<|uestcd to be particular in his selections of the persons destined for the purposed honours. 
None under thirty years’ service were admitted. They were divided into three classes. 
The first only w'as admitted into tlie privileged!- orders of the Deccan. Most of those 
promoted had served the Iltiiiourahlc Company for forty years, and one subadar of 
very distinguished character had eaten and earned their salt, as he expressed it, for fifty 
years. 

r>}). The anniversary of Assayo” was chosen for the ceremony of investing the killa- 
dars in their cominaiids. Mis Excellency the Commander-in-chief attended, the brigade 
at Poonah were drawn out, and the honours were conferred by me in person in a manner 
that made a deep impression upon the troops present, and rapidly spread a spirit of exul- 
tation and rejoicing (hrongli the IJornhay army. This was ellected at an increased expense, 
not exceeding 800 rupees per mcnsc’in. A still greater encouragement was given to 
Native oflicers, hy granting their sons (limited to a certain numher ]>er hattalion) a higher 
rate of pay}, than Ihe other sepoy hoys, and granting them an exemption from corporal 
piinisliment.§ 

(lO, Deserving and old Native ofiicers have been appointed to the command of the local 
schnndies of the Konkan, and also the Ahincdnuggur provincial corps, a measure which 
promises in many ways to bo attended with beneficial results. 1| 

61. To allow the sepoys greater means of providing for their children, and to bring up 
a race of men attached to corps, and to consider it as their home, I concurred in a propo- 
sition of his Excellency the late Coinmander-in-chicf^l for making a small increase of hoys 
to each corps, from a conviction that it would not only add to the efficiency of the army, 
and increase its attachment, but be an iiltirnale saving, from preventing desertions. All 
these hopes have been realized through this and similar arrangements. 


Apitnpix (II.), 
contintud, 

C3.)-^oply 
of Major-^(*iii>ral 
Sir J . Malrolm, 
mil r«b. 1832. 


Native Military Fund. 

62. I proposed, in order to render stronger the attachment of the Native army towards 
Government, the establishment of a Native military fund, to provide pensions to the widows 
of Native officers.** I considered that this measure would induce the Jlindonstanees and 

other 


* Vidu Miniitcs, 2(1 November IS28, 3(1 January 1829, 3fl Octolier 1829. 

t This class have exemption from personal arrest in civil suits, and are called upon as evidences by a letter instead 
of a cominuu summons. 

t One rupee per mensem was the incri’ase sanctioned. § Vide Minute, llth September 1829. 

II Vide Minute, r2th November 1828. % See Sir Thomas Bradford's Minute. 

** Vide Minute, 27th January 1830. 
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(;«.)- Keply 
of Major' 

Sir J. Malcolm, 

13th Feb. 1H32. 


I have particularly dwelt, in a letter to the Governor-General, which is upon record, 
upon the subject of encouraging our Native ariuie.s, and the dilliculty of rendering uniform 
these rewards which it may be expedient to confer upon the Natives of whom they are 
composed. 

M. “I have of late (I observed in this letter) noticed this subject in several Minutes, in 
reply to suggestions and instructions from your Lordship in Council founded on general 
principles of making our arrangement respecting Native troops similar at the three Presi- 
dencies, and expressing apprehensions lest giving encouragement to the Native army at 
one Presidency might create discontent in another. That this consideration has not before 
met with attention, is to be referred to the distance at which the armies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay acted, the different races of whom they were formed, and their dilfcrent habits 
of life. There has been no occasion to give that enconragement to the frugal Rajpoots, 
who arc the cultivators of the provinces of Jlindoostan, that has been found necessary to at- 
tach the Mahoniodaiis of the Carnatic; and the Hindoos of the Northern Circars at Madras, 
and to induce the inhabitants of the Northern Konkan and Deccan to enter the ranks at 
Bombay; but there can he no doubt that the pension of Native officers of distinction, the 
fine establishment of boys attached to their corps, and the regimental depot formed at the 
recruiting stations at Madras, have accomplished their object in fixing the altachrneiit of the 
army to tiicir colours, and their forwardness to march and embark in every service, as 
singularly evinced .on the late occasion of the war in Burma. 

65. “ Desertions, as I have already remarked, are almost unknown in that army ; and 
I have shown that the same causes here produced the same effect at Bombay. Recemt 
and most minute examination into this and other subjects connected with the public 
service of this Presidency has quite convinced me, that if the principles upon which 
measures arc founded, and the effects produced hy them, are not very carofiilly consi- 
dered, the objects of true economy may be often sacrificed ; and I have seldom known 
this fact more clearly elucidated than by the papers I have had to examine regarding the 
past and present condition of the army of this Presidency, the general result of which 1 have 
already noticed. 

“ The late approximation of our Native armies certainly requires more attention than 
w.as formerly given to similarity of measures in regard to them: hut there are so many op- 
posite usages and feelings, as well as local circumstances, to he considered, that this 
object must he the work of time. Great oiro and caution are also necessary, for most 
serious injury may be inflicted by an order that apparently rests upon indisputable 
general grounds, but is inapplicable to the particular case. Before any measure con- 
nected with the improvement of our Native army is rejected at one Presidency because 
it has not been found necessary at another, it should he ascertained, in the first place, 
whether there are not local causes and considerations that render it wise and expedient 
where it has been adopted ; and in the next, whether, judging the principles upon which 
it is founded, and the effects it is calculated to produce, it is not worthy of iinitatioii.” 

Poonah Auxiliary Horse. 

(56. I found the irregular corps of “ Poonah Auxiliary Horse*’ still retained on their 

original 


other foreigners in our ranks to settle in the Bombay territories, thereby benefiting 
them hy a considerable expenditure, which is at present sent out of our provinces, and 
also that it would in due lime afford facilities of recruiting a fine body of men in our own 
districts. This measure, however, though including no additional expense, lias not been 
sanctioned by the Supreme Government, the objection being that no such fund exists in 
Bengal, and that it is expedient to avoid distinctions of rewards and institutions of the 
Native armies of the three Presidencies. 


Vide Sir Thomas Muuro*B correspondeuce. 
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original establishment of men. They were reduced immediately to 1,000 men, and 
prospectively to 800, as had been proposed by my predecessor.* 

07. With my intimate knowledge of the utility, not only in the military, but in a poli- 
tical view of men who are admirably fitted for all the duties of irregular troops, as well 
as for acting under the civil authority as police corps, it was with great n^gret that 1 
carried this reduction into clfect ; but the necessity of tlecreasing the expense of our 
military establishment left me no alternative. In my Minute (as per margin^) I have 
fully entered into the consideration of our irregular force. They are most useful, as 
saving our regular cavalry from many of those harassing duties which so fre<piently 
destroy their efficiency before they are brought into cfuitact with the ernuny. 3''hey 
afford employment to Natives of liigher rank Ilian those who enter on regular service; 
and this adds in a great degree to the value of such corps in a political view. 

(58. In the same Miiuitesi I have shown the happy results that, on like oci asions, 
enabled Government to avail themselves of the services of Coloncd Skinner’s corps in 
Jliruloostan, in consequence of according cnams of Gov('rnnicnl lands tin certain C4nidi- 
tions of service, iSce. to the reduced men of that corps, ami proposed a similar expiuiment 
here, for inducing men of good cbarucler, and who had claim for service, to locate in tln^ 
Deccan, on the frontier of Guzerat, and in Caiulcisli. 


Arr'KNDiv (B.), 
contmuciL 

of lMHjor-gt*ni*ral 
SirJ. Miiirolin, 
ISth Feb. 1H32. 


Extra Battalions aholisheiL 

(>1). The brigade at Poonah bad formed their light companies into a light infantry 
battalion, to wliicli a commandant and adjutant were attached. The continuance of such 
a corps not being required by any necessity that warranted the expense, it was disconti- 
nued ; and at the same period a considerable reduction was effected by flic conversion of 
the Ahrnednuggur provincial batlaliun into a polic^e corps, and placing it at tlio disposal of 
the civil authorities, a measure by which their clficiency for Ihcir actual duties was greatly 
promoted.]; 

A r tilin' If. 

70. The battalion of artillery at Matoonga lieing unhealthy, that and other considera- 
tions led me to propose its being removeil to the central and healthy station of Ahmcd- 
niiggiir, a measure that, besides other heiieiicial results, was attended with reduction of 
expense. § 

71. The troops of horse artillery have been reduced from six guns to four, and the mules 

and horses of the foot artillery disposed of, and replaced by bullocks; animals that ex- 
perience has proved equal to the service, and that arc not so expensive as horses, or so 
difficult to he procured as mules. || » • 

Engineers, 

72. In my Minute referred to in the margin,^} I have made several observations upon 
the chief engineer’s revised code of that department. I have there shown that the 
greatest benefit will result from engineers being only employed on works requiring 
scientific knowledge; and that cuminun repairs, and even the erection of ordinary 
buildings of limited cost, may be made over to the beads of departments. The advantages 
of the system are more fully stated in the reply of the letter of the lloriouruhle the Court 
of Directors of the 31st of March last. I have fully detailed, in my Minute noted in the 
margin, the measures adopted for the revision of the Engineer deparlmeiif, modifying it 
in conformity with the directions of the Ilouourahic the Court, and can only add, that I 

consider 


* Vide CoDsuftatioD, lltli May 182S, and Minute of 17th October 1H27. 
t Vide Minuto, 2r»tli October 1828. t Vide ConsultatioD, 12th Nov. 1828. 

% CoDBultation, 10th t^cpteinber 1820. || Consullatina, 18th September 182U. H Minute, 11th May 1830. 
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AriTMiix (13,), 
vontiniud. 

f3.) — Kt'ply 
of !MiLjor->*cneral 
Sir J. Malruliii, 
131 li Feb. iHS'i. 


Oun-carriage Department, 

7fi. In Iho Guri’Carriu^c department real reductions of expenditure have been carried 
info o/lect, at the same lini(3 that 1 conceive the cistahlishiiient of this branch of the ord- 
nance to be (piitc ec|ual to the present demand of supply, and it can be promptly in- 
crea^e*! on the occurrence of einerj^ency.* My minute, noted on the margin, f exhibits 
very fully the modifications of thc^ Ordnance department. These may be staled to form 
a re-organization of that and the Store departments in all their parts, including the dis- 
tribution of arsenals and depot, and of the dilfercnt estahlishnients connected with them. 
This measure 1 was only able to propose after a complete personal investigation of the 
details of this branch of the service, and by the inspection of every establishment, in 
making' this reform 1 was aided by the ollicers at tln^ heads of their respective branches of 
the (h'partiiient, and the results will, I trust, be found to he the introduction of more 
prompt and en'ndc'nt check, a siniplilication of accounts and estahlishments, together with 
a considerable reduction of expeiulitiire ; but that reduction will be still greater [irogrcs- 
sively than iiniiiediately. 

In valuLs — Pvnsio ne rs . 

74. The invalid establishments aiforded iniicli scope for inodificalioii and retrenchment. 
The ollice of superintendent of invalids was abolished, and also the allowance for oflice 
establishment driMvn by the adjutaut.{: This was followed up by a measure of consideraiile 
economy the transfer of the iiieflicieiit men of the invalid corps to the pension establish- 
inents, holding out to the latter inducement to settle in their native districts, and engage 
in agriculture. Those that were still fit for ordinary duly were placed in a veteran bat- 
talion.|| 

Commissariat, 

75. From iny first arrival in India in 1827, I was aware the Commissariat department 
called for minute investigation, and a considerable reform of its establishment, and I anti- 
cipated great reductions of expenditure might he more heneficially introduced. In prose- 
cution of the rel'orms made in this branch, the coinniissary-gcucral was relieved from the de- 
tail duties at the Presidency. 

7G. All branches of the Commissariat, including supplies, labourers, carriage and doolcy 
establishments, were reduced to a mere economical scale, and great improvements intro- 
duced by a revision of otiice forms of returns, correspondence, &c., simplifying the routine 
of business ;51 but in the Minute, referred to in the margin, ray views upon the organiza- 
tion of this department are fully detailed ; and 1 can now assert that a saving of nearly tIO 
per cent, has been made upon an average of its whole expenditure. 

Stores and Camp Equipage, 

77. My attention having been called to the general revision in the establishments of 
stores and camp e(piipage,‘| -j- reductions were made in the number of store artificers, and of 
pay to tent and store Lascars. Of the respectable classes of serangs and tindals, however, 

it 


consider the good of the service has been promoted, at llic same lime that a very consi 
di rable sav ing has bcMm made, by uniting the pioneers with the sappers and miners. This 
body of men combined form an engiuecr corps of artificers, sappers and miners, and 
piom* ** ers, whose dilferent branches will be competent to every duty of that department 
ill peace and war. The head-quarters of the engineer corps is fixed at Scroor, where all 
tlic young odicers arriving from Europe will join it, and he well qualified in the prac- 
tical school of instruction for executive duties at out-statioiis. 


* Minulo, loth Octohtr t Miuntc of aist Aii||;ust 1830. X Minute, 8th October 1H29. 

^ Minute, Uth October 182«J. |1 Minute, 22tl March 1830. T Minute, 1 Uh May ; 20lh Mayj 11th June. 

** Minute, lath July 1829. tt Minute, 22d January 18J0. 
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it did not appear expedient to reduce the pay, although the number was lessened ; but in 
the wliule of the abovciiienfioiuMl reductions, notwithstanding the saving of expenditure to 
(Jovernmcnl, the just claims of individuals to exemption from reduction, or reward from 
Government on account of service or good conduct, have never been sacriliced to measures 
of economy. 

78. It is impossible in this place to give even an abstract of the modification and changes 
made in the Store department. 'Phese were rendered more necessary by the suspension of 
the Military Board. In referring for particulars to my Minnie, quoted in tlio margin, 1 
can only ailirm, that no subject gave me so much anxiety and personal labour, and I am 
assured it will bo found, that in none has that labour been more successfully applied to 
check and diminish expenditure. 

liednvtinu of Salaries of Office Clerks, 

79. A reduction of 15 per cent, was etlectcd on the salaries of clerks in military and 
other oflices and establishments. 

Reduction of Remounts, Sfc. 

80. A reduction of grain to the horses, and of dragoons, cavalry and artillery horst's, 
made a saving to Coveriinient of 40,000 rupees per aiiiinm. The subject had previously 
attracted rny atteHtion, and I had long wished to bring that article of supply to its present 
footing, wliich is that of the other Presidencies ; but erroneous representations that the 
fora'^e generally of this Presidency was inferior had long prevented ibis measure being 
carried into ctfect.* 

81. Another considerable saving lias been made in this branch of the army. The charges 
recently made in the remount are now in successful operation. Its principles arc fully 
explained in tin; Minute, noted on the inargiii.f The prospective saving cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 30 per cent, upon this heavy charge. 

Reduction of Ralla at Deesa and Bhooj, 

8tJ. Pull batta an<l other held allowances to the troops stationed at Deesa and Bliooj 
was abolished ; but in conformity to llio usage in Bengal, the European oHicers were 
exempted Troni the operation of this reduction, on the consideration of the greater expense 
of the European articles of consumption with which it was necessary they should su|)ply 
themselves. 


Suspension of the. Military Board. 

83. My most serious attention was called to the constitution of the Military Board of 
this cstablishment..{; That it had been an useful institution there could be no doubt ; but 
during the present well understood system of detail, it had become a real source of expense, 
and caused a multiplication of business which I thought would be much more cUcctiiully 
transacted by throwing direct responsibility upon the heads of departments, and causing 
them to correspond with Government or the Commauder-in-ehief. 

84. The functions of the Board have now ceased more than a twelvemonth ; and the 
manner in which departments conduct their duties, as now laid down, shows the system 
to he generally improved, and that the longer continuance of the Board would have been 
injurious instead of useful. Every good ellect that 1 anticipated in niy Minute, noted in 
the margin, from its abolition has resulted, and no inconvenience has been found from 
that measure in any branch of the service ; on the contrary, both efiicieiicy and economy 
have been essentially promoted, while a much more operative check has been placed 
upon public expenditure, and that check is in all cases exempt on einergtmcy upon 
demand, not upon supply, T'he subject, however, is now before the Court of Directors, 

who 
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>vho Avill find in its result full proof of its expediency, and that is fully confirmed by the 
able report lately niadt; to (■ovornment of the comparative merits of the Military depart- 
ments of Hengal, Madras, and Bombay, by Lieutenant-colonel PVederick, from authentic 
materirjis laid before the Military Commission assembled at Calcutta, of which he was a 
inc'inher. 

Sind, 

The stud was cstahlishod by my predecessor on most excellent principles.* * * § It has 
had iny full support; and I look forward to its being the means of supplying the army 
with a superior breed of horses at a lower rate of expense than is at present incurred, 
besides its possessing the invaluable recommendation of rendering us independent of a 
foreign market. 'IHiis was more necessary, as the various expedients restored to had greatly 
increased the charge of remount ; and though this plan has been improved, and the 
expenses of remount much reduced, it is to its economical and excellent stud this Presi- 
dency must look for its future independence in that valuable military resource, an excel- 
lent breed of horses. The whole annual cost of the excellent establishment is only 20,000 
rupees, and a greater proportion of that will be defrayed by the sale of colts and fillies 
when only a year old.f 

General Stale of the Indian Army. 

8(J. Lord William Bentiiick having desired iny sentiments on the pay, composition, 
and distribution (»f the armies of India, with a vic^w to place it upon record, J have given 
them very fully, and have recorded them at Hond)ay.j; It contains my opinions upon 
the whole of th(3 subjects on which the (■overnor-General desires them, but more parti- 
cularly upon the composition and character of our Native armies. This (b)cuirient cannot 
be given in abstract; but the opinion I have stated will perhaps be deemed to merit 
attention, as formed by one who, during a period of more than forty \ears, has served 
with, and commanded troops of all the Presidencies, and been employed in every part of our 
Indian empire. 

87. f cannot conclude this part of my subject without pressing upon the attention of 
the authorities in Kriglatid the early remedy of some of the most serious defects of the 
present system of the Indian army. 1 cannot too often repeat, that the command of 
corps should hf? a more desired§ station than any stalf appointment, except the head of 
a departiiuMit ; a certain number of years’ service with a corps should be indipensable 
(prospectively) to the enjoMnenl of the otV-reckonings of the regiment. T’he brigade 
and line staff should be changed with triennial reliefs ; and having passed in the language, 
as well as having done duty for a certain period with a corps, should be recpiisite before 
any oflicer could hold such appointment. To these might be added as a further rule, 
that the commanding ollicer of a corps was to recommend oflicially to the Commander- 
in-chief for all regimental stall', stating in such recommendation the character and (juali- 
ficaliori of those whose names he brought forward as candidates for the vacant appointment 
that his Excellency might decide with full information on the person he deemed entitled 
to a preference. 

88. There is no loss of patronage tliat could he affected by these arrangements, that 
could l)e regretted by any ollicer at the head of the Indian army who was desirous of 
promoting its e/Iiciency ; and there is not one proposition J have made in my Minutes to 
which I have alluded, or that is here stated, that is not in conformity with the usage of 
llis Majesty’s army, and in iny opinion essential to the efficiency of that of India. 


* 3d Jammry 1828. 

1 Tin- superinteudrnt lios under liia cliargfe «4 stallions and GO lino mares belonging to the Coverninont; and there 
are uithiu this last year upviards of 000 brood mares expected to have produce by Kn^lish and Arabian horses. The 
prizes for the best colt, and races at fairs, ]ia\e proved a great encouragement to breeders. 

t Letter to Lord Wm. Bentinek. 

§ At present e\(;pnt»nt uflieers prefer being pii)timsters and holding subordinate stations in the Commissariat depart- 
ments to commanding then* regiments. 
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(4.) “REPLY or the JFon. Mountstuart Elpiiinstone, dated 5th iyigust 1832. 

Sir, 

I JIA\ i: ihc honour t(» reply lo your letter, dated March 2(>th, on the state of tlio mili- 
tary I'oreo of India. 4"hc iiiforniatioii re(|iiirtHl in the two lirst tpiestioiis, and part of the 
third, will appear from the Returns transmitted by tin? Indian (L>vernnients, and the re- 
inainin^^' part of the third will he best answered by military uilicers. 

4. The last remark applies to the two first heads in the fourth (piestion; but it is impossi- 
ble, after Inuiii”- been so long connected with the Ruinbay army as I was, both at Roinbay 
and Rooriah, not to bo strongly impressed with tlui excellent spirit and disposition both of 
men and otlicers. The lidelity of the sepoys was shown by the Indiavioiir of those at Poonah 
when tlu' Pcishwa olfered large sums of money to induce them to desert from our stTvice, 
and at tin’ same lime alarmed them for the safety of their 1‘aniilies, many of wliicli were in 
his power. 

It does not fall within my province to speak of the professional character of llio odieers 
(cxcej)t to slate that it was always very favourably reported on by the military aiithori- 
li(*s), but with respect to their general spirit 1 can say, with perfect conliilenee, that no 
army e>ould be better dis[)osed, or be more free from every thing like discontent aiul 
insubordination. 


The employment of military men in civil situations had, to a certain degree, an unfavour- 
able cdect, in taking otlicers from regimental duty; I do not mean that the diniinulioii of 
niiinbers alfected the discipline of the regiments, for there wore instanc'es of (»\tra battalions, 
as they w'ere called, attaining to the very highest pitch of discipline with only a coinmantling 
otlicer and an adjutant. The bad etfect would be in throwing more duty on the remaining 
oflicers. It would also be felt on service, and likewise wdimi the otlicers wort; of rank 
enough to coinmaiid regiments, in which case, as the otlicers employed in the Civil depart- 
ment were chosen on account of their ability, their absence would doubtless be felt in a 
situation re(|uiriiig so iniicli steadiness and good sense. 

Most of the other topics in this cpiestioii relate to military detail, but some also are con- 
nected with general policy. 

The allowances ot young ofTicers should be fully sutlicioiit to maintain them in comfort 
without their being involved in debt. !Mor(5 is not desirable, as it is an objiMit lliat they 
should be lonned to frugal habits. For this reason, among others, the rule that no ollici'r 
should hold a staff appoint meiit until ho has Imeii five years \vith his regiment, should 
bo strictly observed. The allowances t»f the higher ranks should he as liberal as cir- 
cumstances permit, both in jnstirc to them, and to hold forth something for the Juniors to 
look to. 


Every thing that keeps up the weight of senior oflicers is very advisable, that of regi- 
mental commanding oflicers in particiiIaL 4’his is more ruicessary in tlie Company’s scu'vice 
than anywhere else, yet it is much less attended to; besides good allowances to the com- 
manding otlicer, a share in the patronage of his regiment, ami an open ndereiice to him for 
the character ot any oflicer of his corps who was thought of for tho staff, wouhl [iroinote 
this object. 


^riie Native oflicers should be taken from the ranks, as at present, and long service 
should 1)0 the chief consideration in promoting them, I do not suppose this would be 
recommended on military principles; but, viewing it politically, it seems desirable, as 
o(;easioniiig least discontent among the imsuccessful candidates, ami giving least enhance 
of ambition or turbulence among those app<»inted. There shoidd bo many dilferent 
grades, that promotion may never stop till the men are worn out, and there should bc 3 
liberal pensions and grants of land (bolli from lapsed jageers) to old oflicers of merit. 
Commands of hill-forts, within our own territories, arc good rewards ; but indefieiidont 

command 
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coinmanfJ or cinploymonl, surli as ^ivrs llinm roiifidcncn in acling^ without European officers, 
is not llio sort of object they should in general lie taught to look to. 

r>. Any advantages expected from placing* the Tndian army directly under the King, 
must, J presume, he conlined to the officers ; to the men it would be a matter of perfect 
iudin’erence, provided it could be prevented from leading to interference with their in- 
terests or prejudices. 

A complete incorporation with the King’s armvt and the free admission into sepoy re- 
giments of officers unaccpiainted with the language or ways of thinking of the Natives, 
must, 1 conclude, be considered as quite impracticable. \Vv must, therefore, suppose 
an army in all respects as it is now, hut snhjtJCt to tht^ Commander-in-chief in England, 
or to a department of the ftlinistry. In that case, if the pride of the officers was fora 
moment flattered l)y a more immediate connexion with the King, that feeling would 
probably be altered when they disco\ered that, from a separate service which had a 
reputation and pretensions of its own, and was the sole olqecA of attention to the Mili- 
tary department of its Ciovernment, they even sunk into an inferior branch of another 
army, and scarcely known to their Commander-in-chief. Their solid interests would 
gain as little by the transfer as their consequence. If there were still to he regiments 
belonging to the King’s European army employed in India, tht;re would then, as now, 
be a difference of interest between the two branches ol tiie service, hut the leaning 
which now is considered to he in favour of the Tndian army (in appointmcMits to stall* and 
cnminands), would probably lu‘ transferred to the other branch, the members of which 
would liave flic advantage of acquainlanec in England and ol claims from service against 
European enemies. AVhen to this is added the natural disposition of llitj officers at head- 
quarters to introduce more discipline, subordination, and economy into the Indian army, 
and to assimilate it to the other branch of the service, I think it is much to be feared 
lliat the transfer would introduce greater and more lasting discontent than has ever been 
experienced yet. Respect for the King’s name might check improprieties of language 
and conduct on ordinary occasions, but in case of extremities (if such a case be possible) 
it would not make the* slightest diflTereiice; since even now it is perfectly understood 
that mutiny against the Company is rebellion against the King. There would, therefore, 
be more chance of discontent than there is now, and no more means of restraining it. 


superior branch of the service, while the 
to secure a mutual understanding between the Native 


advantage of the 


An intermediate arrangement, making the distinction belw'ccn the armies less com- 
plete, and yet imposing some restraint on the indiscriminate admission of officers into 
sepoy regiments, would still be imperfect. The facilities of transfer would probably he 
oftenest employed to the 
restrictions would ho insufficient 
troops and their officers. 

If the Indian army were under a civil Minister, more attention would probably be paid 
to its peculiarities. It would meet with more consideration in quest ions about hatta, 
rise by seniority, and other points which alfect it, and not the King’s army, but it would 
neither lie so exclusively protected as by the Court of Directors, nor so eHectually kept 
in order as by a purely military authority. 

It would no doubt effectually protect the Indian officers if all the troops, European and 
Native, in India, were permanently formed into one army, and nuofficers from Europe allowed 
to ho employed in it ; but this would increase the provincial spirit already complained of, 
and lessen the tics which now connect that army with their country. It is not to their 
bolding their commissions from the C’umpany that the peculiarities of character ascribed 
to the Indian army have arisen, but from their being* placed in u situation to which it is not 
easy, ill the present stale of the world, to find a parallel. 

Ihc army in England is completely mixed up with the nation, of which each indivi- 
dual is hourly reminded that lie forms a part. In India the European officers are a dis- 
tinct cuuiiiiuuily, entirely unconnected with the people among whom they live, and 

scarcely 
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scarcely ever brouoht info iiilercoiirse with any one heyonil their own body. In this 

state oi* separation (hey know that they arc in a country held by the sword, and that the 

sword is in their hands. It is not surprisinp^ that in sueh circumstances some of them 

should assume a tone of independence uniisnal in other armies, and it is perhaps 

rather to be wondered at that their conduct has, on tho whole, been so little insubor- 
dinate. 

1 have hitherto assumed that the j;;ovcrnmont is to be under tho Kinj^ as well as the 
army. Tiie separation of the civil f;’ovcrnincnt from the military would probably not 
answer in any country, but least of all in India. The great problem there lias always 
been to maintain the subordination of the military power to the civil, and to pujvent 
clashing between the CJovernors and Cominanders-in-chicf. In this we have not always 
been successful, even when both drew their authority from the same source. I'he sepa- 
ration of the two branches of government, even if it led to no struggles between the 
civil and military chiefs, would soon make the former almost insiguilicant vilh Euro- 
peans, and entirely so with the Natives, who can fancy no power unconnected with mili- 
tary command. If the payment of the troops was to be separated from the patronage 
and the control, every retrenchment would have tho character of an oll'ensivc inter- 
ference; and if this were obviated by ibe Company’s paying a fixed sum to the King, 
still the protection of its subjects from military license, and other points of duty which 
could never be entirely disjoined from the government of (be Statt', would involve the 
civil authority in constant disputes with the military. 

The only remedy would be always to unite the ofliccs of Governor and Commander- 
in-chief, but it would be no small objection to the plan that it restricted the selection 
fur so important a station to the small number of general ollicers who have suflicient 
rank for the military command. 

(>. I am not competent to judge of tlie comparative frugality of the two administra- 
tions in must of the instances spcciiied, but 1 think there would always he a strong ten- 
dency in the King’s government to judge of tho reasonableness of allowances and pen- 
sions to Company’s oflicers by those of llis Majesty’s service. T’bis I consider among 
the dangers attending the transfer, for even if it were safe to reduce Indian allowances, 
it seems to me very far from desirable. The pay of the European officers is not now 
more than sufficient to enable them to maintain their rank among the Natives, and 
scarcely sufficient to keep up their connexion with their own country, by the prospect 
of revisiting it in their old age. 

7. I do not sec much effect the settlement of Europeans would have on the army. The 
sepoys would participate in any elfect it had on the other Natives. It might afford eiii- 
ployment to European soldiers worn out in the service, and it might also otfer attractions 
to men belorc they could get their discharge. I do not think it would lead to more mar- 
riages among men who remained with their regiments, or that it would have much elfect 
on their conduct in other respects. It would probably lead to many marriages amemg tho 
oflicers, which, with the introduction of the sons of settlers into the army, would weaken 
tho tie between it and this country. 

8. The union of the armies of the three Presidencies appears to mo very difficuit of 
accomplishment. It could not be done without equalizing the allowances. It would pro- 
bably be expensive to raise the inferior rates, and certainly impolitic to bring down the 
higher. Even on the former plan there would be difficulties in adjusting the advantages 
of the Native soldier under the different Presidencies. 

After the change was effected, general and partial arrangements would from time to 
lime remove oflicers from troops composed of one Indian nation to those of another, and 
even if any one language would really render an officer competent for all duties through- 
out all India, there arc still differences of manners in the Natives which it would take 
time to learn, and there arc great differences in the ways of commanding them, which 
could not be removed immediately, even if uniformity were to be wished in the treatment 
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of tlissiinilar Ixulif's. If lli« roiisolidalioii were easy, T do not perceive how it woiihl bo 
adviinla<;co»H. Jhonbay troops have i»onc to llio (Liinves, ami Madras troops to Ava, on 
occasions wlun smdi <*\rrli<)iis worn rmpiircd, and it can never bo dosirablo to make a 
practice of stalioniiif? troops far from their own ctnintry. A Carnatic man at Dehly \\ould 
be coinpletf ly a fond^ner in appearance and lan<^uai;o, and would have to alter iiis food 
and r.liani;'e many of his habits. This could not be agreeable to the men, and would timd 
to discontent and desertions. They ini<;bt in time get accustoine<l to foreign countries, 
and to long ab.scncc from tbeir homo and friends ; but it has been remarked by 8ir 
T. M iinro, that the effect of such separations is to render men mere soldiers, and conceit 
trate all their idea.s in their camp. If our danger was from popular insurrections, this 
might be ;in advantage; as it is, it seems much more advisable to keep up tlio soldiers’ 
connexion with the people, and bind him to Iranrpiillily and regular authority hy as many 
ties as possible. 

It may he intended that each regiment should he composed of a portion of each nation. 
Military men will he the best judges how far this is practicable, especially the mixture 
of Tuinul sepoys in the Bengal army. The fact of there being Jfindooslan sepoys in the 
Bombay army affords a very imperfe<5t sniiilioii of the question. 

If troops are not to bo employed in remote countries, what is the object of uniting the 
armies { 'riie e(|ualiza!ion of allowances alone (if that were practicable) would remove 
all jealousy l)(?t\\eeii the services, and there can he no disadvantage in the emiilalion that 
would remain. It is impossible, also, to forget that there have been times when di.scontmit 
existed to an alarming extent In the armies of particular Presidencies. It was surely a 
very fortunate circumstance that those feelings, as well as their causes, were restricted to 
portions of the army, ami it cannot be expedient to facilitate the spreading of the infeclioii 
by removing the distinctions which checked it on former occasions. 

Almost all the above observations relate to the manner in which the proposed changes 
will alfcetthe oHicers. Tlieir effects on the sepoys arc however of still greater iinporlance: 
many of these may he foreseen, and some of them may be guarded against; but as the sepoys 
arc of many ditferent classes, and us tlu^y are all liable to be affected by circumstances which 
have no inlluence on us, it is more diflicult to form uuticipatious about tlnun than about 
oiir countrymen and e(|iials, the olliccrs. The risk of unforeseen results applies more 
strongly to the transfer of the Native army to the King, than to the mere consolidation into 
one body; and considering that our .safely depends entirely on that army, and that we 
have a precarious hold on it even ikjw, it would appear that wc should hazard no changes 
at all, except to remedy obvious evils, ami none of a general nature without clear and urgent 
necessity. 

B. Nothing occurs to me in answer to this paragraph, that lias not been noticed already. 

1 have, i^c. ifcc. 

M.ELPIIINSTONE. 


(5.) — REPLY ofMajor-general SirTuKOPiiir.i/s Pritzler, K.C.B., dated 17th 

February 

Sir, Upnor, near Rochester, February 3, 1832. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2i>th ult., inti- 
mating to me that it is the intention of the Coiiiinissioncrs for the Aftairs of India 
to propose my being called as a witness before the East- India Committee, in the 
course of the inquiries which they will probably institute ; also re(|ucsting information 
on certain points connected with the military establishment of India: on which I shall 
have great pleasure to couiiniinicate such observations as I have made during my ser- 


vice 
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vice in lliat country, but which must be confined to the Madras establishment, on which 
alone 1 have been employed. 

I have the honour. Sic. 

TIIEO. PRITZLER, Major-general. 
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LETTER from Major-general Pritzler to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., dated Upaor, 

near Rochester, February 7, 1632. 

Major-general Sir Tlieophilns Pritzler presents his compliments to Mr. Villiers, and 
with reference to his letter of the 3d iiist., will feel particularly obliged by being informed 
when it will ho necessary that the replies to the several questions contained in Mr. Villiers’s 
letter of the 25th iiltiniu should arrive at the India Board Office, as the Major-gcuoral 
would wish to give the subject all the consideration that the time will permit. 


LETTER from Major-general Pritzler to T. IIydIPVilliers, Esq., dated Upnor, 

near Rochester, February 17, 1832. 

Sir, 

With reference to the subject of your letter of the 25lh ultimo, I have now the honour 
to enclose replies to the several queries therein contained from the India Board (as far as 
lies in rny power), which I have been obliged to make without having reference to any 
Returns, but which I trust will be found correct. 

I should recommend the last Return of the Madras army, with its distribution, and a 
statement of the rate at which troops and stores have been conveyed to India, to be called 
for; and I am not aware of any other papers which will be useful with reference to the 
que.stiuiis under reply. 

If I have not thoroughly understood any of the questions, and you will explain them 
to me, I shall be happy to give any further information on the subject which I may be able 
to do. 


I shall esteem myself obliged by your informing me that this packet has reached you ; 
and 1 have the honour, &c. 


THEO. PRITZLER, Major-general. 


REPLIES to Questions put by the India Board to Major-general Sir T, Pritzler. 

Q. 1. “The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
branches of the military force of the three Presidencies.” 

The strength of the Madras army (for of that only I can speak) has varied according 
to the political changes which have taken place as well in India as in Europe, and its 
distribution has varied in the like manner. Its present strength is not greater than is 
required for the preservation of internal peace, for the protection of its frontier, and to 
allow a small disposable force, with which it must always be provided, because, from its 
extent of coast, embarkations are easily effected from it, and the Madras sepoys have 
upon all occasions shown no reluctance to be embarked ; and whenever they have been 
employed beyond the sea, they have invariably performed their duty with much zeal and 
cheerfulness. 

The Native part of the Madras army consists of four troops of horse artillery, one bat- 
talion 
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talion of foot artillery,* ei^ht regiments of cavalryt (each six troops), fifty-two regiments 
of infantry (each eight companies), and two battalions of pioneers, besides one regiment 
of Europeans (divided into two wings), and four troops and two battalions of European 
artillery. 

This army is formed into five divisions, andj; three subsidiary forces, besides the garri- 
son of Penang, Moulinain, itc. The southern division, with its head-quarters at Trichi- 
nopoly, has to protect all our southern provinces (in which there is a dense population) 
from Pondicherry down to Cape Corinorin; it is also required as a check on the Travan- 
core and Tanjorc Rajahs, and on the French and Danish settlements of Pondicherry and 
Tranquebar. 

The centre division (with its head-quarters at St. Thomas’s Mount) has the protection 
of the Presidency, and that part of the Carnatic between the southern division and the 
Ghauts. 


The Mysore division (with ils head-cpiarters at Bangalore) is composed of the Mysore 
subsidiary force and other troops; it occupies the country formerly under the dominion of 
Tippoo, and furnishes garrisons for the provinces of Malabar and Canara, from the Travan- 
core country as far north as Goa. 

The northern division (with head-quarters at Vizagapatam) protects the country on 
the eastern coast, from the centre division up to the Bengal territory of Cuttack. 

The division of flie Ceded Districts§ occupies that country ceded to tlie Company by 
the Nizam, between the Mysore territory and the Tombaudra river, and, with the Mysore 
division, requires to have a disposable force ready at all times to pass that river, to act 
either ill the southern Mahratta country, or in the southern part of the Nizam’s territory, 
should it he required. 

The Uydrabad subsidiary force is stationed principally in the vicinity of that city and at 
Jauliiah, with its head-(|uarters at Hydrabad, and the Nagpore subsidiary force is stationed 
in that territory, with its bead-quarters at Kamptee, between the Bombay and Bengal 
territory, and requires to be always in a very effective slate, because in case of any 
commotion in the neighbouring Native States, its services would be instantly required, and 
it is too distant from either Presidency speedily to rcccivo support. 

The five divisions are commanded by general officers, the Jlydrabad and Nagpore sub- 
sidiary forces by colonels. 

Two regiments of Native cavalry are with the Hydrabad subsidiary force (one stationed 
at Jaulnah and one at Hydrabad), two are stationed in the centre division at A rcot, and 
one in each of the other divisions, and subsidiary forces, with the exception of the uoiihern 
division. An adequate proportion of artillery is placed with each division, and the head- 
quarters of that arm is established at St. Thomas’s Mount, within a few miles of the 
Presidency. 

The King’s regiment of dragoons (the 13th) is stationed at Bangalore, and the eight 
regiments of infantry at Fort St. George, Arnee, Trichiiiopoly, Bangalore, Cauuanore, 
Bellary, Hydrabad, and Moulmain. 

The Company’s European regiment is divided between Masiilipatam and Kamptee. 

The situation of the Madras army, by conquest and oilier events, has been materially 
altered within the last ten or twelve years, and therefore has required to be organized 
accordingly. 

When 


Oflierrfd from tlie other two battalioDs. 

t IneUidiiifr th« body-guard at Madras, which duty would possibly be better performed, and at less expense, by a 
squadron of cavalry from Arcot, and a brigade of guns from St. Thomas’s Mount, to be relieved every three inooths 
X llie Iravancorc force being abolished. 

% Hcad-quarlers at BcUary. 
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When the Madras frontier was constantly threatened by hordes of Mahratta horse, 
cavalry and horse artillery were the arms most in requisition ; hut now that the Benf^al 
and Bombay armies nearly cover the Madras frontier, in the event of a continental war in 
India the Afadras army would probably be required to do little more (after giving its dis- 
posable force for the field) than to occupy the positions the armies of the other Presi- 
dencies now occupy, in order to relieve them for service, either in the north-w'est or north- 
east; hut in case of an European war, or service beyond sen, it is that the Madras army 
would be particularly called into action, because its territory has a great extent of coast 
to defend, and because its sepoys have li^ objection to be embarked than those of Bengal, 
and care less for being removed from th£^wtive country. 

Taking these circumstances into consideration, the Aladras army requires a larger pro- 
portion of Europeans than either of the other Presidencies, particularly foot artillery, and 
perhaps a less proportion of horse artillery and cavalry than Bengal. The horse artillery 
has been recently reduced in some degree, and the Native cavalry has been placed on as 
low an establisliment as the service will admit; the Native infantry has also recently 
been reduced from ten to eight companies per regiment. 
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Q. 2. ''The same as to the Stall* and Subsidiary departments.” 

The stafl* of the Aladras army consists of a lieutenant-general commanding, two King’s 
and three Company's general officers, who have charge of the several divisions of the 
army: at head-quarters there is an adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, commissary- 
general, judge advocate-general, with their deputies and usual assistants, and a Persian 
interpreter ; and the medical establisliment is regulated by a Board. 

With each division and subsidiary force is a deputy assistant adjutant-general, a deputy 
assistant quartermaster-general, a deputy judge advocate-general, an assistant commissary, 
u superintending surgeon, a commissary of stores, a paymaster, and a superintending 
engineer. 

The principal stations* are commanded by colonels or lieutenant-colonels, who are 
assisted by. a major of brigade or fort adjutant, and a chaplain is fixed at each of these 
stations. 

In addition to the above, there is at Aladras a King’s staff, consisting of ono deputy ad- 
jutant-general, one deputy quartermaster-general, one deputy inspector of hospitals, ono 
major of brigade, and there was a deputy judge advocate-general, which has recently been 
discontinued by orders from the Supreme Government. 

The staff of the Madras army has in general been tolerably officered. 

The Quartermaster-general’s department requires to be composed of more scientific 
men than at present ; and officers to fill some of the other staff situations have been 
selected more with a view to benefit individuals than the service, which must ever be the 
case unless the selection be confined to officers of particular qualifications, talent, and 
service: for in stance, the major of brigade being taken from officers who have held regi- 
mental stall appointments, the deputy assistant adjutant-generals from officers who have 
been employed as majors of brigade, &c., and tho Quartermaster-general’s department 
solely from officers who aro scientifically qualified ; but no rule can be made positive 
without checking enterprise and excluding talent. 

The Medical establishment has been much improved of late, and would be much more 
improved if the officers composing it underwent tho samo examination on promotion as 
those in the King’s army. 

The Engineer department has been wonderfully improved since the officers appointed 
to it have studied under Colonel Paisley at Chatham, and will soon be very efficient. 

Great 


* Kamptee, Hydrabad,Jaulnah, Bellary, Maaulipatam, Baogalore, Caanaaore, Arcot, Trichinopoly, Fort St. George. 
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Great pains have been taken by the late Commander-in-chief at Madras to qualify ofliccrs 
for the situation of jiid^e advocate, which was much required, and his exertions have been 
attended with success. 

Co/nmandinp^ officers of corps have not sufficient weight in the selection of their regi- 
mental stall*, and consequently some very ineligible officers have been appointed adjutants 
and quartermasters of regiments, to the exclusion of more efficient young officers in the 
corps. 

Q. 3. ‘‘The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with re- 
ference to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic dis- 
turbers of the peace, each arm being considered separately ; and the different portions 
of our Indivin empire which are distinguished by marked characteristics being adverted 
to ill their order, with reference to their mutual independence.’* 

This has been answered generally in reply the first. The detailed strength of each 
division can only be obtained by calling for the last Return of the Madras army, with its 
distribution. 

Q. 4. The constitution of the several branches of the army, with reference to its 
experienced and probable effect.” 

1st. “ On the efficiency of our military force.” 

The Madras army in general is, in my opinion, as efficient as the material of which it is 
composed will admit. It has in all wars, whether at home or abroad, invariably been em- 
ployed, and has always acquitted itself with the greatest credit ; but it has generally been 
ill-supplied with European regimental officers in the Held, owing to the very large propor- 
tion required on the staff, the whole of which is furnished from the Company’s troops, ex- 
cept what is termed the King’s staff at Madras. 

The Native infantry is in the highest possible state of discipline, and cannot, in my 
opinion, be improved. 

The cavalry is in good order, although there is room for improvement in that arm, 
but I have always doubted the expediency of the Company having any European in- 
fantry, because officers educated entirely with Natives are not likely to succeed in the 
manageineiit of Europeans, particularly when not composed of the best material; and 
officers brought up in these corps are ill-suited to command sepoy regiments afterwards, 
which they do. 

The horse artillery is in excellent order, but still more numerous than can now be 
required. With the Madras army at one period it consisted of eight troops (four 
European and four Native), with sixty-four guns. I believe it has recently very wisely 
been reduced to thirty-two guns, and if a further reduction of the Native part of it to 
twenty-four guns were made, I thinK it would be equal to all the demands which can 
be made upon it, if properly distributed, particularly if a proportion of foot artillery-men 
were always trained to mounted duties, by which, in case of emergency, it could be 
augmented. 

The European foot artillery is in as good order as the description of men of which it 
lias hitherto been composed, and the scarcity of officers, will admit; but a number of the 
most experienced of the latter are employed as commissaries of stores,* and the large 
proportion with the Native horse and foot artillery left but few, and those the least 
efficient, for this most valuable arm, which should he augmented. 

The recruits lately sent out have been excellent, and by reduction in the horse artillery 
it will be better officered in future, though not sufficiently. I have always doubted the 
expediency of Native artillery, because I do not think they have or ever will become 
very efficient, and still more the policy of making them so if it were practicable. 

The 


Available for which duty there are some very valuable warrant officers. 
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The pioneers of the Madras army are particularly g'ood, ('ind essentially useful, and have 
very deservedly been considered the best of the three Presidencies. 

The sepoy of the Madras army is a light active man, not equal in appearance to the 
sepoy of Bengal, but certainly likely to endure much more fatigue ; they never desert, 
because corps generally consist of an assemblage of families. They are much attached to 
their officers, and if properly managed and directed are not likely ever to go wrong; their 
courage is ralher of a passive nature; they are patient under privation and fire, but 
require to be led on by Europeans, which it would bo bad policy to alter if it wore prac- 
ticable. The pensions wliicli have been given to old soldiers, and to the families of those 
who have distingnislicd themselves and been killed in action, are, and ever will bo, a great 
tic upon their relatives in the service, and a great inducement to others to imitate their 
example. 

The King’s regiments on the Madras establishment are in the highest possible slate of 
discipline, and very efficient in every respect. 

2dly. “ On the economy with which it is provided.” 

I am not of opinion that much reduction could with safety be made in the expenditure on 
the Madras army, unless by the reduction of two battalions of Native infantry,* and in the 
establishment of tlie horse artillery, which is a most expensive arm, and re(|iiires not to bo 
on a larger scale than is absolutely necessary, because if it be, it is injurious to both the 
cavalry and foot artillery. 

The pension list of the Madras army is, I believe, much heavier than that of either of 
the other Presidencies, but the great advantages derived from it have been purchased on 
moderate terms. 

The clothing and equipment of the army have, I have reason to believe, been provided 
with the greatest economy, except that I should imagine a saving would be made by the 
durability of European accoutrements and appointments being greater than those of Native 
inunufactiire, wliicli arc now in use. 

The Commissariat provides almost every thing for the army, even to the horses of the 
cavalry ; but as that department, as well as the Engineer department, is in no way under 
I he inspection or control of the military authorities, 1 can form no opinion as to whether 
it is conducted with proper economy. 

The Medical department is conducted with great regularity, and the greater part of tho 
supplies are now furnished by the Commissariat. 

3dly. “ On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it.” 

Note , — “ The influence of the additions made to the army within the period under 
review, and of the employment of military men in civil situations; the suitableness of 
the several establishments to the purpose for which they have been, or are likely to 
be, needed ; the fitness of the rules relative to the numbers, pay, qualifications, enlist- 
ment, promotion, furlough, &c.” 

Military men have certainly been employed in civil situations to great advantage, but 
it was at a period when the civil servants were not so well qualified as at present. The 
employment of military men generally in civil situations must be injurious to the army, 
reducing the number of its effective officers, and by rendering llie officers so employed, 
when they return to their military duty, but little acquainted with it; at the same time there 
arc situations that r6(|uire to be filled fiy the greatest talent, therefore no positive restriction 
can be placed on those in authority not to employ military oflicers in civil situations when 
necessary ; and indeed military men only are lit persons to be employed at some of the 
Native courts. 

I verily believe that the best possible disposition prevails amongst the oflicers and men 

of 
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Which were receaily raised, but, if the Bombay army contiDucs to occupy the Dooab, are uot required. 

3 II 
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of the Madras army, and tlicy have shewn the most willing' spirit whenever they have been 
cmijlu>ed against the enemy. Their present pay and allowances are as low as tlio^ can 
possibly live upon; therefore any further reduction would distress them (as they have no 
private means), and conseipiently might shake their fidelity. 

The late augmentation of the army had a good cflect, by bringing forward the oflicers 
before they were too old to fill the ostensible situations of the army ; but the siibsecpieiit 
reduction recpiires the surplus numbers to bo absorbed, which will soon bring the junior 
ranks of the army to their original state; and the augmentation bad a bad odeet, as a 
number of men (perhaps more than were required) were enlisted, many of them of a bad 
description, who were of no service during the war, and at the peace were discharged, 
which caused some dissatisfaction ; and threw a great many people out of employ, which 
created distress also. Additional companies to regiments will always be found the best 
augmentation in case of war, as they would do for garrison duty, and thereby prevent 
recruits from being sent on service, who only tend to fill the hospitals ; and wIkmi the 
service is over, the augmentation would soon be absorbed in the corps by filling the 
vacancies occasioned by service. 

The several establishments arc well suited to the purposes for which they are and have 
been intended, and the rules relative to the number, pay, qualification, enlistment, promo- 
tion and furlough, appear well suited to the service. 

^I'he retirement of the European oflicers is ahsohitely necessary, unless it should be 
deemed expedient hereafter to introduce the purchase of commissions in the Indian army, 
which would render the pensions unnecessary, as the regulated price of a lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy would purchase an annuity ecjual to the present pension, which appears to mo at present 
not to be fairly distributed, inasmuch as that, by the existing Regulations, the Company’s 
oflicers who have served in India twenty-two years arc entitled to retire on the pay of 
the rank they hold ; therefore some retire on the pay of a lieutenant-colonel, whilst others 
are compelled to retire (after an equal period of service) on the pay of major, or evem 
captain. Now as no exertion of the individual can promote him in the Indian army all 
officers who have served twenty-two years appear to be entitled to the same rcfiriiig pension ; 
whereas, at present, the fortunate man who has received the best allowance's obtains the 
highest pension, whilst the unfortunate man who, perhaps with eipial zeal, never received 
any thing beyond the pay of a captain, arrives only at the lowest pension for the same 
length of service, which is severely felt by many, and seems only to recjuirc being brought 
lo notice to he rectified. 

The proportion of European and Native infantry corps, with the exception of the foot 
artillery, seems at Madras to be well balanced, so long as we are not lo expect an Eu- 
ropean invading army ; and as the advance of such an army must be both slow and 
progressive, time would be given for sending out reinforceincuits of Europeans from 
England. With regard to the cavelry, the proportion has not been so well balanced 
since the 25th dragoons was withdrawn, there being with eight Native corps only one 
regiment of dragoons, which is inadequate, because no brigade should (in iny opinion) 
take the field unaccompanied with less than two squadrons of dragoons, and two bri- 
gades of guns manned by Europeans ; and when it is considered that the difference of 
expense between European and Native cavalry is not so great as the difference between 
European and Native infantry (the horse establishment of each being the same) it is to 
be lamented that the 2d regiment of dragoons was withdrawn from the Madras establish- 
ment; and 1 am of opinion, if the two regiments now stationed at Poonah and Bangalore 
were formed into three, even on a lower establishment than at present, and one of them 
stationed at Uydrabad, great advantage would he derived from it, without incurring any 
very considerable expense. Bangalore, Poonah, and Hydrahad are the only .stations on 
the P«minsiila at which European cavalry could be kept in time of peace without great 
loss ot men, and from liaise points they would he ready, in case of war, rapidly to he 
united in brigade with the Native cavalry, or to form a junction with each other, should 
circumstances require it ; but the great, objection to having only two stations is, that 

corps 
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corps in (ime of peace are never moved, which is most injurious to their discipline ; 

whereas, if an additional corps were stationed at Ilvdraliad, an exchange of stations 

might easily be effected when required, for the three corps, by the llydrabad corps (>.)--Koply 

exchanging stations alternately with the Bangalore and Poonali corps ; and it should be 

considered that the Native cavalry can always be augnieutcd when required, but not so 

easily the European cavalry. 

Q. fy. “The effect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s in 
respect to efficiency, good spirit, and economy, and the probable consocpiences of 
bringing the whole directly under the authority of Ministers, and the establishment 
of the Crown, the several arms being separately considered, with the distinction 
of Europeans and Natives.” 

1 have always been of opinion that the separation i>f the Cennpany’s army from the 
King’s has bt'cn productive of the greatest obstacle to its elficiency, good spirit, and 
economy as there docs not exist that feeling which should prevail between ollicers 
embarked in the same cause, and the Native army does not derive tliat assislaio e in its 
dis<dplinc which it might from our large European force in India; the rules and re- 
gulations of the two services being in many instances at variance, the King’s officers in 
command are precluded from being of that service they might and ought to he to the 
Native army. 

The bringing the whole directly under the authority of Ministers and establishments 
of the Crown, would, in my opinion, at once remove all jealousy, and for ever banish the 
idea of its being possible for the officers of the Indian army to resist authority. 

An army is a portion of the aristocracy of every country, and can ncjver flourish if olher- 
wisc considered. All that the Indian officers want, in my opinion, to render them every 
thing that can be required, is a King only to look up to for rewards and punishments, 
and not to consider themselves as serving individuals under a contract ; at the same time 
it would, 1 think, be desirable to keep regimental officers of the Native army (both 
cavalry and infantry) distinct from the European army, inasmuch us that the management 
of Europeans and Natives is so widely different. 

The Company’s European infantry is on so small a scale, that there would he no dilfi- 
ciilly in disposing of it ; and the artillery and engineers would, in my opinion, derive the 
greatest possible advantage by being incorporated with the royal artillery and royal 
engineers, as regards service, efficiency, and economy. 

The varied practice of the King’s artillery and engineers must insure their science ; 
and the sending out formed officers and seasoned soldiers, in preference to cadets and 
recruits, would he attended with great economy, as would the reduction of establishments 
at home ; and it has hitherto happened (particularly after the Peninsular war) whilst we 
were using every effort to augment the artillery in India with raw recruits, hundreds of 
most efficient men were discharged from the royal artillery. Another advantage would 
he gained, which is, that officers and soldiers now pensioned because they cannot serve 
in India, would be equal to service in Europe, and frequently hecoiiie fit to return to 
India if reipiired ; but should the measure ever he carried into effect, the greatest pos- 
sible care will he re(|iiisite to prevent the present Company’s officers from feeling that 
their interests have not been most fully considered and attended to, and which, in my 
opinion, is not \ery difficult, for I am certain that hereafter the change will prove more 
beneficial to them all. 

Q, (i. “Whether there may he grounds to infer, that if the Company’s army 
were under the government of King’s Ministers, any considerable saving of 
expense would ensue by the reduction or consolidafion of establishments generally, 
or in limes of peace, by less chargeable plans of recruiting or pensioning (in- 
cluding under the former head arrangements for the appointment and education 
of cadets, and the conveyance of troops from England to India, and under tin*. 

latter 
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latter, retiring^ pensions, made at the expense of Government.) ; by the more 
economical provision and appropriation of stores; by cheaper freight; or by other 
more frugal arrangements ; and how far an opposite result is to be apprehended V 

f am not of opinion that, if the Company’s array were under the government of King’s 
Ministers, that any very considerable saving of expense would be made at first, except 
by the consolidation of the King’s and Company’s establishments, unless the troops 
could be conveyed to and from India at a cheaper rate by the Transport Board than it is 
now done by the Company. But it must be borne in mind, that unless they are placed on 
board Ilis Majesty’s ships, or on the finest description of tran.sport, the loss of life and 
health of the men would render the saving cn the tonnage nugatory. « 

The recruiting of the army must be attended with nearly the same expense as at pre- 
sent, as well as the pensions ; ancJ no reductions could be made in the retiring pensions, 
without risking the fidelity of the oflicers, until a good system for the purchase and sale of 
commissions could be effected. 

A reduction in the expense of educating cadets would certainly be made by consoli- 
dating the establishments of Addiscombe and Woolwich for the education of the ofKcers 
of the artillery and engineers; and if the oflicers of the cavalry and infantry were 
allowed to purchase cornetcies and ensigneies at a moderate rate, I am not certain but 
that it would cost their friends less money than it does at present to equip and send out 
cadets, and the benefit to the young men and to the service would be Incalculable, because 
if they had commissions they would do duty on board ship with whatever troops were 
going out, instead of living in a perfect state of idleness and independence, and no person 
knowing whether to treat them as officers or children, till they join their corps, perhaps 
(>00 or 700 miles up the country, by which they imbibe habits which have ruined hundreds 
of very fine young men. 

I am not aware that any saving could be made in the expenditure of stores; and with 
regard to a saving on the freight, that must depend upon the rate at which the Company 
now send out stores, — but of this 1 am certain that there is no reason to apprehend any 
opposite result. 

Q. 7. “Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected 
with the army might be expected from encouraging the settleuienl of British sub- 
jects in India, or in any of our Eastern colonies ?” 

If this question applies to the settlement of discharged soldiers, I should say it would 
rarely be of service, because, except on the hills, no European could earn his living by 
labour, and consequently without a capital is not likely to succeed, added to which, the 
habits of old soldiers (1 regret to say), particularly in India, arc ill calculated to enable 
them to take care of lliemselves when released f^rom control ; but I think it would be 
very desirable to establish the European pensioners on the hills, where, by a little labour, 
they would, with their pensions, be enabled to live more comfortably, and to render their 
progeny a much more moral and useful race of beings than they are at present. 

If the question applies to the settlement of Europeans generally in India, I should say 
that the army would derive little benefit therefrom, as all the articles they consume are 
remarkably cheap, unless beer could be browed on terms which would enable the soldiers 
to drink it instead of ardent spirits, which have been the destruction of thousands. 

That Europeans with capital might settle in India to advantage there can be little 
doubt, because, with their skill and means, and with Native labour, they would improve 
ami increase most of the productions of the country. 

Q. 8. “What would be the probable effect of having the whole Indian army 
under one Governor and one Commander-in-chief^’ * 

The grevUcsl possible advantage would, in my opinion, accrue to the army by having 
the whole of it under one Governor and one Commander-in-chief. 

At present to the Madras army are issued — 


1st. General 
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1st. General orders by the Governor in Council at Madras, which apply to the King's as 
well as the Company’s troops. 

2dly. General orders by the Commander-in-chief in India, which apply to the King’s 
troops only, as he takes no cognizance of the Company’s troops at any Presidency but 
his own. 

3dly. The orders of the Commander-in-chief at the Presidency, applicable to the King’s 
troops only. 

4thly. General orders by the Commander-in-chief at the Presidency, applicable to the 
Company’s troops only. 

This creates such confusion as to require no mean ability to enable an officer to comprehend 
which applies to himself, particularly officers employed in command, who must identify 
themselves equally with the King’s and Company’s troops. 

With applications, representations, and reports, the same difficulty arises, and frequently 
before they reach their destination the subject is forgotten, or the object of it is no lunger 
of any moment. 

Ry having three Commanders-in-chief of the Company’s army, the system of the three 
Presidencies must always vary, and when those armies are united (which must always be 
the case in time of war), it is productive of the worst consequences, particularly with regard 
to allowances. 

Whereas if the control of the army of the three Presidencies were vested in the hands 
of one Governor and one Commander-in-chief, the same system would prevail throughout, 
and all orders would be much more promptly executed. 

This arrangement would only require a Lieutenant-governor and a Commander of the 
forces at each of the three Presidencies, the former would execute the orders of tho 
Governor, and the latter the orders of the Commander-in-chief, subject to the control of the 
Lieutenant-governor, by which means the Governor and tho Commander-in-chief of India 
would be released from the detail of a Presidency, which must materially interfere with their 
nioro extensive and important general duties. 

Q. 9. How far the existing system of Government direction and control, in so 
far as the same may depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enactment, is, 
in its influence on the army, productive of good or evil, as compared with any 
changes which have been or may be suggested as expedient, on grounds of efficiency, 
economy, and security?” 

The army in England is under the control of the civil authorities, therefore the same rule 
appears to me also to apply to the Indian army, in a general point of view, and all supplies 
must be drawn therefrom. 

The minute interference of the civil authorities with armies can never be productive of 
good, and there is no doubt but that there has been at some of the Presidencies much clash- 
ing between the high civil and military authorities in consequence, as well on military as 
civil questions, because, at tho same time that the Governors interfere with the detail of the 
army, the Commander-in-chief (from being in Council) frequently interferes with civil 
arrangements which lie as little within the province of his duty. 

Whereas with one Governor and one Commander-in-chief, the latter would receive his 
instructions from the former, and convey them to his Commanders of the forces, who would 
execute them under the sanction of the Lieutenant-governor, at the Presidency, to whose 
requisitions he would bo instructed at all times to attend. 

By releasing Commanders of the forces from forming a part of tho civil government, 
they need no longer be tied to the Presidency (which separates them entirely from their 
army); but they might reside in the centre of it, and visit every part of it daring the 
period of their command, from which it would derive incalculable benefit. 

THEO. PRITZLER, Major-general. 

3 I 
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(6.)— REPLY of Lieut.-general Sir W. KEIR GRANT, K. c. b., dated 27lh March 1832. 

Sir, 

WiT/ioUT adverting to the several points of the letter, which the official Rctnrns at the 
India House can alone accurately answer (such as the strength and distribution of the several 
arms of the military force at the three Presidencies), I proceed at once to the two points 
on which information seems to be most desired ; and these 1 consider to be the transfer of 
the Indian army to the Crown, and the economy with which it, and the establishment con- 
nected with it, are at present managed, or susceptible of being so. 

In regard to the transfer of the army to the Crown much valuable information may he 
obtained by reference to the discussions and minutes on this very point in the lime of the 
late Lord Cornwallis, previous to the Regulations which took place in 1796. The measure 
was then, as now, much desired by the home authorities, and in consequence the Indian 
Government called for the opinions of the commanding officers of Native regiments, and 
heads of staff departments « 

The opinions so collected were, it is understood, not favourable to the proposed transfer; 
nor is this to be wondered at, since the jealousies and apprehensions of the officers of the 
Indian army were naturally excited by the dread of sharing with others that patronage of 
which they, then as now, possess the exclusive enjoyment; and on the other hand, the 
Government were not prepared with any sketch as to how fur the changes necessarily 
consequent to a transfer should go. 

There can be little doubt, 1 imagine, that the Indian army would ultimately gain much 
(and the State would also gain) in the zeal, efficiency, subordination, and discipline of the 
troops by a transfer to the Crown; but then the measure must be guarded by many pre- 
cautionary checks, or the advantages of the change might be considerably impaired. 

The mischiefs that might arise (and which even at present do sometimes occur in cases of 
command) from the appointment of officers but little experienced in the country, or con- 
versant in the prejudices and language of the Natives, are more easily imagined than detail- 
ed ; but these might easily he guarded against by proper regulations, and ought strictly to 
be so under any arrangements for the future. 

No subaltern, for instance, should be allowed to enter a Native corps who had not served 
a certain period in India with a European regiment; and a still further period of service 
with a Native regiment in subordinate ranks should also he insisted on before he attained 
the command of a regiment; and no officer should he appointed to any command in India 
who had nut previously served with the Indian armies, as the proper management of troops 
in that country, whether European or Native, depends on the acquirement of some know- 
ledge and experience of the climate, country, and people. By attention to this point, the 
efficiency of the European and Native armies would be promoted. 

As the transfer would doubtless be regarded at first with no pleasurable feelings by the 
majority of the Company’s officers, it would be advantageous to hold out to them some 
prospect of advantage as likely to result to themselves from the measure; and here many 
suggest themselves, attended with but little expense to the State, and which would be 
considered a great boon by the army, for instance, the permission to exchange from colo- 
nial regiments with officers of corresponding rank in the King’s service who possessed the 
requisite experience and qualifications ; the recognition of their rank after quitting India ; 
their retiring pension to be on a scale of length of service, and not, as at present, contin- 
gent on the rank they may by chance have obtained (for promotion must always be un- 
equal and uncertain). These, and the permission to establish among themselves a retiring 
fund to accelerate promotion, would be of incalculable advantage to the service, as it would 
he the means (particularly the latter) of bringing forward to situations of command indi- 
viduals possessed of mental as M'ell as bodily energies, which now, from the slow rate of pro- 
motion, IS scarcely ever the case. 

In regard to the proportion of European officers with Native corps, the number as at 

present 
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present helonging to regiments would be adequate, were they not withdrawn to supply the 
different staff establishments ; but from the duties of the latter bein^ solely performed by 
regimental officers, it generally happens that not a third of tho officers belonging to a re- 
giment is ever actually present with it. The consequences are obvious ; a relaxed state of 
discipline, no connexion between the officer and sipahee, and dissatisfaction in the mind 
of the former from severer duties falling on him in consequence of the paucity of officers 
present. To this must be added a feeling universally prevalent, that from the number of 
officers withdrawn from regiments for staff duties, the few that remain with a corps con- 
sider the being so as a mark of degradation ; tho mind then becoming restless and discon- 
tented, duties are performed in a very solvenly manner, and every efibrt made to obtain 
some employment, which in many cases the officers with a King’s regiment would not 
accept. Such a state of things must be pregnant with evil to the service, and strongly 
points out the necessity of the duties of the Stud, Commissariat, Building department, 
and such like, being provided for by the formation of a separate class of people expressly 
educated for these branches ; or, if this be impracticable, that additional officers should be 
given to regiments to supply the vacancies of those withdrawn. 

There do not seem grounds to infer that, if the Company’s army were transferred to the 
Crown, any considerable saving of expense would ensue ; reduction in every department 
on the termination of hostilities has frequently been enforced with too strict a view to tem- 
porary saving, which saving a short experience has proved to have been dearly purchased 
by the increased expenditure consequent to sudden demands. 

In a country like India, constantly exposed to sudden political convulsions, the army 
should always be on such a footing in respect to number and equipment as to be capable of 
acting with promptitude and effect in any emergency. 

So many reductions have within the last ten years been enforced in India, as well in the 
number as the rates of pay, both in the army and establishments, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to conceive any further reduction practicable consistent with eflicicncy in the several 
departments. It is contended by many, that efficiency has already been sacrificed in the 
too ardent desire to economize, and which the occurrence of any disturbance would prove by 
the total inadequacy of (he means at hand to suppress it. From the great reduction in the 
strength of the several regiments, and the total abolition of local and provincial battalions, 
which formerly relieved the regiments of the line from tho police duties, the sipabcc has now 
no relief from duty ; there are never sufficient men off duty to relieve those that are on ; 
consequently, what is commonly called a weekly relief of guards is only an exchange of 
guards, by the party from one post moving to another, and so on in rotation. 

The effects of such a system on the discipline of any army must be obvious, and particu- 
larly so on one constituted as is the Indian army. 

It might be of importance to ascertain, by reference to the India House, the reduction 
of force which has taken place in the three Presidencies within the last five years. The 
amount, I am sure, would exceed belief, and instantly excite alarm, whether the present 
diminished force would be adequate to preserve the peace of the country, much less be avail- 
able for any active oflensivc operations, should such be required. But it has ever been the 
system in India (though experience proves the error) to recruit with a lavish hand, and at 
an immense expense, on every probability of hostilities; the occasion over, the force so 
raised and disciplined is, with as lavish a hand, discharged, and either enter into the ser- 
vice of some Native power, or form themselves into predatory bands, and become the 
nucleus of Piiidarree hordes. The men discharged on the redaction of the army after 
Lord Lake’s campaigns in 1803-4 and 1805, became the Pindarrccs which caused the cam- 
paigns of the Marquess of Hastings in 1818-19. A policy so short-sighted as this, so 
composed of shifts and expedients, can never be calculated to impress our own subjects 
with respect, or those hostile to us with that salutary dread of our power, which, if neces- 
sary in any country, is doubly so in India. It should never he lost sight of, that the 
British power in India hangs on the ** breath of opinion,” and to support that opi- 
nion in full vigour, no sacrifice should be considered too great if the country he worth 

retaining ; 
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retaining ; but it cannot be concealed, that the system pursued for some years has not 
been calculated to produce this elTect ; it rather implies that we consider our possession of 
the country as of short duration, and are resolved to extract as much as possible from it 
fur that period without consideration of the consequences. 

It is not contended that the Civil and Military establishments are not expensive and bur- 
thensomo to the country, and may constitute an obstacle to those financial reforms by which 
the prosperity of the country might be promoted, and the condition of the people improved. 
The judicious reduction of the civil expenses by the more general employment of officers 
in political stations would be advantageous; and the gradual employment of Natives in 
ci\il situations has been already recommended by those on whose judgment and experience 
the greatest reliance may be placed, f See Evidence of Mr. Elphinstono before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords.) 

There may also be means by which the charges in the Military department may be 
reduced without injuring the efficiency of the service. The incorporation of the Ordnance 
department would ronstiliite a material saving of expense in the Military department. 
Another resource might he found in the arrangements for the settlement of European 
soldiers in the country after a certain period of service, instead of sending Europeans to 
Europe. Situations might be appropriately selected where they might bo encouraged to 
settle. The same privilege might be extended to the officers, and it might he politic to hold 
out a specific advantage to officers and soldiers, whether European or Native, by allowing 
them, as a reward for long services in India, to occupy a certain extent of land. Many 
European officers would thus be induced to settle ; and if they had not served long enough 
to acquire pensions, they might be allowed to settle on application, receiving a premium in 
lieu of half-pay, or on retirement, under similar regulations to those which have been made 
for encouraging half-pay officers to settle on the King’s colonies. These measures would be 
the means of securing to the country many valuable subjects possessed of real experience, 
and whose influence would be exerted to support the Government in any emergency. 
Promotion in the army would thus be accelerated, and officers, who are now discontented, 
would be reconciled by the prospects and resources thus opened to them ; their general 
employment in political, and even in civil situations, would also be very encouraging to 
them, us it would be beneficial to the service. 

The privilege to Native officers and soldiers, as a reward for their services, of holding 
lands free of rent, would be congenial in some respects to their habits and ideas, as it was 
a practice under the Native Governments to reward services by conferring jaggheres, or the 
transfer daring life of the revenue of certain lands. 

Native soldiers are entitled to pensions after certain periods of service; and the privilege 
of holding lands within the British territories, free of assessment, would be a considerable 
boon when regiments are reduced, and eflectually prevent them from entering the Native 
armies, or forming predatory bands. Certain duties of police might be required from them 
in return for the concession. 

In support of the opinion that an incorporation of the armies, and the general employ- 
ment of dfficers of bo& services, would promote their efficiency, and be productive of the 
advantage I have anticipated, it may be useful to advert to the effect of this incorporation 
on several detached services where the troops have been so organized and employed. In 
the maritime expeditions formed for the conquest of the French and Dutch settlements a 
joint staff was employed, and also in the expedition against the Arab pirates in the Persian 
Gulf. During all these operations the utmost zeal and harmony prevailed. In Java, where 
the King’s and Company’s troops where thus employed together for several years, until the 
restoration of that island to the Dutch, the best spirit prevailed ; all jealousies subsided, 
and as none of the Company’s civil servants were employed, the reforms in the administra- 
tion of the country were chiefly eflected by a number of intelligent officers taken from both 
services, and who rapidly acquired a knowledge of the language and customs of the country, 
and who filled, with great credit to themselves, nearly all the most responsible and impor- 
tant civil and political stations. 

In 
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In regard to the internal economy of the army, I do not think it would be advisable to 
incorporate the Native regiments of the different Presidencies, or to require them generally 
to serve beyond the territories in which they were raised. Their temporary removal in 
time of war is not liable to the same objection ; and they have been found to volunteer 
readily for active service even in maritime expeditions. 

It would be attended with public advantage in time of war if brevet rank were conferred 
upon ofljcers in India as in Europe for distinguished services in the field ; for at present the 
Cummunder-in-cliief has no means of rewarding oflicers for their gallantry in the field, but by 
some paltry staff appointment, for which perhaps the individual is totally unfit; thus taking 
him from his profession, to which he is an ornament, and placing him where the pecuniary 
advantages are a paltry return for his devoted zeal in face of the enemy. 

It is so obvious that the placing the whole of the military patronage of the army at the 
disposal of the Commander-in-chief, who is to lead it into the field, and is responsible for its 
equipment and efficiency, that I shall not enter into any argument to prove what must be so 
evident to the Honourable Hoard. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Bath, 27th March 1832. W. KEIR GRANT, Lieutenant-general. 
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(7.) — REPLY of Lieut.-colonel COLEBROOKE, received 4th May 1832. 

Sir, 

I RKGRKT that (he duties which have engaged me since my return to this country have 
prevented me from giving earlier attention to (he subjects which the Commissioners for the 
Adairs of India have been pleased to refer to me. 

As an officer of the King’s service, I was engaged in the discharge of various military 
and political duties in different parts of India, between the years 1805 and 1821. I served 
with the Madras army during the disturbances in 1809; I accompanied the expedition to 
Java in 1811, where the troops of Bengal and Madras were employed, and 1 served till 
1810 on the general staff of that island. 1 served afterwards with the Bengal army in the 
Pindarree war, and with the Bombay troops in subsequent operations in the Cuncan and 
in the Persian Gulf. 

In the course of these services, my attention has been generally drawn to tlie various 
subjects referred to in your letters, and 1 conceive that I shall most satisfactorily meet tho 
views of the Commissioners by stating the most material observations which have occurred 
to me, and without referring specifically to the questions which have been proposed. 

As our political ascendancy in India has been the immediate consequence of the successe.s 
of our arms, and still essentially depends on the character and efficiency of our forces, I 
will explain shortly the principle on which 1 consider these to have been upheld. 

The discipline and economy of the Indian army has been essentially modelled on that of 
the European troops, modified by the peculiar habits and prejudices of the Natives. 

In our early contests with the French in India the Native troops were not so regularly 
organized as they since have been, and their efficiency has grown up with the attention 
bestowed on them, and with the respect in which they have been held. I believe it is 
generally admitted, that tho condition of the Native soldier is so highly estimated throughout 
India, that no difficulty has been found in recruiting the armies in the territories of the 
Native princes. The Hindus and Mahomodans have each their peculiarities, but have 
both a predilection for the military profession ; they retain a traditional recollection of the 
services of their corps, and venerate the names of their most distinguished officers, and of 
those commanders, whether of the King’s or Company’s service, who have established 
claims to their respect. I believe that the character of most oflicers is narrowly scrutinized 
by them, and that their enterprise and exertions are generally proportioned to their con- 
fidence in and attachment to their leaders. 


rr.V-IL'pIy 
of Lifut.-i oliiiH'I 
Coli’liruokr, 
4th Muy lH:t2. 
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Althoiigl) (lie Natives are susceptible of strong aftacliments, they have also strong pre- 
judices, and wo must not lose sight of the principle on which they have been induced to 
submit to our authority. 

TJio prejudices of the Mahomcdans and Hindus have been manifested in two important 
occasions. At the period of the mutiny at Vellore, the Madras army was chiefly composed 
of Miisselmen ; and when the Bengal sepoys mutinied in Java, they were for the most part 
Hindus. The discipline of both armies has been improved by the admixture of the two 
classes; they neutralize the prejudices of each other, and are united by discipline in stricter 
dcpcndance on their oflTicers. In Ceylon, whore the inhabitants are almost exclusively 
Hindus or Bhudists, it has been found necessary to raise corps of CaflVes and Malays, who 
do not profess the religion of the country. 

The European oflicers of the army in India acquire a great degree of intelligence and 
experience from the detached and desultory services on which they are employed^ and the 
responsible situations in which they are often placed at an early age. 

After the conquest of Java, it was found impossible to administer the country with the 
aid of the Dutch civil servants, who were attached to their corrupt system, and the reforms 
that were introduced were for the most part carried into elfect by the officers, who were 
selected from the corps serving in the island, who had rapidly acquired the language of the 
country, and whose intelligence and zeal were in many instances conspicuous. It is proper 
to observe also, that the indiscriminate employment of the King’s and Company’s officers, 
as well on the general staff as in duties of a civil and political nature, produced a spirit of 
cordiality and co-operation in the highest degree conducive to tho public interests. During 
a period of six years that I served in Java, these distinctions were entirely lost sight of, 
and I had subsequent opportunities of witnessing the same clfect when oflicers of the difler- 
ent services were employed on the same staff. In India the officers of the Native army 
look too much to exclusive employment on the general staff; and when so employed, are 
mainfuined on the strength of their corps. At the same time many intelligent and experi- 
enced officers of the King’s army are kept with their corps, whose service with the armies in 
Europe would have rendered their assistance in the highest degree useful in organizing 
those of India. 

The internal discipline of the European and Native regiments has been maintained by 
pursuing very different systems. 

Excepting when required for duty, the Natives are but little interfered with by their 
officers; they live in lines of temporary buildings with their families, and according to their 
own habits. The Europeans are generally cooped up in barracks or fortresses, and the 
characters of the best men are often brought down to the level of the worst. The dis- 
couragement to their marriages with the Natives is unjust and impolitic. Where the Euro- 
pean soldiers form connexions with Native women, and live out of barracks, they are 
generally remarkable for their good coViduct, sobriety, and attention to their duties. These 
women arc faithful to them, and arc serviceable attendants in the field. Their children 
would form a most valuable class, if properly attended to, and would make good soldiers. 
From the prejudices against them, I have heard of instances where half-caste children have 
been adopted by the Native officers and soldiers, and brought up as Maliomedans. The 
Native widows of European soldiers should be pensioned, as all others now are. These 
connexions w^ould have a tendency to break down the prejudices of the European soldiery, 
and would enable them, when superannuated, to become useful settlers in the country. 

In providing for the gradual incorporation of the European and Native armies, it is not 
necessary to disturb (he present constitution of the services, further than to assimilate as 
far as possible the Regulations applying to them, and to allow of exchanges from one service 
to the other. As an officer of the King’s service can exchange, under certain limitations, 
from the infantry to the cavalry, so might officers of the European and Native regiments be 
allowed to exchange, with the understanding that no officer should be appointed to a Native 
regiment who did not understand the Hindustance language, that a field officer should 

have 
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have served at least three years, and a captain two years, with a Native corps in subordinate 
ranks. Officers of both services should bo eligible to the general staff of the army, and the 
separate staff of the Kind’s troops should he abolished. All officers appointed to the stuff 
should understand the Native languages; but there could bo no objection to encouragement 
being given to the Native officers and soldiers to learn the English language. 

Officers of the Native army should have permanent rank in the King’s service, and be 
eligible to servo in other parts of the world, where they would acquire experience in their 
profession. 

All European officers and soldiers who have actually served for twenty years in India, 
should be allowed to retire upon pensions, but which should not be regulated by the rank 
they may have obtained in the service. These pensions should be payable in India or in 
Europe. 

I have known instances where officers of the King’s service have returned to England 
with their regiments, after being employed more than twenty in India, but who were 

excluded from any advantages of retirement enjtiyed by the officers of the Company’s army. 

I have understood that, in the case of some officers of the 24th Dragoons, their claim was 
brought under the consideration of the Court of Directors by Lord Hastings, but 1 have no 
knowledge of the particulars. 

In admitting the officers of both services to the general staff, they should invariably he 
taken off the strength of their regiments while holding such situations, without prejudice, 
however, to their promotion. 

Political and civil situations should be expressly open to officers of the army on the same 
conditions. When troops were actually employed, casualties in the field should be filled 
up by the promotion of the officers who were present with their corps. 

The incorporations of the Ordnance services would constitute an important part of the 
general arrangement. The European artillery and engineer corps at each of the Presi- 
dencies would form a separate battalion or division, and the officers of corresponding ranks 
might be allowed to exchange with those of the royal artillery engineers, without any 
limitation or restriction. The rule of promotion in each service being otherwise unchanged, 
the officers employed in the Civil department of the Ordnance in India being subject to the 
same rule that would he applied in the case of those who were appointed to other civil 
situations. By the principle of exchanges, the services of many valuable officers of the 
Indian service would be preserved and extended to other quarters, who now retire from ill 
health, or after acquiring a claim of pensions. 

The soldiers of the artillery battalions in India might be formed at Woolwich, and the 
opportunity would be favourable for incorporating the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich with the establishment at Addiscombe. Formerly the cadets for the Company’s 
artillery and engineers were educated with those of the King’s service, and a connexion 
was thus early formed between the officers of the two services, the advantages of which I 
have had occasion to witness and appreciate. 

The institution at Addiscombe is understood to have an advantage, in being established 
in some degree upon the model of the French ''Ecole Militaire,” the cadets being edu- 
cated for the diflerent branches of the service, and those who have made the greatest 
proficiency being appointed to the artillery and engineers. 

It would be very desirable if such a principle could he introduced into an incorporated 
establishment. The cadets as at present would defray the expense of their own education. 
The advantages of instructing them at Woolwich would be considerable, being the head- 
quarters of the royal artillery, and in the neighbourhood of the Arsenal, where professional 
studies may be practically as well as theoretically pursued. Amongst the advantages to 
be derived from gradually incorporating the armies, would be the employment of experienc- 
ed officers in command of stations and divisions, who were equally acquainted with the 
economy and management of European and Native troops. 

Tho 
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The want of this knowledge in officers otherwise distinguished has often produced ill 
consequences us well to the .Europeans as to the Indians. 

The sifuution of the Native oiFicers of sepoy battalions is in many respects peculiar, as 
they are promoted entirely from the ranks. 

The future appointment of Native gentlemen in common with Europeans as officers of 
the Native army will gradually supersede the necessity of maintaining a distinct class of 
.subordinate Native officers ; hut no other provision could at present be made than for their 
admission as candidates for commissions when duly qiialitied. 

The restriction imposed upon persons of colour, who are otherwise in all respects quali- 
fied, is impolitic and absurd; some distinguished officers of this class might be named, and 
there are often instances where brothers are of different complexion, and where one has 
received an appointment, while the other has not been deemed eligible. 

European officers as well as soldiers should be allowed to settle in India ; and, 
adverting to the arrangements which have been made for encouraging officers of the 
King’vS service to settle in the American and Australian colonies, some advantages, on 
the same principle, might be held out to officers and soldiers, whether European or 
Native, as a reward of their services : they might be permitted to occupy lands free from 
the annual payment of quit-rent, the amount of the concession being regulated according 
to length of service. 

The practice of the Mogul Government in granting jaffhirp.s, or transferring the 
reviMiues of lands to individuals in consideration of their services, is analogous to this 
mode of recompense, and would be an enviable distinction in the estimation of the 
Nalive soldiers. 

It would also remove a difficulty opposed to the effective occupation of land by a class 
of Europeans who are well calculated to improve the country. 

By these arrangements promotion in the Indian army would be accelerated, and some 
prospects would be held out to those whose views might lead them to remain in the 
country, while those who wished to remove from it might be able to do so with advantage 
to themselves and to the service. 

The incorporation of the establishments would lead to a great reduction of expense, 
as well as to the efficiency and good spirit of the army ; and the security of the British 
possessions would be strengthened by the settlement of retired officers and soldiers in 
India. 

It may he a question how far it may be practicable to devise a plan for the gradual 
reduction of the Indian army by the formation of colonies or settlements at some of the 
military stations, where large bodies of troops are no longer required in providing for 
the general defence. The extent of the buildings at those stations would facilitate the 
formation of such settlements where the European and Native soldiers might desire to 
establish themselves with their families. 

There are many stations in India where the climate would be extremely favourable to 
Europeans ; but when they had become acclimated, they might prefer to settle in other 
situations. 

With exception of the cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the settlements found 
at some of the principal military stations are the only ones which have hitherto grown 
up in British India ; and if these had enjoyed the same institutions, and had not been sub- 
ject to the restrictions imposed on the settlement of Europeans, they might have 
rivalled those wealthy and populous communities, and have conferred incalculable 
advantages on the country. A large Native population has in this manner been drawn 
to Cawnpore, which was at one time a village of no importance. The origin of the 
cities and towns of the Mogul empire may often be traced to similar causes. The 
rapidity ol ihcir rise and decline may be attributed to those revolutions, which have 
successively removed the seats of authority, and led to the formation of large military 

camps 
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camps and cantonments. The iMalioinedans, altlioiigli they are much less nnmerous than 
the Hindus, and extremely hostile to thorn, retained their power for centuries fVoiii hein^' 
more concentrated. Superior advanta'>'e$ migl»t he derived from the rormatioii of European 
settlements, which, like the free towns in the Middle Ajij^es, would gradually impart the 
henotit of improved arts and institutions to the country at lar^e. while they gave stability to 
the Government. 

I have the honour, &c. 

W. M. S. COLEBROOKE. 


(8.) — REPIiY of Lieutenant-colonel De IIAVILLAND, dated Guernsey, July 7, 1832. 

Right Honourable Sirs, 

T IIAVK the honour to slate, that I am now at leisure to attend the East-Tndia Com- 
mittee of Parliament, whenever called upon ; and to deliver to them such opinions and 
informal ion^ as my experience may enable me to give, to any point siibmitteil, as con- 
nected with the military or other service in which I have been engaged under the East- 
ludia Company. 

I have chielly served in the Engineer department, and have been employed in all its 
bninclios ; the Military, in peace and uar; the Public and Civil; the Revenue and 
Hydraulic; and, when vested with the charge of each or either of them, have endea- 
voured to make myself master of the subject, never losing the occasion of conveying to 
the higher aulliorities all such information as Would lead to a right understanding of the 
present state of things; the defects of the existing system; the occurring evils, accom- 
panied by suggestions for prospective improvements, tending to the general good of 
tlie people; the prosperity of the country; and llic more immediate advantages of its 
Government. 

No braneb of tbo military service, it appears to me, can be made more subservient to these 
objects than the engineer corps, properly organized ; and no department has, I think, been 
more neglected, and left in a more helpless state, than that has been, from its original coii- 
stitnliuii, on military principles, about (10 years ago; a neglect which is attributable to a 
variety of concomitant circumstances, in the which the jealousy of other departments may 
be considered as having bad a place. I liad the honour to set them forth at large, when last 
1 was at the head of that arm on the Madras establishment, in a Report which 1 submitted to 
that (lovernment ; and as a printed copy of that Report"^ accompanies this letter, 1 shall 
here refer to the subject only in general terms. 

The principal source of those disadvantages and disqiialilications curiscs out of its 
having (the corps of engineers) no man forming a hodij of soldiers under their immediate 
command ; for 1 do not consider the late attachment of a corps of pioneers to the en- 
gineer skeleton as in any degree answering the purpose of sucli a body. They are not a 
constituent part of the corps in ellect or in reality; they still remain a body of unarmed 
men, which any momentary expediency may again detach from that corps ; and while 
with it, they are placed under the command and control of a captain, in apparent exclu- 
sion of the senior oflicer’s, or the field oflicer’s authority, which temls to cast on those 
higher ranks an appearance of contempt and disrespect, and may frec|iiciilly, especially 
on field service, lead to those senior oflicers being placed in the back ground to favour 
this junior inclividnal, to their prejudice, and to the hurt of the service, as has too often 
occurred, however contrary it is to every principle of subordination, and to military eti- 
cjnetle and practice. 

In iny Report 1 explained Uiat the state of things 1 had described, as relating to the 
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above para^^raph, had on more occasions than one deprived the corps, after an arduous 
campai^m (in which it had suffered as much, or more, than any other corps in the army), 
of its .share in those honours which have been vouchsafed to the Company’s army gene- 
rally by Jlis Majesty ; and it is to be feared it may too often a^ain recur if the attachment 
of the pioneers continues, as it now does, exclusively under the command of a subordi- 
nate oflicer. Nor is it a mutter of less regret that, far advanced as wo are in the JOth 
century, those men should follow the army, and stand on its Returns as rank and file, with- 
out being armed and accoutred sufficiently well to be their own protectors, and to guard 
their own stores, at least against predatory horse. 

I now proceed to a view of the corps on the peace establishment. It is shown, in my 
Report, that no part of the army earns its wages so serviceably and so eflectually as the 
engineers, by reason of their being so variously employed in the several departments of 
the service ; and however numerous the establishment might be, it might always be em- 
ployed advantageously, aud to the defraying of its own expenses, while the other arms 
of our military force are, as it were, lying comparatively idle at a heavy expense to 
Government, merely to bo ready in case of need. This is not said in disparagement of 
other corps, but simply to show that the increase or redaction of the Engineer depart- 
ment, or the promotion of its officers, should not strictly be regulated by that which takes 
place in the other branches of the military service, becau.se that corps stands affected by 
circumstances which do not govern, or apply to the rest ; and nevertheless it has fre- 
quently occurred, that rather than give it superior advantages, in virtue of its uninter- 
rupted utility, it has obviously been left in the back ground ; aud it is a matter of lament 
to them, that the jealousy of others, or motives inexplicable, havo led the authorities at 
home, on other occasions besides, to discourage and mortify that corps, and to disregard 
the representations made to them in its behalf. As a proof of such discouragement at 
home, it may be urged, that the only two situation.s to which they (at home) might per- 
haps, in concurrence with the artillery, have legitimately aspired have been filled by 
officers of other corps to their prejudice. 

Among the duties upon which the engineers are employed, when not required for active 
service, may rank uppermost the Revenue and Irrigation department, upon which the 
prosperity of the country and the welfare of its inhabitants so much depend. And this 
branch of the public service is capable of improvement to an unlimited extent ; but 
hitherto the total insufficiency of the tank establishment has prevented any material pro- 
gress being made in such improvement, at the same time that the local Governments have 
not given so much attention to that object, or to their officers so much encouragement and 
support therein as they merited ; nor have the latter been honoured with that confidence 
which the general success of their works should have ensured to them, and which is indis- 
pensable in that stupendous department. 

Hitherto, indeed, the officers of 'that establishment, thinly scattered over extensive 
regions, have scarcely had leisure, besides attending to the repairs most urgently called 
for, to extend their consideratiun.s to the adoption of a general system which would gra- 
dually effect a remedy of those evils which arc consequent on the ignorance of past ages, 
when irrigation was trained along, as it were, artlessly, or at .least governed by incidental 
circumstances more than by principles of science ; much less have they been able to lay 
down permanent plans for economising the waters which in unfavourable seasons flow 
scarcely, or to restrict those waters, when brought in the midst of cultivation, to the less 
fertile areas, whereby to devote the maxvnum of land round each village to the influence 
of that irrigation. Hiey have in fact as yet hut felt their way along, contemplating that 
which aforetimes had been so imperfectly done ; but from w^ant of numbers (not for lack 
of talent or good disposition) they have not been able to open new sources for fertilization ; 
sources so innumerable, and at present so easy of access. When, in former days, the 
strifes of pcjity chiefs, and even of villages, limited each to its own circumscribed district, 
no extensive plan could be undertaken, and if it could, the means might have been want- 
ing ; but the case is now altered; our rule is universal; our possessions, as it were, 
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unlimited; our knowledge, as ouil means, e(|iial to any undertaking. Thero is but one 
interest in the country, and that interest should be exerted to its general improvement; 
there is no venture; no speculation in it; the return is certain, and that, too, almost 
iinmcdiule ; but 1 go further; humanity demands it. What better means can be devised to 
prevent a recurrence of famine or scarcity, which have been too frequent in those countries I 

Connected with the above subject, and also of high importance, is the formation of 
canals for commercial purposes. Several lines have been proposed in various reports to 
Government, hut hitherto its attention has not apparently been given to the subject. The 
irrigation canals and the commercial communications might be assisting to each other ; 
and where such connexion was impracticable, railways (of easy construction in that country) 
might with advantage be laid. 

On the whoh‘, one general principle should be kept in view, that as mnch of the 
waters w’hicli fall from the heavens as possible should be kept from running into the sea^ 
and, where practicable, stored up among the hills where the rivers take their rise, to bo 
economically distributed afterwards into the minor reservoirs as occasion might require. 
It is not necessary here to state where such works might be advantageously constructed. 
The local engineer officers will soon discover fit places, provided they be well seconded 
by the collector and the other authorities of the district, and their reports be nut too 
readily disregarded. 

In the execution of all these works, the class of tank diggers will he profitably subjected* 
to the direction of that corps, their industrious and laborious habits turned to the best 
advantage, and the convicts in the various gaols of the country made equally contrihutive 

the general good of the public weal. These various aids, under proper regulation 
and scientific arrangements would yield to the country a result in the amount of labour 
of considerable importance, which, from not having been sufficiently considered, is neither 
understood nor duly appreciated. 

Long as wc have been in possession of our Indian territories, few public roads have yet 
been formed ; and of those which have been attempted, most have cither been imperfectly 
executed or have proved altogether a failure. 

Our ports and coasts have scarcely ever. been attended to; and that country would be 
diflerent from every oilier in the civilized world, if in it they were not susceptible of 
improvement ; but what little has been done has, by its success, been encouraging to do 
more. The defence of the town of Madras against a raging sea was efiectually secured 
under difficult circumstances ; and the tunnel constructed under the surf to discharge the 
fetid waters of that town has had a most satisfactory effect. Something has also been done 
lately, though but on a limited scale, to the Paumbam passage of the sea between the 
main and the island of Ceylon. This work, most essential to the commercial interests, was 
suggested ten or twelve years ago, but adopted lukewarmly, and procrastinated chiefly, it 
would appear, from the want of superintending officers. 

To enumerate all that might be done in India, within the scope of that useful corps, 
would be an endless tusk ; tlicre arc few parts of that country lliat do not afford opportu- 
nities for the exercise of its science and energies. 

Reverting more immediately to the military province of that department, a few words 
may be said on the condition of our fortresses and depots. Except at the Presidency 
itself, none are kept up in a fit condition of defence; and if some repair is annually bestow- 
ed on them, it is grudgingly done, and barely to keep them from total decay. 

All these and many other useful works, hitherto grossly neglected or altogether totally 
disregarded, might by this time have been brought to a state of considerable perfection, if 
this corps had from time to lime been duly encouraged, increased and upheld under suitable 
regulations. 

One subject more must be brought to notice as immediately connected with that branch 
of the service, namely, the Survey department. When the Company had incurred a 

large 
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lar^c expense to erect an establislimcut at Addiscombe, which had avowedly for its prin- 
cipal object the mathematical and technical education of candidates for its engineer and 
artillery service, and that, as a sine qua ncm, it was required that all those destined for 
the engineers, and who, on examination, had proved themselves well qualified thereto, 
should be sent first to the Chatham depot, and afterwards to attend the trigonometrical 
surveys which were in progress throughout the United Kingdom ; in short, to acquire the 
art and practical knowledge which would enable them thereafter to apply with advantage 
that theory which had been taught them at the Company’s seminary. When these pre- 
vious measures were taken, as observed before, at considerable expense, it was natural 
for that corps to hope that, however neglected they appeared hitherto to have been, they 
would in future be placed under more favourable circumstances ; and that it would not 
be long ere an efficient corps of soldiers would bo placed at their command, to exercise 
the practice they had learned at Chatham, in the want of which the officers themselves 
might soon forget it; nor could they doubt but that when surveys should be required, 
they should have the preference. But on the contrary, they havo been allowed to con- 
tinue for along series of years a mere skeleton, and to be held up in general estimation 
as an useless body, in field service at least, and ridiculed as such, — a condition so fully 
exemplified in the case which occurred some years ago, when the Coinmander-in-chief of 
the Madras army was called upon to head it against the enemies of tlie country, and that, 
^surrounded as ho was by the whole of the general staff of that army, he was pleased to 
appoint a young subaltern of that corps to be his commanding field engineer, when, out 
of two field officers and nine captains then present for duty, he might so easily have 
selected one of higher rank no less qualified for the task than desirous and anxious to 
undertake it. Nor is it a matter of little mortification to know that laurels were reaped 
on that occasion by the corps, and to this day remain unrequited by royal favour, in con- 
se(|uoncc of the want of rank in the officer commanding it. In like manner, with regard 
to the Survey branch, the engineer corps of all the Presidencies have had to contemplate 
the appointment of a surveyor-jfoncral, twice over, bestowed on other officers than tlicrn- 
selvos ; in the one case out of the cavalry, in the other out of the infantry, who had not 
been prepared thereto at the Company’s expense in England ; and on this latter point, 
this treatment seemed to derive additional aggravation out of this circumstance, that the 
appointment of surveyor-general of India was understood to form a part of the Court 
of Directors' patronage, who so well knew the object and intention of .the seminary and 
practical establish men ts at home. 

On the present strength, distribution, and organization of the several branches of the 
military force of the three Presidencies, I cannot give much information at present, as I 
have left India so many years, and that such arrangements must necessarily depend on 
the condition of the times, as regards the politics of the conutry particularly, and gene- 
rally those of Europe. They have, however, appeared well devised and conducted 
through a long series of years, under the general superintendence of the Superior 
(iovernment and the attention of the subordinate establishments of the different Presiden- 
cies of India. But it is essential to the permanence of our rule over that empire that we 
should never be lulled into a thlse security by a temporary condition of peace, so far as to 
allow any extensive district to remain undefended, or to be without disposable forces sta- 
tioned on convenient points, to be ready for immediate movement, wherever necessity may 
require the presence of such forces, not only to meet the external enemy, but to keep 
in subordination the turbulent spirits, which might, by conspiracy or otherwise, place in 
danger the allegiance of the various nations and people over whom our inlluence is now 
extended. 

On the constitution of the army in general, I have but few observations to make. The 
efficiency of our military force, both European and Native, is indispensable : its prowess 
and success in the acquirement and in the maintenance of our pussessious in India, afford 
ample, evidence of the truth of the assertion. Willi respect to the European part, little 
need be said, since, exclusive of the artillery and a few regiments of infantry, that force 
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is composed of regiments in His Majesty’s sorvice, and that the Company’s artillery and 
infantry arc generally governed and disciplined under the same rules as obtained in His 
Majesty’s army. 

The Native force likewise is subject to the same arrangements, and, generally speak- 
ing, to the same military law; hut it requires considerable attention to its peculiar dis- 
position and wants, arising out of the diflerent religious tenets which pervade their 
ranks, and the consequent prejudices by which they are more or less influenced ; and, 
therefore, it behoves the Governments upon whom the protection of those troops depend 
to keep a constant eye on them ; and while, on the one hand, order is to be preserved 
among them by a strict hut a well-administered military discipline, they are to be in- 
dulged, when it may. be done with prudence and safety, to strengthen them in their alle- 
giance to our interests, and stimulated by suitable encourageinent and prospects of dis- 
tinction and remuneration for exemplary conduct and services. 

To this end much has already been done; and the condition of Native oflicers and 
soldiers has been much meliorated from time to time, when opportunities have pre> 
sented themselves. 

To a continuance of such consideration these additional suggestions are offered : That 
Uis Majesty should be prayed to establish an order of merit for them ; and that if it were 
thought advisable in other respects, it would enhance the honour conferred if sneh order 
could he brought in as a specific class in the existing military order of the Bath ; and 
that these honours be conferred by titles of analogous import to those usually bestowed 
by Native princes on their distinguished officers. Native officers, thus distinguished, 
would be proud of the honour of participating with their European officers in the pre- 
eminent favours of llis gracious Majesty. 

A few words may be said on the discipline of that branch of the army. In revising 
the articles of war, it might ho of importance to the service, as well as to the adminis- 
tration of justice, that in some respects a distinction should be made between the Euro- 
pean and the Native. The habits of the sepoy are so widely diflerent from those of the 
European soldier, that the same rule can scarcely be expected to suit both, or that on 
both branches the same punishments should be indiscriminately inflicted. 

As it cannot be for the advantage of any military service that men should continue in it 
beyond a certain age, and that it can never be prudent, in that country especially, to 
turn oir those who arrive at that ago without some epiployment or provision, it appears in- 
cumbent on the local authorities to seek such employment as would be suited to them, 
and would secure the object in view on principles of economy. Besides the various civil 
branches of the service into which many might be taken, the Police department seems 
peculiarly well adapted to the acquired turn of mind and the disciplined spirit of the Native 
officer and soldier. 

Under such auspices, under the tempered rule of our Governments, and a strict regard 
to their religion and prejudices, vouchsafed to them under solemn treaties repeatedly en- 
tered into with the Native princes, we need not fear the allegiance of our Native army ; and 
we may trust implicitly on the strength of their arm, the result of their personal courage, 
and of their persevering habits to toil and hardship, when brought to the field side by side 
with our own troops, for the defence of the Indian empire. 

With respect to the oflicers attached to that branch. It may be said as a general prin- 
ciple, that since their numbers are proportionally few (in consequence of there being 
Native officers besides them), they should, as much as possible, be effective in their 
several ranks ; and to the obtaining of that object, some expedient should from lime to 
time be devised to make extra promotion when the usual routine did not bring men to 
their several ranks within the age suited to them. The late promotion of colonels bad 
some tendency to that point: but perhaps it had been wiser to have regulated the pro- 
motion so as to have ensured a greater number of field officers being with their corps, 
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tlmn tniglii lie expected from the circumstance of the colonel being able to retire and remain 
at home at his pleasure. 

Without making the sale of commissions general, \rhich would be destructive of the 
fiinrlamental principle of the service, permission to sell out, under established rules, 
might be granted from time to time, for a definite period, as has been done at home, in 
the Ordnance department. It does not appear that exchanges from one corps to another, 
ns some have sngge.sted, would answer a good purpose, much less from llis Majesty’s 
service to the Company’s ; because such measures would militate against the first desi- 
dcratiin with the latter, that the Native oiTicers and men should long know, revere, and 
be attached to their European officers ; and reciprocally that these, from a knowledge 
of their men’s tempers and habits, should find a real interest in protecting them, and in 
keeping them under wholesome subordination. To the same end must be recommended 
and by the strongest terms, the extension of regimental rank, which now stops at the 
major, to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and for such extension many other arguments may 
he urged, as connected with the command and the discipline of the army. 

On the good spirit and disposition of the European officers and men in that country to- 
wards their Sovereign, their Honourable Masters, or their country at large, it would be 
absurd even to raise a doubt. The history of India is their history ; and if a few clouded 
days have passed over their reputation in the course of revolving years, the pages recording 
them may he scrutinized, and whatever may have been their faults under the goadings and 
privations of temporary maladministration, infidelity to their Sovereign and their country 
will not he found among tlieni. 

On the question of separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, and the probable 
consequences of bringing the whole directly under the authority of Ministers and the esta- 
blishments of the Crown, it may not he expected that 1 shall speak very extensively, as 
that consideration seems to belong to men who have been in higher departments than that 
in which I have been placed ; hut if to an attentive consideration in my subordinate sphere, 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis, of the results which might follow such a change, may he 
attributed any importance, I would say, that from the moment the Company loaes its army 
it will lose its influence over the whole country. The Asiatic cannot understand that 
respect or veneration is due to, or protection to be had from, any authority, any prince, any 
ruler, any agent who possesses not the power of enforcing its rule ; and that power, to have 
its elfect on the Native mind, must he absolute and immediate, woX, borrowed or delegated 
from higher authority, more particularly so when that authority continues at so great a 
distance. The Governments of India would then be considered, or would he so very soon, 
mure as agents than as rulers. But a greater evil, and perhaps a more immediate one, 
w'onid he the indiscriminate appoiotnient of officers coming from other parts of the world 
to the Indian regiments, which sooner or later would follow, to the ultimate overthrow of 
our power in the East. The allcgiauCc and attachment of file Native soldiers will never be 
secured if their European officers arc not brought up with them, if they are not, by a long 
acquaintance, taught to rely on them for protection as well as ^r loading them to honour 
in the field ; and no means to effect that great end can be devised if the Indian service he 
not, in the first instance, kept completely separated from the oilier parts of Ilis Majesty’s 
service, who may with advantage he employed in every other part of the world, except the 
Native force of our Indian empire; and such separation in our military service will never 
he completely eflected but by keeping it under the immediate rule of the East-India Com- 
pany, or other distinct Government, having an intimate and direct interest in the prosperity 
of those realms, which, however anomalous it may appear in the history of the world, is 
nevertheless an essential quality which the results of a long and eventful period have 
proved indispensable. 

'Iheso opinions apply, of course, chiefly to the Native infantry and cavalry of the Com- 
pany 8 estuhlishments. But as their artillery is now composed of Native and European 
corps combined, and acting together in the field and in cantonment, the principle is no less 
applicable to that arm of the service; and if ever the Engineer department be placed on that 
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edicienl footing which has been above advocated, it will be still more imperative, on sound 
policy, than it is even now, that (hat corps should continue as it were atlaciied to the soil, 
and never be liable to interlopers from other parts of the world. 

The Company's European infantry, therefore, are the only corps regarding which any 
doubt might be entertained as to the expediency of transferring them to His Majesty's 
service, but of these only three or four regiments remain; and while, on the one hand, it 
cannot signify much, as regards llis Majesty's service, whether they be transferred or not, 
even those few regiments tend, on the other hand, to uphold the authority of the local 
Guverninents in that empire in the minds of its people. 

For these and many other reasons which need nut now be detailed, T am decidedly of 
opinion, that if the transfer be attempted, no matter on what conditions it may be eiTectod, 
it will be detrimental to the British interests in India, and lead to our downfall in that 
f|uarter of the globe. 

On the score of economy I conceive that no advantage would be gained, for 1 am quite 
sure that no effective establishment on the scale now required in India, and which may yet 
be long rccjuireil, can be recruited, entertained, provided, armed, and disciplined under more 
care, and under better regulations generally, than those which have ultimately brought those 
establishments to the elfective condition at which they are now arrived. 

On the subject of encouraging the settlement of a British population in India, as being 
advantageous, or the contrary, to the public interests connected with the army, I would say 
that, even if such encouragement to colonization were not expected to bring on mischiefs to 
a portentous extent in our Eastern politics, there appears to me to be enough of objection 
to the measure, as regards our immediate military estaldishments, to discourage it altogether. 
As we require our ollicers who are to command our Natives in India to he brought up with 
them after they have entered their military career, so it is essential that they should have 
been born, and to certain extent educated, in their own country ; and if it were otherwise 
with the European soldiery, if they were raised in India out of an established colony, they 
would soon degenerate, on the one hand, to a positive amount, while the disregard, or even 
contempt of the Hindoo for them would increase, even in a greater ratio, from the fami- 
liarity which would grow among them and their lower classes during their years of infancy 
and youth. The existing system, therefore, of recruiting the European regiments from 
home, and of relieving them from time to time, is one of those great features in our Eastern 
policy whicli has placed us so eminently superior to other European nations who have tried 
their skill there unsuccessfully; and all those who have had an opportunity to judge of the 
energy of the British soldier in an Eastern campaign, when compared with the degenerate 
spirit of a colonist soldier, will readily admit that the arm of the latter possesses not that 
sinew, nor his mind and heart that spirit, to which our Government could, with any degree 
of confidence, entrust the safety of those po.ssessions against any disalFection of the Hindoo 
to our rule. 

A few words may be said on the education of cadets for India. The East-lndia Com- 
pany have founded noble establishments for its improvement, and have otherwise in- 
curred large sums to effect their object. The college at Addiscombe alluded to was 
erected specially for their artillery and engineers ; but having been planned on too 
great a scale, it has since, for the sake of economy perhaps, been opened to the other 
branches of the military service; and nevertheless that establishment, extensive as it is, 
is not even now complete in its provision. The engineer officer is sent to Chatham fur 
a while to learn what could not be taught him at Addiscombe in the practical part of 
fortification : and there likewise, as 1 am informed, they are put througb a course of 
architecture, though it cannot be well understood why that latter science lias not always 
formed a part of the Addiscombe system. The young engineer is then sent to the trigo- 
nometrical survey for a while before he embarks for that country for which he is 
ultimately destined. At (he time that this system was devised, the state of education 
in England, and particularly of those intended for the army, was very different from 
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that which is established almost generally over the kingdom at the present day ; and 
though it might have been expedient to set it up then, it may no longer be so to keep it up 
now. Every candidate for the Company’s service may any where qualify himself in any 
degree necessary thereto; and therefore a fit and well-constituted Board of Examiners 
at the East-India House might supersede, both with advantage and economy, the 
Addiscombe establishment, and the architectural course at Chatham. As to the Chatham 
practice, it had better be carried on in India, in the climate and country wherein it 
may eventually be called for, and in company with those descriptions of men with whom 
the officer will have to work on actual service. India, likewise, is the best region for 
the theoretical surveyor to perfect himself in practice : he may there be employed on every 
kind of survey, even in the higher branches of trigonometrical operations, and corres- 
ponding astronomical observations, since for the last thirty years a survey of that order 
has been carrying on by Colonel Lambton and others, in a style and on principles of 
accuracy inferior to none that has been undertaken in any other part of the world. Nor 
is the pretension of acquiring a smattering of the Oriental languages a sufficient reason 
for keeping up that expensive college. Few that do acquire it are essentially benefitted 
thereby, and at any rate might have learned as much at other schools ; but it cannot 
for one moment be doubted that those languages, like other living tongues, are better and 
more easily obtained in those countries where it is vernacular, and that every cadet’s time 
in England can be far more profitably employed in other studies than in that of the Indian 
languages. 

On the question of placing the whole Indian army under one Commander-in-chief, an 
arrangement 1 have long contemplated with beneficial expectation, I would say that 
such Commander-in-chief should bo a member, or be himself the head of a Supreme 
Government — a Government which should be, from its constitution, one of general authority 
and control, and of appeal, and should in every respect be distinct and away from either 
of the Presidencies in India. It should exercise no local authority at those Presidencies ; 
it should intermeddle with none of its details, civil, military, public, or judicial ; but in it 
should concentrate all political considerations and authority, and all the arrangements 
which may in anywise be connected with the religion, manners, and prejudices of the various 
nations composing that vast empire. Such Government should have no influence over one 
Presidency more than over another. Thus situated, a Commander-in-chief or Captain- 
general would be a fit tribunal of local appeal in questions purely military, as the Govern- 
ment itself would be in every other. 

It does not readily appear that any advantage would accrue in forming the several 
Indian armies into one constituted body, since then it would become necessary to re- 
divide it into as many parts, the various dispositions of the people, and the local circum- 
stances of the country imperatively requiring such a measure ; and therefore by keeping 
those armies as they now arc, each composed of an appropriate strength of corps and 
departments, will save much expense and inconvenience, and will be more acceptable 
to those who compose them severally, both European and Native, and to the people of 
tho country at large. In this view of the case, therefore, a commander of the forces 
will still be required at each Presidency, to act with and under the authority of the 
local Government, and the general conttol of the Captain-general, or the Commander- 
in-chief, or the Superior Government. 

Finally, I would .venture to say, so far as my experience and attention to public aflairs 
enable me, that the existing system of our Government in India, as much as it may depend 
on the arrangement fixed by Parliamentary enactment, and under the general control of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, is, in its influence on the army, productive of much good, niore 
than cun be expected from any change which I have heard suggested as expedient, besides 
what has occurred to me in the foregoing sheets viewed on grounds of economy, uBd more 
especially still on those of efliciency and security. 

Alluding to any Parliamentary enactment which may in future be made to the im- 
provement of tho Company’s Government in their Military departments, it would be a 

matter 
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matter of great encoaragement to the army if somo claim could be established on the 
Cofnp:iny*s patronage, (which at present is understood to belong to the Directors indivi- 
flutiUif^ and not volhctively to the Court,) in favour of the sons of their distinguished mili- 
tary officers ; and as the question of the right of His Majesty’s Ministers, at their Board 
for the A (Fairs of India, to entertain an appeal from the military officers of the Company, 
or others in their service, against the decisions of the Court, appears to bo undecided^ 
(some Ministers having viewed such right as positively belonging to them, while others 
have acknowledged that it did not,) it is obvious that in any future charter the clauses 
securing that object should be more explicitly defined. Such a tribunal, it may be de- 
clared, is indispensable to secure justice to every branch of the service; for without 
arraigning the integrity of the Directors, it may fearlessly be said that their decisions 
have frequently been unjust, and that those ervors have pressed hard on men, their 
widows, or olFspring, who merited a better fate; since, in probably ninety-nine of 
one hundred cases, the aggrieved individual has not the means of appealing to the laws of 
his country against his powerful superiors ; but that where such appeal has been had, it 
has generally proved successful against the Company as in the case of Sherson, Hart, and 
others. 

f have omitted above a suggestion, I had intended making, relating to the gradual promo- 
tion of the officers in the Indian service while still of an age to perform their duties in iheir 
respective ranks. It is now twelve years since the Directors of the Madras military fund 
had digested a well arranged plan for cstaliiisliing a fund which would, under the auspices 
and the sanction of the higher authorities, secure superannuations for the older officers of 
the service, of or under tlie rank of lieiitennnt-colonei. But the Commander-in-chief of that 
day, when the plan was about to be circulated to the army, prior to its being referred to tho 
Court of Directors, was pleased to quash it^ and to order that emry proceeding hud therein 
should he effaced from their Minutes of record! As his Excellency did not then give his 
reasons for such proceedings, 1 am not able hero to combat them; but as I was the person 
who originally suggested that plan, and have since given it much attention and reflection, I 
think I owe it, thongli now a retired officer, to my brethren in arms, to the Company’s in- 
terests, and to the good of my country at large, since the opportunity is now afforded me, to 
bring that plan^ under the serious consideration of the Legislature. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) T. IIAVILLAND, Lieutenant-colonel, 

Late of Madras Engineers, and Acting Chief Engineer. 


(9.)— REPLY of Major JUSTINIAN NUTT, dated 24tli August 1832. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your address, conveying to me, by de- 
sire of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, certain queries connected with the mili- 
tary branch of our administration in the East, and though 1 regret circumstances should 
liave interposed to preclude my giving an earlier reply to this cominiinication, yet I shall 
not be deterred by the lateness of the period from endeavouring to meet tho wishes of tho 
Board by offering such observations and opinions relative to the qiiestious submitted, as 
immediately present themselves to me. 

Q. J. The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
branches of the military force of the three Presidencies.” 

Not being exactly acquainted with the numerous changes that have taken place in the 
several branches of our military establishment since my departure from India, I am pre- 
cluded 
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claded from onfering into any very minute examination of this important subject, though 
I may be permitted to remark, that the orders lately issued directing the discharge of near- 
' ly the whole of that most useful body of men the '‘auxiliary horse/’ the extra battalions, 
and two companies from each regiment of the line, appears to me a very questionable 
policy. The auxiliary horse was a cheap description of force, and opened a most eligible 
and popular field for employment to the higher classes of our Native subjects; it was ready 
for service, however distant, at an hour’s notice ; it was suited for every description of war- 
fare, and particularly for police duties, and therefore well deserving, I think, to hold a 
conspicuous place in the organization of our Indian military forces. The addition of this 
body, and of the extra and provincial battalions, admitted of the regular army being re- 
duced to the lowest scale, as it was thereby relieved from many harassing civil duties, and 
alTorded leisure to attend to its discipline and interior economy, and consequently to sup- 
ply by its superior efficiency what it wanted in number. The late reductions, however, are 
1 fear, calculated most seriously to defeat this object, as it will now be constantly necessary 
to break up the regiments of the line into small detachments for outposts, and otherwise to 
employ them upon civil and provincial duties, so destructive, not only to the discipline, but 
the moral habits of the soldier, whilst, from their diminished numbers, scarcely a station 
will be provided (I speak particularly of the western side of India) with more than two or 
three reliefs ; a state of things that must not only render it difficult to assemble afield force, 
if required on an emergency, but, by impairing its efficiency, detract largely from the value 
of its services when called out. In Khandeish and other provinces, where the outpost 
duties are heavy, it will be found that the regiments furnishing them will hardly be able to 
attend a general parade once in six months, 

Q. 2, “ The same as to the several Staff and Subsidiary departments.” 

Q. 3. “ The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with 
reference to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic 
disturbers of the peace, each arm being considered separately; and the different 
portions of our Indian empire which are distinguished by marked characteristics 
being adverted to in their order, with reference to their mutual dependence.” 

It has, I fear, been too prevalent a practice to take up ground for military cantonments, 
as well as to change their sites and augment their number, without due consideration or in- 
quiry. The result of such proceedings always involves the sacrifice of much private as 
well as public property, no compensation being in general allowed to either officers, soldiers, 
or camp followers for the loss of their houses, whilst Government, to pay for the new 
buildings that in consequence become requisite, is perhaps led to seek its resources in the 
curtailment of some military allowance. By incautiously multiplying the number of canton- 
ments, too, the troops available for service are unavoidably diminished, as guards must he 
provided for the protection of the public stores and barracks, whilst small scattered 
bodies of men are particularly liable to attack, and can never effectually defend exten- 
sive lines. 

It is also of the first importance, for the sake of discipline, that as large a body of 
troops as practicable should be cantoned together. The duties are more strictly and 
correctly performed, and a spirit of emulation excited that is highly conducive to the 
efficiency of all. 

1st. “ On the efficiency of our military force.” 

The points to which I would more particularly advert, as detracting from the effi- 
ciency of our military force, are, 1st. The defective system of tilling up vacancies 
amongst the European officers. 2d. The injudicious manner in which officers ars otten 
withdrawn from regiments to be employed on the staff or civil duties. 3d. The constant 
changes introduced throughout all branches of the administration by the local aulbori- 
ties, whereby every institution and establishment is being perpetually unsettled, witliont 
allowing any one a fair trial by which to judge of its merits, and thus rendering the 

whole 
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wholo system a scries of fanciful experiments. 4th. The discharge of the auxiliary 
troops, and consequent necessity of breaking up regiments of the lino into small detach- 
ments, and employing them upon civil and police duties. 5th. The mode of providing tin' 
European recruits. 

1st. The defective system of filling up vacancies. Instead of proceeding on n regular 
principle, and filling up vacancies when they occur, as in the King’s army, it has hap- 
pened more than once during my period of service that nearly all the ensigneies, and even 
many of the lieutenancies, have been deficient, when suddenly a host of appointments 
have been made, and a number of cadets sent out, not only sufliciont to complete the 
establisliment, but to give two or three supernumeraries to every regiment of the line. 
One of the evil consequences resulting from this injudicious practice has been to destroy 
the conucctiiig links between the commanding and subordinate officers, leaving the former 
a lieutenant-colonel, perhaps of twenty-five or thirty years’ standing, at the head of a bat- 
talion, with the support of only two or three officers of eight or nine years’ service, and 
some seven or eight young men of merely a few months’. Under such circumstances 
the mess is probably deprived of the presence and influence of the commanding olficer, 
so essentially necessary to its well-being and the respectability of the corps, at least bis 
regular attendance can hardly be expected when the members are generally so much his 
junior in rank and age, and their habits and pursuits in all likelihood of so different a 
character. In the event, also, of the lieutenant-colonel being absent from the regiment, the 
command perhaps devolves on a subaltern officer, who, however unexccptioiiahic his con- 
duct may be, yet cannot possess that weight and authority which attach to high rank. 
The Native officers and sepoys feel, likewise, that inexperienced young men are apt to over- 
look the just claims of meritorious individuals, and that being strangers, or nearly so, to 
their characters, manners, and customs, there is no bund of union or sympathy between 
them. This has been often a subject of deep complaint ; and as nothing can tend to 
alienate the affections of our Native soldiery from the service more strongly than a disre- 
gard of or indifference to their customs, merits, and deserts, so assuredly it ought to be 
our special care to provide them with u succession of qualified and experienced European 
officers, or such as, having acquired their confidence and attachment, are likely to preserve 
them by taking a lively interest in all their concerns. 

2d. The withdrawing of the European officers from their regiments. Very excellent 
Regulations were framed by the Court of Directors, and promulgated some few years since, 
for securing to each regiment of the line a proportion of European officers ; but it is im- 
portant that these orders should be more rigidly enforced, and no appointment to ** 
allowed where the parties are not duly qualified to hold the situation by the prescribed 
rules of the service. Unless this is more strictly attended to, we may still continue to see 
many officers attain the rank of colonel, or ordered, as field officers, to take the command 
of battalions, who have never done twelve months’ regimental duty, or perhaps joined a 
corps for twenty years. 

3d. The constant changes introduced into our establishments by the local authorities. 
It needs only a reference, I apprehend, to the orders of every succeeding Government, to 
show that the administration of our Eastern empire, in almost all its various branches, is 
in a state of unceasing change. The advantage should be taken of acknowledged improve- 
ments no one can be more ready to admit than myself, but, on the other hand, I think 
innovations should not be lightly hazarded ; and to restrain these it would ho desirable to 
cstablisli a more effectual check over the Government in India, to prevent, under ordinary 
circumstances, their creating, suppressing, or new-modelling departments, appointments, 
and establishments that have been once approved, without previous reference to the home 
authorities.” It is not iny intention to impugn the acts of any particular administration, 
but it should be recollected that the Governor and Council hold their appointments for 
only four or five years ; and if the measures, therefore, of one Government are to bo in- 
discriminately set aside, or superseded by the next in succession, no real benefit can ever 
be expected to flow from the best devised system of legislation. India presents an extraor- 
dinary 
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clinary picture at tlie present moment, where, after a lapse of a series of years, almost every 
dcpartnieiit in the State is still experimental. This vacillating system is not only calculated 
to bring the Government into discredit, but seriously to impair the cflicicncy of every 
department, to abate the zeal of the public functionaries, to produce, instead of economy, 
an increased expenditure, and to do irreparable injury to individuals as well as to the State. 

dtli. The discharge of the auxiliary horse, &c. On the evil consequences to be uppre- 
iicudcd from this order, I have already touched in the first part of this address. 

5th. The mode of providing the European recruits. I would recommend that’ the re- 
cruiting for the European regiments should cither be transferred to IJis Majesty’s service, 
or, which would, 1 think, be even a better plan, an artillery oflicer should be detached 
from each Presidency to England for the purpose of enlisting men. The “ Company’s 
service” possesses so many advantages, that I am persuaded if the recruiting oflicer look 
the trouble to point them out, or had a personal interest in the business, there would exist 
no difliculfy whatever in obtaining the finest young men in the country. At present it is 
notorious that the recruits are generally inferior to those engaged for His Majesty’s regi- 
ments ; and even persons unfit for any duty have occasionally contrived to gain admittance, 
and either put Government to the cost of their expenses out and home, including a consider- 
able bounty, or to a permanent charge on their pension list. 

2d. “ On the economy with which it is provided.” 

A practice has obtained of late years, very prejudicial, I conceive, to the public interests, 
of joining two or three appointments together, or of devolving on one person a range of 
superintendence infinitely beyond what he can attend to, instead of dividing it into dis- 
tricts of convenient extent. I speak here more particularly of the Engineer department, 
though the remark is generally applicable to all branches of the service. The object pro- 
posed to be gained by this arrangement is, the pay of a second superintendent. Now the 
amount of such extra charge would rarely exceed four hundred pounds per annum, whilst 
the loss accruing from the absence of the controlling authority is incalculable : the frauds 
committed by the working up and employment of inferior materials, the false musters and 
reports, as regards the artificers and labourers, and peculations practised in various ways, 
arc amongst the lamentable consequences lluwing from this policy, and instead of being 
pniductive of a saving, are attended not only with heavy pecuniary loss, but also a sacri- 
fice of the morale” of the department. A superintendent, to be of value, should bo 
vigilant and scrutinizing ; but it must be vain to expect this, if the superintendent’s mind 
is to be distracted by a multiplicity of duties, or if that time which should be devoted to 
investigation and inquiry is to be spent in travelling. These observations, however, are 
chiefly made with a view of showing the necessity of a strict scrutiny into every singlo 
department, and the adoption of that system which has stood the test of experience, and been 
found to work well. An inquiry, likewise, might bo equally useful into the mode by which 
the military stores are supplied from England. It is generally understood that the East- 
india Company pay a liberal price fur every article of supply, whilst the stores themselves 
are oftentimes of a very inferior description. The arms, accoutrements, surveying and 
mathematical instruments, £cc. fall more particularly under this observation. There seems 
to me to be great inattention in not adapting the articles to the climate they are destined 
to be used in, by which Government sustains a heavy pecuniary loss, and the efliciency of 
the military equipments is seriously impaired. I would also point out the advantages of a 
revision of the system of supply as adopted in India, and the expediency of providing corps 
and departments with stores from the nearest station, without reference to the Presidency 
to which they may pertaiu. If this were attended to, I am convinced an immense sum of 
money would be annually saved to the public, and the service rendered more efficient. 
The Jaulna force, for instance, would draw his supplies from Ahmednuggur, a distance of 
eighty or ninety miles, or two hundred and twenty from Uombay, over an excellent road, 
instead of /ro?n Madras, a distance of eight hundred miles, over a very bad road, and 
wbieb, independent of the enormous cost of transport, is most destructive to the stores in 
general, rendering many of them nearly unserviceable when they reach their destination. 

3d. -On 
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3d. ** On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men.” 

I have already stated, that one great source of complaint, amongst both officers and 
men, arises from the irregularity in filling up vacancies ; and though this, on a cursory 
view, may appear a matter of trifling importance, it is nevertheless attended with very 
serious results. In addition to what 1 have already mentioned of the connecting link be- 
tween the commanding and junior officers being broken, and there being no bond of union 
between the sepoys and the latter, it should be borne in recollection that the promotion of 
the supernumeraries” is of necessity most painfully retarded ; that in a short time after 
joining the regiment they are appointed to, they begin to reflect on the gloomy nature of 
their future prospects, and seeds of discontent are sown which are oftentimes not eradicat- 
ed during the w'hule period of their subsequent career. Independent also of the discontent 
of the individuals, the public service is a deep sufferer; for a cadet under such circumstances 
can hardly expect his majority in much less than thirty years, and which, T think, must 
seriously aflect, if not totally destroy, his military zeal and ardour (particularly if he goes 
out to India, as some do, at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three) ; he is nevertheless 
constrained to remain (however unfit he may he^ by reason of a shattered constitution ) for 
the command of a regiment, the pension he would bo entitled to receive as a captain or 
major being inadequate to afford those comforts which a long residence in a tropical climate 
render necessary, and the allowances then become an object of consideration, and excite a 
hope at least that, by eight or ten years’ frugal management, a small additional income may 
be secured. Tlie Board of Control, however, and the Court of Directors have, I am 
informed, recently sanctioned the establishment of a ** Retiring Fund,” on principles similar 
to those authorised long since fur the civil service, and which above all things, I apprehend, 
will tend to impart satisfaction to the army, and secure to the Government u succession 
of active and efficient officers. It is indeed indispensably necessary that some measure 
of this sort should be adopted, in order to relieve the army from its just fears of an almost 
entire suspension of promotion, and the consequent gloomy and disheartening prospect of a 
perpetual banishment from their native country. 

Having thus offered my sentiments generally on the defects of our military establish- 
ments ill India, I may perhaps be excused the liberty of submitting my ideas as to the 
remedy I mrght consider applicable, if not effectually to remove, at least greatly to diminish, 
them. In this view I should suggest the establishment of a Military Board in England, 
to be composed, in the first instance, of one officer of artillery, one of engineers, one of 
cavalry, and one of infantry from each of the three Presidencies, making a total of twelve, 
not under the rank of a field officer. The first duties of the Board should be to revise the 


Indian military establishments of every kind and description. Each department should 
be reported upon separately, and the reports as completed submitted to the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control for final approval, and then despatched to India to be 
curried into effect. The local Governments should be positively prohibited, as also the 
Court of Directors, from abolishing any of the establishments or institutions after being 
thus sanctioned, or new-modelling them, or issuing any orders subversive of the Regula- 
tions, or the taking away of batta from the troops, or tentage, or any fixed allowances ; but 
all instructions having reference to any changes in the fixed establishments should he first 
submitted to the Military Board, who should report upon the same for the information of 
the Court and of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India. A register of every officer’s 
services should be strictly kept, and a copy of every order issued to the army regularly 
transmitted to the Board, as well as quarterly Returns from every regiment and depart- 
ment, staling particularly if the required number of officers have been present for duty, 
together with an abstract of tlie pay, allowances, and emoluments of each individual, and 
of every single disbursement, so that the Board may have an opportunity of inquiring into, 
examining, and ascertaining every fraction and item of military expenditure. The Board, 
or at least a committee of its members, composed of four persons, one from each branch of 
the profession, should personally inspect and be held responsible for all stores embarked 
for India ; they should invite tenders for the freight of the same, and conveyance of troops, 
and the recruits should be subjected to their final approval. By this arrangement a uni- 
formity 
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Appendix (R.), formify of system would be gradually introduced throughout our Indian military establish- 
coniimud, ments, whether as regards iheir administration or pay ; no unnecessary appointments 
ro would he created ; the Rules and Regulations of the service would be strictly observed, or 

of Major J? Nutt, if evaded the reasons for such evasion promptly required; the customs of the Natives 
2Uh Aug. 183^/ would be attended to, and their just claims more vigilantly watched over and protected ; 

our institutions and cstablishinents would be secured from sudden and violent alterations, 
whilst real improvements would be taken advantage of; in fine, a wholesome and salutary 
check would be imposed on every branch of our military establishments, and a degree of 
efficiency infused into the whole that could not fail to be most beneficial to the public 
interests, whilst the saving, in point of expense, would, 1 am convinced, amount to many 
lacs of rupees annually. 

The remuneration I should propose granting to the Board would he ^0500 per annum 
to each member, with an annual nomination to a cadetship. There should be a secretary, 
deputy secretary, and assistants, with a small establishment to aid in the examination of the 
stores ; but the whole cost might be estimated at about £15,000 or £16,000 per annum 
the first five or six years, and then be reduced to £12,000 or £13,000. Our very existence 
as a separate power in India is so dependent on the eflicicncy of our military establish- 
ments, that too much care cannot Vie bestowed in perfecting and upholding them ; and 
though it may be urged that there are military men amongst the Directors, yet it should 
be borne in remembrance that this is a mere accidental circumstance, and that by the con- 
stitution of the Court, the functions of those very persons are, for marnf years subsequent 
to their election, confined almost entirely to the Marine and Commercial departments, and 
that they have little to do with either the military or political affairs of the Company until by 
gradual rise they become members of the Secret Committee. 

Q, 7. ** British subjects in India.” 

The permanent residence of British subjects in India, I am decidedly of opinion, should 
rather he discouraged than promoted. It must be recollected that the soil in India is not 
like Ihut of New South Wales, unappropriated, but, generally speaking, private properly, 
and therefore not at the disposal of Government. It should also ho our policy gradually 
to introduce the Natives of the country into the administration of its aflairs, w hich ^vould 
never he accomplished, at least amicably if Europeans were allowed to settle there in any 
considerable number, as they would naturally look, and soon become clamourous, fur the 
introduction of English laws and an English Legislative Assembly, to the exclusion or su- 
persession of the Hindoos and Maliomedans. The Anglo-Indians would also desire to 
have their representatives and share in the Government, and hence w'ould probably ensue 
a contest that would be alike fatal to the interests of all, and possibly the existence of two 
parties out of the three. 

Q. 8. ** Indian army under one Governor and one Commander-in-chief.” 

This would be fraught, I think, with many serious objections. India is too extensive 
an empire for any one person to exercise such control over as is necessary to the efficiency 
of the troops and department. The majority would, perhaps, never be seen by the Com- 
mandcr-in-cliief, whilst the appointments and staff situations would probably he loo often 
bestowed on those about his Exce!leDcy*s person, or who might be specially recom- 
mended to him, and a system of favouritism established highly prejudicial to the merits 
of such as were at a distance from head-quarters, and whoso fair claims to reward might, 
from such circumstances, remain unknown. 

As to the employment of officers in civil situations, I should imagine that the interests 
of Government would be best consulted by appointing to residencies and political agen- 
cies those individuals who were best qualified for the duties, without reference to which 
branch of the public service they might belong; and it can never, I think, be questioned, 
hut that a knowledge of such appointments being open to the service at large must have 
a powerful tendency to elicit talent and encourage merit, as well in the Civil as in the 
Military department. 


Having 
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Havings thus (though certainly in a vQj0f imperfect manner) replied to the major portion of 
the queries conveyed to me in your address, 1 have only to hope that the information now 
imparted may not be unacceptable to the Roard, and that it may in any the least degree tend 
to strengthen and preserve our empire in the East. 

I have, &.C. 

(Signed) JUSTINIAN NUTT, Major, 

Bombay Engineers. 

Cheltenham, 24th August 1832. 


(lO.)-REPLY of Colonel PENNINGTON, c. b., dated 7th March 1832. 

Q. 1. **Tho past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
brandies of the military force of the three Presidencies.’’ 

This <|ucs1ion embraces, in point of time, I presume, more than fifty years, and, taking 
it in that extent, is nearly coeval with that of my service; to which my reply, limited 
to the Bengal Presidency alone, shall be as concise as I can make it compatible with 
perspicuity. 

In the year 1783 the artillery, to which I was then appointed, consisted of a regiment 
of ten companies, each of LOO men, noii-coinrnissioned and privates, commanded hy one 
colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, ten captains, ten captain-lieutenants, 
twenty lieutenants, and twenty lieutenant fireworkers, now called second lieutenants. 
The European infantry consisted of three regiments, each of ten companies, each com- 
fumy of 100 men, non-commissioned and privates, commanded by one lieutcnnnt- 
culond, one major, seven captains, one captain-lieutenant, twelve lieutenants, and eight 
en.signs. Neither the artillery nor European infantry were ever completed in men. 
The Native infantry consisted of eighteen regiments, each of two battalions, ccinmarided 
by a major, and to each battalion a captain, with six lieutenants, and four ensigns. The 
engineers had one lieiitcnant-coloiiel, one major, three captains, six lieutenants, and six 
ensigns. The whole army commanded in chief by a colonel with the rank of brigadier- 
general. 

Tlie army, so composed, was divided into three regular brigades, and an extra brigade 
posted at Fiittygliur, to keep in awe the Nuwaub of Furruckabad and his turbulent Patans ; 
and each brigade was comniuiided by a colonel. 

The staff of the army at that time consisted of an adjutant-general and his 
deputy, a quartermaster-general and his deputy, six majors of brigade, six barrack- 
masters, and one commissary-general, whose functions wero then limited to the audit of 
accounts. 

In the year 1785, Lieutenant-general Sloper was appointed Commander-in-chief over 
all the British possessions in India, with a seat in the Council of Bengal ; and about the 
same time orders were sent out to India for a new organization of the army at all the 
Presidencies, hy which the three European regiments of the Bengal army were formed 
into six, of eight companies each; and the eighteen regiments of Native infantry into 
thirty-six battalions, of 600 men each, commanded by a captain, having under him eight 
lieutenants, one of whom was appointed adjutant. The six European regiments and 
thirty-six of Native infantry were formed in six brigades, each brigade having one colonel, 
two lieutenant-colonels, and two majors. In the artillery and engineers no alteration 
was made. There were therefore in the Bengal army, as formed in 1780, seven colonels, 
fifteen lieutenant-colonels, fifteen majors, ninety captains, sixteen captain-lieutenants, 386 
lieutenants, and sixty-two ensigns or lieutenant fireworkers ; total .591 oOicers, exclusive 
of general stall', for the command of 26,000 men ; giving a proportion of nearly one 
officer to fifty men, and fifteen subalterns to one field officer ; reducing, at the same time. 
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six majors, six captains, seventy-eif^lit lieutenants^ and nearly 200 ensigns, including those 
"who had been sent out cadets in the year 1781-2 and 1783, all of whom were placed on 
modified allowances somewhat better than half-pay. 

At this period the army stations were Barrackpore, dependent on Fort William ; 
Berhainporc, Dinaporc, and Chunar, within the provinces held by the East-fndia 
Company ; and Cawnpore and Futtyghur provinces, under the paramount autliority of 
the Nuwaub of Oude. These places were severally the head-quarters of brigades, 
where resided the colonels, having each an aide-de-camp, a major of brigade, a pay- 
master or deputy-paymaster, which composed the whole staff attached to each brigade, 
with exception to the brigade at Cawnpore, to which the deputy quartermaster-general 
was attached. There was a paymaster-general, a deputy paymaster-general, three pay- 
masters, and three deputy paymasters, appointed from the civil service to this department 
with the army; and for some time the commissary-general was also appointed from the 
civil service. 


The troops stationed at Barrackpore furnished two battalions of sepoys as guards for Fort 
William, where the head-quarters of the artillery, engineers, and one European regiment 
were always fixed. These guards were relieved the first of every month. Two battalions 
were detached to Midnapore, then the extreme point to the south-west bordering on the 
Nagporc territory, and two were always at Barrackpore. 

The brigade, the head-quarters of which was at Berhampore, furnished one battalion 
to Chittagong, then the extreme point on the south-east, bordering on Arracan, one battalion 
at Dalla, and one at Dinagepore. 

From the Dinapore station one battalion was detached to Purncah, one to Kissengunge 
and one to Patna. Chunar detached two to Benares and two to Juanpore. 

The stations in the Nuwaub’s provinces had always two battalions on duty at Lucknow, 
which were relieved from Cawnpore every two or three months ; and when the rivers sub- 
sided after the monsoon, two battalions, with a detail of artillery, took up a position a little 
beyond Anoopsur, in observation of the Sies, who under Bungo Sing, the chief of Fennasir, 
occasionally made predatory incursions into the Nuwaub’s provinces. 

At that time all the cattle required either for draught or carriage with the army were 
provided by contract, excepting in the Native infantry, for whom no camp equipage was 
provided; and then, as now, they found means to convey their own baggage and supply 
their own provisions out of their pay, which, for the private soldier, was seven rupees a 
month in quarters, and eight and a-half when marching. The European officers serving 
with the Natives had an allowance proportioned to rank, out of which they found their own 
camp equipage, and cattle for the conveyance of that and their baggage. 

The officers and soldiers of the European regiments were provided with quarters, and 
the latter with single rations by Government when in garrison or cantonments, and when 
marching with camp equipage, that was conveyed by the contractor’s cattle. The camp 
equipage, as well for the officers as for the soldiers of the European army, was also provided 
by contract, and of the very worst quality, neither sheltering them from sun nor rain, and 
the cause of greater loss of lives in every campaign than was ever produced by all other 
causes combined. 


Such were the circumstances, as above described, under which the Company’s army on 
the Bengal establishment existed from 1786 to 1705, during which period there was one 
regiment of His Majesty’s foot in Bengal : first, the 73d, relieved* by the 76th, the latter 
being one of four regiments raised for the East-Iiidia Company, to be supplied with officers 
in equal proportion from llis Majesty’s and the Company’s half-pay officers. 

In 1795 an order for new-modelling the army was received from England, by which the 
artillery was formed into three battalions of seven companies each, having one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, one major, sevcu captains, seven captain-lieutenants, fourteen lieutenants, 
and fourteen lieutenant fireworkers. To the engineers one colonel and one captain was 

added. 
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nddetl. At the same time five out of the six regiments of Europeau infantry were reduced, 
and one regiment of 1,000 formed, of ten companies, bavingp one colonel, two lieutenant- 
colonels, two majors, seven captains, twelve lieutenants, and eight ensigns. The thirty-six 
battalions were formed into twelve regiments of two battalions, each regiment having one 
colonel, two licutcnant-coIoncls, two majors, seven captains, one cnptain-licutenant, twenty- 
two lieutenants, and eight ensigns : the officers to rise in their respective regiments to the 
rank of major, and after that in the line. 

ft was at the same time resolved to increase the army by a body of regular cavalry. 
There had been for some years two corps of Natives, about one hundred and eighty each, 
commanded by captains with two subalterns to each, drawn from tho infantry ; and taking 
these as the nucleus, four regiments of six troops each, and sixty men a troop, was formed 
upon them; having to each regiment one lieutonant-colonel, one major, two captains, one 
captain-lieutenant, six lieutenants, and six cornets, with a full colonel to every two re- 
giments. 

The orders issued for the new organization produced great promotion in all tho ranks of 
the army, all that were then colonels being promoted to the rank of major-general, tho 
n umber of which in a few years was increased to forty; but four only were appointed on tho 
stair of the Bengal Presidency, where there were two officers of His Majesty’s service of the 
rank of major-general also appointed on the stalf, altlioiigli there was at that time only one 
regiment of foot, the TGtli, at that Presidency, to which was added, in 1707, the 27th regi- 
ment of dragoons. 

The major-generals on the stall had an aide-de-camp and major of brigade attached to 
them; and at the same time were added to the general stall’ of the army an adjutant- general 
and a quartermaster-general, officers in His Majesty’s service, the general stalT of the 
Bengal army still remaining as before stated ; but from the peculiar constitution of that 
arnjy the staff were retained on the strength of regiments, and military paymasters were 
appointed. 

1 have omitted to mention, that in 1795 a marine battalion was raised, and soon after 
tlolached on service to the islands ; and the following additions to the Native infantry fol- 
lowed Ihe new organizations in rapid succession, 

III 1707, shortly after the arrival of Lord Mornington as Governor-fJeneral, in contem- 
plation of the war which soon followed with Tippoo Sultan, two regiments, the 13th and 
14 (h, were raised. 

In J708, three regiments, the 15th, 16lh, and 17th, were raised. 

In 1800, two regiments, the 18th and JOth, were raised. 

In 1802, another marine battalion was raised, and, added to the former, were together 
numbered tho 20th regiment. 

In 1803, war with Scindia and the Nagpore Rajah being unavoidable, three regiments, 
the 21st, 22d, and 23d, were raised. 

In 1804, Ilolkar having joined the confederacy, four regiments, 24th, 25lli, 2(ith, and 
27th, were raised. 

Ill 1815, being then engaged in war with Nepaul, three regiments, the 28th, 20tli, and 
30lh, were raised. 

In 1823, four regiments, the 31st, 32d, 33d, and 34tb, were raised. The cavalry, within 
the same period, had been increased to ten regiments, and the artillery to four battalions. 


In 1824, orders were sent out to new-model the army of Bengal, giving to each regiment 
of cavalry one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, ten lieutenants, 
and five ensigns ; converting tho artillery into nine battalions; three of horse and six of 
foot; the engineers to he forincd into two battalions; the European regiment into two 
regiments, and the thirty-four regiments of Native infantry into sixty-eight, each of the 
same strength as to oBicers as that of the cavalry regiments : thus adding to the cavalry iivv 

colonels, 
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colonels, ten captains, and twenty lieutenants, and reducinj^ ten majors, and ten cornets; 
adding- to the artillery five colonels, one lieutenant-colonel, ono major, eighteen captains, 
and reducing twenty-seven captain-lieutenants ; adding to the infantry thirty-five colonels, 
seventy captains, thirty-five ensigns, and reducing sixty-eight lieutenants. Subsequent to 
the Burmese war, six volunteer battalions, which were raised on that occasion, have been 
formed into regiments, and embodied with the rest to No. 74. Such have been the altera- 
tions and increase in the Bengal army between 1783 and 1828. 

The last organization of the army, as established in 1824, seems hardly susceptible of im- 
provement, aflTording the number of oflicers to each regiment, so much required for the 
duties of the Native infantry, most especially ; but various circumstances are constantly in 
operation to render this improvement rather apparent than real ; and this view of the army 
would be fallacious were they not referred to. 

In the year 1828, the period to which I have traced the army through all its changes, there 
were extra corps, staff appointments or departments, the duties of which were performed by 
officers withdrawn from the Native service; viz. 
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On furlough, average 
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The greater part of these extra corps, both of horse and foot, have been reduced, in 
pursuance of a system of economy ; and two companies, with two lieutenants in every 
regiment or battalion of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, have been also reduced to the 
number of 170 officers supernumerary. 

Q* 2. (Included in the foregoing.) 

Q. 3. -The 
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Q. 3. The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with reference Appkndix (B.), 
to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic disturbers of the continued. 
peace, each arm being separately considered; and the different portions of our Indian (io.)3Reply 
empire which are distinguished by marked characteristics being adverted to in their of Col. Penninfftoo, 
order, with reference to their mutual dependence.*' March 1832. 

Regarding the amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters of the three 
Presidencies, there is not any station from Capo Comorin, in 8 deg. of latitude, to 
Sabathod, in 31 deg., which, under the greatest emergency, could spare a force amount* 
ing to 3,000 men of all arms. The places in which the greatest number of troops are 
embodied are Quilon, Trichinopoly, Fort St. George, Bangalore, Hydrabad, and Jaulna, 
dependencies on the Madras Presidency ; and the distance between Quilon and Jaulnu 
is 10 degrees. These troops may be required to suppress domestic disturbers of the 
peace, but arc not accessible to a foreign enemy, excepting by sea, and through the 
countries under the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. There are dependent on 
Bombay three stations, viz. the Castle, Sholapore, and Poonah, where there are embo- 
died at each about 3,000 men of all arms. These places are little exposed to the attack of 
a foreign enemy, though occasional trifling inroads have been made on the side of Sindc, 
from which, however, there can at no time be grounds to apprehend any serious invasion. 

The stations dependent on the Bengal Presidency, whence troops could eventually be 
spared to repel foreign invasion, are Nagpore, Mhow, Sauj^ur, Neemuch, Cawnpore, Nus- 
serabad, Meerut, and Kurnaul; and from the four first of these places, us well as from 
Nusserabad, few of the forces now established could be withdrawn, without producing 
domestic disturbances, which can be kept under only by an imposing force ready to march 
at the shortest notice. 

If (his statement of the forces at the different Presidencies bo but nearly accurate, it 
must be obvious that if an army of 20,000 men be required on the western frontier, 
near Loodiana, it could nut be assembled there, at the most favourable season for 
marching, in less than four mouths; and the greater part would then bo much ex- 
hausted, and the cattle out of condition, by long uninterrupted inarches. It is in vain 
to disguise the fact, that war from that side, and soon, is nearly inevitable : not, how- 
ever, by a Russian army, but by a power grown arrogant from success, which will have 
all the support that Russia can secretly afford it. The forces dependent on the Presidency 
of Bengal consist of— 

His Majesty’s forces: 

2 regiments of dragoons. 

8 regiments of foot. 

The Company’s forces: 

12 troops of horse artillery, 6 guns each, 

10 regiments of light cavalry, 

6 battalions of foot artillery, 

3 battalions of engineers and sappers, 

2 regiments of European foot, 

74 regiments of Native infantry, 

4 companies of European invalids, 

2 battalions of Native invalids. 

Amounting on the whole to about 70,000 men, spread over a space in latitude exceeding 
1,000 miles, and from east to west 1,500. 

Q. 4. The constitution of the several branches of the army, with reference to its 
experienced or probable eflect — 

1st. On the efficiency of our Military force. 


2d. On 
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2(1. On (he economy with which it is provided. 

;)d. On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it.” 

Tt most he quite obvious, I conceive, from merely a cursory view of the map, that the 
forces in the three Presidencies are barely sufficient to execute the duties required of 
them on a peace establishment. 

Tn every department of the army economy is carried to the g^reatest extent, and, in 
some, so far as to occasion much future expense, merely from reducing establishments 
necessary for the preservation of stores of great value and importance. There is, indeed, 
considerable parsimony, but no profusion. 

In reference to the disposition of the officers, European and Native, on the strength of 
that army, taken on the whole, I can have no hesitation in declaring my belief, that no 
army was ever more attached, or more faithfully devoted to the interest of the Govern- 
ment ; but there have been lately some grievances which have excited great dissatisfac- 
tion, especially amongst the junior ranks of the army of Bengal, who, in consequence of 
a reduction of allowances, feci themselves reduced to great straits. Neither is the dispo- 
sition of the Native army now' so favourable or so devoted to the service as it was formerly, 
owing to causes at once unavoidable and irremediable. Where so little is really known, 
it is difficult to convey to the minds of gentlemen who have never been in India any ade- 
quate knowledge regarding the various denominations of people occupying that vast 
country now under British dominion, stretching out from 8 to 31 degrees of latitude, 
and from 71 to 5)3 east longitude ; comprising within that space more than 100,000,000 
of inhabitants, of which between 70,000,000 and 80,000,000 are under the immediate 
rule of the British Government, and the remainder necessarily subject to be restrained 
by it. 

Of the disposition of the Native armies dependent on Madras and Bombay, although I 
have served with both, yet not long enough with either to make myself ac()uainteil with 
their habits or tones of thinking. 1 can, however, have no hesitation in asserting, that tho 
Native armies, that of Madras especially, differ as widely in language and habits from the 
Native army of Bengal, as the British army differs from any other army in Europe. 

The Native army of Bengal is essentially Hindoo, having only a slight mixture of Mos- 
lems among them. The Rajpoots, the flower of that army, are boru soldiers, and pride 
themselves on being so considered. Treated justly, you may rely on their fidelity ; treated 
kindl), you may rest assured of their devoted attachment; but you must not interfere in 
their religion, uor in their prejudices regarding caste. Any wrong done to them on these 
points cannot be atoned for by apologies or expressions of regret. 

The additions and alterations made in the army, as above enumerated, having necessa- 
rily, been attended with correspondipg promotion in the Native army, have no doubt at- 
tracted to the service many more than might have been disposed to enter it when promo- 
tion was slower; but I am not aware of any other influence effected by these changes. As 
to the employment of military men in civil situations, there is nothing that I know of 
either in their habits or education, to unfit them for the due discharge of civil duties, 
especially on the Bengal establishment, where every officer in a Native corps must acquire 
knowledge of the colloquial language', without which he could not discharge the duty re- 
quired of him in his regiment ; but probably it never would be advisable to unite the military 
and civil duties in the same person. 

In reference to the suitableness of the several establishments to the purposes for which 
they have been, or are likely to be, needed, it is not obvious that any improvement could 
be made in the departments of the general staff of adjutant or quartermaster-general, in 
^'bicb the efficiency so much depends on the abilities of the officers placed at the head of 
those departments. Of the other departments, more knowledge of the details than 1 pos- 
sess is necessary before an opinion should be offered concerning them. The organization 
of the arm}, as settled in 1824, would prove in all respects eflective, if not enfeebled, as it 

commonly 
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commonly has hoen, by appointing^ officers from the regfiilars to the command of local corps, 
and In various departments, ns before stated, for many of which invalid officers would be 
quite competent. 

Great attention has at all times been paid by officers in the admission of recruits for the 
service, refusings invariably men of low case ; and to that cirennistance is, in great measure, 
to be affi'ibiited ihe high tone and spirit of the Bengal Native army. No less attention has, 
1 believe, been generally paid in the selection of sepoys or iiou-commissioned officers for 
])romotion ; and it will no doubt be allowed to be of Ihe utmost imporfance to the well-being 
of the service, that men of tried courage and approved fidelity should be promoted to com- 
missioned ollicers. 

The furlough granted to European officers is at present under as good regulations as can 
he reasonably desired. To similar indulgence, but of months instead of years, llie Native 
army attaches great importance, as aflbrding an opportunity of keeping up the comintini- 
cution with their nearest relatives, among whom many of the highest caste leave their 
wives. The difficulty of availing themselves of this indulgence for some years past has 
caused some discontent in the Native army, since the vast acquisition to the British terri- 
tories, by which many are every year removed to such distances from tindr homes, that 
three inonths, the time allowed for the furlough, would be insufficient time to go and re- 
turn. 'riiis irrciuediuble evil lias estranged many from the service. Neither arc they 
allowed to retire early enough from the active service ; for no matter how old a man may 
be, if neither lame nor blind, be cannot get removed to the invalid establisbinent, so strict 
are the rules laid down for the guidance of the invaliding committees, and the efficiency of 
nearly every regiment is impaired by having on its strength officers and sepoys who ought 
to be transferred to the invalid establisbinent. This evil might be obviated by the estab* 
lishment of veteran battalions, to be composed entirely of old officers and sepoys, having 
the same proportion, as far as the means would allow, of invalid European oflicers, Tli(*se 
corps, stationed in din’ereiit parts of the country, would allow the same number of regiments 
disposable in full strength for active service. Regarding the proposition of European and 
Native corps, there is no other question on which there is such variety of opinion, or 
>\here there are so few divested of all prejudices and competent to give an opinion. Tho 
province of Bengal, together with the other provinces dependent on that Government, 
were originally conquered, and have since been cliielly held by a Native army, never 
having in the course of more than forty years, from 1757 to IHOU, had more limn ono 
European officer or soldier to ten or twelve sepoys ; and in the first campaign of the 
Maliratta war, there were with the army commanded by Lord Lake but two European 
corps, viz. Jlis JMajesty’s 27th dragoons and the 70tli regiment of foot, both weak in 
numbers. To these were united four regiments of Native cavalry and twelve battalions of 
infantry. At the head of this army (he General took the field in the latter end of August, 
the hotte.vt month in the year; and on the 3d of September drove General IVrron, at 
the bead of a large force, from under the guns of the strong fort of Allygbur, which ho 
next day carried by assault, chiefly by escalade. On the llth, the same day week, be 
came up with the enemy, strongly posted, with their flanks secure, and presenting a front 
biLsfled with ninety-six pieces of artillery, which he attacked in front with his infantry, 
charging the guns at the point of the bayonet, and capturing the whole. I'he following 
day Delhi opened its gates. In five weeks after, having marched one hundred and twenty- 
five miles from Delhi, the strong fort of Agra, deemed impregnable by the Natives, fell 
after a regular siege, and a severe action with an army sent to reinforce the garrisons ; and 
on the 1st of November, with the addition only of His Majesty’s 8th dragoons, was fought 
the hard-contested battle of Laswarrcc, in which seventy-four pieces of heavy artillery 
were taken at the point of the bayonet. On all these occasions Ills Majesty’s 7Gth regi- 
ment behaved most nobly, claiming their right to lead in every action, and setting a bril- 
liant example, which was no less nobly imitated by the sepoys. Thus in little more than 
ten weeks this little army, chiefly composed of Natives, marched more than four hundred 
miles, fought three actions in the field against superior numbers, from wliuin were taken 
one hundred and seventy pieces of artillery, and captured two strong forts, releasing from bis 
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long bondage the old emperor, who was re-placed on the throne of his ancestors by the 
Ceiicral. \Vhat army, though wholly European, of only equal force, could have done more? 

Q. 5. “The elfect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, in 
respect to efliciency, good spirit and economy, arul the probable consequence of 
bringing the whole directly under the authority of Ministers and eslablishments of the 
Crown ; the several arms being separately considered, with distinction ol Europeans 
and Natives.” 

To the first part of this question relative to the efllect of the separation, if it may be so 
called, of the Company's army from the King’s as it now exists, the oificers being quite us 
much the King’s as the Company’s, there is no apparent circumstance in any manner to 
derogate from its elliciency, good spirit, or economy ; but what might be the probable con- 
sequence of bringing the whole directly under the authority of the Crown, there is more 
diliiculty in answering. That such a measure would be pregnant with extensive mischief 
little short of the entire disorganization of the Native army would, I apprehend, be the 
opinion of nine-tenths of the oflicers who have served with that branch of the army. Not 
that the sepetys would start the slightest objection to such a proposed change, being ecpially 
ignorant of who are the Court of Directors, and who the Minister, or in what the dilVerence 
consists; but were they to find officers placed in authority over them not understanding 
a word of their language, and equally ignorant of their peculiar habits, differing as widely 
as their language from those of Englishmen, it might then be reasonably apprehended that 
the fliread of opinion, on which it has been emphatically expressed that our empire in the 
East is siispendeci, would speedily be broken. Let that opinion, on which the fate of an 
empire rests, he once shaken by any circumstances whatever, it certainly would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to recover it. To preserve the feeling most essentially necessary for 
the safety of our dominions in the East the officer must be trained up with the sepoys. 
They must see him advance through all his stages from ensign upwards; whence ha\ing a 
thorough knowledge, founded on experience, of his justice and integrity, of his knowledge 
of his profession, and unquestionable courage, they will follow wherever be may judge it 
wise or necessary to lead. It was to the extraordinary change of officers wbicb took place 
just at that time that may be traced the alarming desertion which prevailed through the 
whole army of Rcngal in the year 1824, and which in effecl led to what was called the 
mutiny of the 47th regiment; an event that did more to loosen the attachment ol the 
Natives to the service, and fraught with more danger to our inlluence in the East, than 
any other occurrence since our establi-shmcnt there; nor will the recollection of the events 
of that day, and the measures pursued in consequence, he soon obliterated. 

Formerly there were present in the lines of every baltnlion from twenty to thirty young 
men, relations to the Native officers or sepoys, waiting there for vacancies to be admitted 
into the regiment, and numerous applications were made to the oflicers commanding 
companies to solicit the commanding oflicer for admission whenever a vacancy occurred ; 
now, tiiongh all Central India, which most ahounds with Rajpoots, is brought under our 
influence, there is great difliculty in finding men of good caste in suflicient numbers to keep 
up the strength of the army. 

The consecjiience therefore most to he apprehended of bringing the Native army directly 
under the anihority of Ministers and establishments of the Crown, is, that Ministers, quite 
unaware of the mischief that would grow out of it, might be prevailed on to appoint to the 
command of Native regiments men who, on account of long services or personal merit, 
might have strong claims on their patronage, or who, on account of family interest in this 
country, they might feel disposed to promote, or perhaps find it necessary to serve ; and 
although two or three instances might not break the bonds, it may he sufficient to refer to 
the feelings evinced by the Indian Native army in the year 180J), on the appointment^ of 
His Majesty’s oflicers to the command of some newly-raised light battalions, to be satisfied 
that tow slops further were all that was reemired to shako the empire to its base.* 

' Q.0.“ Whether 

* This subject, ihuugU of inlinite iinporlaucc, has never been brought under the notice of the Court of Directors. \ 
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Q. G. Whether (here may be grounds to infer, that if the Company’s army were 
under the srovernment of Kiiig^’s Alinistcrs, any considerable savings of expense would 
ensue, by the reduction or consolidation of establishments generally, or in time of 
peace, by less chargeable plans of recruiting and pensioning (including under the 
former bead, arrangements for the appointment and education of cadets, and the con- 
veyance of troops from England to India, and under the latter, all retiring provisions 
made at the expense of the Government); by the more economical provision and appro- 
priation of stores; by cheaper freight; or by other more frugal arrangements, and how 
far an opposite result is to be apprehended/’ 

I am not awartj of any ground there is to infer, that if the Company's army were under 
the government of King's AJinisters any considerable saving of expense would ensue by the 
reduction or consolidation of e.stal)lishments generally, or in time t)f peace. The establish- 
iiients at present are all formed on the lowest scale, with exception of the adjutant and 
deputy adjutaut-general and (|uarterniastcr and deputy quartermaster-general, which are all 
ill duplicate. 

Ill the ever-varying scene of Indian government, to which Governors and Commanders-in- 
chief are appointed for limited periods, the resources of the country have been, and must 
ever be, appropriated much in harmony with the character of the administrator, sometimes 
profusely s(|uandered, and at others as mncli wasted by economical views, degenerating into 
parsimony, by which stores of great value have been destroyed, from the deliciency of au 
establishment to preserve them. 

J have no means of aflbrding information as to the expense attending roerniting of 
Europeans, nor of that attending the conveyance of stores to fndia; but as to the recruiting 
of (lie Native army, it is iinposslhle to he less chargeable than hy the mode now in use. 
Neither do 1 feel competent to answer the question, whether any improvement could bo 
made on the existing arrangements for the appointment of cadets; but it seems probable 
that a better arrangement than that now pursued under the auspices of the Court of Directors 
at Addiscombe for their education could U(»t bo easily suggested. 

That part of this (|uestioii which relates to pensions demands a very comprehensive view 
of the subject, combining the past witli the future, before the reply can be given, and far 
exceeds my limited powers to do it justice. It is already siilliciently obvious, that the orga- 
nization of the Indian army, as sanctiuiied by the King in Parliament, in 1794, with all the 
improvement made in 18:24, has not produced the beiielit expected by the voluntary retire- 
ment of ollicers who, feeling too inlirni to discharge the duties that might be reijuircd of 
them on actual service, it was supposed would avail themselves of it. 

The rule of the service at that time was, that the three branches of the army as it then 
existed, of engineers, artillery, and infantry, should rise, even in their own corps, from 
cadet to colonel, and when the Act passed there were at the head of the infantry, suhultern- 
lieutenants who had heeii twonfy-lwo years in the service; so that the benefit supposed 
to be conferred by allowing oflicers to retire upon full-pay after twenty-two years’ service 
proved altogether nugatory, the pay of the rank not affording the means of subsistence. 
The AJarquis Cornwallis, at that lime Governor-General and Commaiider-in-cliief, 
adverting to the slow promotion, proposed that pensions should be grant'd, not for rank, 
but fir length of service, in proportion to twenty-two, twenty-six, and thirty years ; after 
which ho supposed that few, if any, officers would retain mental and physical powers suffi- 
cient for active service in that climate. Promotion is now carried on in each regiment 
instead of the line; and although the field officcjrs are increased from thirty-seven to 
two hundred and ninety-four, there are now captains in the army of twenty-seven years’, 
and lieutenants of nineteen years’ standing in the service, and officers of fifty years, who 
have the rank of lieutenant-colonel only, as acknowledged by the rules of Ilis Majesty’s 
service. 

Q. 7. Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with 

the 
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the army might be expected from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in 
India, or in any of our Eastern colonies.” 

It seems iiiipossiblo to imagine any advantage to the public interests as connected with the 
> army, from the settlement of British subjects in India, and scarcely less so to conceive how 
any considerable number could settle there with advantage to themselves. It is not pre- 
tended, I believe, by even the warmest advocates for this plan, that Europeans could labour 
as agriculturists, or subsist on the profits from agriculture, if the climate were less unfavour- 
able to such labour; and even now, under the limitation of Europeans out of the service 
residing in India, several every year work their passage home as mariners, not having found 
the means of subsisting in that country. 

Q. 8. “What would be the probable cITccls of having the whole Indian army under 
one Governor and one Coinmauder-in-cbief 

The Indian army is already, I conceive, for all purposes of control, under the authority of 
the Governor-General and Commandcr-in-chicf ; the Governors and general officers in autho- 
rity at the other Presidencies acknowledging, and on all occasions submitting, to the para- 
mount authority of these officers, merely directing the details of the civil and military depart- 
ments placed under their superintendence. If the cpiestion means further, what would be the 
effect of consolidating the three armies into one, with a view to occasional change of posi- 
tion, relieving a division of llie Bengal army by an equal force from Madras or Bombay, or 
the reverse, there cannot be a doubt that it would be productive of some evil without any 
apparent advantage. 

Q. 9. “How far the existing system of government, direction, and control, in 
so far as the same may depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enactment, is, 
in its influence on the army, productive of good or evil, us compared with any 
changes which have been, or may be, suggested as expedient, on grounds of effi- 
ciency, economy, or security 

It seems difficult to suggest any improvement on the existing system of government, 
care being at all times taken to select for the important office of Governor-General a 
statesman of approved talents and tried experience. The vast extent of empire, with its 
various climates and iinnicnso population, swayed by peculiar prejudices and different 
religions, some of the rites of which arc repugnant to European notions, and yet cannot 
be interfered with without endangering the stability of British influence, must never for 
a moment bo left out of view when a Governor-(jeneral is to be appointed. As much 
discretionary power must necessarily be vested in him acting on his own responsibility, 
the importance of selecting a statesman in whom such confidence may be safely placed 
becomes greatly magnified ; for although subject as at present, to the control of the Com- 
missioners for the \flairs of India, an unwise act on the part of Government there might 
produce irreparable evil before the authority of the Board of Control to remedy it could 
be brought into operation. 

(Signed) G. PENNINGTON, Colonel, 

Malslianger, 7tb March 1832. Bengal llorso Artillery. 


LETTER from G. PENNINGTON, c. b., to T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

Sir, Malshanger House, 7th March 1832. 

I iiAVK the honour to enclose herewith the accompanying replies to the several qiies- 
lious contained in your letter, uuder date the 2d of February. 1 am aware that these 
questions relate to matters of much importance, and lament that, in the absence of nearly 
all documents, having been thrown on my own unassisted memory alone, there may be some 
<*rrors of detail, in the statement of which, 1 have endeavoured to avoid being unneces- 
sarily prolix. 


Under 
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Under these circumstances, the Committee will find much less information than they 
might reason<ably expect to receive from an officer who actually served nearly forty years 
with the army in India; but having maturely revolved every question in my own mind, 
nothing occurs to me to be added, further than that I shall be in attendance on the Com- 
mittee on Saturday morning, as required by their order, to elucidate any part that may 
seem obscure, and at the same time to lay before them, if acceptable, a map drawn out 
on a large scale of the whole Peninsula, extending from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
Mountains, on which the positions of the whole army of the three Presidencies may bo 
seen in one view. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) G. PENNINGTON, Colonel, 

Bengal Horse Artillery. 


(11.) — REPLY of Colonel SHERWOOD, dated 28th February 1832. 

Sir, 10, Great Cumberland-street. 

I HAVK to acknowledge your letter of the 8th instant. 

1 request of you to state to the Honourable the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, that I have much pleasure in replying to such of their queries as come within 
the scope of my professional knowledge and experience. 

Reply to 1st Query. — The strength of that branch of the service to which I belong, viz. 
the artillery, has been increased very considerably since the year 1784, the date of my 
landing in India, but not more than was required for so considerable an addition of terri- 
tory and garrisons ; and the neci^ssity that alw'ays has, and always will, exist for the Indian 
army being maintained upon a war establishment, or nearly approximating to it. The 
organization and distribution of the Bengal military force was, as far as my judgment goes, 
u nex cept ionable. 

2d. The* several staff and subsidiary departments of the Bengal army have undergone 
a great, and, I will venture to assert, a most beneficial alteration, principally during the 
governments of Lord Miiito and Marquis Hastings. I use the term beneficiar’ as ap- 
plying most particularly to the State; this, by the formation of the Army and Ordnance, 
Commissariats and the Barrack department, in lieu of contracts and army agents, for the 
provision of supplies ; also in the formation of the Quartermastcr-gcncrars department, 

3d. I have partly answered this query in my reply to the first ; but I shall add such 
additional matter as occurs to me. I am not in possession of any documents, or details, 
of the amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters ; but if only the same 
number of regiments, &c. are allotted to each frontier post, or army of reserve, as here- 
tofore, it is obvious that a great numerical diminution has taken place ; two troops or 
companies having been struck off from each regiment, and what remains reduced in rank 
and file. 

It is admitted by all officers of the Indian establishment (wlictbcr King’s or Com- 
pany’s) that the artillery branch of the service is of the utmost importance, and the facility 
with which this arm can be moved, a most material point ; but a short time has passed 
since we were rapidly progressing, by the introduction of horses in lieu of bullocks for 
field pieces ; but 1 am sorry to learn that this system has been partially given up. I admit 
the diderence of the expense to be great, yet the advantage is also great, and amply com- 
pensates for it. 

4tli. The efficiency of our military force is, I presume, considered by the higher autho- 
rities as equal to the maintenance of peace, and nothing more ; for it has invariably 
happened that a large increase has been made upon any rupture with a Native power; 

this 
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this iTiav practicable in the infantry branch ; but I deny the possibility af training a 
cavalry or artillery soldier with the same facility. 

The economy with which our force is provided is most commendable, without being 
parsimonious; and such as attaches the Native soldier to our service in preference to that 
of any other power. 

With respect to the spirit and disposition of the officers and soldiers composing the Indian 
army, 1 am satisfied that it cannot be exceeded in quality by any army in Europe: patience, 
perseverance, and endurance, are the grand characteristics of the Native soldier ; and I 
may venture to assert, that my own countrymen are, in these points, not behind them. The 
experience of nearly half a century has served to exhibit to me, that not one in ten of the 
Company’s officers relurn to more than a short life of enjoyment in their native country, and 
not one in a hundred of the European soldiers; yet many advantages relative to retirement 
of officers have been conceded within the last thirty-six years ; all tending to reconcile them 
to a long banishment, and to attach them to a service where they are sure of a provision for 
their old age. 

The employment of military men in civil situations is a question somewhat beyond my 
pursuits and observation; but I have understood that it was practised with great suc- 
cess and advantage to the State. Upon the remaining points in this query I have little 
to add ; I think I have already adverted to most of them. The rules relative to enlist- 
ments, &c. &c. have existed as they are for years, and 1 am not aware of any requisite 
alteration. Promotion and furlough, 1 should hope, will continue as at present, as well 
as retirement. 

I have shown how few officers live to attain the ultimatum of their expectations, viz, a 
regiment; and surely those of less robust constitutions had better be put upon a retiring 
pension than remain a burthen to the service. The retirement of worn-out Native officers 
and soldiers is amply provided for, and remains one of the noblest acts of Marquis Corn- 
wallis’s government: it is hoped that nothing may disturb it; but that it will continue, as it 
now is, a nursery for Native soldiers to the Indian army. With respect to the proportion of 
European and Native corps, I can only observe that the enormous dilfercnce of expense in 
these departments, and the mortality attending the former, will ever preclude the possibility 
of any measure approximating to a counterbalance. 

5th. This is a most important question as regards the Company’s army. 1 declare most 
solemnly that no bad clfect has hitherto resulted by the separation, at least since the year 
1788, when tho introduction of llis Majesty’s commissions to Company’s officers placed 
both services upon equal terms ; and 1 shall never admit that the efficiency of the Com- 
pany’s army is, in any degree, inferior to that of the King’s : bearing in mind the difference 
between Europeans and Natives of India, which I am not disposed to contest, having 
served all my life in a corps principally composed of Europeans. The remainder of this 
query comes under a separate and distinct head. A period of nearly thirty-seven years has 
now passed over since the Bengal, and indeed the whole of the Indian, artillery were in- 
formed that Marquis Cornwallis had proposed to the honie authorities “ to incorporate them 
with the Royal Artillery, and to relieve them regularly from Woolwich.” I have a lively, 
and I may say a painful, recollection of the sensation produced by this promulgation. The 
major part of the regiment was then at Dum Dum, at their annual practice; a meeting was 
held upon the occasion, where the proposition was looked upon with absolute horror, as 
destructive of all those hopes, rights, and prospects with which we had entered the service, 
and had remained with every disadvantage for years ; the road to Woolwich was pointed 
out as the road to ruin and despair. We thank God that this calamity was averted from us, 
and we fervently pray it may so continue. 

1 have now stated the feelings of my own branch of tho service : and as I have reason to 
think that I am well acquainted with the sentiments of others on the same subject, I 
should neither do my duty to the Honourable Board of Commissioners, nor to the ser- 
vice of which I am a member, were I to shrink from this explicit declaration, that such 

a transfer 
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a transfer would be met with the most decided remonstrance, little short of absolute 
rejection, from the other branches. Having arrived at my ultimatum, I can view this 
matter more calmly and dispassionately than a lieutenant-colonel who is looking forward 
to that which fell to me after forty-one years’ service. The immediate apprehension of this 
officer would point out something fatal to his prospects ; and the conclusion to which he 
would arrive would be, that the expected regiment had eluded ins grasp ; for although the 
intention of interference to such extent may not now exist, yet no security can be given 
that it shall not be adopted at some future period. 

()th. I cannot see the possibility of any saving of expense by the Company’s array be- 
ing placed under His Majesty’s Government, but quite the reverse. Were it so, it is 
presumable that the European force would be occasionally relieved, as was proposed by 
Marquis Cornwallis. The expense of transporting officers and soldiers to and from India 
must be defrayed by the State ; whereas, upon the present system, cadets pay for their 
own passage out. Officers coming home on furlough, or for retirement, «lo the same ; 
and I have already stated how few of the privates return to their native country. I do 
not understand what is meant by '' reduction or consolidation of cstahlishinciits gene- 
rally,” unless it be contemplated to reduce a portion of present allowances, and to con- 
solidate the three Indian establislimeiits ; neither of which measures will, 1 hope and 
trust, be attempted. In the first case, the knife has already cut to the quick ; and in the 
second, not the smallest advantage is perceptible. With respect to the European por- 
" tion, great heart-burnings and discontent would be the inevitable result, the promotion 
at Madras having been more rapid than that in Bengal, and that at Bombay still more 
rapid. The arrangements for the appointment of cadets do not come within my province 
to remark upon, further than as to the education of those who are so fortunate as to ob- 
tain what is called ** an Addiscombe appointment,” by which they are placed quite upon an 
e(]iialiiy with the establishment at Sandhurst. 

Of shipping I know nothing ; and as to the provision of military stores, it is not only 
desirable, but necessary, that they should be of the very first quality. 

7th. I do not understand the precise meaning of this query, therefore will not enter 
upon it. 

8lh. The whole of the Indian army being under one Governor and one Commander-in- 
chief, is u question to be answered by higher auihorily than mine ; but if done, there must 
be a Provincial Council and a Commander of the Forces at Madras and Bombay. 

lull. The existing system of government and control is a subject wliicli I must leave to a 
more able men. 1 shall only add, in conclusion, that I believe the less this is disturbed 
the better ; and that it is impossible for me, even were I so disposed, to draw any compari- 
son between what now exists, and other measures which may be suggested as expedient, 
beyond what appertains to the queries that have been put to me. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. D. SHERWOOD. Colonel, 

Feb. 28 1832. Bengal Artillery. 


(12.)— REPLY of Colonel LIMOND, dated 31st January 1832. 

Sir, 

I HAV15 the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25tli instant, with the 
queries, and have now the honour to annex my answers to them. If the replies arc not so 
comprehensive as the Board desire, I will be happy to give any further information that is 
in my power. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. LIMOND, Colonel, 

Drayton Green, 31$t Jan. 1832. Madras Artillery. 
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Q. 1. The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
braoches of the military force of the three Presidencies.” 

When I went first to India in 1794, the limits of the Honourable Company's territory 
were much circumscribed, and the military force was proportioned accordingly ; and 
indeed on a scale so contracted, that much difficulty and inconvenience arose from it in 
furnishing troops for the reduction of Ceylon and the Eastern Islands. These conquests, 
and the subsequent conquest of Seringapatam, and furnishing a subsidiary force with the 
Mizam, demanded increase to the diilerent branches of the army. The character of that 
distinguished officer Sir Barry Close, then, I believe, the principal adviser of Government 
on these points, is a sufficient guarantee for the economy of the increase, as regards the 
Madras army. The Maliratta war of 1803>4 and 1805, and consequent extent of frontier, 
called for still further increase. It will be proper that I confine myself to that arm of the 
service to which my experience enables me to speak from professional acquaintance, the 
artillery. In 1799 gallopers were first attached to the cavalry regiments, and were found of 
so much service during the Mysore war, that they were continued, but on a footing too 
confined. General Wellesley, to remedy this defect, in 1804, strongly recommended the 
formation of a regular body of horse artillery, which were accordingly embodied and 
brought to a degree of perfection, under that excellent officer Colonel Noble, such as to 
claim the admiration of all that saw and could judge of their merits. It was probably to 
this pride of perfection that this expensive branch of the artillery owed its increase to 
an extent possibly more than the wants of the service culled for. A corps of Golundauze * 
or Native foot artillery w^as also raised. This corps, composed of the sons of old Native 
officers attached to the service, has answered all the purposes contemplated ; and at a com- 
paratively small expense they supply stations where artillery aro absolutely necessary, 
and admit of the European companies being kept more together, and consequently more 
efficient for occasional active service. In May 1825 (I was then acting commandant of 
artillery) 1 submitted to Sir Thomas Munro a recommendation for the reduction of two guns 
per troop of the horse brigade. This reduction, and lately another to a much greater extent, 
has taken place. 

Q. 2. ** The same as to the several Staff or Subsidiary departments.” 

The general staff of the army previous to the arrangements of 1790 was very limited. On 
that occasion general officers were placed on the staff of the different divisions of the army, 
and Ihcir particular duties assigned them. With that exception, and tho necessary increase 
in the different branches to keep pace with the increase of territory and force, no material 
alteration has taken place, unless it is the formation of the Commissariat of provision and 
supply, which has proved of incalculable benefit to the service. Immediately before I was 
compelled by ill-health to leave India, I submitted my sentiments to Sir Thomas Munro on 
the utility of an Ordnance Commissariat, to be formed on the same principle, which he was 
disposed to consider favourably of. Since my return to this country I was called upon by 
Lord Elicnborough, then President of the India Board, fora memorandum on this subject, 
which 1 accordingly furnished, and which I think is alone wanting to perfect this important 
branch of the Indian army. 

Q. 3. ‘‘ The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with reference 
to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic disturbers of the 
peace, each arm being considered separately ; and the different portions of our Indian 
empire which are distinguished by marked characteristics being adverted to in their 
order with reference to their mutual dependence.” 

The different corps of the army are usually kept complete to the authorized establish- 
ment, unless otherwise ordered. The distribution is regulated by Government accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the time. It may appear unnecessary that many troops should 
be kept in the southern districts of the Madras establishment; but, if I may be allowed an 
opinion, 1 would be disposed to think tho time is not sufficiently gone by to obliterate from 
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the memory of the present generation the former power and importance of their Poligar 
ancestors, and, with every coniidence in their attachment and good feeling for the English 
rule, I would consider it best secured by having the moans of compelling it. It is also to 
be kept in remembrance, that the Madras establishment is the best adapted, both from 
situation and the disposition of the troops, to furnish a force for any service that may be 
required off the continent of India. 

Q. 4. The constitution of the several branches of the army, with reference to its 
experienced or probable effect. 

1st. On the efficiency of our military force.” 

The best proof of the efficiency of the military force in India is the success that has 
crowned its operations in every instance that it has been called into action. 

2d, “ On the economy with which it is provided.” 

1 do believe that a just economy is practical in every department of the service, but I 
have ever remarked that a parsimonious system in military ef|uipment has defeated its end, 
and ultimately caused more expense than would have arisen under liberal arrangement. 
This remark is equally applicable to the description of stores provided for the service ; and 
my experience enables me to bear testimony to the excellence of the military stores sent 
from England for the Honourable Company’s service, as well us to the mode of their pack- 
ing and preservation. 

3d. “ On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it.” 

1 do believe there is no service where both otlicers and men are animated by a better feel- 
ing and disposition for the interests of the country and (heir employers than the Indian 
army. Some instances of dereliction of duty have occurred, but it has only boon in a 
moment of forgetfulness and a return to reason has only made the soldier the more sensibly 
attached to the service. 

Note . — “ The employment of military men in civil situations.” 

Willi reference to the employment of military men in civil situations : in the early limes 
of the Company’s rise in India this w^as particularly advisable, as the Native powers, unac- 
quainted with (be nature of the civil service, did not bold it in the same estimation us they 
did the military. This was particularly evinced in the case of the paymaster of (lie army 
taken prisoner by Tippoo, along with many officers. The paymaster was placed in conline- 
numt along *>14(11 the privates, and only at the joint intercession of the officers was he allowed 
to be removed to their prison. The civil branch is now better known to the Native powers, 
and respected accordingly. In the Revenue, Judicial and Commercial departments there 
is no doubt that the education of the civil branch peculiarly fit them for their occupations 
(Sir Thomas Miinro and Colonel Read were uncommon instances of able military revenue 
servants) ; but as matter of opinion, I think the experienced military man is peculiarly com- 
petent for employment in political trusts, not only from bis general itifortnaliou, but from 
the respect that bis military character derives in the eyes of the princes and people of 
every caste. 

Note . — “ The suitableness of the several establishments to the purposes for which 
they have been, or arc likely to be, needed.” 

I have already observed on the suitableness as regards the Ordnance establishment. 

During the Mahratta war, under General Wellesley, the camp efpiipago of the army 
was carried by contract with the commanding officers of corps, and having been done 
great justice to, was particularly efficient on that occasion; that system, however, was 
considered expeusivo in time of peace, and therefore discontinued. Since that time it has 
been placed on an improved footing, under the (juartermaster-general of the army, and is 
very effective. 

A few years back a corps of Ordnance artificers, composed of the half-casto sons of 
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European soldiers, has been raised at Madras, and, under the instruction of good European 
artisans, promise to be a must useful body when brought to maturity. 

— ** The fitness of the rules relative to pay, qualification, enlistment,'’ &c. 

The existing regulations laid down for these dilferent objects 1 think are well and judi- 
ciously framed. 

Q. 5. '' The effect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, in 
respect to cflicicncy, good spirit, and economy ; and the probable consequences of 
bringing the whole directly under the authority of Ministers and establishments of 
the Crown ; the several arms being separately considered, with distinction of Euro- 
peans and Natives.” 

In former times, and particularly on the arrival of new King’s corps in India, a consi- 
derable jealousy existed for a time between the officers of the two services, arising from 
the officers of llis Majesty’s service assuming a supposed superiority, which, in the eyes 
of the other, the distinction of the services did not warrant. This feeling, however, by 
degrees wore off, and after employment together on field service, entirely disappeared, 
and the most perfect harmony and good feeling has taken place of all sense of dis- 
tinction, and the best understanding continues to subsist be^tween the two services. 
When I lirst we?nt out to the service, and long prior to that period, a young man 
taking out letters of recommendation, they were of this use to him, they procured 
him a few dinners, and introduced liiiii to society; beyond this no more. It was to his 
own zeal, diligence, and attention to his duty, by recommending himself to the notice 
of his superiors, ho had to look for ciiiploymeut and trust. It is to this system of 
impartial adaptation of particular talent to particular situations that, with such limited 
means, is to be ascribed the unparalleled rise and prosperity of the Company’s power 
in India. When this good system first changed, it is not for me to say, even if I could, but 
it is now a lamentable fact that foreign influence is and has been for many years paramount 
to the claim of desert or length of service; that this innuciice, under a transfer to the Crown, 
would be increased, and its baneful ellbcts extended, there can be no doubt. 

Q. (i. ‘‘ Wlicllier there may be ground.s to infer that, if the Company’s army were 
under the government of King’s Ministers, any considerable saving of expense would 
ensue, by the rodncti<in or consolidation of €\stublisliiiients generally, or in lime of 
peace, by less chargeable plans of recruiting or pensioning (including, under the 
former head, arrangements for the appointment and eiliication of cadets, and the 
conveyance of lroo|)s from England to India, and, under the latter, all the retiring 
provisions made at I he expense of the Government) ; by the more economical pro- 
vision and approprialioii of stores; by cheaper freight; or hy other more frugal 
arrangements ; and how far an opposite result is to bo a|»preheiided.” 

In the course of my service I have remarked, on the part of the (lovernmeiit in India, 
a just attention to economy, by the reduction of military posts and stations, rendered 
unnecessary by the a<l\ance and extent of frontier, the reduction of field establishments 
the moment they could he dispensed wHIi, by the reduction of the numbers of men to 
companies in liiiio of peace ; these iiiter\als, however, have been so short, that until the 
present time they could bo hardly felt as savings. ’Ihe late rednetions have beeu upon a 
scale more extended ; how far prudent is very problematical. 

The system of recruiting, as applied to the Native army, is attended with little or no 
expense; in the European branch, including the education of the cadets, is an expense 
that can easily be ascertained from the records at the Jndia Iluusc. The Court of Direc- 
tors have the same source for procuring cadets and recruits for the service that the King’s 
Ministers have, so that any saving in the education of the one, or the conveyance of the 
other to India, must arise from the comparative prudent economy of either as contrasted 
with regardless expenditure in the other. With reference to economy in the provision 
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and appropriation of stores, much pains and labour liavo been itestowed at the different 
Presidencies in India in framiiij^ and compiling a system of regulations for the several 
branches that will be found to combine economy with efficiency; and in this respect I am 
not sure that even the departments in His Majesty’s service might not lind some useful 
information. 

Q. 7. “ Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with 
the army might be expected from encouraging the seUleiucnt of British subjects in 
India, or any of our Eastern colonics 

1 am not aware that any advantage could result to the public interests, as connected 
with the army; on the contrary, our Indian power is the government of opinion, first 
accpiired under the impression of our being a superior race of people, confirmed by able 
military coiKpiest, and followed up by kind and conciliating ride. It is to our hold on 
the Native mind, but more particularly on tlic attachment of our Native army, that wo 
are to depend for the permanency of onr power in India; this, as I said before, has 
been accomplished by the wisdom and system of our early rulers. The introduction of 
promiscuous settlers, by bringing in collision the vices of onr country, would be destruc- 
tive of the impression on the mind of the Native of European superiority and perfection ; 
and, ultimately, by the increaso of that description of offspring accelerate a crisis yet far 
distant. 

Q. 8. “ What would be the effect of having the whole Indian army under one 
Covernor and one Commaiidor-in-chicf ?” 

'riie present constitution of the Honourable Company’s government places in the hands 
of the Govenior-ijlciieral a directing and controlling power over the acts and measures of 
the inferior Presidencies, so that, with the exception of the local patronage, tho 
Governincfit may bo said to be under one Governor-General. Do away the distinction of 
Governor and Council at the minor Presidencies, the duties must be conducted by re- 
sident Commissioners, with the same local power and patronage of nomination to the 
clillererit situations of trust and employment ; for it is not to bo supposed that a 
Governor-General can be acrpuiinted siinicieritly with local circumstances, and the merits 
and competency of the servants of the Company, in many situations so far removed 
from the seat of Government. It is, besides, not unworthy of consideration, is llio 
British power thronghuut India so firmly established and their rights and supremacy 
acknowledged by the different Native powers, and the Natives themselves, to allow of 
dispensing with the splendour of Govcrnnicnl, that so much imposes on, and attaches the 
people of, our Eastern possessions. 

In reference to the oflice of one Coininander-in-cliief, this has already been carried info 
offect as regards the King’s troops. The observations respecting the patronage of a 
Go\ernor-Geiieral over the service of the inferior Presidency will more particularly apply 
to that of a Comrnandor-in-chief over the three armies. Unacquainted with the merits and 
pretensions of the ilistant olGcers, the oflicers ami troops of the head-quarter J’residency 
are the most likely to share and engross his favour; and thus the pride and spirit of tho 
other Pn\sidencies arc destroyed. 

Q. D. “ How far the existing system of government, direction and control, in so far 
as the same iiihy depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enaclnicnt, is, in 
its influence on the army, productive of good or evil, as compared with any changes 
which have been, or may be, suggested as expedient, on grounds of economy and 
security r 

If tins query has refc»rence to Ibc appointment of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Aflaiis of India, and their measures as regards tho army, my information is too limited 
to qualify me to offer any opinion on the subject. 

(Signed) JAMES LIMOND, Colonel, 
Drayton Green, 31st January 1832. Madras Artillery. 
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QS.') REPLY of Lieutenant-colonel HOPKINSON, c. h., dated United Service Club, 

15th February 1832. 


Sir, 

Annexed to this, T do myself the honour to forward a memorandum of such replies as 
I am able to return to the several sections of your letter of the 2d February. I hardly 
know whether they arc such as arc expected from me. 1 have only to say that my wish 
anti endeavour has been, and is, to give every information in my power; this, however, 
must necessarily be but little, as I havt3 scarcely any documents to refer to. I have never 
been employed in any political situation, and though I have occasionally held several 
military appointments of various kinds, my life has been passed almust entirely as a 
working artillery olFicer. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. IIOPKINSON. 


MEMORANDUM from Lieiitonant-colonel IIOPKINSON, c. b., late Commanding the 
Jlorsc Brigade of Artillery on the Madras Estahlishmctit. 

Q. 1. “ The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
branches of the military force of the three Presidencies.” 

1 am not prefiared to reply to (his section. The best and most accurate information 
can he obtained from the oflicial Returns transmitted no doubt from the several Presi- 
dencies in India to the Kast-India House yearly. Some explanatory information on 
specific points, as far as the Madras establishment is concerned, and the artillery in par* 
ticular, I might perhaps be able to give. 

Q, 2. “ The same as to the several Staff and Subsidiary departments.” 

The same remark as above is the only reply I can at present give to this section. 

Q. 3. ** The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, wilh reference 
to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic* disturbers of (ho 
peace, each arm being considered separately ; and the different portions of our Tndiau 
empire whicdi are distinguished by marked characteristics being adverted to in their 
order, with reference to their mutual dependence.” 

I feel (piilo incompetent to give a satisfactory reply to this section, embracing, as it 
appears to do, so very wide a field, and depending, as it necessarily must, on conlingcncies. 
I believe (hat even the oflicers in command of the several field forces, snch as Jiiulnali for 
instance, are not made acquainted with (he specific reasons for which it is composed, and 
stationed. On any unforeseen emergency arising the commanding ofiicer iiiusl be guided 
by his own discretion. 

Q. 4. The constitution of the several branches of the army, wilh reference to its 
experienced or probable effect.” 

1 very much wish (hat the points for me to answer had been a little more compressed and 
specific. I have not the means of replying to (his section ; and indeed my information 
altogether is only that of a person never, except during the war in Ava, absent from the 
Madras Presidency, and having no access to (iovernment records or reports. I am anxious 
it should not he supposed 1 wish to throw off the duty now expected from me, but at the 
same time I venture to hope, (hat should I, in my wish to do right, enter on points trilling 
or unnecessary, that iny intentions to meet the wishes of the Board should plead my excuse. 

1st. On the cflicicncy of our military force.” 

I am not prepared to reply to this paragraph at the present moment. I presume the 

army 
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army must be considered fully efficient, both in number and discipline, for the duties it has 
to perform, nr the late reductions would not have been made. 

2d. “ On the economy with which it is provided.” 

The cloliiiujy of the army j^cncrally is of the best (juality now (I speak of Madras only), 
especially since the mode of providing it has been alti‘red . The arms of every clescription 
arc also of the best (juality that England can produce*, but 1 do think (as an old commis- 
sary) that the equipments, such as belts, pouches, drums, and such like, are bad ; it is true 
a set of country-made accoutrements may cost infinitely less than those from Europe, but 
even this is, I think, a ejnestion ; certainly, however, ihey do not last, oven under the most 
favourable circumstances, one-third the time. I have, when commissary, freipieiitly known 
commanding' officers take back condemued EiirojJe articles in preference to receiving new 
counlry. 

3d. On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it.” 

Search the world over, and T do not think it possible to meet with officers or men in any 
army sujierior to those of the Madras army in zeal, or a wish to do what is right. Of late 
years, however, the situation and conse(jucnce of officers commanding corps has been most 
materially changed, whether or not to the advantage of the service I will not here venture 
to say ; hut certain it is, that that power and inilucnce they formerly had in their own corps 
has been taken from them, and the soldier has been taught to look for every comfort and 
advantage, not to his commanding or other officer, hut to head-fjuarters. That this has 
broken the chain that held together the European officer and the sepoy is certain; and 
that it bus annihilated the strong atfacliment that did subsist between th(j sepoy and bis 
European officer is eijually so. So long as a sepoy looks up to, and relies on, bis command- 
ing officer alone for bis happiness and comfort, so long >vill lie^ resptMit, and endeavour to 
obtain and keep his good opinion and favour, but no longer. This, however, is most delicate 
ground to tread on, suffice it to say, that f believe all old Indian commanding officers agree, 
that unless the commanding officer of a Native corps is every thing, he is nothing. 

Note. — The in(1uencc of the additions made to the army within the period under 
review, and of the employment of military men in civil situations ; the suitableness of 
the several establislimcnts to the purposes for which they have been, or are likely to be, 
needed ; the fitness of the rules relative to the numbers, jiay, (jiialilicatioii, enlistment, 
promotion, furloiigb, and retirement of the several ranks, European and Native ; the 
expediency of the proportion of European and Native corps will under Ibis head bo 
adverted to,” 

I am not (juitc aware of tin; period referred to, nor can I immediately recollect that any 
additions have been made to the army for many vears, except I bat of an increase to the artil- 
lery by the addition of a brigade, consisting of four troops of Natives as horse artillery, 
each troop I think (for I have no official papers to refer to) of the same strength as the 
European brigade, t:iz. 15.5 elfertive men, to which wero attached the same number ot 
European, with the addition of Native commissioned officers, and having also European 
serjeants. Their efficiency has been little proved in the field, indeed J believe only ouco 
at Kittore. 

1 believe T am singular in the opinion, hut I must say thfit I am averse to Natives being 
employed as artillery. I think they never can he made properly elective; they learn 
enough to be cajiable of iimch mischief, but are never to be made efpially competent to 
Europeans, although I suppose the expense is not much less ; but 1 think every thing 
expensive that is not of the very first quality. I can imagine hardly any case where even a 
picked body could be trusted on service with a brigade of six-pounders without the pre- 
sence of an European; and this mental urititncss is, I think, more* especially increased 
from the fact, that the Natives of the Madras establishment have not bodily weight and 
strength sufficient to perform, as they ought, the duties of even light field artillery. I 
commanded for a short period the Golundauze battalion ; we had present at head-quarters 
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either fivo or six companies; when out firing blank ammunition from six-pounders, I oij- 
servetl that several guns constantly missed fire f’re(piently tho match was applied three or 
four times to the same gun before the charge exploded, although on each failure tho man 
with the sponge stepped out and rammed the cartridge, and the man at the vent went through 
the ceremony of inserting the pricker before he primed. On an inspection of the cause, I 
soon found it to he that tlie cartridge, even with two or three attempts, had never been pro- 
perly rammed borne, and which could only have occurred from the want of sudicient strength 
of arm and weight of body in tho man at the sponge. True it is, I am told, that this is not 
the case with the Native horse artillery, or with the detached companies of Golnndauze. 
The horse artillery on its formation selected from the five or six companies, mentioned in 
the former paragraph, their best and strongest men, and their places were filled up by the 
commom recruits of the country, a description of men of very inferior size and strength; the 
detached companies, by their absence from head-ipiarters, escaped this process, and thus 
remain nearly as at first formed, composed of picked men. 

With regard to the European artillery, 1 can imagine no corps better equipped in every 
respect, especially the horse artillery, since its formation in 1804, and at the time I left it, 
in the end of I8!2J). The only deficiency, but a serious one it is, is the want <>f ollicers ; 
this want applies generally to tho whole of the artillery, but more especially tho Kuropoari. 
It is well known that froui the habits of the Europeans they recjuire iniicli more care and 
attention than the Native soldier, and yet the Native corps have nearly double the num- 
ber of coiniiiissioned officers to the European; that is to say, the same number of European, 
with the addition of Native officers, and without any reference to the great dilleretice in 
numerical strength, so that a company of Native artillery of seventy men only has a cap- 
tain and three lieutenants, one subadar and oncjc?madar, to take care of scven1)-rivc quiet 
Natives; while a troop of horse artillery, consisting of 155‘|* Europeans, and about 450 
Natives attached to it, has the same number of European ollicers only, viz. one captain 
and tliret; subalterns. It surely is very bard work for the ollicers, and very hard on tho 
men also. This deficiency is the more striking from the difierence with which the King’s 
regiments in India are oflicerecl. 

The difl'ercnce of strength between a troop and company of artUlvnj in If is Majesty’s 
service and that of the li^ast-lndia Coiiipuiiy is shown in a paper at the end of this memo- 
randum. Now, as will be seen by that paper, the King’s artillery to fewer men have so 
many officers, we have a right to suppose the number they have is actually required for its 
duties ; and if so, is it likely in a country like India, that the iluty of the artillery there can 
be carried on with a less proportion without manifest hardship to those who have to per- 
form it f and this again appears the more striking, as I said before, as the Native foot 
artillery, of not onc-liftli the actual nnmher of men, have, in addition to the same number of 
European officers, two Nalive commissioned ! 

The Rules and Regulations of IJis Majesty’s forces have been established as far as possible 
for the guidance of the Company’s army : among them, that of daily payments to the soldier 
is one. Now, strange as no doubl it will sound in this country, I have no hesitation in 
declaring, from sad experience, that the greatest enemy of man could not have devised any 
plan more cflective to produce a complete demoralization, and a total deprivation of comfort 
to almost every soldier in the artillery than this. 

1 commanded the horse artillery at head-cjuartcrs ; we had a troop of about 155 men, 
and the recruits, as tliey landed from England, for the whole corps were placed under my 
charge. Eor a period of about two years we only lost out of the whole, I think it was, 
three men. and scarcely ever had in hospital at the same time more than five or six. 
Drunkenness was little known ; but no sooner was the order for daily payments put in force, 
than the difference was most distressingly apparent, — constant drunkenness, misery, crimes, 

sickness. 


* Burnt priniiii«r. 

t III the u complete troop of Turopean horse nrtillerv, with its horse-kccpcrs, tjrass-cutters, &.C., are, in 
numerical strength, iieurly equal to u butluliun or regiment of sepoys. 
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sickness, and death ! Every means was tried to get the artillery excluded from the operation 
of the order, but unsuccessfully ; and I deeply regret to say tliat iny letters from ludia 
inform me that it still remains in force, and with equal detrimental cflect. 

I could much better explain verbally than in writing why the artillery aro greater suflbrers 
by this mode of payment than the infantry; but to both, in the (company’s service, it is u 
serious injury. The men in the Company’s service the moinent they arrive in India seem 
at once to reconcile themselves to the country as a home; they appear to settle to it; they 
gel Native women, who soon obtain over them as much inllucncc, particularly where there 
are children, as any European wife; they keep the men in order, and make them most 
comfortable, and have authority sufficient to take from him his pay the moment he receives 
it, giving him a small portion back for his personal pleasures. But with the daily mite 
they cannot do this ; the man will not part with it; he; says, “ what’s the use of such a triOe V* 
so away he goes and gets daily drunk, instead of once a month. 

Besides, when paid monthly, there was a sufTicient sum to enable the woman to go to 
the nearest great market and lay in a sufficient slock of food and necessaries for the 
month. Not only did the man’s pay by these means go further, but it insured food for 
the period, — no trilling consideration! Now she cannot do this. Now the sum re- 
ceived daily is so small, she must buy by retail in llie bazaar, and much loss ensues. 
The soldier, accustomed to have every want relieved, lias no idea of providing for 
himself ; the consequence of this iinprovidcucc is misery and distress to his family, 
piiiiishinont to himself. 

The <pieslion wdll naturally be asked, how then does it linppen that the inode of daily 
paymi'nts” lias luion so much approved of in the King’s service if there are these draw- 
backs i Why, in the first place, a King’s soldier does not so much identify himself 
with the country ; and next, what is the object of making daily payments { It is, if I 
understand right, under an idea that the portion of a soldier’s daily pay must be so 
small a sum that he cannot commit any great excess with it. True, this argiinicut is 
good as far as it refers to England, where pay is small, and liquor dear, hut it cannot 
apply to India, as there the reverse is the case. The pay of a horse artillery soldier of 
the first class on full batta (and half the corps are on full batta) is, I think, 24 rupees. 
If a family man lie is not in a mess, and thus lias to receive nearly a rupee a day, a sum 
not only amply sufficient io make him drunk, but to keep him so from the period of one 
pavmcnt to another. 

To ihe European woman, who cannot so well manage as the country-born (as they 
arc called), the distress is greater. The cstahlishinent of canteens has tended very much 
to do away with illicit trad(5 they carried on of selling liquor,*^ a mode much resorted 

to by these poor creatures for additional means of support. It is true (jovernment allows 
European married women live rupees a month so long as they behave well ; this does not 
go far, as they cannot, as in England, eke out their pittance by washing or other such work, 
and they aro thprefore, in, alas! in too many cases, driven to vice of the worst description. 
As to their children they do not long tronhlo thcin,*|* for I may say they invariably <lio 
helVire they are ten years old. It is much to be regretted that a trilling increase, say two 
rupees addilional to the five already given, is not made. The additional expense to the 
Government would he very trilling, nay, it might be a saving, by inducing increased good 
conduct on the jiart of the women, and the health of the soldier less injured by drinking the 
horrid poison sold by them. 

I am not exactly aware what is the present mode of olituining recruits for the Com- 
pany’s army. Those that have been received from England of late years are certainly 
of a superior description to what were received formerly, but still I think there are 

many 

* Notwithstatulin;; tho hra\y iienalty, which is no loss than being separated, perhaps forever, from her husband and 
family by being sent to England ! 

t I have stated this fact, and entered more at length into the subject in my reply to paragraph 7. 
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many point.s in wliirli the service could be bencfiled as well as tlie romfort of the recruit 
increased, and wliitli I shall, as far as I can, always be ready to ex|)liiiii \\ ben called on, 
blit wliicli I iniaf^ine would be siipererooation to introduce here, particularly a.s they refer 
to arrangements coin[)letely of a local nature. 

Q. 5. “ The etfect of the separation of Ihe Company’s army from tho King’s in 
respect to cflicioncy, good spirit, and economy, and the probable consecjnenccs of 
bringing the whole directly under the authority of the Crown ; the several arms being 
separately considered, with distinction of Europeans and Natives,” 

I do not believe that altering the conslilution of the army, and placing it under tho 
authority of the Crown, is a measure likely to give satisfaction to those at present com- 
posing it, or to be adected by the change; hut this would entirely depend on how the matter 
was carried into elTect. To become King’s troops would certainly be most gratifying, 
but as the Company’s, they have now certain privileges and advantages distinct from that 
of Ifis Majesty’s service, that they must, if not immediately, very soon, lose by the 
greater interest of oflicers coining from England ; and besides, I cannot imagine that 
any alteration of the mode now in use, of bringing up the ollicers for the Native .ser\ice in 
the corps they are to serve with from their early Yt>wllL be improved. Constituted as 
the Company’s army now is, the olficcrs have some power to whom they can appeal and 
look to fur protection against ill treatment. 

Q. 0. ** Whether there may he grounds to infer, that if the Company’s army was 
under the government of King’s Mini.'jters, any considerable saving of expense would 
ensue by the reduction or consolidation of establishments, or in lime of peace by le.ss 
chargeable plans of recruiting or pensioning (including iind(*r the former head, arrange- 
ments for the appointment and education of cadets, and tha conveyance of troops from 
England to Jndiu, and under the latter, all retiring proxisions, made at the expense of 
Government) ; by the more economical provision and apprcpriatiuii of stores ; by cheaper 
freights ; or by other more frugal arrangements ; and how far an opposite result is to bo 
apprehended.” 

1 cannot imagine how it is possible to carry on the duties of the army efliciently with 
greater economy than is at present exercised ; for whether under the control of the King 
or Eust-lndia Company, the .same number of persons iuu.st, 1 should think, be employed, 
though their designations might he changed. 

Q, 7. “Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with 
the army might he expected from encouraging the settlement of liritish subjects iu 
India, or iu any of our Eastern colonics.” 

I am f|uite at a loss to conceive how, in any possible way, the public interests con- 
nected with the army could he advantaged by the sefllenu3nt of Eritisli subjects in India. 
Much has been said and wrilten on this subject, but I think I may safely say y1m» of those 
ac(|uainted with India are more or less against the measure of unrestricted intercourse 
and settlement in India. There is ^oiic point, however, that I believe has never been 
remarked on, and T will now here endeavour to state it, and if doubted, the Committee 
have ample means of calling for whatever returns or reports it may think lit, to establish 
or negative my statement, asserted, because I firmly believe it important and most true ; 
/ mean llie fact, that children horn in India of European parents, in a humble rank of life, 
very seldom, 1 may perhaps say NKVER, live LONU. 

It can easily be ascertained, the number of ICurupean women who have gone with re- 
giments and detachments of recruits to India for these last fifty years. It will perhaps be 
more diiricult to ascertain the number of children of unniixed European blood born during 
the same period ; but every one at all acquainted with India must know that they have 
been most numerous. Then where are they ! they could onlv, in very few cases, have 
been sent to England. In India, beyond the age of infancy, they certainly are tiol, or they 
would be seen or heard of ; but I scarcely know, or have known of any who lived to an ago 

capable 
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capable of being taken into the service as soldiers. The case frequently occurs, especially 
in the artillery, of young men who, having got into some scrape in England, run to India, 
but soon getting tired of it, want their discharge, to obtain which a substitute is almost 
absolutely necessary. Now, if only a few oven of these European children lived, sub- 
stitutes would be easily obtained ; but I never remember even one instance of such a thing 
occurring, and 1 do not believe that among the whole of thc5 King’s and Company’s 
troops on the Madras establishment there are twenhj AUUiiT.s of pure European blood born 
in India bearing arms, although during the period I have mentioned thousands have been 
born. So much was I impressed with this extraordinary fact, that not long before 
leaving India I got an order sent by his Excellency the Commander-in-chief to European 
corps, directing that a Return should be transmitted, showing the number of European 
children born in each since its arrival in India, their ages and employments. The Returns 
came in, and were sent to me, but I found them so inaccurate, some including the children 
of colour, and others the children brought to India from England, that 1 could make little 
use of them. I, in consequence, suggested, that a form I sent at the same time should 
be forwarded to corps to be filled in, and returned to head-quarters ; and I suppose that 
long before now this has been done, and if so, perhaps they have been forwarded to the 
India House. From the Returns, however, which 1 did get, it appeared, that with all the 
additions, there were only fourteen persons capable of bearing arms, and eight employed 
as drum- boys. 

Now if this is true as far as regards the families of soldiers, is a corresponding mortality 
not much more likely to occur in the families of settlers ? When a soldier or recruit, with 
his wife, arrives in India, they are at once put under cover, and most comfortably lodged 
and fed ; every attention is paid to preserve their health, and in a manner I hardly imagine 
that settlors could obtain. Is it to be supposed then, that man or woman, however depraved, 
would consent to settle in a country when they knew that their children would never attain 
maturity, unless sent to England at an early age ? 

Q. 8. What would be the probable effects of having the whole Indian army under 
one Governor and one Commander-in-chief 

1 am not aware that any advantage would arise from this measure ; and it may, I think, 
be made a question, how far it is prudent to destroy the present little feeling of rivalry that 
I think does exist between the forces of the different Presidencies, and thus abate the wish 
that each now has of wishing to be considered the best and most efficient. The manners, 
language and customs differ also so materially from each other, that I certainly think much 
should be left to authorities established and residing on the spot. What may have been 
found to answer admirably at Calcutta or Meerut might bo of serious detriment when em- 
ployed at Madras or Bombay. 
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(Signed) 
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RETURN, showing* the Difference between a Troop of Royal Horse Artillery and a 
Troop of European and Nativo Horse Artillery, on the Madras Establishment, by the 
new Regulations of 1831. 
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N. B.— There is attached to each Troop an European quartermaster, a warrant officer. 


(14.)— REPLY of Captain BALMAIN, dated 31st March 1833. 

Sir, 

In consequence of your note of the 23d instant, I have now the honour to reply to your 
letter of the 3d of February. In doing so, I am somewhat at a loss. If I enter in detail 
into all the subjects proposed, iho answer would extend to an inconvenient length; and if 
I give a more nuked opinion, it muU be unsatisfactory. My own experience refers chiefly 
to Madras, and more especially to the cavalry. Having served, however, in almost every 
department of the staff, both in the held and at head-quarters, my experience is pretty 
extensive. It is now upwards of eight years since I quitted India, and during this time 
many alterations must have taken place. Having made these premises, I shall proceed to 
state my opinion, as shortly as I can, on the several points on which it may be likely to be 
useful. 

Q. 1. ‘‘ Past and present strength, distribution and organization of the military force.” 

The present strength of the Indian army is lower, in reference to the extent of territory 
and number of subjects, than at any former time. This is not wise. Although wo have 
defeated, and indeed almost destroyed, all our old enemies, yet, as our frontier extends, 
we come upon new nations, who all look upon us with an evil eye, and will be ready to 
take part against us on the first opening. As we advance to the north, too, the people 
beronie more hardy and warlike. Our own possessions must still he looked upon only in 
the light of a conquered country, and cannot, without great risk, be left without troops. 
Many most disastrous events, which have led to protracted struggles, attended with much 
loss of life and waste of money, have arisen entirely from there being no adequate force 
which could be assembled to put down petty insurrections on their first occurrence. It is 

anything 
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anythinpf but economy not to maintain a sufficient military force at all times in such a country 
as onr Indian empire. The distribution of the army is probably as good as can be made 
with the troops at disposal. The organization is on the whole excellent. 

Q. 2. “ Stall* and dcpartnieiits.” 

The military staff are as few in number as can undertake the duties required ; they are all 
effective, and there is not such a thing as a sinecure, or an office executed by a deputy. 
This applies also to the departments. 

Q. 3. “ The amount of force embodied in different quarters.’’ 

The forces kept on the frontiers and in advance are as large as can be furnished from the 
present strength of the army, and they are probably as largo as would be required under any 
circumstances, if it was possible to reinforce them speedily when required from the nearest 
of our own possessions. This, however, is not the case; and when necessity compels it to 
he done during war, the provinces are swept of troops, and our very existence exposed to 
jeopaidy. AVere such an occurrence as the mutiny at Vellore to occur during a time of 
w'ar, there is no saying what the result might be. 

Q. 4. " The constitution of the several branches of the army.” 

The armies are, on the whole, most efficient. The proportion of artillery is too small. 
This corps is composed almost entirely of Europeans, and is in the highest order. It is 
a branch whicdi cannot be increased on an emergency, and it ought therefore to he per- 
manently augmented. The proportion of eavalry is also too small, and it cannot he quickly 
increased. This is a very superior corps at Madras ; it is composed almost exclusively of 
Muhomedans, with a few (not above thirty or forty in a rogiiiient) high-caste Hindoos and 
Muhruttas. A horse is the delight of a Mahoinedan at all periods of life. They are chiefly 
raised at Arcot and Trichinopol\, our old possessions, and they are conseqiienlly accus- 
tomed to our Ciovernmcnt. Desertion is almost unknown among them, except when regi- 
ments are kept too long bcvoiul the frontiers, and then the young men are apt to form con- 
nexions with the inhabitants, by wbicb tlie tie to tlieir home is broken. No man is kept 
in this corps after having been flogged. I am inclined to think that the efiiciency of our 
cavalry lias been lessened by copying too servilely the equipments and the drill of Europe. 
The dress and the accoutrements of the North arc not adapted for the East. The drill, too, 
of a country which is to contend with ten or twenty times its own number may require to 
he very diflerent from that of a corps which is to meet the enemy on equal terms. This 
a))plies particularly to the frequent breaking and skirmishing of modern drill, whereas our 
success in the East, and even our safety, depends upon our men keeping and acting in a 
body. The men in the service of the Native powers are, individually, much better horse- 
men and swordsmen than those in our ranks. The proportion of Europeans is much too 
.small; they do not probably constitute above a tenth or Iwelflb of the army. The Native 
troops are excellent soldiers, and have often proved themselves worthy of trust; still they 
runiiot as yet be looked upon as Rritish. Their real feelings will never be known till we 
meet with some great reverse. Judging from the events of 180C,' we have no great bold on 
the affections, either of the troops or population at large. A cc-nspiracy,* extending from 
Cape Comorin to tb€^ Deccan, was organized and carried on, till it exploded prematurely, 
without a bint even of its existence having been given to any European, civil or military, 
<‘xcept by one sepoy, who, for bis reward, was put into the guard by bis commanding 
ollicer, as being mad. The Native infantry are very good troops; within the last thirty 
)cars they have been much improved in dress and equipment, as also in drill and disci- 
pline. Many of the Madras corps are quite equal in these respects to those of any ariny.*|- 
The regimental pay and allowances of ail ranks are as low as they can possibly be made. 
The heads of departments are also moderately paid ; but considerable savings, 1 am 
inclined to think, might be made in the establisbincnts. Were the system of contract 
generally introduced it would tend to much economy..|; The enlistment of Natives is not 
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in general altendcd with jiny expense ; this, however, applies only to corps recrniling for 
tlieni.^elves. Whenever any plan for enlisting men for general service has been attempted, 
it has been found expensive, and the men have not turned out well.’’^ Good men, and 
well connected, like to choose their own corps. The lads attached to corps, under the 
name of recruit and pension hoys,’* furnish the best men, and if this establishment was 
increased, it would supply all that are wanted. They are drilled, and become accustomed 
to the service from their youth; they are effective from the day of their transfer to the 
ranks, and they form the most cflicient and the most attached of our soldiers. As they get 
oidy a small pay (3^ rupees per mensem), without clothing or any other allowance what- 
ever, the expense of a proper extension of the establishment would not be great, and it 
would be amply compensated for by an increased eflliciency. The invalid establishments, 
for both Europeans and Natives, are well arranged. The European pensioners are badly 
provided for, and something ought to be done for them. The orders issued some years 
ago, to send these veterans to Europe, was a most cruel infliction upon them; few reached 
home, and those who did must be very miserable. The pension establishment is the great 
hold upon the affections of our Native army, and the certainty of a comfortable retreat in old 
age fills our ranks. An improvement on the present Madras plan would be to have a 
graduated scale of pension. At present, a man who bus served the prescribed time, and 
wito lias no prospect of promotion, wishes immediately to retire. Some inducement 
ought to be licdd out to keep him in the service ; this might ho accomplished by giving 
a small increase of pay to the efiectives, after certain lengths of service, or an increase of 
jicnsion on similar terms. Either or both these measures would produce a saving in 
expense, as the men would he longer in coming on the pension list, and would live a 
shorter time when on it. AVhen the nature of the service is considered, the European olli- 
cers are but moderately provided for in regard to promotion, pay, and pension. Their num- 
bers, were they all efloctive, would be equal to their duties ; but when those on staff and 
furlough arc withdrawn, a siiflicient numlier is not left for regimental purposes. This, 
as regards the staff, is an evil of difficult remedy. Staff officers might ho made super- 
numerary in their respective corps, their places being filled up, but their rank going on, 
and they being lialile to he replaced in the event of their quitting the stall*. Another 
plan might be, to have several non-cflective regiments, composed ot officers only, from 
which the places of staff officers in their corps should he supplied; the promotion of 
the staff officer to go on in his own regiment, and that of the officer who supplies 
his place in his own regiment also. The regiincnlal rise, which now goes to the 
majority, ought to extend to the lieutenant-colonelcy. It is of much importance to have 
the officers in command of Native corps known to their men, and who are to remain 
with tlieiii. 'file regimental pay and allowances are as low as they can be made with 
justice, and there is no room for reduction here. The furlough regulations are very 
fair ; some check ought, however, to be put upon an officer taking it too often, as is 
frequently done. By this, those officers who are actually serving are unjustly kept out 
of their promotion ; and the person himself gets a higher pension, when he does retire, 
than he is by service entitled to. The retiring pension is moderate in amount. No 
money can now be saved by the officers in general, and after twcnty-lwo or more years 
of actual service, in a foreign and distant land, they can only look to £180 or £270, or at 
the most £%0 per annum. A fairer mode of regulating the pensions would probably 
be by length of service instead of rank. One officer, who has barely served the pre- 
scribed time, but who has taken one or more furloughs, gets lieutcnant-culoners pen- 
sion, f or probably' a regiment with £1,000 per annum ; while another, whose length of 
actual service is precisely the same, retires upon £180. Some reduction in the number 
of officers who retire upon the pension might be effected, and with advantage to the 
service too, by allowing the sale of commissions, under certain limitations, and parti- 
cularly, that it should be confined to regiments, and to the seniors of each rank, so as to 
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preclufjo siipcrccssion. The oflicer who sells would not of course bo entitled to a pen- 
sion. So luni^ as J3€*ngal, Mad ran, and Bombay were insulafed Governments, separated 
by independent and liuslilc States, and when the troops ot the diflerent Presidencies 
seldom or ever met, it ini^ht he very well to have ditlereiit rates of pay, and iinec]ual 
angmentafions to the armies; but now, whem British India torins one united State, and 
when the troops of the throe armies are continually actings together, it is worse than 
absurd to continuo such a system. ^Flie diHVroiice oi allowances is a never-ending theme 
cf discussion at the iness-iahlo, and the first lesson which a cadet learns is, that ho is 
treated with injustice by his honourable masters. T.ho mode which has been followed 
of late years in making augmentations is another fertile source of discontent, and there 
has not been a regiment added to the Indian army for the last twenty years that has not 
acted as a tirehrand among some of its branches. In making the augmentations of late, 
no regard whiitexer seems to have been paid either to the iiuinhers or services of the 
several armies. Ju 1800 there were ten regiments of cavalry, four Bengal, and six 
Madras; now there arc twenty-one, ten Bengal, eight Madras, and three Bombay, so 
that out of eleven new corps, Bengal has got six. Bombay three, and Madras only two. 
In I8z23 there were eiglit corps of artillery, four Bengal, three Madras, and one Bom- 
bay ; now there arc twenty corp.s, ten Bengal, six Madras, and lour Bombay, so tlmt 

while Bengal has got six, and Bombay three, Madras has got only three. In the 

iufantiy, tiie case is, I believe, ecjually unjust to the Aludras army, although I (aniiot 
state particulars. Now the Aladras army is allowed to he iMpjal in point of ineiittotho 
others, and during the period when these augmentations have been mad('. it has, I 
beliexe, heem more engaged on service, suffered more hardships, ainl had iiiore oflicers 
and men, killed in action, than both the others taken togeflier. Can it, therelore, 
occasion anv sur[»rise that all ranks of it are dissatislitnl ' IMiere is no possible way 
of piitling an end to this spirit, but by uniting the whole info one army, with the 

same regulations and rates of pay. The principle upon which this is to be <lono 


lint? I t ^tlicilltllin V. pay. — I , , I 4 4. |_ 

oimht to he estaliUshed by tho aiilhorily at home, and every endeavour oiiRht to bo 
used to eqiialiKO as much as possible the rank of fho oflicers of tho llireo 1 residencies, 
ill reference to their lenulli of service. Were the arningeinenl bdl to Ihe Bengal 
Government, it could scarcely be expected to be so fairly executed, and, at all oyerits, it 
would in»t give such general satisfaction. The employment ol military *** civil 

situations has been of much benefit to the country. The field Irom which Ihoy arc 
selected is nuicli larger tliaii the civil service; and, generally speaking, they have seen 
a great deal more of the country, and have a much more extensive knowledge oi the 
tuaiiiiers and customs of the inhabitants at large than the members ol lliat .service. 
Kuropoaii regiments of infantry are not numerous enough. They have to furnish all the 
warrant ollicers and stall’ sergeants for the whole army. The artillery have the choice 
of all the recruits. To meet such a dtJinand for clever and deserving men would rocpiire 
a much more numerous body than the present establishiiicnt. The biuropean soldier is 
very well provided for in every respect, and his situation, on the whole, is proba i y 
more comfortable than that of the private in any other army. The men ought only to 
be enliiited for a term of years. There is little fear of their quitting the service at the 
end of it. The idea, however, of being enlisted for lilc carries haiiishment along wiUi 
it, apd is often attended with bad conscipiciices. The men are sent Iroin .u 

very worst season of the year, as they generally reach India in the month of May, which 
at Madras is the hottest in the wliofe year. October or December arc tho most proper 
seasons for their being landed. The Native soldiery in the Company’s sefvice is com- 
posed of men of a great variety of country, caste, and disposition ; they are in every 
thino* tl»e reverse of European soldiers ; one general feature runs through them an. 
They are easily managed by gentle treatment, but quite unnerved by liarsliuess. 
are much attached to their old ofiicers, and have great confidence in them, hut dislike 
being commanded by men whom they do not know. They have a great predilection for 
old manners and customs, and a strong dislike to change ot any kind. Ihey are all 
predestinarians ; they have as much of what may be called passive courage, as^^any 
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people, but they have not that ardour or activity of either mind or body that qualifies 
men Ibr (he forlorn hope. They are very sensible of dist^race or injury, particularly the 
Malioinetlans. They sometimes avenge themselves by sliootin^^ the officer who has injured 
them, bu( more frequently by shooting themselves. The fear of beiii" hastily punished by 
sonic young; officer, or of being Hogged for some purely military offence, prevents many 
riieii from entering the service; and it is remarked that of late years few Native officers 
place their sons in the army. There is, I fear, no great attachment to (he service. 
The causes for this are numerous. The prominent one, almost an unavoidable one, is 
the depression of the whole Native soldiery. In an army of between 200,000 and «300,00(> 
men, no Native can rise above the rank of subadar-major, about e(|ual to troop serjeant- 
major. 'riiere are many men of talent, more of spirit and ambition, among them, and 
these can never be satisfied with such a state of things; they have not only their own 
feelings to contend with, but they are continually taunted and excited by their country^ 
men not in the service. Could any safe opening, however small, be made for the 
advancement to higher office of some of the Natives, it would have a most bcneiicial 
clfect. Among the lesser causes of discontent are the frequent changes in dress and drill ; 
the greater strictness in little points of etiquette; the curtailment of liberty when off’ 
duty; the irregularity of reliefs of corps ; the insults of the European soldiery; the being 
most fre(|ueiitly placed under the command of officers not acquainted with their manners 
and customs, and often regardless of them. The great rule in the inanagement of such an 
army ouglit to he, that no risk whatever ought to he run, or change made, except for an 
evident ami certain good. A man will iiglit as well in a coal cd' one colour as in (hat of 
any other, and, therefore, no risk ought to he encountered in making him change it. The 
iiuilbrin of the Madras cavalry was cliauged from red to blue, hecaiisf? the King’s dragoons 
wore blue ; and it was again (diaiiged from bine to grey, because the Honourable Company 
could buy grey cloth a little cheaper than blue! It is said to be folly to attend to such 
.silly prejudices ; but surely it is greater folly to run the risk of alienating (he affections of 
an ainiy for such triffes. It is not that the men prefer one colour to anotlier, hut it is that 
they dislike clinnge of any kind. When a thing has been long in use they have become 
reconciled to it, and their countrymen have given over inakiiig remarks upon it ; but the 
continual changes, and the minuter copying of the equipments of the Europeans, expose 
our men to the never ceasing jeers and attacks of these iiieu. Willi very few exceptions, 
every Coniinander-iii-chicf at Madras for the last thirty years has signali/.ed the coniiiicncc- 
ment of his command by a long general order on dress, and the general officers have fol- 
lowed the example in their several divisions. The frc(|uent changes in drill have also 
been felt as a grievance. The men are harassed in learning one system, and have scarcely 
attained it when soiiio other change is introduced. The greater strictness in liltic matters, 
and the restrictions on their liberty, when off* duty, is the consequenco of the formation of 
large cantonments. Formerly Na{ivo corps were generally stationed singly,* under their 
own regiiiicntal commanding officers, and they had little to do in the shape of duty, with 
the exception of field exercise. They had lew guards to furnish ; they were indulged as 
much as possible when not on duty,- and they lived much cheaper than they can do now. 
A Native, when in bis uniform, is in misery. All the clothing of the East is wide and 
easy, whereas ours is tight, and they cannot even sit in comfort when dressed in it, far less 
sit down on the ground, wdicre they all sit, or rise up. This upon the whole W'as, I am 
inclined to think, a belter arraugenient than the present. The irregularity in reliefs 
of corps is u great hardship. Regiments are left fur a very long time in the field or in 
frontier stations; the living is expensive, duty is severe, furlough is not granted ; in short, 
all that a Native considers us happiness is out of his pow'er.f The men are also exposed 
to be tampered with by our enemies, and the young men form connexions with the families 
of the inhabitants. Every Native of India marries at an early age. If in their power 
they select their wives from among their own people, and this ought to be encouraged. 

Almost 
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Almost every reg'ioicnt has a sort of Native place, and to this it ought to be brought as fre- 
quently as possible. The insults of the European soldiery have increased from the more 
frequent reliefs of Ilis Majesty’s regiments. It originates in the ignorance of, and con- 
tempt for, what the men call “ black fellows,” and is chiefly felt by thoni on their first 
arrival. Thirty years ago, there was no such thing as the hanging of European soldiers 
for shooting Natives, which is now so common; nor is there such a sight now to bo seen 
as European and Native soldiers walking arm in arm, and frcinieiiling cacJi other’s bar- 
racks and tents, as used then to be the case.* The reason tif the Native troops being now 
more frequently placed under the command of officers unacquainted with their manners. 
&c. is the more fretjiient changes in Commanders-in-chief, in general oflicers on the staff, 
and ill regiments. I’he usual term of service of the two foruKT classes is, at tlie utmost, 
four or live years, a term scarcely long enough to permit flnan to become ae(|uainled with 
the nature of the troops under their command ; and they then make way for oilier iiiim to 
learn fhe same lesson, wdiich none of them arc ever to bo allowed to turn to advantage. 
Almost every man in the Madras army can talk about Lawrenee, ('live, or Coolt', 1' but not 
one in a thousand ctmld tell you even the name of any oflluj late (3ommand('rs-iii-rbief ; 
and yet the former oflicers have all been dead for more than half a century; but then they 
had served long in India, spoke the language, and bad made themselves known to the 
men. 

Q. 5. '*Tlie effect of the separation ofllie Company’s army from the King’s.” 

There are no doubt some little jealousies between the King’s and Company’s armies in 
consequence of the separation. This has inueli increased of late years, from the greater 
number of Jlis Majesty’s regiments serving in India, and more particularly from their 
being so frequently changed. It is noforious that all Europeans arrive in India wufli a 
prejudice against, and a contempt for, the Natives, but which gradually wears off. 'rhis 
is had enough in the cadet in the Company’s service, but it is mueli wujrsc in the officer of 
rank in the King’s; unfortunately too, it generally lasts much longer in the latter. The 
King’s officer comes out with high notions of his own service, and with a rooted contempt 
for that of the Company, and of the Natives of which it is chiefly composed. Tic is not 
only ignorant of the troops of which he lakes the command, but, for a length of time, not 
at all disposed to listen to the advice of those who do know them. The incorporation of 
the two armies would manifestly be attended with advantage, if done on liberal principles ; 
care being taken to guard Iho interests of the officer who is spending his life on activo 
service in a distant land, and wdio is in consequence precluded from making himself known 
at head-quarters, and above all things, care being taken to secure to the Native troops 
oflicers who have been trained up with them. Should this arrangement take place, it 
would be most advisable to have a colonial European, as well as Native army. No mo- 
dern change has been attended with so many evils as the more freqmuit reliefs of regiments 
from Europe. The loss of life is greater, expense much increased, and efficiency dimi- 
nished. ’I’hc deaths in Ilis Majesty’s troops are now much more numerous, in prnpurlion 
to numbers, than formerly. The mode of living and iiiunagerncnt altogoth(;r is quite 
fliffi?reut in India from what it is in Europe. Recruits, on joining from England, are 
immediately distributed into messes with the old soldiers, and are thus at once initiated 
into all that relates to hcultli and comfort ; but it is very dillereiit with a newly arrived 
regiment, where all, from the commanding officer to tlu? drummer hoy, are equally 
ignorant, and not only ignorant, hut not disposed to take advice, looking upon themselves 
as much fitter to give than to receive such. The misery which results from this state of 
things is great, and the consequent loss of life frequently very great. The new regiment 
is quite unfit for field service for a length of time, and .sometimes scarcely fit for garrison 
duty. The grievance of the system is not confined to the relieving corps, hut extends to 
the relieved one, few of whose officers or men, with the exception perhaps of those very 

lately 
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lately arrived in India, woulil wish to quit the country. All the officers, however, and all 
the men aliovc a certain a^o are obliged to quit; although for the service in India they are 
each of them at least equal to two of the new comers. A very great expense for passage is 
thus incurred, not only without any advantage, but with many and great disadvantages- 
Itinuy be very well that all the officers of the King’s army should have their turn of the 

coimriund.s and good things of India, and that the Horse Guards .should have its share of 

patnmage and of promotion occasioned by the reliefs; but even these things may be ob- 
tained at too high a price. Were Coininandors-in-chief and general officers selected from 
those who had previously served in India, and were they continued longer in einployrnout, 

and were all the troops made colonial, it would tend much to efficiency, good spirit, 

and economy. 

Q. t>. “ 'Whether there would he any saving of expense if the Company’s army wero 
placed under the King’s Ministers i” 

1 do not sec that the plac ing of the Company’s army under the King’s Ministers w-oiild 
he attended with any considerable alteration of establishmonls, or in the plans for re- 
cruiting, pensioning, ike. Tlie present stall' of His Majesly\s forces in India would be 
dispensed with, but it is not luitneruus. The present mode of appointing and educating 
cadets appears to be unobjectionable. 

Q-7. ‘‘Whether advantage or disadvantage might be expected from the settle- 
ment of British subjects in India 

1 am inclined to think that advantage may he expected from the settlement of British 
subjects in India. At present there' is no connecting link between the Europc^an official 
servant, whether civil or military, and the Native of ludia; they mc'ct, as it were, at a 
point for the transaction of bu.'»incss ; but as to wliat is called friendship, or even 
ncquaintanceship, there is no such thing, and wo still know almost nothing of our 
Inciian subjects. They look upon us all as birds of passage, come among them to make 
money, and with no other view or desire than that of cpiitling them as soon as possible ; 
a settler would be regarded in a different light, and a series of good offices would take 
place between them, which would soon generate kindlier feelings. The French colo- 
nised, and there is much more intimacy between them and the Natives than there is 
between the British and llicir subjects. The settlers, too, might soon be employed as 
justices of the peace near their respective residencies, which would tend to make justice 
cheap and s|)eo(ly. The expense of the voyage, the nature of the climate, and the low 
rale of wages would effectually prevent the working classes of Europeans from cnii- 

graling. so that there is no fear of taking the bread out of the mouths of the Indian 

population, as is dreaded by some people : the result would therefore only be the 
transfer of European skill and capital to the Ea.sl. The chief thing to be guarded 
against will be the oppression of the Natives by the settlers, particularly on their first 

arrival. This is an evil which will probably decrease after a time, but it must be well 

attended to at first. The entrance of some of the emigrants into the service of Native 
States, is looked upon as an e\il likely td occur. It will lake place to a certain extent, 
but 1 should look to it without much dread. I ascribe the rapid downfall of the Mahratta 
JStat(*s and others chiefly to the employment of Europeans in their armies, and the con- 
sequent introduction into them of European drill and tactics. An army composed of 
masses of horse, such as that of Hyder, or the IMahraltas in former days, is not to bo 
come at by a regular force; but give them infuniry and guns, and they can then bo 
brought to action. It is consequently much better for us that the Native princes should 
spend their time and their money in the formation of such a description of force, to the 
entire neglect of tlieir horse, which is the ine\itahlc result. The settlement of Euro- 
j)eans might, with advantage probably, be limited for a time to certain districts, so as to 
forma chain of colonies, extending gradually over our Indian empire. 

Q. H. “ Wluit would be the effect of having the whole Indian army under one 
Governor and one Commander-in-chief T’ 

Nothing 
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Nothing* but good i^ to be expected from having the whole Indian army under one 
Governor and one Commander-in-chief: efficiency and economy may be looked for as 
the certain result of such a measure. It would probably bo necessary to have a more 
central seat of Government than Calcutta. 

Q. 9. '' How far the existing system of government, as fixed by Parliamentary 
enactment, is productive of good or evil 

Few of the arrangements regarding the Indian army are, I believe, fixed by Parlia- 
mentary enactment. The restriction upon promotion to the rank of general ofiicers, 
except upon the occurrence of a brevet at home, is injudicious. The Indian army may bo 
considered as always employed on service, and promotion ought to be adapted to such a 
state of things. The limitations on the Order of the Bath are not applicable to the Indian 
service, where the command of a lieutenant-colonel is equal to that of a lieutenant-general 
in Europe; all the advanced and subsidiary forces are commanded by colonels or lieutenant- 
colonels. These consist of from 5,000 to 10,000 men each, and are always the first to bo 
employed on active service. It would bo of advantage to the army if its interests were 
placed mure under the safeguard of Parliament. 

T shall hero conclude. On looking over what I have written, the information con- 
veyed appears very meagre, but I have been obligi^d to limit myself as much as possible ; 
many subjects, and those too of the most importance, have been scarcely noticed; hut 
then they are those which have probably undergone great alteration since I quitted 
India. 1 shall affix a short Appendix, containing a few facts bearing on some of the 
opinions advanced. 

1 have &>c. 

Uosebank, Roslin, 31st March 1833. 'f. N. BALMAIN. 
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Appendix (A.) 

There is much that is inexplicable about the conduct of the Native soldiers at this 
time. 1 was with General Gillespie at the re-capture of Vellore, and the Native cavalry 
acted as decidedly, and, to all appearance, as zealously as the European dragoons; and 
yet there cannot be a doubt but that the conspiracy was known to them. We had 
moved from Arcot very suddenly, and some of my men bad been left behind; these of 
their own accord followed, and joined on the line of march. The probability is, that 
although they had refused to join in the conspiracy, yet they would not betray it. In 
consequence gf the transactions of that day, the Native infantry have looked upon the 
cavalry with no good will. 

Appendix (B.) 

1 WAS in attendance on the late Sir John Abercrombie when be reviewed the 
3d battalion 14th regiment of Madras Native infantry in 1813, and I heard him tell the 
commanding officer, Captain King, that he had never in his life witnessed so fine a 
performance. 

Appendix (C.) 

Soon after I was appointed superintendent of the manufactory of gunpowder at 
Madras, 1 discovered that considerable improvements and reductions might be made. 
On proposing them, however, to the Military Board, 1 met with nothing but discourage- 
ment ; being told that my predecessors had been very able men, lliat the system worked 
admirably, and that I had better ''let well alone.” I persevered, nevertheless, and 
succeeded. The result was, an improvement in iho quality of the powder, an increase 
in the quantity made, and a great decrease in the price. ^The increase in strength was 
15 per cent., and in quantity ^ cent.; the decrea.se in price was from 7Jd. to4id. per lb. 
The reduction in the number of people was 175, and of cattle 85. The total saving 

was 


3 X 
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was staled l>y Government to amount to rupees 99,450 per annum. I however, received 
no reward on this account, being actually allowed less than either my predecessors or 
successor. The late Sir Thomas Munro most strongly recommended to the Court of 
Directors that I should at least be made equal to them, but it was not attended to. This 
is hut poor encouragement for reform and retrenchment — always a disagreeable and 
invidious business. 

Appendix (D.) 

A BATCH of about 120 recruits, who had been raised for general service, was made 
over to me for my regiment in 1806. On inspection, 1 deemed at least 100 of them unfit 
for the service. After a rigorous examination 50 were instantly discharged, and, even- 
tually, only about 20 remained in the service. These men had received from one to three 
years' pay, from lOZ. to 30/. each, so that 2,000/. were thus thrown away upon one batch of 
recruits for one regiment. 

Appendix (E.) 

CoLONBL Dickson, of the same regiment as myself, has not, I believe, more than com- 
pleted bis time ; but by having taken several furloughs, he has got his regiment, and I 
am a captain. 

Appendix (F.) 

Whkn I joined the 6th regiment of Madras cavalry, in 1801, it was stationed by itself. 
It was in the highest order, and allowed, I believe, to be the smartest corps in the service. 
Great attention, was paid to horse exercise and discipline of all kinds, but off duty there 
was much indulgence. Every attention was paid to the comfort and happiness of the 
men ; and they used to join with the officers at cricket and other amusements. The officers 
occasionally gave a feast to the men ; and they were invHed, and used to attend the feasts of 
the men. In short, all was good humour and happiness, such, as, I fear, docs not now 
exist even in a single corps. 

Appendix (G.) 

This regiment look the field in November 1802, and served the campaigns of 1803 
and 1804. It was kept in the field in the Mahratta country till the middle of 1805, with- 
out any relief; the men entirely separated from their families, exposed to all the incle- 
mency of the weather, both in the monsoons and hot seasons, with no protection but old 
worn-out tents ; the clothing almost falling from their hacks ; food scarce, bad, and dear; 
half the men dead, and the remainder sickly. Towards the close, 1 was major of brigade 
to a brigade of four regiments ; and at one time we could ouly turn out on parade two 
European officers and 800 men. During the whole three years we had been in the midst 
of the troops of Native powers, friends and foes, when it was discovered that a plan for 
deserting to llolkar had been formed by a part of the regiment; the number was about 
50, and many of them were the smartest and finest men. They were headed by a jema- 
dar, who bad been long stationed at Seringapatam. There was not a corps in the service 
where such a thing was less likely to have happened ; the men were on the best terms 
with their officers, but still they bad not been able to resist the long-continued at- 
tempts upon their fidelity, aided by the flattering promises of advancement which had 
been held out to them. 

Appendix (H.) 

On a quarrel occurring at Arcot in 1805, between the European horse artillery and the 
7th regiment of Native cavalry, the 19th dragoons turned out and took part with the 
Natives against the Europeans. This regiment (the 19tb) was on the best and most inti- 
mate terms with all the Native cavalry. Its departure from India was much lamented 
by all parties. A report at^ one time prevailed itiat it was to be transferred to the Com- 
pany's service, and it appeared to afford great pleasure to the corps. 

Appendix 
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Appendix (I.) 

In 1806, 1 was with a large force of cavalry, under the late General Gillespie, on march to — 

Madras; on encamping at the mount, all the Natives applied for a parade leave to pay a 
visit to the picture of Sir Eyre Coote. The General, who had just arrived in India, was^ sist Alar, issa/ 

much surprised. He went himself to the Exchange, where the picture was, a distance of 
eight miles, and there he saw the men arrive in crowds. They entered the room, made three 
low salatns to the picture, stood with their eyes fixed on it for a few minutes, and then mak- 
ing three more salams retired. Most of them were probably grandsons of the men who had 
served under Sir Eyre. 


( 15 .) — REPLY of Major-general Sir H. WORSLEY, K. c. B., dated 30th March 1833. 

Sir, 

I HAVE now the honour to forward such observations as have occurred to me in reference 
to your communication of the 8th ultimo. 

They have been delayed owing to a very impaired state of health, (which, I fear, may 
preclude me the honour on attending to the Committee) as well as by the diffidence I 
now feci on the occasion, consequent to the length of time that has elapsed since my return 
from India, and the gradual decay of my communications and relative associations with the 
service. 

I can only add, that I have given to the subject all the solicitude and best attention in my 
power, no less influenced by a sense of duty to the Board, than by feelings of pride, grati- 
tude, and aflection, toward the most interesting, and, I believe, the most enviable military 
service in the world. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) 

Shide Hill, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
30th March 1833. 


HENRY WORSLEY, Major-general, 

Bengal Infantry. 


(15.) — Reply 
of Alajor'|r«*ueral 
Sir H. Worsley, 
301U March 1832. 


Q. I. The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
branches of the military force of the three Presidencies of India.” 

As far as I am able to judge in my present remote retirement, the present ** distribu- 
tion’’ of the army of Bengal is well adapted to the circumstances of a time of peace 
(though in a geographical point of view, the post of Mliow, and perhaps of Neemucb, are 
more suitably contiguous to the Bombay Presidency) ; and tbe organization” thereof 
may be pronounced suitable to the present times and circumstances of the world but to 
make the scale and number of European officers real and efficient for regimental duty, 

further 


* It may howevpr, I think, be safely pronounced, that the Native troops were never more efficient perhaps, and 
certainly never more faithful to Government, or so contented and attached to their officers, ns on the old patriarchal 
system of times past, when corps were commanded by a captain or amsu^^^ beinx always old officers, experienced 
in the lanf^age, habits, and feelings of the men, and these duly appreciated, never failed to secure respect for authority 
and mutual attachment ; the sole authority, management, payment, promotion, &c., being thus concentrated in ope 
person (divided authority is not congenial to the usages of their country). It was under such system that they were 
^inentiy distinguished for “ effective valor and incomparable fidelity, when they marched through hbstile and un- 
known regions, from the banks of the Ganges to the western coast of India, the Coast of Coromandel,” ficc., with a 

bazaar establishment voluntarily and gratuitously attached to each corps, which amply supplied all the purposes of a 
commissariat, without any expense whatsoever to Government (s«e“ Williams’s Bengal N. 1.,” published by Murray 
in 1817), and often supplied the troops with provisions on credit when the exigencies of Government ennsed them to be 
four^ five; or six months in arrears of pay. 
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further means seem requisite to ohviato, the scale being* but nominally so, consequent to 
the number employed on the stall and out of the line of regimental duty and on furlough 
in Europe. 

One material drain of officers from their proper regiments is the number doing duty witli 
local corps. To remedy this, 1 would suggest that, the Ramgiirh battalion, a very useful 
and necessary corps, should be officered on the scale of a regiment. In like manner, the 
three corps, denominated the Sirmoor and the first and second Nussaree battalions, should 
constitute another, or the Highland regiment. 

The pioneers should also be regimented into two regiments at the least. The first to 
be composed of sappers and miners, and officered from the engineer corps ; the other, or 
pioneers and artificers, by officers to be taken, in the first instance, from the several 
branches of the service. 


The local corps on the Assam, Sylhet, and Chittagong frontiers to form another regiment. 

The corps of local horse, suppose there to be now six or eight in the service, to form two 
regiments of light or hussar cavalry on their present footing, which renders them peculiarly 
adapted for desultory warfare, for which, at less expense, they are far more efficient than re- 
gular cavalry, combining a great saving in the wear and tear of the latter. Thus the num- 
ber of officers now lent to, or doing duty with, the local or unofficered corps abovementioned 
would he restored to regimental duty ; and the efficiency of those troops be materially im- 
proved and confirmed. 

A further means would be, the forming the commissariat into a staff corps, on the scale 
of a regiment and the Quartermaster-general’s department, with the Surveyor and Topogra- 
phical departments into another regiment. But to this plan, objection might be urged, 
that it would have the effect of curtailing the range of patronage and selection, and thus 
diminish the incitement to emulation, by confining all those stuff appointments or ** good 
things of the service,” to that limited portion thereof. 

In regard to the present strength” of the army, it occurs to me that, viewed in con- 
nexion witli the sweeping reduction that has been made in the number of provincial corps, ^ 
the rank and file of the Native infantry has been reduced to a very low scale, and unless 
the place and duties of the disbanded provincials has been supplied by Natives armed and 
employed after the manner of the country, rather than by employing the regular Native 
troops, on jail and convict and other civil duties, offensive to their feeling, irksome to their 
habits, and by the increased or incessant demand on them for duties tending to abridge the 
requisite portion of time for discipline and periods of relaxation, most especially that 
greatest of all their indulgences, a periodical routine of furlough to visit their families, to 
contract marriages and regulate their domestic concerns. 

Any of these evils are greatly to be deprecated, and so must be the extensive disbanding 
of the provincial corps, or reduction in the strength of the regulars, in proportion as such 
measures may be conducive to them. 

For the purposes of service or war I should deem it very desirable to have a larger 
proportion of troops armed and organized as light infan try .f Nor can I omit the oppor- 
tunity for observing, that 1 have always considered the musket in general use for the 
infantry as cruelly heavy, bnrthensome, and unwieldy for that country, when it is recol- 
lected that the Native soldier’s inferior stamina is moreover loaded with a pouch calculated 
to carry sixty rounds of balled cartridges (forty would be abundant for every occasion) 
a heavy laden knapsack, containing ail his necessaries, often including cooking utensils ; 


* The command of provincial corps is very properly conferred on invalid officers, and the adjutants of such corps 
(now taken from the line) should also be invalid subalterns, or officers seekioi; such appointments, froiu the line, should 
DC struck off to the Invalid establishment. 

t III the event of war a force of excellent sharp-shooters or markflmrn niiaht be obtained by eng^affin^ the Natives of 
the Upper I’rovmces, who get their livelihood by killing game and wild animals with matchlock and ball. 
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not that perhaps substituting the arms generally used by the light infantry would be any 
great relief in point of weight; but fusils, such as artillerymen often carry, of calibre for 
twenty balls, instead of the present musket, of fourteen balls to the pound, would pro- 
bably be a great relief, and more eflectual for execution, in proportion as the men would 
be more master of the weight. 

Considering the pioneers one of the most necessary and useful branches of the service, 
I am a most earnest advocate for their increase'*^ and permanent eiliciency. In war they 
are of the first necessity ; in peace always useful, refunding a good deal of their cost, by 
their labour and w'oiks performed. 

Q. 4. Tho constitution of the several branches of the army with refcrenco to its 
experienced or probable effects : 

Isf. On its efficiency. 

2d. On the economy with which it is provided. 

3d. The spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it.” 

The reply to these queries may be considered as in some measure anticipated in what has 
been before observed with respect to tbe reduced scale of the several branches of the service 
generally, which can be deemed, I presume, as alone adequate to a time of peace ; to the 
present too low scale of pioneers, and the advantages of a larger light infantry force, as 
peculiarly adapted to warfare in that country. 

With respect to the economy with which it is provided or maintained, it is, I apprehend, on 
the lowest possible scale, considering the vast empire over which it is employed, and there 
seems reason to apprehend that an overstrained attention to economy, on occasions which call 
for favourable consideration, is too likely to operate injuriously on ** the spirit and disposition 
of tho officers and men composing the army.” 

Ill making these observations, I have in my eye the late measure of half batta, in regard to 
the European officers, and in reference to the Native troops, the lamentable mutiny, as it was 
called, of the 47tli regiment of Native infantry at Barrackpoor in 1824. 

The saving to he derived from the former measure must be as nothing, compared with the 
spirit of dihconlent, apprehension, and dismay with which it seems to have pervaded the whole 
army, as well those wlio arc liable to its operation as those who are not. 

AVitli regard to the pay and allowances of the Native soldiers, it is at this day the very 
same in amount as w hen it was first fixed, which was in so early a period of our establishmeut 
in that country, that in a code of Pay Regulations, published by the Military Auditor-general 
in 1810, it is stated, that the same rates as therein stated of pay and batta have been always 
passed to the Native troops, but that no record of the authority establishing them in the first 
instance is any where to be fouud.”t , 

It may be safely assumed that since the early period of time in question, all necessaries 
of food and raiment have risen from 50 to 100 per cent. 2dly. That the country then 
occupied was bounded l)y the Currnninassah river, progressively extended to the Vizier's 
dominions, and now bounded by the river Sutledge and the deserts of Btijkaneer ; and 
that in like manner have the labours and duties, and tho wear and tear consequent on 
distant marches, in peace as well as in war, proportionally increased, with expense and 
inconvenience, enliuiiced in many cases where water carriage cannot bo employed for the 
conveyance of the baggage, families, &c. of the troops. 

1 should suggest, that on all occasions of foreign war, when troops pass the boundary 

of 
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* The necpsiiity for increase of this useful branch cannot perhaps be better exemplified than by tbe fact (and mark 
the delau and the expense), that during tbe Burmese war a portion of that mnHil corps was drawn from Agra, 6cc. on 
the north-west frontier, to join the force assembled at Sylhet^ the nether end of Bengal. 

t Nor do the Native troops ever receive any bounty on enlistment, whilst on every relief or change of station they 
have to provide quarters at Uieir own expense. 
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of the Ifonoiirtahle Company’s territories, or those of allied or protected Slates, one rupee 
per man per month should be added to the batta of tho private soldier; and in proportion 
to the Native commissioned and non-commissioned oflicers. This, or rather, similar benelit, 
bv supplying o^rain (tho food of the Native soldier) from Government store at a cheaper 
rate than it could be otherwise procured, has been often granted ; and T believe something 
of the same kind was authorized for some of the troops employed in the Burmese war, but too 
late, perhaps, to carry with it any of that grace and gratification which would have resulted 
from a more gratuitous and early adoption of the measure. This might be termed marching 
allowance, to which indeed, as aiding the means of conveying the baggage of the troops, it 
is more essentially applicable and necefssary. 

The want of a permanent establishment of carriage cattle for the baggage of the Native 
troops is a great evil, and must prove a great drawback to the efficiency and comfort of the 
troops until provided for. 

Such a measure might be readily accomplished by the twofold operation of a regimental 
subscription fund by the men, with some collateral aid from (iiovernnicnt, towards whicdi 
the batta of all who go on furlough, which remains with Government (that is, is never 
drawn for tho men) and the proceeds of all deserters’ arrears, and of all unclaimed estates 
of deceased men, which goes to the Government treasury, might he very suitably applied, 
as also the amount of unclaimed prize money. 

With regard to the proportion of Fiiiropean and of Native troops, the present scale, 
taking into account the maximum nuiulier of 20. 003 of If is Majesty’s troops for all 
India, may, I conceive, be deemed suitable to all the purposes of internal and peace 
arrangements, and for any warfare that may arise in India short of invasion from 
Europe. 

The Company’s European infantry has been frittered away to a very low sctile, 
with what view I am not aware ; but it would perhaps be better, rather than maintain it 
on such a contracted scale, to abolish it altogether. They have always, however, done 
their duty and the extinction of such force would be felt as plucking a feather from 
the cap of the Company’s officers ; whilst some European corps on that footing could 
be maintained at less expense than a corresponding number of llis Majesty’s infantry, as 
tho expense of relieving lliem from Europe, as practised with the corps of llis Majesty’s 
service, would be saved ; and they would, or might, on emergency, he found more efficient 
for service than llis Majesty’s corps, from being permanently employed in, and inured 
to, the climate of the country. 

In the Mysore war of 1790-92, two companies of royal artillery (200 men), direct from 
Europe, joined the army in Mysore, under Karl Coinwallis; but on reaching Seringapatain 
they were reduced, by sickness and death, almost to nominal aid only. 

Another word with respect to ** the spirit and disposition of the men” composing the 
Native army. 

It will be no disparagement of any other troops to say, that hitherto the Native 
army of Ihdia has never been surpassed for lidelity to the Government, and attachment 
to their officers ; nor “ yielded to those of any other nation in point of discipline and 
effective valour.” But it i.s, I fear, too true, that there is, in some respects, a falling 
off’ from its former excellence, as it regards in inclination to enter the service on the 
part of the same re.spectahle classes that formerly sought it with avidity ; nor does the 
same spirit of contentment and .satisfaction seem to prevail.* They seem to have lost 

much 


* I have now been too lon^ ubsent from rcRiinental inte^coll^^e to lx* able to slate what may be all the causes for this 
unfavouruhle rliaiigo ; but I cun confidently quote the frequent groat pressure of duties; distant stations and long 
inarches, precluding sufficient opportunity for furlough to visit llieir families; increase of expenditure for food, A.c. not 
leaving the same means as formerly for saving from their pay, and making reiiiittaDccsto llieir families. Set VVillianis’s 

Bengal Native Infantry, pages 252 to 204, as to causes for change iii the feelings and uttucliuient to the service of the 
Native soldiery. 
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much of their cliaracteristic purify and simplicity of manners, by ivliicli their moral and 
military virtues were formerly enluinced. They are, nevertheless, the most orderly, 
rc^specfful and obedient soldiers in the world; and I fervently trust and hope they will 
not fail to continue so to the end of time, provided their habits and prejudices are duly 
attended to; by which their aftacliment and fulclity has hitherto been secured, and a 
lesson taught to after ages, that their lives may be commanded tlirough the medium 
of their atrcclions.” 

It was lately observed, by a young officer embarking to join one of Ilis Majesty’s regi- 
ments in India, that they were all ordered to join, as he understood they were wanted 
for, and that the object and duties of His Majesty’s troops in India was to keep the 
Native army in order. I need not say how preposterous it would bo to entertain, and 
how dangerous to propagate, any such idea; or ever to let it enter into the calculation 
for apportioning tlio aiitount of His Majesty’s troops for the duties of India. 

The effect of the separation of the Honourable Company’s army from the King’s, See. 

I consider it highly hencticial that the separation as at present should be maintained. 
It serves to excite a mutual spirit of emulation, and thereby to promote the *'efliciency 
and good spirit” of both.* 

The peculiar circumstances of that vast empire rcrpiire that the main army for its pro- 
tection and defence should be constituted with reference to local considerations, and 
that its oflicers should possess all the advantages and requisite qualifications, to be ac- 
quired by ^ regular gradation through all the ranks and stages of the service; nor am I 
aware tliat any more economical result could be derived in the “general provision and 
appropriation of supplies and army arrangements,” by a transfer of the immediate ma- 
nagement and control to His Majesty’s Ministers, whilst, on the contrary, it seems fair to 
conclude tliat the undivided and habitual attention of the Court of Directors, their local 
knowledge and peculiar acquirements generally, combined with the especial interest they 
must feel in doing liglit, and the clieck and control of supervising authorities restraining 
them from doing wrong, bids fair to justify the belief that any fundamental change in tlio 
present system of go\ernment for that great empire, or in the organization and management 
of its army, is more likely to be prejudicial to its interests, or to endanger its welfare, than 
to produce any beneiicial result whatsoever. 

What the probable effect of having the whole Indian army under one Governor, and 
one Cominander-in-cbief. 

The frequent change of the Commander-in-chief in India is a groat banc of the llonour- 
able Company’s army. No sooner has one Conimander-in-cbief become snniciently ac- 
quainted with the peculiar characteristics of the service, and the characters, (lualifications, 
and merits of (he officers, than he is succeeded by another, whose tour is again occupied in 
the like proliationary acquirements, liable, in the mean lime, to be in error, if not inclined to 
take advice, or in doing so to be loo ranch dependent on the opinions, &c. of those ulio may 
constitute the general and personal staff at head -quarters. 

As a remedy for this I should he disposed to suggest that there should be a Commandor- 
in-cliief for all India, appointed from His Majesty’s service as at present, to exercise a 
geiKjral authority and control ; and that there be a provincial Cominamler-iii-chicf, or 
Commander of the Forces, at each Presidency, to bo filled by the senior ofllcer of the 
Honourable Company’s service, for conducting the details of tlio army. 

The patronage, in such case, might thus be defined ; 

The 


* Whilst, on the other hand, it may be viewed as salutary to keep alive separate views and interests to a certain 
extent, thereby precluding a spirit of combination or collusion for any improper purpose in that remote quarter of the 
globe. 


Am M»ix (B.), 
i'oHlinued^ 

(l.>.) -Reply 
of Miijor-geiieral 
Sir 11. Worsley, 
SOth March lh32« 
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of MHjor-g«»iieriil 
Sir H. Worelfy, 
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The Comninii(ler<in-clHcf in India to have in his gift all the appointments to staff situations 
usually held hy Mis Majesty’s oflicers in India, and fur the heads of the following oflicers or 
departmenis of the Honourable Company’s service, viz. Adjutant-general, Quartermaster- 
general, Commissary-general, Military Auditor-general, Surveyor-general,* Judge Ad- 
vocate-general, and Principal Commissary of Ordnance, to be recommended by the provin- 
cial Coinmandcrs-in-chicf, through the Commander-in-chief in India, to the Governments of 
Presidencies respectively, with which, as at present, the nomination to such appointments 
finally rests: or on every such vacancy, the names of two olTicers possessing requisite quali- 
fications, &c. might he submitted to the Commander-in-chief in India for his selection and 
recommendation to the Government. The Commander-in-chief in India to pass a year, in 
succession, at each of the three Presidencies, and to have a seat iu Council at each 
when present. 

The remainder of the army patronage to rest with the respective provincial Commanders- 
in-chief, under the rules at present in force, hut with this positive regulation, that every re- 
gimental staff appointment shall be made only on the recommendation of the ofliccr com- 
manding regiments and corps respectively, in which case also ihe names of two oflicers, with 
statements of their qualifications, merits, tk.c. might be submitted for selection by the pro- 
vincial Commanders-in-ebief. 

By appointing the senior officer on the staff of the Honourable Company’s sor\icc at each 
Presidency to the office of provincial Commander-in-chief, with the adilitimi, say of a 
moiety of the allowances granted to major-generals on the staff, a scat in Council, and 
the local rank of lieutenant-general (if not already holding that rank), the disadvan- 
tages of want of local information and experience would be obviated, even if it be deemed 
advisable to limit the duration of such appointment to a certain period of time, perhaps 
live years each, as established for the major-generals on the staff; and the present 
expense of two out of the three Commanders-in-ebief appointed from Europe would be 
saved, minus the additions to be made to the allowances of the provincial Commanders- 
iu-chief. 

Considering tho magnitude of our possessions, the amount of our military establishmonfs, 
and the vast geographical extent of the distribution and duties, I consider it utterly 
impossible that the offices of Government, or those of Cunimunder-in-cliicf, could be bene- 
ficially and duly administered by consolidating the executive authority and duties in the 
hands of one Governor or one Commandcr-in-chier, for all India. The sexeral duties of 
each, at each Presidency, require the most ardent unremitting attention, and from their 
manifold character and importance render the combinatiun of local experience and executive 
functions indispensably necessary at each Presidency. 

Although it has in some instances, and in some of its bearings, been useful lo combine 
the offices of Governor-General and Commander-in-chief in one person, it cannot for a 
moment be doubted that no human capacity of mind or body is capable of giving the requisite 
attention to the complication of important duties and manifold details appertaining to those 
responsible stations. 

True it is that those united offices were administered by the late illustrious Marquis of 
Hastings for the protracted period of nearly ten years, as well as formerly by the illus- 
trious Marquis Cornwallis ; but our dominion and political relations have been greatly 
enlarged since that period; and it is equally true, that no eflbrt of human exertion, no 
application of zealous devotion and ardent zeal, could have surpassed his Lordship’s 
application to the multifarious duties by which he maintained and improved the welfare 
and condition of the mighty empire committed to his charge. But such incessant appli- 
cation could not be sustained without a great sacrifice of recreation and health ; and how 

rare 


The surveyor-general in Bengal, and the deputy surveyors-general at Madras and Bombay. 
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rare perhaps to be found a person combining all the amiable and enviable virtues and quali- 
fications which adorned the character of the late Marquis of Hastings ! 

With respect to the query as to employing “ military men in civil situations” (which 
should have been before adverted to), it cannot, I presume, be doubted, that where capacity 
and qualification is equal in other respects, the habits and opportunities of military life afford 
many advantages for acquiring a knowledge of political relations, revenue systems of differ- 
ent Provinces and States, customs and opinions prevalent in the countries within and beyond 
the limits of their professional avocations and intercourse ; and that the combination of the 
military with political, legislative, and diplomatic functions is peculiarly in accordance with 
the habits, usages, and feelings of the inhabitants of India, and thereby calculated to give 
additional influence and effect to negociations and objects for which those characters may be 
advantageously combined. 

Such occasional employment and distinction must moreover bo highly beneficial, in 
cherishing a spirit of pride, emulation, and improvement in the army ; and the test of 
experience fully justifies, I presume, the employment of military men in diplomatic and 
political situations, as evinced in numerous brilliant characters and services, by which 
the Tepulation of Government and the best interests of India have been promoted and 
secured. 

Rritish subjects settling in India. 

I am not aware that any ‘‘ advantage to the public interests connected with the army” 
would be likely to result from the settlement of British subjects on the continent of India ; 
and if 1 might venture an opinion, founded on long and intimate knowledge of the habits, 
manners, and opinions of the Native population of the interior of India, f should most 
earnestly recoinmeiid, as highly necessary for the well-being and contentment of the com- 
munity, and the maintenance of respect for the authority of Government and the national 
character, that any general or promiscuous admission of European settlers should on no 
account he permitted. On this point my views and opinions are must perfectly in unison 
with those so perspicuously expresssed by Uaminohun Roy, in his reply to the 4!)lh query 
of his communication with the Board of Control whilst the regulated admission of 
Europeans of “ character and capital,” might doubtless prove beneficial to the prosperity 
and welfare of the country, and more especially so perhaps in the islands of Penang and 
Singapore, the settlement of Malacca, and perhaps Ceylon, and the territory acquired by 
the Burmah war, on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, where there is more or less a 
paucity of population, with plenty of scope for speculation and enterprise, and where the 
prejudices and dilFerences in habits and opinions, between Europeans and the motley race of 
Natives and Colonists of those possessions,*)- are not marked by such distinctive features of 
character, and religious and social peculiarities, as are fondly cherished by the primitive, 
iiioflcnsLve inhabitants of the continent within the Ganges. Had the island of Java been 
retained by the British Government, there would have been a vast field, in a deligbtiiil cli- 
mate (the interior) for unbounded speculations and beneficial results iu coloui^sation and pro- 
ductive commerce. 

The complexity of coins, and currency in India. 

The want of an uniform standard of coinage and currency in India is a most important 
dcsideralum. The multifarious variety that still prevails is a source of confusion and 
trouble (to all but the money-chungers and hankers), and, as it regards the payment of 
the troops, vexations and injurious in its operation, which it would ho wise and gracious 
to remedy, gratuitously as it were, before the wide-spreading spirit and deluge of democratical 
and inquisitorial discontent calls for it in a tone of claim or demand. 

There 


Appfniiix (B.), 
continued^ 

Keply 

of Mujor-f^cuoral 
Sir H. Worsloy, 
30th March 1832. 


* See Asiatic Journal for March 1832, page 228. 

t But for Chinese, Malay, &c. emigrants to Penang, Malacca, he. there would be a want of population for the 
concerns of those aettlcmciits ; but by proper encouragement to settlers it might doubtless bo increased to any extent. 

3 Z 
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ri.'i.) — Reply 
of Major-K<‘ncral 
Sir IJ. Worsiry, 
3Ulh March 1832. 


Tlicrr i<?, I observe, a letlor on this subject in the \siiitic Journal for the present month, 
(March which forcibly sets forth the injurious etfcct, as it rogrards the European otlicers 

at ccrtiiiii stations of the army under the Ben'fal Presidency, by beings paid in a coin which 
i.s the currency of the place (the Sicca rupee), with a deduction of somethings more than 
4^ jier cemt., because the said rupee is called 4^ per cent. IxUter than the Sonant rupee ; the 
denomination, thoug;h it may be called a iioininal one, in which all the pay and allowances of 
the army is calculated, and /Aaf, in reference to the currency of England, at the rate of 
?.y. Er/. per Sonant rupee. Now with regard to the private sepoy (and proporlionably the 
Native commissioned and non-commissionc<l ollicers), the dilferenco or deduction which may 
be fairly pronounced an actual loss, is severely felt; more especially as it operates in situa- 
tions at the Presidency, and in garrison duty more particularly, where they are more liable 
to harassing and uncomfortable duty, to a greater degree of sickness, and to enhanced price 
for the necessaries, &c. of life. 

The private sepoy, in all stationary situations, receives, or should receive, seven riip(?os 
per month. SX all the stations below Benares, where the Sicca rupee, or the ct)iiiage of 
Afoorshedahad and Calcutta is current, the troops being paid in that currency, with a de- 
duction of about 4^ per cent, tlie private sepoy, instead of seven rupees, bis stipulated 
income, receives only (» rupees II annas (|,>lbs), and a few couries or broken shells; 
though the ollicers’ servants, and the dooly bearers in the pay of Govornmoiil, are paid 
the Sicca rupee without any deduction ; and in the market and outlay of the troops, ibcy 
can only obtain for (heir iioriiiiial income of 7 rupees, the value oft) rupees II annas, being 
about Jth/. in English currency less than their stipulated income. And though this ainuiint, 
small as it may otherwise appear, is of importance out of a stipend from wdiicli they have 
to provide food and raimeait and lodging, and the incidental charges for washing and 
sliaving, and firing for cooking, that alone is not the criterion by which we arc to estimate 
the evil, but rtather the imputation of injustice to which it exposes the (Joverninenl, and the 
Inunllo whi(*h it is calculated to alFord to any mischievous spirit to stir up discontent and 
disulfeclion. 

It may perhaps he urged, per contra, that in making remittances to their families in the 
T^ppi'r or Inlaml Provinces, the men derive a countervailing advantage* by the dilferciice 
hetweeu the Sicca and the Lueiiow, or Benares or Furriickabad rupees, estimated as 
Sonants, in which the payment of remittances to tlieir families are paid. But this at best is 
but a sorry and partial corrective of the loss, especially when it is recollected, that tliongli 
many do make remittances to tlicir families, many do not ; and that the loss in c|ucsti()n is 
sustained at those stations where, for reasons before stated, their means of saving is (air- 
taihul in proportion to the necessity of increased expenditure. So in the case of the Euro- 
pean ollicers, the loss by them sustained occurs where they can least afford to spare it ; that 
is, at those particular .stations where half batta only is received. 

I’lie abolition of such a complicated currency has, I believe, been often under conside- 
ration, but .supposed to be connected 'with diliiculties not easily to be overcome. M^liat 
llioso may be, I am not able to state. The influence of hankers and moiicy-cliangers 
would of course he oppo.scd to a measure that would interfere with their trade or profits ; 
but, omnipotent as is the authority of the Kast-India Company in India, and paramount 
as seems the necessity for a correction of the evil, it would seem advisable to make the 
trial: at any rate, I cannot err in the conclusion that justice and policy eciually demand 
the attempt, and that departments and servants of the same Slate, and often at the same 
places, should not bo paid in a different ciirrenry, or, what is more to be dc»precated, 
the same currency at a different valuation. At present, the civil servants and departments 
of Governiiiont are paid in Sicca rupees, without any deduction, at least, siu li I believe to be 
the case. We have mints in Calcutta, at Benares, and at Furriickabad, all coining under a 
different assay and valuation. 

One 

* Or, more correrily tspeaking, the deducted diflerence in made good to them on the amount of u’ly portion so 
remitted through the Government offices. 
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One assay and intrinsic value might be established for all these — the same measure to 
be extended to the other Presidencies ; sind it might perhaps be further desirable that 
the King of Oude, on the Bengal side, and any other tributary States which may have tho 
privilege of coining, in connexion with the other Presidencies, should bo prevailed on to 
make their currency of the same standard,* or, at all events, not superior to that which 
may be adopted by the Honourable Company. I believe wo still coin in tbe name of thej 
Emperor of Debly, and of course any <;hange in the value, ike. of the c;oin need not 
involve any change in that political cuiiipliinent. As the ostablislied calculation for the 
pay, allowances, ike. &c. of tbe Honourable Company’s service was founded on a reference 
to English currency, estimating the rupee at 2«. (5r/., it is desirable that the new cur- 
rency should be regulated by the same principle, according to wbicli the rupee should 
be of the same value as 2.V. (W., and tbe gold coin, or gold mobiir, of the value of eight 
rupees, or e(|nal to a sovereign, or one pound sterling, with any fractional proporliun of 
coins, Ijotb silver and gold, as halves, (|uartcrs, &c., that may, l)y Ihe local authorities, 
be found suitable; the copper coin to he apportioned accordingly, making lliiily-two 
pieces of copper, or sixteen, as may be deemed best, for each rupee: perhaps the 
smaller coin, or the greater number, would be most useful. 

On this subject of coins ami currency generally, I would suggest reference to bo made 
to tbe I lonourablo iMountstuart Elpliinstone, late (jovernor of Bombay, by whom (when 
Commissioner at Foouah, &c.) some salutary regulations were promulgated, tending to 
abate tin' evil ofa mixed and complex currency, and the iniquitous trade and im])osiliuii 
conneett'd with if. 

In July 1 bore was a debate in the Kast-India Court of Proprietors, the minutes 
of which may throw some light on the subject. 

The existing system of government, its influence on tho army in so far as may 
depend on Parliamt'iitary enactment, compared with any changes wbicli have been 
or may be suggesled, ike. 

Not possessing iiilbrmafion as to any changes that may have been of late, or may be 
now suggested or contemplated, I do not venture any observations on tins iiiiporlant 
bearing of the inquiry, further than to slate I am not aware that any fundamental ( haiigo 
in the >\-4cm of government, direction and control of the army would he likely to lie 
bem licial to the Stale, or to the welfare or elliciency of the army. 

T <*inl)race tliis opportunity of pointing attention to the Articles of War for His iMajcsty’s 
s rvicc, in which, according to the latest copy to which I have present access, see 
Ailicle 2, of section 22, by which I J is Majesty’s oflicors might still claim precedence of 
tl.e Company's olliccrs, although, since the year 178:3, the latter have been admitted to 
equalify of rank, according to flic dates of their commissions. 

I am at a loss to conceive why this Article, invidious in its aspect, and virtually ahro- 
gafed by practice, should still he continued in the annual revision of that code. Occa.^ions 
might occur, and an iiistauce did conic to my knowledge, that happened on hoard-ship, 
where an officer of His Majesty’s service, on occasion of a coiirt-inarfial, insisted on the 
officers of the Honourable Company’s service, who wore members of tlni court, taking 
rank under those of His Majesty’s service, according to the tenor of that Article, althongh 
the commissions of the former were of prior date. 

When in oflicc in Bengal, I endeavoured to trace the record of the authority for ad- 
mitting the Honourable Company’s oflicers to equality of rank with those of Jlis Majesty’s 
service, which rule was proimilgated in India iii the year 1787, I think, during the 
government of the illustrious and noble Marquis Curiiwallis, with reference of date to tbe 

cessation 

♦ Beranso a considtrable portion of our troops stationed in Oiidf* and contiguous posts, are, 1 l)eliev(‘, paid in the 
Luruow rupee or Sonant. Our relations with that country are so hh iidcd, that it is necessary there should be but oiio 
currency, or, if more, of but one aud tlie same stuodcird and valuation, to obviate tho iucouvoiueuccs of diflcrcut cur- 
rencies uudiT one and tho same Government. 


Arrr.NDiv (B.), 
cnniinueit. 

(15.)— Keply 
of IMjij<»r-|»eiHTal 
Sir H. Worsley, 
501 li March ls:l2. 
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of jMajnr-prntTal 
Sir li. Worsli;y, 
3Uth March 1832. 


ces.sation of hostilities at Cuddulorc in 1783, on which occasion, I believe, his Lordship 
publishi'd in ^;eneral orders, a warrant or document cominutiicaling His Majesty’s most 
^ruciuiis consideration and favour thus conferred on the Honourablo Company’s officers, 
sig^ned hy the then Secretary at War, or Secretary of State for the War Department. 

Jt seems now time to brinjr these desultory observations to a close. I fear they will be 
deemed to partake more of the character of minor details, than the more iinfiorlant general 
features indicated by the queries proposed. Rut from the length of time that has elapsed 
since my more immediate intercourse with India, and its relative associations, and from 
the constant tendency to change which so especially marks the present era, I do not feel 
competent, in my present retirement and seclusion from public life, to offer any thing more 
to the purpose. But before 1 conclude I crave leave to add, what I have in time past ad- 
vanced, as opportunity permitted, the following suggestions, as calculated to promote and 
cherish the fidelity and attachment of the Native army of India, no less justly due to thorn 
in reference to their long and faithful services to the British Government, now three quar- 
ters of a century, since ihe bailie of Plassey, than called for by imperative considerations 
of wisdom and policy, with reference to the great changes which have taken place during 
that period, as essentially necessary for the inainlenance and security of our mighty empire 
in the East. 

In aid of the Native soldiers* income, I would suggest that they should he furnished 
with knapsacks and with watch cloaks (ten per company or troop ofthe latter might suffice*), 
and if the Honourable Company demur at the expense, it must he defrayed hy the 
od-reckoiiing fund, in aid of which, or to cover in part this additional demand on that fund, 
perhaps the Ifouourahio Company would forego the ten per cent, which is at present 
charged on the invoice price of the woollens supplied from Europe, for the clothing of 
the army. 

There is no scale in the Native army for increase of pay to the privates, according to 
length of service, as prevails in His Majesty’s service. 1 would suggest that after ten or 
twelve years’ service, the privates who should not then have obtained promotion should 
have an additional rupee per iiionth. The increase of expense would be inconsiderable, 
whilst the measure would have a very beneficial influence. Generally speaking, after that 
period of service, men, if not promoted, become dissatisfied or indifferent, and many take 
their discharge. It is lobe observed, they have neither bounty on first enlisting, nor any 
at any subsequent period in the way of renewal, however long their service. A permanent 
regulation for half or quarter pay to the widows (or orphans to a certain age) of all Native 
oflicers, non-commissioned and privates, who may be actually killed in action, or die of 
wounds. 

One month’s full hatta should be allowed to all ranks, European and Native, whenever 
any post or station is relinquished (this does not often happen), as compensutiou for 
Jiouses and huts, which, under other circumstances of relief of corps, arc sold to the relieve 
ing troops. 

The indulgence of furlough is of the highest importance. To provide for this, I should 
he disposed to suggest, as I have formerly done, that the strength of corps should be in- 
creased beyond what might be otherwise deemed an adequate scale, so as to allow of a 
certain number being absent throughout the year. For instance, considering the effective 
or necessary strength for all the duties required to be ten non-oommissioned and 100 
privates per company, 1 should propose twelve Don-commissioned and 110 privates so as 
to allow of two of the former and ten^of the latter to he absent in turn for nine months of 
the year, or the whole year, according to local circumstances and the requisite attention to 
discipline and periodical inspection ; but when, in spite of all those considerations which 
inilncnco my mind in this respect, I learn that instead of any such scale of increase, the 

strength 


• As articles of OoveromcDt supply. 

t With correspondiDg proportion according to the established strength of Native cavalry and other Native corps. 
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streng^th of companies is reduced to little more than half the scale I should advocate, I feel 
overwhelmed with despair, and disheartened as to the utility of any observations in my 
power to offer, which probably, as contrasted with passing events in India, resulting from 
what has been termed the economizing mania that now prevails in all quarters of the 
globe”, might reasonably be considered as inlliicnccd by delusion. 

In the Oriental Herald for August 1825, there is a very succinct statement, under 
the bead of** The Existing Discontents in the Indian Army,” to which 1 would respectfully 
suggest attention. The facts and reasoning it contains appear to me for the most part to 
be strictly just and judicious. 

But for the discouraging impressions above adverted to, I should be disposed to recom- 
mend an increased organization of Native invalid corps, by which various duties might be 
usefully and adequately performed, instead of a host of out-pensioners who render no service 
of any kind : but whilst I am writing, I am doubtful whether one or both of the only two 
battalions of Native invalids which appertained to the Bengal Presidency have not lately 
been abolished. 

The foregoing observations and suggestions, it will be remarked are mainly applicable to 
the establishment of Bengal, as I do not feel competent to offer any particular opinions with 
respect to the other Presidencies. 

Ill respect to the *' present rules relative to pay, furlough, and retirement,” I have little 
to offer. It is, doubtless, advisable that the troops of all the Presidencies should be on an 
equality with respect to pay and allowances : I believe they now generally are so, except 
that, 1 believe, the Madras Native troops have, when in the held, a much higher rate of pay 
than those of Bengal. 

The furlough and retiring Regulations are liberal, and ought to be graciously recog- 
nized. 1 understand there was lately agitated in Bengal a plan for establishing a scale 
of retiring pay, according to length of service, without reference to rank alone ; and 
that it had ior its object to solicit the home authorities to adopt such plan; which was 
to combine an army subscription with the Government allowance, in order to improve the 
income, and thus induce officers to retire, thereby accelerating promotion. If the latter 
object should be deemed expedient, the proposition seems calculated to promote it. 

In cases of tardy promotion, it might be subject for gracious consideration to allow officers 
who, after twenty-two years’ actual service in India, should not have attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel regimentally, to retire on the full-pay of that rank. 

March 30 1832. (Signed) HENRY WORSLEY. 


(16.) — REPLY of Lieutenant-colonel BAKER, dated London, 29th February 1832. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, and 
before replying to the several points to which it calls my attention, I beg to submit that 
my experience in India, though an infantry officer, was not confined to any particular 
branch or department of the army in Bengal, but has extended to almost all of them ; 
that, with exception to six years’ employment, from 1811 to 1816 inclusive, in the island 
of Java, my service has been confined to the Bengal army and provinces. I served 
three years as assistant-secretary in the Military department of the Supremo Govern- 
ment, 


* This work is no longer published, and in its day was not, perhaps, generally approved ; but the paper alluded to is 
evidently not the production of the Editor, but of a person possessing very accurate knowledge of the past and present 
circumstances of the service, and written, no doubt, with good intention, and a just sense of regard for, and what is 
due to, the best interests of the State and the army, on which that empire so mainly depends. 

4 A 
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ment, under the Marquis of Hastings, the Honourable John Adam, and Earl Amherst 
from 1H:22 to 1825. My service has been seventeen years eleven months with various 
regiments ; seven years nine months in diverse staff employ ; three years and three months* 
on furlough to Europe ; and nine months on first and last passage out and home; or twenty- 
nine years eight months up to my return on retirement from the service. 

2. I now proceed to answer the several heads of your inquiry, or at least to give such 
reference to public or other records, as will convey to the Commons’ Committee on East- 
India Military Affairs the fullest information. 

3. (T. & III.) The past and present strength, distribution, and organization” of the 
armies of the three Presidencies, with the parallel question under the third head of your 
inquiry, can be much more satisfactorily ascertained from the Regulations of 8th January 
1796, and of 1st May 1824, and from the Annual Distribution Returns” of the several 
Presidencies, which are sent home from the Military department of each Government as 
soon as received from the adjutant-generals’ offices, than from any account 1 could give. 

4. In regard to the distribution” of the several armies, if not their strength and 
organization” also, the fluctuations have been so great and frequent, as to leave hardly 
a possibility of condensing this information, ** past and present,” into an abstract form. 
Every war, or rumour of war, and almost every letter in the Military department from 
England, has produced some change or other in all those particulars. In regard to the 
organization of the Bengal army, from its origin in 1756, some valuable information may 
be obtained from the proceedings of the East- India ollicers from 1793 to 1796, of which 
a copy has been sent to the Chairman of the Military Committee ; at page 31 in parti- 
cular. The paper accompanying, marked (A.), contains an abstract of the actual strength 
of the Bengal army since the late reductions. Its actual organization 1 shall refer to in 
replying to the 2d and 4th queries, regarding the staff, with the constitution and efficiency 
of the force. 

5. (II.) '*Thc Staff and Subsidiary departments” are almost a copy of those attached to 
the British forces, but on a scale comparatively much smaller than would be allotted to 
any European army ; and with three remarkable differences from all others, arising from 
their peculiar position and circumstances. 1. That all the staff is borrowed from the 
effective officers of regiments ; 2. That even the Civil departments of the army are filled 
by officers taken from the effective strength of regiments ; 3. That the places of those 
officers taken for the staff, &c. are not tilled up by promotions. An abstract of the 
Bengal Staff and Civil departments, up to my leaving it in January 1831, will be found 
in the enclosure marked (B.) 

6. (II. & IV.) I will DOW try to discuss the efficiency of that staff, and what alterations, 
if any, are practicable or necessary, in view to the improvement and to the peculiar con- 
stitution of the Indian army as regards the officers, which may, blending your 2d and 4th 
queries, be summed up thus : 

iq) The original appointment of alf its officers, as cadets, by the Directors of the East- 
India Company in England. 

(h) That those cadets go out at their own expense to their several Presidencies, and 
neither take rank nor receive pay before their arrival. 

(c) That once landed they are entirely at the disposal of the local Governments and 
Comraanders-in-cilief. 

id) That they are posted to corps as 2d lieutenants, cornets, or ensigns, by the respective 
Commanders-in-chief, only as vacancies occur, and in strict order of seniority on the lists 
sent out from the India House, in the regiments of engineers, artillery, cavalry, or 
infantry. 

(e) That, by the Regulations of 1796, those belonging to the corps of engineers and 
artillery rise to the rank of colonel regimentally, and by regular gradation ; as those 
corps, whatever be their number of battalions, form each but one regiment as in England. 

(f) In 
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In the cavalry and infantry the officers rise by regimental succession only to the 
Xgnk of major, when the majors of each arm form but one list, and are promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel and colonel by seniority on each general list of cavalry and infantry. 

(y) From all this it results, that in the engineers and artillery sopercession cannot 
occur, as all retain their primary and relative places from the lowest to the highest grades ; 
but in the cavalry and infantry (10 regiments of the former, and 76 of the latter, in 
Bengal), though no officer can supercede another in his own regiment, except by the ope- 
ration of the sentence of a court-martial, under the New Mutiny Act, reducing an officer 
so many steps, yet the officers of ditferent regiments supercede each other ; and since the 
General Order of 1st May 1824, dividing each regiment of two battalions into distinct 
regiments of one battalion, this supercession has occurred to a very great extent. But 
once the rank of major attained, no further superccssion can occur, as all must, in each 
branch, retain their relative places as promoted. 

(/i) When an officer chooses to retire after twenty-five years* service, three years 
being included for a furlough, the rank ho has acquired in his regiment fixes the pension 
to which he is entitled ; and whatever be his length of service, he can never be entitled 
to a higher retiring pension, except for wounds. By the Regulations of 1706, this rule 
extended even to colonels of regiments, who were compelled to retire, or to return to 
India within five years; but since 1804, I think, and by a clause in the last Charter, the 
colonels may remain at home from the time they attain that rank, retaining rank, pay, 
and ihe off-reckonings of their regiments. 

({) Hence it will be obvious, that the system of gradation promotion, by strict regi- 
mental seniority in the whole Indian army, cannot be disturbed without great injury to 
the mass of officers; and that the number required for the Staff and Civil departments 
of the armies, has of necessity, and from the peculiar organization of that army, been 
taken indifferently from the effective list of officers of all regiments ; and has not, as 
in European armies, been filled up by promotions in those regiments, so as to render them 
effective, for the double reason, that it would give some corps an undue promotion over 
others, and thus influence or affect greatly the ultimate right, common to all, of the full 
pay pension of their regimental rank after twenty-five years* service. 

7. The result is, that all plans for the entire assimilation of the Indian staff with that 
of the British army, either as to numbers, or by rendering it effective, and filling up their 
places by promotion in their regiments, have failed. Late orders from home have reme- 
died the only inconvenience which the Governments of India, or the service itself, ever 
experienced or complained of; viz. the unequal pressure upon diflerent regiments, by the 
demand for stall' or other useful appointments, suited to our peculiar position in that 
country, which has no analogy elsewhere. Since the letter from the home authorities to 
the Supreme Government of the 25th November 1823, several other orders have, I be- 
lieve, been sent out, restricting the local Governments and Commanders-in-cliief from taking 
more than one captain out of five, and two subalterns out of twelve per regiment, for the 
staff or miscellaneous appointments; and no regiment can now be called upon for a t/iird 
oflicer, to fill a staff or detached situation, till all other regiments have detached tivo officers 
in like manner. 

8. This limitation on private patronage and favour I conceive to be not only highly 
expedient and politic, viewing the limited number of officers to each regiment, but as 
corrective of the only good objection to the army slafl’ being drawn from the effective 
officers of corps; viz. that it was unequal in its operation, crippling some regiments at the 
expense of others in regard to patronage, by the inevitable effects of favour or private inter- 
est, and leaving to others similarly situated a full complement for years together. Nor was 
this all ; for the favoured regiment, though crippled as to discipline and useful service, con- 
tinued its good luck long beyond the apparent pressure, by the superior promotion arising 
from the earlier retirement from the service of so many staff officers, beyond a regiment 
less fortunate in that respect. 

9. But 
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0. But now that the strict limitation of officers to be taken for the staff and miscellaneous 
appointments of India has been enforced, founded on an approximation to the probable 
demands, one year with another, of one captain and two subalterns per regiment or batr 
talion, the only thing wanting to complete the system, and to render the staff as effective 
as the peculiar constitution of the Indian army will permit, is to restore the subaltern 
officers lately taken from all regiments, and which are now really wanting in all the 
infantry corps in particular, as will be obvious from the comparative state of cavalry and 
infantry. When the army was reduced, in May 1829, to six troops the cavalry regiments, 
and eight companies the infantry, the extra captain was suffered to remain in all, evidently 
with a view to this contingency of the general staff’; but three subalterns per regiment were 
reduced, although in the infantry, engineers, and artillery at least, they were full as neces- 
sary as the allowance of one captain for the staff. For the regimental staff no allowance 
lias ever been made in the Indian army ; they are taken from the effective, and really belong 
to, and often command, troops and companies. 

10. To speak of the efficiency of the staff of the Indian army would be to undertake a his- 
tory of that army. Its actions and its discipline must determine the merits of the staff, by 
whom in all its various, departments that force has been directed or led. Suffice it to say, 
that springing as it does from families of every order in England, and brought up in India 
expressly for that service, it must possess, generally speaking, education, zeal, and ability 
equal at least to any other; that in reference to the peculiar duties which the creation of a 
Native Indian army of such magnitude imposes on that staff, in no other way than by con- 
tinuance of the present system could the requisite local knowledge, or acquaintance with 
the languages, habits, customs, or prejudices of the materials composing it, be supplied to 
guide the machinc.t 

11. The increase of officers to the Indian army, by the restoration of the two lieutenants 

and one ensign taken in May 1829 from each regiment or battalion, seems to me urgently 
necessary in all branches, for the following reasons : — ^ 

(a) In the engineer corps, to enable it to take, gradually, its peculiar duties now per- 
formed by the officers of the line, as exhibited in the paper marked (B.) ; viz. 

Surveyor-generars department .. •• .• •• officers. 

Pioneer corps, eight companies, and staff • • • • • • 10 do. 

Public works, canals, and bridges • • • • • • • • ffo. 

Engineer appointments • • 41 

in addition to those they already hold, which on an establishment of GO officers is impossible. 
The places already held by engineer officers, and the total required, are— 

Chief 


• Regiments, 

Cavalry . , 

Infantry 

Officers to all. 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Ensigns, &c. 


6 Troops. 

8 Companies. 

. . 6 
8 
4 


Each Regiment 17 

Deduct Staff, 

Captain 1 > « 

Subalterns 2 ) 

Remain . . 14 


Cavalry, per troop 2h 

Infantry, per company If 

Including in both the regimental staff. 

t Vide « Proceedings of 1794-6,’' p. 14 et infra, and para, 25, p. 340, to the end of this letter, for certain modili- 
eation in particular cases. 
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now. 

Chief engineer and slafl* ... ... 2 ... ... — ••• ••• 2 

Superintending engineers, F. O, ... 3 ... ... ... ... ••• 4 

Executive engineers of districts ... J4 ••• ••• ••• •#. ••• 16 

Assistants under ditto ... ... 11 ... ... ... ... ••• 16 

Miscellaneous works and surveys ... *7 ... of 38 now employed say *24 

Sappers & miners, 6 companies & statf 8 ... and pioneer corps ... 18 

Actually employed ••• 4.5 Required ••• 80 


which, allowing only 12 ofliccrs for furlough and sick absent, would lake four battalions at 
23 officers each. 

(h ^ In the artillery, which is mostly European horse and foot, the want is not less urgent. 
The brigades or baUalions arc of four troops or companies each, excepting two Native 
battalions of Golundauze of eight companies each. To each of these there are but seven- 
teen company officers, five captains, and tweUe subalterns, which includes the general 
as well as regimental stafl', furlough, &c. : fifteen captains were on the general stall, and 
eight on furlough, out of fifty ; and I remember the head-quarters at Dum-Dum lately, with 
only two field officers and three captains for the regimental duty of twenty-one companies of 
European and Native artillery, and not two officers per company were left on an average. 
Some of the companies were commanded by young second lieutenants. 

(c) In the Native cavalry, of which the regiments have now only six troops each, the 
want is less obvious ; for, like the Native infantry, they have two Native officers per troop 
who perform all the inferior regimental duties ; juid admitting that they give three officers 
per regiment out of seventeen for the general and miscellaneous staff, there arc still four- 
teen officers left for six troops, or of English officers two and one-third per troop, which 1 
conceive to be ample, if effective, for any Native regiment, in addition to the Native 
officers. Rut a cavalry regiment of six troops in such a country as India, and where 
so much time is taken in forming a cavalry soldier, on any emergency, is too small an 
establishment. A corps of eight troops, or four squadrons, admit of the equal division 
of a regiment on occasions where a wing would be as serviceable as a regiment of the 
present awkward formation ; and then the cavalry would require the three additional 
officers. 

(d) To the Native infantry, which performs nearly the whole of the real and fatiguing 

duties of the country, the restoration of the three officers is, I conceive, indispensable to 
supply the deficiencies, created by the regular and constant demand for the staff and the 
miscellaneous duties of the country in the Political and Civil departments, and to leave them 
two effective Rritish officers per company, which, with the two Native officers, is an ample 
allowance for rvice. Even this would give but one officer for regimental staff ; hut 

as all officers will ifmi'nately, if the existing orders arc obeyed in India, be withdrawn from 
all the civil duties, the average of staff’, &c., taken from regiments, will soon, T think, he 
reduced to one captain and one lieutenant per regiment; and then two siihalterns will 
remain, extra to two officers per company, for the regimental staff, viz. adjutant, interpreter, 
and quartermaster, without companies, i. e. not posted as at present. 

This I consider a great desideratum in the army of India, and as the one thing needful. 
A higher establishment than two European officers a company, if effective, 1 should con- 
sider a very needless expense in the Native army. Rut this should he allowed as early as 
possible. 

12. (IV. 1.) In respect to the efficiency of our military force I have no hesitation in saying, 
that although I think it has been unnecessarily tampered with for the last twenty or twenty- 
four years, and particularly in the dislocation of regiments which took place in May 1824, 
which left a very unpleasant feeling in all the Native regiments of Dengal, a feeling which 

is not 


* Vide « Proceedings of 
lion ill particular cases. 
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IS not yet extinct, I ilo not believe that we could create any other that would work half so 
well, so easily and so economically as the present. I have never witnessed any backward- 
ne.ss in the men of the Bengal army. Quite the reverse, indeed. 1 have often regretted an 
eagerness and rashness leading to confusion, and betraying only that want of discipline or 
experience, which will be explained by saying, it occurred only when the men were raw 
and inexperienced, or when we had not an English ollicer to each company. With two offi- 
cers a company, and the minds of the men relieved from the perpetual terror they are under 
of change in something or other, the Bengal army, 1 am persuaded, are equal to any ser- 
vice, or to meet any European enemy, brigaded* as usual with Kiiglish troops, and com- 
manded by English officers. T have served with them against liluropcan troops in Java. 
We never had a doubt of success ; and the conduct of the live or six Bengal regiments 
there during six years would have done honour to any troops before an enemy, and 
removed entirely any doubts that might previously have existed in the minds of His Majesty’s 
officers present, or in those of the French and Dutch officers to whom we were opposed. 
TUo latter preferred our Bengal soldiers to their own ; and for bravery and good conduct, 
the late (leneral Gillespie on all occasions (as well as Lord Lake before him, and the Mar- 
ejuis of Hastings since) passed the warmest culogiuins on them. The former even distin- 
guished the corps to which I then belonged (of light infantry) ef|iially, if not beyond all 
the King’s regiments we bad in Java. If therefore (and such instances must occur in all 
armies) any departure from this character should occur, I will lake upon me to assert, it 
will easily be traced to some other motive than a want of bravery or military feeling, which 
is in fact the distinguishing character, carried to a fault, of the race of men composing the 
Bengal Native army. If the Government and the Comrnanders-in-chief would hut “let 
well alone,” and not disgust men so easily managed, but so childish in their simplicity, and 
siiperstitiously attached to old habits, customs, and above all, to their old officers and modes 
of discipline, I will answer for that army more than fulfilling the expectations which led to 
its formation. 

13. (IV. 2.) In regard to its economy, I believe I may say, that it is the ebeapest army^ 
for its numbers and utility, in the world ; and considering that it can bo inarched at an 
hour’s notice complete for service, with all its camp equipage and spare ammunition (from 
one to two hundred rounds per man, besides forty rounds in pouch), to any distance. The 
last march of my own regiment, at an ordinary relief, was 1,200 miles,* the Bengal Pre- 
sidency extending 2,000 miles nearly from N. W. to S. K, I would refer the Board” (or the 
Committee) to p. 78 of the Supplement to the Facts and Documents, lately sent them, in 
which they will lind, from the pen of an old officer now in India, a statement signed 
“ Scrutator,” showing that the average of every fighting man in India, including King’s 
and Company’s troops, officers and men, costs the State, taking all the military charges into 
account, only .€3G per annum; while Great Britain pays (in time of peace too), including 
the navy and its charges on both sides of the account, no less than £185 on an average for 
each of its defenders. Yet the former is loudly proclaimed in England to be an overpaid 
army : but such delusion is one of entire ignorance. 

The European troops cannot take any duty in Bengal. 

17. (IV. fwte,) Tlie employment of military men in civil stations is highly objectionable ; 
1st. As they are seldom entirely fit for them, by education or previous habits; 2dly. As it 
lends to render their regiments inefficient ; and lastly. As it generally unfits the individual 
for the future performance of his military duties. With the reservation before expressed, 
i. e, of special eases, or peculiar qualifications for political employ, it should be a general 
rule, that no military man should hold a civil station, except in cases where necessiU must 
supercede all law. 

18. The roles relative to numbers, or the proportion of ranks one to the other, have 
already been discussed. The strength of the army, or of each regiment, must ever fluctuate 
with the political state of our Government; but I do conceive that its present reduced state 
is really alarming. As to pay, it is a delicate subject, and should be as little tampered with 
as possible. Generally speaking, however, I would say, that our Native non-commissioned 
officers (bavildars and uaicks) ore paid too hujh in proportion to the men, or the men too 

low 
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/otiMn respect of the non-cominissioncd oflicers; but it has now existed so long that it is 
better to let it alone. Whent?ver a Native regiment, however, is obliged to hut at a new 
cantonment, two rupees a man should be allowed to the sepoys only ; this, not because it 
is allowed to the troops at Madras and Bombay, whose pay also is higlier, for 1 maintain 
there is or can be no analogy or comparison between the diflerent Presidencies, which are 
and have always been in fact distinct kingdoms, more widely separated in all respects than 
France and England, or Italy and Germany, but because the sepoy on half halta should not 
on principle be made to find his own shod ; or let the Government construct a long tiled 
double barrack for each company, divided by party-walls into forty or iiCly rooms of ten or 
twelve feet square, the walls of masonry and rough cast, the iloor of earth, raised a foot, or 
as necessary. 

19. 1 would propose no change as to the ** qualifications, enlistmont, promotion, furlough, 
or retirement” of the men, European or Native, comprising the Btmgal army. The rules 
now in existence being the result of long experience, must be practically the best; or if any 
alteration should be hereafter re(|uired, it may safely be left to the local Governments or 
Commandcrs-in-chief, who will be the first to discover its necessity. 

30. The qualifications, enlistment, furlough, and promotions of the Bengal army are 
strictly defined by general rules culled Standing Orders,” including the internal discipline 
of all regiments; and its numbers, pay, retirement, and invalid pension by the ** Government 
Regulations.” Although recruiting is now more diflicult than it was thirty years since, 
yet no man is allowed to he taken in any infantry regiment under five feet six inches, or 
of inferior caste, or beyond twenty-five years of age. The retirement of the Native troops 
on the full invalid pay, when reported unfit by a medical committee, has always appeared 
to me too limited or indulgent in point of time, being after fifteen years' service, or gene- 
rally at thirty-two or thirty-three years of age. The ofiicers, in a hostile climate, are only 
allowed their retirement after twenty-five years’ service; and I think that without any 
injustice, and with great benefit to the service, the period of service for the men, who servo 
in their own country, and see their families for months every second or third year, might 
prospectively (wounds always excepted) be extended to the same period, to entitlo them, 
if unfit, to the full invalid pay ; and the Regulations might be modified in some other 
respects. 

31. The proportions of European and Native corps is a mixed and rather complicated 
cjuestion. Prima facie, I should say that one-eighth of our force in India shuiihl he Euro- 
pean, and that, 1 apprehend, is about the proportion actually serving there since the great 
reductions of the last three years in our Native armies. But when augmented, as those 
armies were in the governments of the Marquis of Hastings and Lord Amherst, the Euro- 
pean force did not increase in proportion. The force then under arms in India was about 
330,000 or 330,000 men, of whom at least 40,000 should have been European. 

32. But a great portion of that augmented force was in its nature temporary, and con- 
sisted of what is called “ local” or “ provincial” corps. During the wars of 1817-18 and 
1824-25, forty-four local and irregular corps were on foot in Bengal alone, extra to the 
regular establishment, and borrowing oflicers from it.* During the former period I com- 
manded 


* Viz . — Irregular Troops : 

« Regiments of Local Horse, 3.* 

16 — Local Infantry, 4.* 

IG — I'roviucial ditto, for Civil Duties. 

3 — Invalids, 2.* 

1 — Pioneers. 

44 Total Corps. 


Regular Troops : 


2 

10 

0 

74 

6 

8 

8 


Regiments of Dragoons. 

— Light Cavalry. 

— i Kuropenn Infantry. 

— Native Infantry. 

— lixtni ditto.* 

— firenadiers." 

— Light Infantry.* 


117 Corps of the Line. 


Not counting Artillery (Horse and Foot) or Engineers and Sappers. 

The aggregate number under arms in Bengal was at least from 160,000 to 180,000 men. 
Those disbanded are marked with a (*) *, and all the rest reduced nearly one -half in number. 
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rnandcd a corps, iirst of three battalions borrowed from Native chieftains, and next a local 
corps of 1,500 men. In the latter period we had on foot eighty regiments of Native 
infantry in llengal, including the six extra corps since disbanded, beside eight grenadier 
battalions and eight of light infantry drawn from the line, and replaced by supplementary 
companies, but no addition of officers. Eight regiments of local or irregular horse of 1,000 
each, beside our ten regiments of regular cavalry, sixteen of local infantry, and sixteen of 
provincials, all in Bengal, and exclusive of the King’s and European troops, and of the 
armies of the other Presidencies. The regiments of regular infantry averaged 1,300 each, 
the cavalry 800. 

33. That this immense accumulation of force was necessary, we cannot doubt. The stake 
was the possession of India. 

No one can deny that the European troops, and the European oflicers attached to the 
Native troops, form the foundation and the key-stone of the whole structure. 

But any augmentation of either is a vital question. First, on account of the great 
expense attending it; and second, on account of the dreadful mortality amongst the Euro« 
pean troops. That in Bengal, except in time of war or on actual service, or for the political 
purpose of overawing the Native army, they are entirely useless to the Government for the 
ordinary duties of the country. They perform no duties that can possibly be avoided, or 
which involve any exposure to the climate. The Governor-General’s and the Commander- 
in-chief's guards are solely furnished by the Native regiments. Even in Fort William but 
half the main guard is supplied by His Majesty’s regiments in garrison there, to furnish 
the covered sentries, i. e. in the shade of some building, veranda, or gateway. Even the 
orderly to carry the adjutant’s orderly book is a Native soldier from Barrackpore. On 
a march in Bengal, a regiment of His Majesty’s dragoons or infantry must have a detach- 
ment of Native infantry (generally a company under an English o(liccr) to perform most 
of their duties for them in camp. The climate is such generally that were the English 
troops unnecessarily exposed to it, they would perish in a few months. For examples 
of this, see pages 18, 25, 2(5, 30, and many other parts of the “ Collection of Facts and 
Documents and 1 could, of my own knowledge, supply several more striking illustrations 
of the awful mortality of English troops serving in India, both in cantonments and in camp, 
during my service. When we consider that each European costs the State .£100 before he 
is landed iu India; and that, in the emphatic language of the note to page 30 of the work 
just quoted, “(he expense of a private European soldier in the Vizier’s dominions 
(Upper Provinces of Bengal) is found to be equal to the pay of a subaltern officer in 
England, it will readily occur that any increase of that force must be matter of great diffi- 
culty and infinite expense ; fur which the absolute necessity of a war, in which India itself 
is the stake, can be the only justification. 

24. But there are now in India — 

4 llegiments of dragoons, and 20 of His Majesty’s regiments of foot... 20,000 
3 Regiments (or six half regiments) of Company’s European infantry, 

one at each Presidency ••• ... ... ••• ... 3,000’'^ 

European artillery, horse and foot, 17 half battalions or brigades 

(equal to eight and a-half), at 400 each G,S00 

Total European troops in India 29,800 

So that, in point of fact, we have within a fraction of the number which I consider equal 
to the ordinary political purpose of keeping the Native army in check in time of peace, and 
on a low establishment. 

2*5. 1 shall conclude this important head of inquiry, as to the European troops, with a few 
proposed alterations. 

That 


That in Bengal was 1,370 Btruog when I left it a year ago. 
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(a) That the Beng^al, Madras and Roinliay regiments of European infantry, if the Charter 
remains to (he Company, be draffed, (he men to the Company's artillery or sappers as fit, 
or to His Majesty’s if fit and willing; and the oflicers to two additional Native infantry 
regiments at eaeli Presidency; Ilis Aliijesty's Government, however, undertaking to provide 
the stafi'-serjeunts for the Native regiments. 

(ft) That a regiment of His Majesty’s foot be sent to each Presidency to replace (hose 
reduced corps; making 23 regiments of foot and four of dragoons on the Indian establish- 
ment. 

(c) That one complete regiment of foot be added, at the expense of the East-India 
Company, to the present establishments of the King at the Cape of (lood Hope, Ceylon, 
the Mauritius, and the west coast of New Holland ; or three or four regiments, as may bo 
found most convenient and least expensive, to form an available reserve for India on any 
sudden war. 


20. These proposals would greatly simplify the organization of the Indian army ; ?. e. 
all the dragoons and European infantry would he King’s troops; and all the artillery, 
engineers and sappers, Native cavalry and infantry, would reigain Company's, not liable to 
relief or exchange, and educated for a permanent service in India. The three regiments 
of Company’s European infantry are now looked upon as an isolated excrescence on the 
service, which they really are. The utility of a constant reserve must be too obvious for 
explanation. Not a single European should be kept in India beyond (he real oxigoncy of 
the service, on account of the expense, and of the dreadful waste of life, particularly in 
regiments newly arrived. 

27. It still occurs to me, however, that all the European esfahlishmeni for India should 
be a permanent one. The regiments longest in India have always been tliemost serviceable, 
locally considered. Instance the 8th, llHh, 22d, 24th, and 2r)th dragoons ; the 12lh, 14th, 
51st, 52d, 59th, 71st to 79th, and 89th regiments of foot. Those regiments, after long 
service in India, were on their departure twice as serviceable for India as they were on 
their arrival, and (he loss was felt accordingly. A slight consideration of the subject will 
prove that this must always be the case. They did not look well in England, of course, and 
were soon got rid of; but for bard service and exposure in India they were just the men, 
and had acquired tlie confidence and respect of all those they served with. It is a cruel 
sight to see an English regiment leaving India that has served there 20-odd years, both as 
regards oflicers and men. They come away when they are really valuable ; when they 
have become acclimated, capable of exposure and fatigue, and have acquired the most 
useful experience of language, local habits, and customs. The regiments which relieve 
them, though much finer to the eye, are capable of no real service or exposure for some 
years. In short, I feel persuaded that a separate European establishment for fndia would 
be attended with the best etlects ; the oflicers and recruits being still regularly sent out 
from England, but the corps only relieving each other in India, something on the plan of 
the Company’s artillery ; and the saving of expense would be immense. I’he constant 
importations from England annually, with the return of oflicers retiring, exchanging, or on 
furlough, and of the invalids and time-expired men, wishing to return, would obviate the 
only solid objections that I am aware of. There is now no occasion to renew the alarm 
of Lord Cornwallis’s era about Europeans settling in India. The climate precludes it more 
effectually than all the statutes that could be enacted. 


28. I would add, that were this plan adopted it would remove the great and otherwise 
insuperable objection to the admission of the oflicers of those regiments (of His Ma- 
jesty’s service) to certain stafl* situations in India, from which they have heretofore been 
excluded. Although a Company’s servant, 1 have ever considered this a grievance, in 
the case of those who, by long residence and intimate acquaintance with the languages 
and local customs, &c. were quite as eligible as any of our own army. This exclusion 
has, 1 know in some instances, borne most harshly on individuals of high merit, and 
cannot but have operated unfavourably for the public service iu those cases. Rut the 
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flanjfor of abuse, were flie door once opened, is evident, unless strictly guarded. The 
Coinpunv’.s officers feel generally, that although their Indian servitude is for li/e, interest 
woiibi then, in most cases, take the place of merit; that officers would be sent out from 
the Jforse Guards expressly for staff* situations they would he wholly incompetent to fill 
ill a country and an army which require a distinct education, and that from early years. 
In short, they apprehend that merit would always be found in him who had family con- 
nexions or Parliamentary inffuence, to support his pretensions to office. Claims which, 
iu general, the Indian officers must comparatively want. 

29. Having already (in paragraphs 22 and 23) noticed the former augmentations of 
Native troops in R<mgal, and particularly of the local and provincial corps to such an 
extent, i have only to add, that this part of our military establishiucnt had no existence 
elsewhere. It was a species of anomaly at that Presidency only. All the provincial 
corps, formed solely for civil duties, arc now disbanded ; but of the local corps five 
regiments of horse and twelve of foot are still continued, having no establishment of 
European officers of their own, and excepting the 1st or Skinner’s corps (which has 
officers with local rank, all country horn), are only supplied with English officers, by 
borrowing a tew from the regiments of the line. A note of such corps as we had under 
the Marquis of Hastings and Lord Amherst will he found below,* those since disbanded 
being marked with a (*), and those since raised being added with the general strength 
of each corps ; the Governor-Generars body-guard, which is borrowed only frcun the 
strength of the regular cavalry regiments, or the pioneer corps of eight companies now 
officered from the regular infantry, but really belonging to llie engineer corps, or tho 
two battalions of Native invalids for garrison duty, since disbanded also, not being 
included. 

30. (V. & VI.) In reply to the fifth and sixth heads of inquiry, 1 conceive the sepa- 
ration or union of two services to be matter of perfect indifference, or ralher as 

necessarily 


* Irregular Troops in the Bengal Army : 


* Begiinonts of Local Horse : 

1. Skinner's 

2. Koliillas . . . • 

SI. — 

4. Mahrattas 

a. — ■ . • . . . • . . • 

I lalo frtan Meer Khan’s service . j 
H. Skiuuur's 2(1 

Regiments of Local Iiifuiitry : 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,(M>0 

1,000 

1 , 000 * 

1 , 000 * 

1 , 000 * 


7. Gunickpoor 
H. 1st Nusserri 
9. 2(1 ditto 

10. Sirmoor 

11. Kemaon . . 

12. Cuttack 

13. 1st Rampoura 

14. 2d ditto . . 

15. 1st \(.Tbudda 
10. 2d ditto . . 


1. C'alrutta 

2. Raiiigliur 

3. Hill Rangers 

4. l3iiiaj)Mmr . 

5. Cliariiparan . 
0. Mirzapour . 


1,H00 

1,200 

800 

1 , 200 * 

1 , 200 * 

1 , 200 * 


^ f Assam. 

S j Mliairwura. 
i-( J Mundk'sir.* 

S I Sylhet. 

.S • f'unibeer’s Levy. 
LArracnn Miigbs. 


(Jubulpour) 


The highest war establishment of privates inserted in general ; the horse includes all ranks. 


1 , 200 * 
1,000 
1 , 000 * 
1,200 
1,000 
1 , 000 * 
1,500* 
1,500* 
hOO 
800* 


Provincial Corps, for Civil Duties only ; 


1. Bnrdwan 



1,200 

2. Dacca 



. 1,000 

3. Cliillagong 



1,000 

4. Muursbcdabad 



. 1,200 

5. Furneuh . , 



. 1,200 

G. Faina 



1,2«0 

7. Alhihalmd and Etawah 



1,200 

8. Cawnpoor 



. 1,000 


9. Furruckabad 1,000 

10. llatreilly 1,200 

11. .Sebaruiipoor 1,200 

i-* Agra 1,000 

13. D(dlu 1,000 

14. Orissa 1,000 

15. lluudlecund 1,000 

10. Benares 1,200 


All DOW disbanded. 
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fro could not be mure cheaply coiulucted than at pre.sent, eKcopting that if entire regi- | 
uicnts wore not relieved, or sent out and home, i. e. if the European establishment were 
permanent, as suggested in the 27lh clause, that branch of expense would be equally 
saved, under any sort of adniiiiistration. The troops, i. e. complete regiments or recruits, 
arc now sent out to India in the Company’s largo ships, the best adapted for transports 
of any in the world, as to health and convenience ; the freight of which, as they must 
touch at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, to take in cotton for China (to pay part of tho 
tea investment aniiiialL}), is a commercial charge; and therefore only the charter-party, 
of £15 a man, is, I believe, chargeable to the Military department for their provisions. 
No other method could be devised for carrying troops so cheaply, so (|uickly, or with 
so much corniort to the men, which, in a voyage of 15, 000 miles, is of the greatest con- 
secpieiice. The retiring provisions for the army could never be diminished in any rank, 
while in general it would perhaps be greatly augmented by the accelerated promotion 
which a King’.s Government would probably introduce for the improvement of tho Indian 
army. The provision and appropriation of stores are distinct quc.stions ; tho former 
belongs chiefly to the Home Government, excepting such articles as are produced in 
India. Of the first branch I cannot speak so particularly as the Public Accounts. Of tho 
second, including gunpowder and field artillery, and the carriages for all descriptions of 
ordnance, no army in the world is so well or so cheaply provided as that of Bengal ; and. 
the appropriation (or expenditure) is subject, perhaps, to a too rigid economy. In short, 
the mercantile spirit which has always regulated the Company’s military affairs forbids the 
expectation that greater economy could en.sue from any change as regards the army and its 
general administration. In fact, tho last three years they have reduced almost every 
establishment in the Military department to a state of inefficiency. 

32. To the 7fh query, though not strictly of a military nature, I mnst briefly repeal, 
that thirty years’ experience compels me to say, the climate forms a much more insuper- 
able 


necessarily to be regulated by the solution of the greater question : '' Is tho territory and 
guvernment to be held and administered by the Crown or by the Company ?” The army 
must, I conclude, go with either; for without the control and disposal of the army, I do not 
think the East-India Company, or any other instrument or medium of power, could 
carry on the government of India for any length of time, or with any .success. The 
Indian army, in every view of the case, should follow the fate of the Charter and of 
the Company. 

If the government of India come to the Crown and its Ministers, tho change, I ap- 
prehend, would he merely /^o//mir// as regards the army; that it woiihl still remain distinct, 
and governed by its own rules, as peculiar to, and applicable only to, its singular origin and 
position; that cadets would, as at present, be sent out expressly for that service, in all its 
branches, with the reservation included in paragraphs 25 to 28 perhaps; and that no ex- 
changes would ever he permitted. But as the whole subject has bc(Mi much inoro ably and 
fully discussed in the proceedings of the Indian oflicers in I7J14 to 17!)(5, when commenting 
on Lord Cornwallis’s plan, 1 must refer to the collection of facts and documents for lht)so 
discii.ssions at length. My opinions are not precisely the same as those of the Committee of 
that dny;’^ but I can but mark the points of difference, in case the Committee should require 
it verbally. 

31. Generally .speaking, however, I do not believe that if the Company’s army were 
placed under the Orow/i, the territory remaining to the Compani/, that a single penny 
would he saved, but rather the reverse. No more estublisinneuts could be reduced or 
consolidated than at present, for we have only what is useful. There arc; fc^w jobs in 
India. Not a shilling could be saved under any of the heads stated in query <>, hut 
rather, I apprehend, a more lavish expenditure would bo the result of the transfer. The 
recruiting or pensioning, or the appointment and education of cadets, could hardly bo 
altered, certainly to no reduction of general expense. The conveyance of troops to and 


raged 10, 17, 21 tu 33, 50 to 60, uaU 77 to 90. 
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able barrier to tho settlement of Europeans in Beng^al than any legislative enactment 
that could be framed. 

To the 8tli query I can only remark, that T see no one good or valid reason, unless 
the saving of salaries be such, fur placing ** tho whole of tho Indian armies under one 
G'overnor and one Commaadcr-in-chief.” The territory is by far too extensive, nearly equal 
to all Europe, and composed of too many different nations, all var}ing from each other 
in language, caste, manners, and customs, for the efficient control of one Generabin 
chief, and ono army staff. It would be just as feasible and politic to put the French and 
.English armies under one chief. To all useful purposes, the effect of perfect combina> 
tion in seasons of war and of great political commotion is already fully attained by the 
supreme authority now vested in the Governor-General and in the Commander-in-chief 
of Bengal over the other Presidencies and armies. That this power has always been 
exercised on every emergency for the safety of India, we need only refer to the govern- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis, the Marquis of Wellesley, and the Marquis of Hastings, when 
the entire armies of India were put in motion on a combined plan of operations, directed 
by the supreme controlling power, and terminated their work with the most brilliant 
success. The present divisions of the Indian army have arisen from practical experience 
of its necessity; it is also politic, as it preserves that feeling of emulation which can only 
be useful while they are separated ; but w'cre this dissolved, and the armies thrown into 
one, this wholesome and mutual restraint would be lost. The consolidation of that vast 
armv* so distant from the mother-country, would also consolidate their feelings, passions, 
and "interests. To offend one would be to offend all; and I can easily imagine a case of 
hardship or iinrcdrcssed grievance uniting the whole body into a firm and open resistance 
to the Government itself, which, under the present wise system of distinct Presidencies 
and armies, is impossible. 

But I feel that to pursue this subject would be a work of supererogation, for it has 
already been too often and too ably handled by others to leave anything to ho addcMl or 
desired. Exclusive of much other evidence, 1 would refer to the “ Collectioir* already 
quoted, pages 14, !27, 28, and many other parts. The facts and opinions therein s fated 
have, to my mind, only acquired force during the interval of nearly forty years, which has 
elapsed since it was written. 

On the f)th query, I have to observe, that unless I were acquainted with the “changes 
which have been, or may bo suggested as expedient, on grounds of efficiency, economy, 
and security/’ 1 could hardly venture on the comparison proposed with “ the existing 
system.’* If the object be to ascertain whether India, in its military government or power, 
could be ruled by the Ministers of the Crown or by the East-India Company wilh mo.st ad- 
vantage to tho welfare and interests of both India and Great Britain, the subject is in a 
great measure political, and beyond the usual competency or education of military men. 
It involves so many considerations, each requiring a distinct and elaborate elucidation, 
that I see no way out of the question but by distinct queries in oral examination, or by 
greatly extending a written coinmunreation, already too long. Much, however, of the 
matter in the preceding pages, where the subject is incidentally touched on, may bo 
applied to this query. In conclusion, however, 1 would say, generally, that the abolition 
of one of the triple governments or powers now existing for India would doubtless save 
much, both in regard to expense, simplicity, and rapidity of movement. The great and 
the increasing banc of India is the reraotones.s of the supreme , and legislative authority, 
with the expenses of that distant and complicated machine, which delays almost every 
useful measure till its value is lost or diminished. No expenses of the local Governments 
can, by the Native of India, be considered liable to the objections applicable ^ /iWoW to 
those which are 15,000 miles off. The former money is at least spent in the country. 
The King, Parliament, and the Board of Control, exercise all the real authority at home, 
and there is not the least doubt that abstractedly the abolition of the intermediate power 
of the East-lndia Company would greatly simplify and reduce pro lanto the expenditure 
of the general government of India, which is the real incubus that weighs on its resources, 
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and may at last drive the people to despair. The fact speaks for itself. Formerly their 
government was simple though despotic, and all at home. Now India has three Govern- 
iiients, and all chargeahlo to the territory. The first, local and indispensable, the two 
others, remote and expensive, of which one certainly might be abolished as superfluous 
and costly. 

35. But as the present system has grown up gradually and step by step, as the ex- 
perience of seventy years has prompted each measure to the groat and eminent men who 
have raised up the fabric from a merchant’s factory to a stupendous empire, it is not without 
the most urgent and proved necessity that any part of the machine itself should be touched, 
which has produced such a result. Great caution and delicacy are peculiarly necessary 
in the anomalous and somewhat invidiious task of legislating for such an empire, and for 
more than 100 millions of people, at the distance of 15,000 miles, inasmuch as one false 
stop, taken in ignorauce or prejudice, may he attended with its entire loss. The niabTials 
of which our Indian armies arc composed would prove peculiarly delicate, difliciilt, or 
dangerous to manage, in such a presumption as this, for they are more wedded to prescrip- 
tion ami habit than any people in the world, and part even from old abuses with dilliculty 
and regret. For the very same reason, no people arc more easily managed or more ol)e- 
dieiit and submissive to those who know and understand them, their character and language, 
and more particularly in the army, where the depcndance is more strict and intimate. An 
oflicer who has once required their coiifldciico is not simply looked up to and obeyeil, hut 
they consult him in every dilliculty or distress, and will freely lay down their lives for 
him. 

A merely nominal vhange from the Company’s to the King’s govcrnrnciif, iinaocom- 
pauied with any alteration of system, would probably be received throughout India with- 
out any sensation, but that being the real question, it is obviously too complicated and 
voluminous for a letter, and it is now lime to conclude. 

30. A brief abstract of the changes proposed in Ibis letter, or thought expedient, is ap- * 
pended,^ as referable to the Uengal army only, but in parallel cases applicable, of course, 
to the others also. 

1 have, Sic. 

(Signed) G. P. BAKER, Lieut.-colonel, 

Retired List, Bengal. 

P. S. — Should any thing appear deficient or inconsistent in these replies to your ({ueries, 

I heg it may be noted, as 1 can easily supply or explain such if sent to me in writing. 
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* See paper marked (D.) 
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(A.) 

OFFICERS Bengal Army, to each Battalion or Regiment, and Totals to each Am. 


ENGINEERS, 

Tliree 

Battalions. 

ARTILLERY 

Ten 

Battalions. 

CAVALRY, 

Ten 

Regiments. 

INFANTRY, 

Seventy-six 

Regiments. 

TOTAL 

per Battalion or 
Regiment, and 
GRAND TOTAL 
below. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Colonels. 


1 

1 

1 

Lieut.-cols. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Majors. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Captains. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

IJcutcnauts. 

4 

1 ^ 

4 

4 

Ensigns. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Totals. 

8 

10 

10 

70 

99 

3 

10 

10 

70 

99 

3 

10 

10 

70 

90 

15 

50 

50 

380 

495 

24 

80 

80 

008 

792 

12 

40 

40 

304 

396 

GO 

i 

200 

200 

1520 

1980 


Subalterns reduced : 


9 

30 

30 

228 

297 

60 

430 

230 

1748 

2277 


was the Establishment of Officers fixed for the actual number of Corps in May 1824*25 j and the 
upper line shows tho reduced Establishment, May 1820. 
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(B.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS STAFF, BENGAL. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

CJencral 

Officers. 

Colonels. 

Lieutenant- 

colonels. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Subalterns. 

total. 

General, Division, Garri- i * I 

son District, and Depot Hon. Coin-\ 
fetan. Personal, A:c. ^ Servicef/ 

3 

0 

1 

2 

G 

m^rn 

18 

0 

13 

— 

1 

2 

8 

28 

9 

19 

1 

3 

8 

8 

48 

Adjutant-generals of the Army 



1 

- - 

2 

22 

8 

31 

Quartermaster-generals ditto 

Secretary to (lovernment Military department 

— 

1 

1 

1 

8 

3 

12 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

3 

Military Board and Secretaries 

— 

— 

2 

— 

3 

— 

5 

Army Commissariat 

— 

1 

— 

1 

12 

12 

28 

Ordnance ditto, all Artillery officers 

— 

— 

2 

1 

7 

3 

13 

Clothing Agents and Secretary 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

J^ay and Audit 

— 

1 

1 

1 1 

10 

3 

18 

Surveyor-general st ... ... ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

7 

13 

•ludge Advocate-gcncrals 

— 

— 

1 

. — 

4 

4 

0 

Public Works, Canals, Roads, and Bridgest 

— 

— 

— 

1 

18 

1 

18 

Stud and Remount 

Attached to Local and Irregular Corps from 

* ' 




7 

3 

10 

the lino ... •*. ••• 

— 

— 

2 

2 

18 

25 

45 

Attached to the Pioneer Corps dittol 

— 



— 

2 

8 

10 

M isccl 1 aneous Appoin tmen ts , Poll tical , C i v il , A:c . 



4 

4 

34 

8 

50 

Total 


5 

13 

14 

149 

83 

204 

Grand Total 

9 

24 

14 

17 

157 

89 

310 


N. B. — The Officers of the corps of Engineers are not included in this Abstract. 292 Ofliccrs of the Company’s 
service are thus employed away from their corps of Cavalry, Artillery, or Infantry, 9(1 in number, or about three 

S er Regiment: but 52 of them are Colonels or Field Oflicers; remain 240 Captains or Subalterns, or 2^ per 
legiment. 


* Of II U Majesty's Service : 

1 General commanding in chief ; 

2 Major-generals, commanding Divisions ; 

3 Colonels, commanding Stations ; 

1 Ditto, Adjutant-general, K. T. ; 

1 Ditto, Quartermaster-general, K. T. ; 

1 Ditto, Military Secretary, C. C. ; 

1 I<ieut.-colonel, commanding Depdt at Chinsurah ; 

1 Major J Personal Staff; 

6 Captains ) 

1 Major, Major of Brigade, K. T., Fort William. 


t Of Honorable Company's Service : 

1 Lieutenant-general, commanding Allahabad ; 

(This is only a temporary appointment.) 

5 Major-generals, commanding Divisions ; 

9 Colonels, commanding Districts, Frontiers, or Field 
Forces ; 

2 Colonels, commanding large Cantonments ; 

2 Ditto, commanding Garrisons. 


I The Surveyor-generaTs department, the Public Works, Canals, Roads, and Bridges, and the corps of Pioneers have frequently been 
ordered to be supplied from the Engineer corps. Total 41 officers now. 
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The Military Divisions 


1. 

Presidency . • 

Head-quarters, Barrackpore, 

2. 

Dinaporc 

Ditto 

Dinapore. 

3. 

Benares 

Ditto 

Secrole. 

4. 

Saugor 

Ditto 

Saugor. 

5. 

Cawnporo 

Ditto 

Cawnpore. 

G. 

Meerut 

Ditto 

Meerut. 

7. 

Sirhind 

Ditto 

Kurnaul. 


Districts and Frontiers : 


1, Eastern frontier Head-quarters, Dacca. 


2. Rohilkund . . 

o * 

Ditto 

Barclly. 

• 5 . 

4. Oude .. 

Ditto 

Lucknow. 

5. Agra and Muttra Ditto 

G. Delhi, Frontier and Garrison 

(either.) 

7* Malwah «• 

Ditto 

M how. 

8. Meywar 

Ditto .. 

N enmeh 

il. Rajpootana . 

Ditto 

Ajmcre. 

10. Tenassc rim Coast Ditto 

Moulmein 


is a dependency of Rcngal, and commanded 
by Col. Vigouroux, His Majesty’s 45lh foot, 
but the other troops arc from Madras. 


Cantonments : 


11. Meerut. 

12. Cawnpore. 

13. Harrackpore. 

14. Dum-Dum. 


Garrisons : 


15. Allahabad. 

IG. Agra. 

17. Buxar (Invalids). 


Ordnance Commissariat : 

1 Principal Commissary. 

1 Deputy ditto ditto. 

G Commissaries. 

2 Deputy ditto. 

3 Directors of the Foundry, Gun-carriage Es- 

tablishment, beside Warrant Officers. 

7 Deputy Commis.saries. 

5 Assistant ditto. 

4 Deputy Assistant ditto. 

42 Conductors. 

33 Sub-conductors. 


The Adjutant-yeneraVs department : 
(Comprises Honourable Company’s Forces.) 


1 Adjutant-general 

1 Deputy ditto 

2 Assistants ditto 
1 Ditto ditto 

4 pitto ditto 


at Head-quarters. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

of Artillery, 
of Divisions. 


3 Deputy Assistant Adjutant-generals of Di- 
visions. 

13 Majors of Brigade to Districts or largo Can- 
tonments. 

G Fort Adjutants. 


Qtiartermasier-ypneraVs department : 

1 Quartermaster-general at Head-quarters. 

1 Deputy ditto . . in the Field. 

2 Assistants ditto .. both. 

8 Deputy ditto ditto . . to Divisions, &c. 


A rmy Com m issariat : 

1 Commissary-general Calcutta. 

1 Deputy ditto . . , . in the Field. 

G Assistants ditto 


» DepttyaiUo ditto ?oi,triets,and Stations. 
10 Sub ditto ditto } 

Besides the Warrant Officers, Conductors, 
and Sub-conductors. 


^ attached to Divisions, 


* Bundlecund, as a Brigadier’s command, has been abolished since this was written. 
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MEMORANDUM of the Invoice Amount of the Militnry Stores despatched to Bengal, 
and received there during the years IS2<'>-:K> to 1838-39; viz. 


1835-3(5 

183(5-37 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 


s. d. 

3()(»,003 4 7 

.573.333 5 3 

343,(5(57 5 1 

183,8558 17 5 


Apprswx (B.), 
continued. 


(1G.)— Reply 
of Lieut. -colonel 
llukcr, 

20th Teb. 1832. 


Total io four years 


... £1.4()0,S:30 12 4 


IVlany of these store.*?, for want of room in Fort William, covered the whole f*]splaiiade, 
beyond the Tort, at the Cooly bazar-f’ate, and produced the necevssity of building one, or 
two parallelo^ruins outside the Fort, to preserve them from plunder and the weatlier. I 
wa.s informed that lon^ before such an enormous supply could be used, much would 
be lost in a climate where corrosion and decay is so rapid, but of this the otlicial papers 
will be the best tost. 


(D.) 


ABSTRACT of Proposed Changes or Alteration.s. 

1. Bengal. A revocation of the (icnoral Order of the Bengal Oovernment of 
2nth Kovember 1S28, placing Oum-Durn, Barrackpore, Berhampore, and Dinapore on 
half-batta, and, from the same date, allowing theoflicers the arrear.s. 

2. CeneraL That the regimental pay and allowances of the olliccrs of the Indian army, 
agreeably to the Regulations of January 17JK> and April 1801, he confirmed to them by 
llis Majesty, or hy Parliament, as may seem meet. 

B. General. That the original Regulation of 1790, and Act of Parliament or clause in 
the Charier, regarding the absence of all ofiicers from India, bo rcstoriul ; and the 
Regulation of 1804, and the clause in the Charter of 181*3, cancelled, which permits the 
colonels of regiments to remain in Ivirope more than five years, without relirenient 
from the service. This is the real ami serious cause of the want of promotion in the 
Indian army ; and its adoption would render unnecessary all retiring funds, now so much 
talked of. 

4. General, The restoration of the two lieutenants and one ensign, taken from each 
battalion or regiment of the Indian army, hy the General Order of 5th May 1829, in 
order to render the general and regimental stall’ of that army really efiectivc. 

5. Bengal. Engineer corps in Bengal augmented to four battalions of officers, to 
enuhio it to perform all its peculiar duties in the departments of Survey and Public 
Works, and to officer the corps of pioneers. 

G. Bengal. The local regiments of horse and foot, that aro necessary to bo retained in 
Bengal, should be officered. 

7. General. The Native cavalry regiments at each Presidency augmented to eight 
troops each. 

8. Bengal. Hutting money, or barracks, allowed to the Native troops in Bengal. 

9. General. Compensation to officers for loss of bungalows, by any act of the 
Government. 

10. Bengal. Period of service to entitle the Native troops in Bengal to the full invalid 
pension, when reported unfit, extended to twenty-five years prospectively, wounds, &c. 
excepted. Discharges under that period to be given on demand (except in time of war), 

with 
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with money doualions on a graduated scale, for length of service, under twenty years, or 
above seven. 

11. Betif/al. Some improvement in the clothing and appointments of the Bengal army 
in the coats, belts, pouches, and locks of the muskets. Great coats to be issued periodi- 
cally by Government to all corps, say once in eight or ten years, or on occasions of all 
extraordinary service. 

12. General, European establishment for all India rendered permanent or fixed, i. e, by 
regiments formed expressly for India. 

13. Bengal, That the present division of the Bengal army into seven divisions be 
rc^modellcd more ecpialiy, and formed into ei(r///Mnilitary divisions, each under a major- 
general; thus adding to the staff of that army one general oiliccr, one deputy assistant 
adjutant-general, and one aide-de-camp. 

14. Bengal and Madras, That the frontier commands in Malwah, Meywar, and 
Rajpootana, now included in none of the divisions, and which are independent of each 
other, be formed into the others, or into a separate division ; i, e, Mhow to be placed in 
the Saugor command ; Ncmiich, and all llajpoolana, Agra, and Muttra, to form the 
eighth or western division, head-quarters at Ajinecr or Nuseerahad. The Madras army 
to take all stations, south of the Nerhndda, now occupied by Bengal troops ; and the 
latter to take all the duties now performed by the Madras troops in Teuasserim and the 
Malay peninsula. 

15. General, That the rank of colonel be given retrospectively to all the colonels pro- 
moted in India from the 5th June 182}), to the dates of their respectively attaining to the 
command of regiments of cavalry and infantry, or battalions of artillery and engineers ; and 
the system of promotion settled on a fair and equal basis. 

IG. Bengal, That the General Order by the Bengal Government of 1830, reducing to 
cadets again, thirty-eight ensigns, cornets, and 2d lieutenants, who had been officially 
promoted to those ranks, he re-considered as a matter of ccpiity. 

17. General, That the command of the armies of the three Presidencies bo thrown open 
to the Company’s as well .as to Jlis Majesty’s generals (with the rank of full general by 
seniority), but at llis Majesty’s judgment or selection. 

Conclusion. 

A number of other alterations occur to me, which I have notes of, in the general 
arrangement of the Commissariat, Pay, and Audit departments, &c. &.c. ; but as they 
rather cnucerii the local administration of details in India, 1 refrain from adding to tho 
length of this. 

G. P. BAKER, 


(17.)— REPLY of Colonel JOHN MUNRO, dated London, Mount Hotel, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, 13th March 1832. 

Sir, 

I II A VIS the honour to forward to you a paper containing the observations that have 
occurred to me on tho several subjects connected with the ^filitary department, stated in 
your letter of the 26th January ; and I shall forward to yon, in the course of this day, my 
remarks in reply to your letter of the 7th January. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) JOHN MUNRO. 
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OBSERVATIONS in reply to the Queries contained in a Letter from the Secretary of 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, under date the 25th January 1832. 

1. TriE constitution of the Company’s army has experienced frequent and important 
alterations. Previously to 1783 all Company’s officers were commanded by King’s 
officers of the same rank ; an old captain of the Company’s service, fur instance, was 
commanded on duty by the youngest captain of the King’s. The extreme injustice of 
this arrangement produced a strong remonstrance from the Company’s army assembled 
in the camp at Cuddalore in 1783 ; and orders were soon afterwards issued, granting to 
the Company’s officers rank and authority with the King’s, according to the dates of 
their commissions. Prom this period of time until 1796, the Company’s armies had an 
independent constitution and system of promotion, that was altogether unconnected with 
tile King’s service, that produced a high military spirit and .an efficient state of disci- 
pline, and that would have answered exceedingly well, if there had been no King’s troops 
in the country ; but the superior relative ranks held by tlio King’s officers gave rise to 
feelings of jealousy and discontent in the minds of the Company's. During this period 
of lime, that is until 1796, the oflicers of each branch of the Company’s army at every 
Presidency rose by succession in one general line from ensign to colonel; at Madras, anil 
the Madras army may be taken as a specimen of the others, the infantry consisted in 
1796 of four regiments of Eiiropeuiis, having each one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, 
one major, ten captains, twelve lieutenants, and eight ensigns ; and of lliirty-six batta- 
lions of sepoys, having each one captain-commandant, six lieutenants, and four ensigns. 
The infantry was formed into six brigades, having each a lieutenant-colonel and a major. 
The officers of the infantry accordingly amomited to four colonels, ten lieutenant- 
colonels, ten majors, seventy-two captains, two hundred and sixty-four lieutenants, and 
cue hundred and seventy-six ensigns, all rising in succession in one general linc^ 
This was an independent constitution. I’here were, it is true, no general officers, and 
far too few field officers and captains; but the system worked extremely well until 
the great increase that took*place in the number of King’s troops, and the number of 
superior officers attached to them, produced continual superccssions over the Coin- 
pnny’js. A captain commanding a battalion of 1,000 men was subject to bo commanded 
on duty by g captain commanding a company of Europeans. The King’s troops had, it 
is true, no general oflicers, in India, with exception of the Commandcrs-in-cliief; but 
still the relative superiority of their rank over the Company’s was a serious grievance to 
the latter. In order to remedy this evil, a new arrangement was made in 1796 of the 
Company’s armies. The infantry at Madras was formed into two European and twelve 
Native regiments, the latter of two battalions each, with an establishment of officers, of ono 
colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, Iwcnly-lwo lieutenants, and eight ensigns. 
A separate establishineni of general officers was allowed to each Presidency. 
officers, instead of rising as formerly in a general line, were promoted regimeritally to 
the rank of major, and then rose in a general line to tlio rank of colonel, which they 
acquired on obtaining a regiment. They were, besides, made eligible to he included in 
the King’s brevet promotion ; and indeed the only general officers whom they have ever 
had, excepting the few at first appointed, have been those made by the King’s lirevet. 
This plan, although marked by some anomalies, w'orked sufliciciitly well for the Com- 
pany’s officers, because the advantage of obtaining the rank of full colonel with a regi- 
ment was in some degree a compensation for Iho extreme slowness of promotion in com- 
parison with Iho King’s officers, before they arrived at that rank. But in 1805, a 
change highly injurious to the Company’s officers was effected. The King’s officers 
complained of being superceded by the promotion of the Company’s officers to the rank 
of colonel, on obtaining their regiments by succession; and it was ordered, that the Com- 
pany’s oflicers when advanced to regiments should have the rank of lieutenant-colonel- 
commandaut only until they should acquire the rank of colonel by the King’s brevet. 
This arrangement, which still virtually exists, has been extremely detrimental to the 
Company’s army, and makes their promotion to the higher ranks depend alone upon the 

brevets 
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brevet.s i.ssiu'ti hy His Maje?sty to bis own troops ; and these brevets, calculated for the 
wants and cin-iiiiistances of one army, are frequently unsuitable to the state of the other. 
Since the armies of all the Pre.sidencies have been increased by successive and con- 

sidcraido augmentations; and in 1823, another change was etlected in their internal 
organization and system of promotion. The regiment.s consisting of two battalions were 
consfitiited into separate regiments of a single battalion, with a colonel or lieutenant- 
coloiud-commaiidant at their head, and the promotion from the junior rank to that of 
major took place in these separate corps. This was in every view an advantageous 
arrangement tor tlie ollicers and the army. Tlie number of regiments at the several 
Presidencies is stated in the margin. Their distribution varies continually, but can easily 
be ascertained by a reference to the latest distribution returns in the oilice of the Board. 

2. The stair at the several Presidencies is extremely well organized, and has received 
successive improvements. The duties of the adjutant-general and quartermaster-general 
of the army correspond with those assigned to the same odicers in this country. The due 
allotment of duties to these two principal branches of the statl' has, however, been only a 
recent arrangement, as for many years the adjutant-generals at all the Presidencies en- 
grossed the iiiiictiotis appertaining to the Qiiartermaster-generars department. There is 
a commandant of artillery and a chief engineer for the superintendence of the internal 
details of these urm.s. An auditor-general, appointed by the Government, and immediately 
under it.s orders, is charged with the control of the army accounts, and in general dis- 
charges that important duty with great ahility. At every Presidency there is a Military 
Board, analogous in some respects to the Board of Ordnance in this country, and composed 
of tJie Cojiiiiiandcr-in-chief, the adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, chief engineer, 
commandant of artillery, and auditor-general, for tlie superintendence of the supply, dis- 
tribution, and custody of the military, ordnance, and provision stores. The Commissariat 
department has acquired great cflicicncy during the last few years. Formerly, in time of 
peace, the paymasters in the several districts, who were civil servants, were employed in 
furnishing the cattle, provisions, and certain descriptions of military stores required for 
the use of the troops in marches, or service in the interior. When a general war took 
place, separate commissaries were appointed to the Cattle, the Provision, and tho Ordnance 
departments. Those oHicers, without previous experience, or establishments of well-trained 
servants, found great ditliculties in tho execution of their duties ; and our military opera- 
tions were exposed to, and often suffered, great disasters, from the ineiliciency of the 
system under which they acted. Since the introduction of a separate and permanent 
Commissariat cstahlislimeot for peace and war, a degree of activity hitherto unknown has 
been imparted to this important branch of the service ; and the rapidity of the movements 
of the troops during tho last Mahratta war affords a proof of the goodness of the principles 
by which it is regulated. In the several divisions of the army suitable staff establishments 
are attached ; and the whole of the arrangement of this department seems to be ellicient and 
satisfactory. 

3. The distribution of the army has*^ been directed by just views, in conformity to the 
nature of the country, and to the changes effected in our situation by the conquests and 
ac(|uisitions of territory that have been made. At Madras, the army is formed into 
divisions ; at the principal stations bodies of troops are maintained in a state of readiness 
to act with promptitude against internal commotion, or to join the rest of the disposable 
forces in the event of a general war. These remarks apply chiclly to the local distribution 
of the army with respect to the internal service of the several Presidencies ; but there is 
another and more important view of the distribution of our military force in all India, con- 
sidered as a whole. The actual state of our political and military power in India renders 
it requisite to regard our defence of that country as a whole, and to regulate the distribu- 
tion of our forces accordingly ; for whatever serious danger might threaten any one point 
must necessarily be repelled by the combined effort of the whole of our disposable force. 
The distribution of our armies should be regulated on the principle of enabling us to col- 
lect the greatest possible mass of force with the greatest possible expedition at any given 

poiut. 
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point. In this view tlie central position of the Madras army g^ives it great advantages ; 
for the mass of its force could be moved to either of the extremities of our line of defenco 
in half the time that would bo occupied in moving a forco from one extremity to the other. 
This applies especially to the defence of the coast, but it applies also to the defenco of the 
extreme northern frontier; for tho Madras troops, if they could not arrive there as soon as 
those in the Upper Provinces of Bengal and Bombay, could at least replace the latter, and 
render them more available for instant movement. 

4. The regimental constitution of the Company’s troops seems, with some exceptions, to 
be sulTicicntiy good for the several purposes specified under this bead. The first exception 
to which I would advert, is the restriction of regimental promotion to the rank of major 
instead of lieutenant-colonel. The principal advantage of regimental promotion, that of 
continuing tho same oflicers with the men, and producing an intimate acquaintance and 
confidence between them, is imperfectly realized when the ollicers do not rise regimen tally 
to the command of the regiment, the post on whicdi these ctrccls are most necessary and 
useful. Again, another exception arises from the frequent deficiency of ollicers with 
regiments, occasioned hy the absence of a number on furlough and stall duty. The 
formation of skeleton corps has been proposed as a remedy for this evil ; but it is a remedy 
of an unmilitary character, attended with many difiiculties of execution. The skeleton 
corps should of course consist of the same proportions of the dillerent ranks of officers 
that are established in the regular corps, otherwise they would ho on a dillerent footing 
from the latter in regard to promotion. Now there are probably more captains than 
lieutenants absent from their regiments on furlough and staff duty. The establishment of 
a regiment is five captains and eight lieutenants ; how then could any number of skeleton 
corps he formed having exactly that proportion, considering that there are as many captains 
as lieutenants to ho replaced ^ But there arc other objections. Tho skeleton officers have 
no body of men to which they are permanently attached ; they ily from one corps to ano- 
ther according to the casualties and exigencies of the service, and can have therefore no 
esprit dll corps for motives to labour in cultivating a knowledge, and gaining the affections 
of tho men with whom they arc temporarily employed. It appears to be preferable to in- 
crease the number of officers with the regular regiments to an extent suflicient to provide 
for the supply of staff officers, and retain an adeijuato number for regimental duty, and 
then if there should he an unusual proportion of officers absent from any regiment, their 
places can he supplied hy others from some of the regular regiments ; for it would he quite 
as unobjectionable lo appoint an officer to do duty from one regular regiment to another, 
as from a skeleton to a regular regiment. The former case would he one of temporary 
expediency ; the latter, if skeleton regiments should he formed, one of regular occurrence, 
and therefore of greater evil. The Native troops are raised, paid, and clothed with, I be- 
lieve, as much economy as is practicable at the present moment. I am not competent to 
make any statement of the expenses attending the recruiting of the European part of the 
Company’s army. The observations that occur lo me regarding the spirit and disposition 
of the officers and men will he stated under another head. Tho successive augiiieiitations 
made to the army have had a favourable effect on its disposition, because they have afforded 
advancement both to the officers and the men. The occasional employment of military men 
in political offices is highly expedient, in order to afford the Cioverniiient a wider field of 
selection for those important and difficult situations, and to furnish an incitcniont to the 
officers for the acquirement of attainments useful both in military and political life. Tho 
employment of military men in civil offices, such as those of paymaster and of the commis- 
sariat, is also useful in exciting the oflicers to obtain a title by merit to those appointments ; 
and incentives of this nature are most necessary in the present state of the army, and also 
in insuring more zeal, activity, and perhaps integrity, in the execution of their duties than 
could be expected from persons acting under less grave sanctions than those to which mili- 
tary men are subject. The rules and regulations in force under the several heads that are 
specified, appear, as far as I can judge, to be judicious and suitable to the nature of the 
service in India. Those are matters rather of detail than of a character affecting the great 
questions that arc likely to be at issue. The query stated under this head with respect to 
the expediency of the proportion of European and Native troops/’ is of a different 
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dc'.scripfion, and afTecls in an eminent dcjjrce the interests, or rather the existence, of the Bri- 
tish power in India. Wliether we consider the danf^er to which that power is exposed from 
European enemies, such as RusKiu and France, or from insurrections of the Native army, 
the proportion of European troops maintained in India must be deemed most insutlicient. 

5. 'rhis head optMis a wide field for investiftatinn. I consider the present constitution 
of the Company’s arrn> to be anomalous and unmilitary in several of its parts. It will be 
necessary to i‘xamiiui it. I’lie Company’s otliccrs rise separately in their own service by 
seniority to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and are united then in promotion with the 
King’s army by Ills Majesty’s brevets. 'Flius two armies, of which the constitutions are 
quite dissimilar to each other as far as the rank of lieutenant-colonel, are from that rank 
subjected to the same law of promotion. The King’s oflicers rise to he lieut(‘nant-colo- 
nels by purchase, by selection, by seniority, by staff appointments, by brevets, and the 
progress of a considoruhlc number to that rank is rapid, while the Company’s oflicers 
fian arrive at it only by seniority, and the progress of alf towards it is very slow. Hitherto, 
with the aid of all the augmentations made to their armies, they have seldom attained it 
under thirty years’ scr\ ice, and thirty-tive years’ may he considered as too favourable an 
estimate of the time rerpiired in future. By the present march of the brevet promotion, 
more than twenty-five y<?ars are requisite in proeeoding from the rank of liciitenant- 
coloncl to that of major-general, so that sixty years’ serxice will hardly bring an ofljcer 
of the Company’s army to the rank of major-general. A practical proof of the result of 
this system is aflordeil by the number of general oflicers and colonels in the two servici's. 
Tlio nnmlier of Company's oflicers doing duty has, at least since the peace in JS15, been 
nearly ecpial to that <»f the King’s oflicers on duty* and is probably four times greater 
than the niiiiiber of King's ol fleers in India. The two services have marched on together 
in promotion by brevet for thirty-six years, since and there are now in the King’s 

army ninety-live generals, one hundred and ninety-seven lieutenant-generals, two hun- 
ilred and three major-generals, and two hundred and twenty-six colonels ; and in the 
Company’s army, twenty-eight lieutenant-generals, and twonly-eiglit major-generals, 
and scarcely a single colonel, for the colonels made by a ree.ent order are, in fact, as 
will he shown, only lieutenant-colonels. It must he honic in mind, that all regulations 
relative to the rank of the Company’s oKicers, refer to India tnlone, for it is in India only 
where they have a military or official cxisicnee. The rank of colonel was lately given to 
the Company’s oflicers on obtaining regiments, and this rank, which, if granted in 
conformity to the arrangement of 171K>, when it was obtained without any reference to 
the King’s oflicers or King’s brevet, would have been a real boon, and placed tho Com- 
pany’s army on a highly desirable and respectable footing, has been so arranged as to 
eonslilute an additional cause of supercession by the King’s oflicers over the Company’s, 
for it is ordered that when a Company’s lieutenant-colonel obtains a regiment, and con- 
.seqiiently the rank of colonel, afl tho King’s oflicers of the same date of rank as lieute- 
nant-colonel shall also uhlain the looal rank of colonel. Now the Company’s cavalry, 
infantry, artillery, and engineers, rise separately to regiments : it may happen, it has 
happened, that a licuten-ant-colonel of one of these branches should obtain a regiment 
who is junior to many lieutenant-colonels in the other arms not promoted to regiments, 
and all the King's oflicers of the rank of this junior lieutenant-colonel are made colonels, 
and supercede the lieutenant-colonels senior to them just mentioned who have not got 
regiments. Tho recent grant of the rank of c(donel on gaining a regiment is in fact of 
no use to the Company’s oflicers, with respect to ilio King’s oflicers in India, for the lat- 
ter who are, or may he there, will always exercise the rank of colonel or major-general, 
with reference to their lieutenant-colonels’ commissions. Hence the relative deficiency 
of Company’s officers of the higher ranks in India will hereafter continue the same that 
it has been for some years ; a deficiency which is suiTiciently shown by the statement 
already given of the number of general ollicers and colonels belonging to the two services. 
This is the result of the forced union, at a certain point of promotion, of two armies that 
ha\o altogether dissimilar constitutions. A number of officers, while still young men, 
arrive at the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the King’s army, and their commissions us 
lieuteuant-coloiicl, colonel, and major-general, arc prior to those of the Company’.<i 
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ofliccrs, who do not ohlnin a rank until they arrive at an age whioli ukligcs them to quit 
the tlieatre of actives life. Hence, in some degree, on the occasion of field service, lht> 
principal commands arc held hy King's ofTicers, and hence the state of inferiority in 
which the Company's army is placed. At Rhiirtpore the Commander-in-chief and two 
senior major-generals were King's olliocrs, and in the Mahratta .iiid Birmah wars, the 
principal armies and divisions were cummanded hy King’s oflicers, allhough the nnmher 
of King’s oflicers in India does not probably exceed a fourth part of the Company’s. 
Notwithstanding this difference in numbers, no instance has yet occurred of the chief 
command at any of the Presidencies having been conlided to a Company’s ollicer. This 
cannot arise from the want of talents and claims on the part of the Company's army, 
for it lias produced many men of distingiiislu^d character. Nor can it be supposed to 
arise from the alleged inexpediency of entrusting the chief command to ollict'rs, who, 
from long employment in India, had many local attachments and pnjudices ; for the 
situation of Ciovernor at Aladras and Bombay, a situation having more exliMisive duties 
and a wider field of patronage than that of Commander-in-chief, has been given to Coin- 
j)any’s servants, and many of the King’s oflicers appointed Commanders-iii-c'hief at the 
several Presidencies, had passed the gniatest portion of their service? in India, 'fhe 
Company's oflicers, on returning home, are not acknowledged hy tludr country; not one of 
them, however distinguished by character and servic(\s, has been appointed liovco nor of a 
military garrison, or of a colony, or to the office of aid-de-camp to llis Aliiji^sfy. Ollicers of 
the navy, the army, and the marines, are appointed to tlic\se siliiatioiis, lint the (Nimpany’s 
officers are continually rorninded that they form no part of the national force. JJere they 
are set aside, and in India, the remote scene of their services, and oftc'ii of their siiffcTiiigs, 
they are placed in a stale of relative inferiority. Having little hope of arriving at com- 
mand, they have few incentives to employ the hihoiirs requisite for the attainment 
of distinguished military accomplishments, and they naturally dir(*ct thc*ir views to 
the objects within their reach — to staff appointments and retirement from the service. 
In these respects, too, their sitnatiun has been sensibly deteriorated by rediiciions in their 
allowances, and by the great losses which they sustain in remitting their funds to this 
country. 

It is the constant endeavour, at the present moment, of all the Stales on the Continent 
of liiiropo to render their armies as much as possible national, and to animate them with 
ardent feelings of patriotism and zeal. But the Company’s officers can scarcely consider 
themselves as a national army; they hold their commissions and receive their orders from 
a company of merchants; the advantage's which their labours and services may acijuire 
for the public interests are supposed to he applied to the beuelit of the Company, which 
seems interposed between them and their country; and instead of being entitled to the 
proud privilege of defending that country from danger in whatever f{uarter of the globe 
it may threaten it, they are confined to one part of the empire, where, although superior 
in nuinhers, they are alwsiys inferior in authority and dignity. 

All nations maintaining standing armies have found it necessary to place tlipiii under 
the direct orders of the chief of the State, from whose person the great principle of iiiililary 
excellence emanates, whoso orders alone possess the force and authorify requisite for the 
maintenance of discipline and obedience in large armies, and whoso diifies at the head of 
the executive Government are essentially connected with the command and disposal of 
the national forces. No example has yet occurred of armies of such magnitude as the 
Company's having been entrusted to the direction of a body that formed no constituent 
part of the government of the State. The rules observed for the government of the Com- 
pany’s armies in the early period of their existence, are scarcely suitable to their present 
strength. On military principles, and also on all principles of government, it has appeared 
to me that the Company's armies are placetl in unfavourable circumstances ; and that 
these may account for the sensibility which they manifest to all reductions in their allow- 
ances, and for the discontent and commotions that have appeared at all the Presidencies, 
ff they should be continued after the expiration of the present Charter under the 

Company’s 
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Company’.^ contract, it might he advisable to give them a separate establishment of general 
ofTiccrs and colonels independent of the King’s brevet, and to show a greater degree of 
confidence in their zeal and capacity, by entrusting the military command at the several 
Presidencies to them sufTicicntly often to bear a fair proportion to their numbers. General 
principles might, however, rather recommend their transfer to the Crown ; and in this 
case they should be incorporated at once on equal terms with llis Majesty’s troops ; to 
form them into a colonial army would keep them in a slate of comparative inferiority, 
without the feeling of independent existence which they may now in some degree possess. 
A few leading principles should be observed : the first, that no officer should obtain the 
rank of captain, major, or lieutenant-colonel in a sepoy regiment, without having served 
a certain number of years in India. Again, that no oflicer should be made colonel of a 
sepoy regiment unless he had served a certain period of time in Jndia; and the same rule 
might be extended to the principal appointments on the staff. This would be absolutely 
necessary in order to protect the present Company’s army from the effects of interest at 
home. Exchanges might be freely allowed, subject to those conditioiia. The system of 
promotion might be the same that exists at present in Ilis Majesty’s army, by purchase, 
&c. fkc. A great imperfection of standing armies, and this is a point on which the military 
writers of France and Germany dwell at present with earnestness, consists in the slowness 
of promotion, and the consequent advanced age of ofliccrs on attaining superior rank ; 
and the system of purchase is calculated to obviate this evil by accelerating the advance- 
ment of at lea.st a certain number. Merit may certainly remain in the back ground; but 
in time of war merit is always brought forward; and in time of peace very few opportu- 
nities are afforded to oflicers of displaying such talents or merit as may entitle them to be 
promoted out of their turn. The Company’s oflicers would, by a system of economy, be 
able to save, from their Indian allowances, sums sufficient for the purchase of their com- 
missions. The retired list would necessarily be discontinued ; officers could obtain, for 
the price of their commissions, annuities equal to the retired pensions. I do not think 
that the introduction of oflicers from the King’s into Native regiments would be attended 
with very unfavourable effects upon the zeal and attachment of the sepoys. There are 
certain advantages for the formation of character peculiar to the situations of young oflicers 
in the Company’s and the King’s services. The former, being often sent on detachment 
in command of troops, are more frequently placed in circumstances that demand the exercise 
of tlicir reason and judgment than the latter ; and the King’s oflicers being appointed to do 
duty at first with their own counlryinen, are habituated to treat the soldiers with more 
consideration and respect than the Company’s oflicers always manifest towards the sepoys, 
whom they too frequently regard as an inferior class of men ; and the King’s oflicers 
would bring these habits with ihcm into the Native corps. 

(>. On most of the points stated under this head, I do not possess materials for forming 
a judgment; hut I should suppose that the departments that are mentioned could be 
conducted with as much efficiency and economy under the King’s government as they are 
at present. 

7. I consider the free settlement of British subjects in India to he extremely important 
to the prosperity of that country. With respect to the army, 1 do not apprehend that it 
would have any consequences, either favourable or otherwise, for a considerable period 
of time. Hereafter, perhaps, recruits might be found among the descendants of the settlers, 
or corps of topassers might be formed — a description of force that was indeed used in the 
early period of our military history. 

8. T have already anticipated this question by stating an opinion, that our empire in India 
should be considered as u whole ; and it appears to be essential to the unity of purpose and 
action requisite in such circumstances that the whole army should be placed under one 
Governor and Coinmandcr-in-chief. 

0. I have also in some degree anticipated this question. I do not think that the com- 
mands of the Company carry with them the force requisite for the maintenance in. a 
state of habitual subordination of a great army serving in a remote territory, and some- 
times 
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times placed in circumstances irritating to tlicir feelings. I state my opinion Mrifh 
reference both to general principles und to the actual state of thin^^s. An army is the 
creation and creature of the State, and must be content to receive whatever form may be 
imposed upon it by its country ; but it is the evident interest of the State itself that 
every branch of its military force, in every part of its dominions, should be constituted 
on the piinciples best calculated to inaintain its national zeal und its elliciency. The 
conductor the King's troops in India, in every situation, in the most diflicult emer- 
gencies, has been above all praise ; and it has been emulated by the Company's officers, 
who have in general shown themselves to be superior to the institutions under which 
they served. 

(Signed) J. MCNRO. 

Loudon, 13th March 1832. 


(18.)— REPLY of Major D. WILSON, dated 17, Old Cavendish Street, 29th March 1832. 

Sir, 

I iiAVK the honour to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter, dated 25th January 1832, 
intimaling that the Commissioners for the Affairs of India intended to propose my being 
called upon as a witness before the East- India Coinuiittee, and that the Board would bo 
obliged by any information und opinions 1 might have to offer on certain points mentioned 
in that commuiiicatioii. 

I accordingly beg to transmit herewith such information as I possess, and the opinions 
1 have formed on some of the points in question. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) D. WILSON, Major, 

7th Regiment, Bombay Infantry. 


1. The constitution of the several branches of the army with reference to its experienced 
or probable effect. 

Heads : 


European Troops. 

Native Troops. 

European Officers. 

Employment of Military Men in Civil Situations. 
King's Commissions to Company's Officers. 
Brevet Bank of Colonel. 


European Troops. 

The European troops of the Company being derived from the same source as the 
British army, are consequently equally valuable in their composition, and the same 
system of discipline is pursued. The constitution, as it relates to the men, may therefore 
be considered similar to that of His Majesty's service ; with regard to the constitution 
as respects the officers, it will be found discussed under the head of European 
Officers." 

Native Troops. 

There are certain inherent and acquired peculiarities in a Native soldier of India likely 
to stand in the way of our coming to a fair estimate of his worth as a soldier, unless we 
bestow previously a considerable degree of reflection upon him. His complexion differs 

from 
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from our own ; ho i.s an Asiatic, and we have conquered his country. The distinction 
ofcoJour which nature has drawn all our prejudices maintain, and, moreover, we are 
accustomed to connect in our minds luxury, eifeminacy, and softness, with an Asiatic ; 
and it is impossible to shut out altog^ethor the idea of inferiority, and not to bestow even 
a portion of contempt on a people that we hold in subjection. 

If a high standard either for mon or things be before us, we readily become disposed 
to adopt it, and to pronounce all beneath it to be bad, without deliiiing very strictly to 
ourselves the extent of this inferiority, which thus creates in our minds an incorrect 
idea of positive badness, instead only of comparative inferiority. An unjust estimate 
is consequently formed of what has been so compared, whereas a iniich more correct 
idea would have been obtained by making a comparison between what would approach 
nearer in degree. 

The Native troops are constantly compared in our minds with the British, the readiest 
standard before us, and at the same time in many respects the highest. Thus the habit 
is acquired by many of considering the former as posilivedy bad, whilst the evidence is 
only sufficient to prove that they are inferior to the best. But before we pronounce a 
decided sentence of condemnation, it is only becoming to examine well the circum- 
stances or systems under which certain impressions have been conveyed to us, and to be 
satisfied that they do not arise out of these circumstances or systems themselves, and 
not out of the nature of the men to whom they have been applied, and who, under more 
favourable auspices, would have shown themselves worthy of high comtnenduiion instead 
of being despised. 

It is more than probable, that if the Native troops were fairly and extensively compared 
with others, and even with the troops of Europe under the best, that they would he much 
better appreciated, and placed far higher in the scale than it has been the fashion to 
place them of late. 

A parallel has been drawn, by officers who have served in India as well as in the 

Peninsula, between the Native troops and the Portuguese, and they have been called 

very similar. Both certainly have derived much in common from the conlidence which 
the presence of British troops have given, as well as from the actual presence in their 
own ranks of British officers. With .such an efficient support to rely on in times of dif- 
ficulty, much may, no doubt, he done with our Native army. 

It will be admitted that our military successes in India have proceeded from the eflbrfs 
of the British and Indian troops in conjunction, as well as separately. The British 

there are employed in two ways, that is in distinct bodies, or as oIBcers to Native 

troops. With the first they are individually connected by almost all human lies and 
sympathies, with the second they are connected only by power, interest, and that feeling 
of attachment, such as it i.s, which habit and dependence produce in generous minds. 
The chain of connexion between tiie two bodies of European and Native is palpable, 
singular, and most delicate ; and it is not assuming too much to say, that if any one of 
its slender links he broken, our Eastern empire will he lost, even more quickly than it 
has been acquired. In fact, it is only by uniting as closely as possible the two descrip- 
tions of troops, that we can hope to preserve our rule, either from internal commotion 

or external attack. 

The greatest effort is of course required where the connexion is so little natural as that 
between the British officer and the Native soldier. Surely no feelings of generosity or 
patient indulgence and calm reasoning, with religious and all other prejudices, should be 
neglected with this people, whom experience has * proved to be so highly capable of 

honourable feelings, so easily influenced by kindne.ss, so full of ignorance, and conse- 

quently of prejudice, so very susceptible, from all these causes, of impressions good or 
bad, indiscriminately as they may be pressed upon them. From their very temperament 
they are volatile, and it is not saying too much that they are brave or timid, according to 
the understanding and genius of those who may lead and command them. 


There 
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There is a strong’ feeling of nationality in most English bosoms, which may operate Appendix (B.), 
unfavourably in officers who do not serve with their countrymen, and prevents them from co ntinue d, 

justly appreciating the troops they may be with, and, as 1 have before observed, lead to (is.)— Reply 

unfavourable conclusions respecting Native troops ; but at all events, a due appreciation of Miy. D. Wilsoo, 
can never be made by odicers serving in or with them, until that portion of nationality ^oih March I8S2. 

which is repulsive be overcome ; and as inon when young are more likely than those 
advanced in lit'o to overcome such feelings, it seems absolutely necessary that the present 
system of recruiting the service generally, by young men set apart for it, should be con- 
tinued. The occasional introduction of others, as suggested under another head, should 
bo the exception, and the above should continue the general rule. 

To know men well we must observe them nearly, and when pursuing their ordinary 
and national habits, and not when only exercising those we may have grafted upon them ; 
but to attain this knowledge, all feelings of prejudice on the score of nationality, or any 
other, .should be particularly guarded against, more especially by those who wish to form a 
correct estimate of an Indian soldier, with a view of rendering his services cQicient. 

What sympathy could one man have with another who took no pains to conceal that 
he despised him, because born under a diflerent degree of latitude, or because it had 
pleased the Almighty to distinguish him with a black instead of a white face J Would he 
follow one with enthusiasm to death who is too proud to condescend farther than to give 
a brief command in a foreign tongue for him to go there ^ Would he, in times of didi- 
culty and need, risk all to succour or to save a commaiidor to whom he felt no obligatiou 
but the cold and stern one of duty, and who had never used towards him that language 
of courtesy and aflcction habitual to the Natives of India, even in the common transac- 
tions of life ? Yet experience has proved that Native troops are capable of the greatest 
devotion when commanded with skill, confidence, and ability, and the various histories 
of our military transaciious in India, wherever they have been impartially written, abound 
in such proofs. 

Our safeguard in India has hitherto been, that we have struggled hard to support our 
Native troops ; but if we now cease to do so, and put our own prejudices instead of our 
reason against the prejudices of our Native soldiers, then it may be truly said that our 
power is beyond its climax, and that our glory is about to pass away. A just and proper 
pride should ever bo cultivated both in the meu and oilicers of our Indian service, which 
can be maintained in its anomalous position only by that consideration and attention 
which so splendid a national object demands. 

It may be worth adding here, what is most gratifying to believe, that the faith of the 
Native soldier in British courage is perfect, and that is natursil ; for he knows that when 
be approaches danger, if ho be not actually preceded by a body of that nation, he is led 
by an individual of it, who is ready and able to conduct him, and to share freely, to the 
utmost extent, ail his dangers. Indeed, one distinguishing and most honourable feature 
in our Indian policy has been, that on no occasion have we ever sacrificed our Native 
troops for the preservation of our European. Much of our success may ho traced to this, 
and to the readiness of the Natives to follow, whenever they arc duly led and conducted 
by men who have taken the pains to understand their peculiarities ; and many expe- 
rienced officers who have served along with cither British or Native troops in India might 
be appealed to, whether the Native troops have not, when they have been commanded with 
judgment, emulated the courage and enterprise of the British. 

The more these olFicers may have served with or against the troops of the different 
powers of Europe, the less likely will tbey be to mistake the aberrations that happen 
with, and are common to all troops, for something which happens only and belongs 
peculiarly to the Native troops of India. 

There have been fluctuations in the character of all armies, and the Indian has not 
been exempt from them. If we compare the various writers on tbe troops composing it, 

and 
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and who are disposed to give such widely different accounts of its courage, rapabilityt 
worth, and attachment, we can only reconcile their discrepancies by supposing that 
these accounts depend on various causes, partly on the prejudices of the writers, on a 
difrerenco in the talent for command in the leaders of these troops at different times, on 
a change in their discipline or military education, or on their pride, and contentment, 
or otherwise, with the service. In short, to ascertain how such different statements might 
each he made ho»a fide of the same description of men, we must endeavour to discover 
whether the susceptibility of these men to good, and their self-confidence, had at the 
different times in rpiestion been duly fostered, or whether their liability to bad, and diffi- 
dence in tbcmselvcs, had not been duly attended to and counteracted. 

To make men good soldiers, they must be most minutely and actively superintended ; 
their minds, as well as their bodies, must be duly in.structed and disciplined, and their 
passions duly directed. Can all this he expected in a servii o constantly fluctuating in 
its numbers and description of officers, and passing i|uickly from men declining in years 
and constitution to crowds of untried, and consequently unknown youths ? 

If there bo any truth in these views, it will be admitted that the utmost attention should 
be paid to the selection of officers sent from this country to fill high commands in the Indian 
army, and well-educated young men should alone fill up its vacancies, since it is of the most 
vital importance that a good and enlightened feeling should exist respecting the Native 
troops, which compose the major part of our force there. 

It has been said, and said in many respects truly, that the Native soldier has little feeling 
of country, from the peculiar state of society in which ho is horn. Surely, therefore, it 
becomes the more necessary to cultivate to the utmost the delicate but powerful feeling of 
espri/ i/?/ cor/}.9 and service, and to attach him to the Ilritish, by every becoming consi- 
deration for his prejudices and interests. It is difficult to describe the strong feelings of 
the Native troops on these points, and the interest and enthusiasm with which they express 
themselves when speaking of the branch of the service or the regiment to which they may 
belong. 

Of the three establishments, Bombay has probably been composed of men of the greatest 
variety of country, province, and caste ; atone time also it had in its regiments a great 
number of men of llindostan Proper, generally supposed to be those of all others the least 
likely to mix with different descriptions of men and castes, and to have the greatest dis- 
like to general service. But this army has ever shown the utmost readiness to proceed on 
foreign service, where Native troops have been required, or to any stations or places, far 
or near, to which the regiments composing it have been ordered. It therefore may bo 
offered, as a strong proof that the whole army of India may he generalized in its composi- 
tion, and so rendered fit for the most extended services likely to be required from it, as is 
further noticed under another head. . 

It seems probable that we have not sufficiently attended to the passion which the Natives 
of India have for honours, distinctions, and titles. By a judicious and liberal distribution 
of them, a powerful .stimulus might be given to our Native troops, and a royal order of 
merit fur them would be attended with the best possible effects, in rousing and maintain- 
ing the highest military feelings and most devoted attachment. In the Austrian service, a 
soldier of good character obtains and wears an order of merit after a service of twenty 
years, independent of what other honours might otherwise have been bestowed on him for 
distinguished services in the field. The Emperor Napoleon, besides admission into the 
Legion of Honour, used to bestow swords, and even muskets of honour ; and it seems pro- 
bable that the Native troops are even more susceptible of being influenced than the French 
in these matters of distinction. 

Our strict system of drill, and our particularity in dress and equipments, are foreign to 
the ideas aud habits of the Natives of India, but there is a considerable pride of the latter, 
and fondness fur display aud finery in their dispositions, which might be turned to advantage 
by marks of distinction. 

European 
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European Officers. 

Tlio rule of strict seniority promotion which has been observed in the Company’s service 
operates disadvantageonsly, inasmuch as it makes an oflicer’s advancement in regimental 
rank and routine general command almost entirely independent of his own qualifications and 
exertions, and gives the active, zealous, and accomplished, little advantage from being so 
over the indolent and little qualified. 

At present, provided an officer be not completely and obviously non-cfficient, ho not only 
succeeds as a matter of course in being promoted, but becomes so exactly in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as those who may have eminently qualified themselves by the 
study as well as practice of their professional duties. 

But the promotion by seniority is no doubt productive of good, in serving as a security 
and encouragement to gentlemen who become soldiers with a view to obtaiuing by the pro- 
fession an honourable and independent livelihood. 

When promotion, as at present in the Company’s service, is left to the operation of 
deaths and retirements alone, other evils besides those above contemplated arise ; and it 
is generally so very slow as to wear out the patience and zeal of many who, under a more 
animating system, would have been contented and valuable all the time they might remain 
in the service. The evil of this slowness cannot be expected to diminish ; on the contrary, 
it must increase, since it has been most severely felt by many, oven at the present time, and 
after the scr\icc at all the three Presidencies has been so very much augmented as it has 
been within these last fifteen years. No such augmentation can ho contemplated for the 
future, and care must bo taken to model the service accordingly ; otherwise the officers 
must become non-efficient from age. Tbe system partially adopted lately of granting 
brevets to Company’s officers for distinguished services will lend, to a small extent, to 
remedy some of the evils arising out of seniority promotion ; but it bus been too confined 
in its operation, and much restricted with regard to services that are passed, which does 
not appear just to the claims of many still in employment ; consequently, it has not pro- 
duced, at the present moment, all the good effects which such a measure is calculated to 
accuniplish. There can be little doubt, however, of its effects hereafter being beneficial, 
as opening a fair road of advancement to all who may be disposed to distinguish tliemsclves. 

There is still, however, in the service more of tbe bad effects of pure seniority promotion 
than is either necessary or likely to be beneficial. 

A certain number of vacancies from casuiiltlcs, say one-sixth, might be reserved by Iho 
State fur the reward of those in the next rank of the casualty who may show superior qua- 
lifications — these to be pronounced upon by the collective body of the Government, who 
should record an opinion substantiated by dociiincnts.^ The recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-chief would probably have its due weight, whilst his motives for such would 
thus be investigated and controlled; but the final confirmation of the advancement should 
be from buine. 

Butalthougli every sixth casualty in each particular rank, by natural death, iiiiglit, as 
above suggested, fall to the Government, all deaths in action should fall to seniority, pro- 
vided (be senior be on the spot, or at all events present, or on bis way to join some por- 
tion of the army, division, force, regiment, or detachment carrying on operations ; or if 
he should at any time during the campaign have joined, or been on bis way to join, and 
should li^vc been rendered incapable of continuing in the field, either from wounds or 
sickness, he should still retain his right of pruiiiotion ; also, if ho should be elsewhere em- 
ployed in the field, or on foreign employment, military or political, ho should be equally 
eligible as if on the spot. In all other cases, not specified above, the next senior on the 

spot 


- Tlie French service, a few years ago, was, I believe, constituted as fullowB : One-third seniority, one-tbird merit, 
and the reiuaiiiing third Government patronage 
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spot shoulfl get tijo promotion. The above would occasion all oflicers, in ordinary circuin^ 
stances, to proceed with their regiments on field service, unless the Government chose to 
say spe^cifically that their remaining where they might be employed would be more beneticial 
to the service. 

The arrangement of leaving one-.sixth of the promotion to the Government, although it 
would enable it to reward the deserving, and, n.s such, be beneficial, the operation of the ar- 
rangement would be limited, whilst the general promotion would in no way be advanced by 
it, and would still rcinain much too slow. Some new means of expediting it should there- 
fore be adopted. 

Independent of the two sources from wbicli promotion now arises, ?-/z. death and retire- 
ment, ill its present form, there are two others which olfer, and which may be worth consi- 
dering — purchase, which would operate in a partial manner, and annuities, which would 
operate generally. 

I presume that a reasonably quick promotion would be advantageous both to individuals 
and the State, and, as such, both might he willing to obtain it at a certain cost. Annuities 
might have some tendency, in the beginning, to increase the expense.s of the Stale; hut if 
the principle of pcrmiltiiig the army to assist itself be once admitted, and some assistance 
given, as in the case of the civil service, this expense might be met by judicious manage- 
inciit, and a fair coutrihutiun from the service at large. 

Purchase, from being likely to oporufo in an nneerfain and less general manner than 
nnnnities would do, and heitig less in accordance with the general principles of seniority^ 
which i.s the basis on which the service is founded, seems less eligible than annuities, the 
operation of which would not be so capricious and uncertain; but whilst more general, 
it would also be more in accordance with the principle of length of service, if not of 
seniority. Besides, it seems at all events chosen as one means of expediting promotion 
by the Indian army itself; and this is one great reason for forwarding it. 

Still, however, it seems possible to make use of both purchase and annuities, as an 
encouragement to men whp .sacrifice the better portion of their lives in a deleterious climate 
with the expectation of rising to some rank and consideration, and in hopes of having, at 
the end of a long period of .service, a retirement sufficient to enable them to pass the latter 
years of their lives in a state of tolerable independence and comfort. 

The introduction of purchase would also offer a fair encouragement to the acqui.sitioii 
of habits of economy, as demonstrating that by a due attention to them military ad- 
vancement, an hoiiourahlc object of aiiihition, might in .some cases be obtained. All 
that might thus advance an officer in the different rank.s of his profession would have a 
tendency to place him, during the latter years of his life, in greater pecuniary case, 
whilst the sale of commissions might also realize a certain sum to oflicers who might he 
])revented by had health from remaining in India. Every officer might therefore he 
permitted to .sell his commission, proviib^d he could find an individual purchaser; 
hut it does not seem to be desirable that the Government should become the purchaser, 
as that would push the system to an extent beyond the natural demand of those possessing 
means. 

All lapses in purchased commissions should fall to seniority, and not to Government nomi- 
nation, in consideration of the nunicroiis unhealthy stations in India. 

Ill the engineers and artillery, purchase should he limited to each branch, hut the Govern- 
ment might assist here occasiunaily us purchasers, where the seniority successor on whom 
the promotion should be bestowed might bo deserving. 

The cavalry and infantry should continue to be kept separate from the operation of 
purchase from the one to the other above the rank of field officer ; below that rank there 
docs not seem to be the same necessity for keeping the two arms apart. 

Inconvenience to the service seems to arise from the circumstance of a major ’ being 
considered as belonging exclusively to u particular regiment, instead of being liable to he 

removed 
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removed as a lieiitenant-rolonci is, f»r in other words, hein<^ a regimental instead of 
a line othccr. It is lre(|iiently desirable to bring a major into (ho command of a regiment, 
either from the want of a lieid oflicer, with any particular regiment, or from his superior 
c|Hali(ications for command. Rut as the service is constitnteii at prescMit, should a lieute- 
nant-colonel command the regiment in which such a major is, it becomes necessary to 
remove this superior otlicer to make way for (ho inferior ; whereas if (he inferior were 
moveable, this need not lake place, as the major might then he traiisferreil. Another 
reason for making a major moveal)le is, that it frecpienlU wouhl he henefudul to remove 
(at all events for a time) a person who has reaclied the rank of tield olliciT from the 
regiment in which he has passed through the inferior grades, as the intimacies and fami- 
liarities naturally entertained among persons of the same lank arc nnl'avou ruble to disci- 
pline, and difliciilties arise, and unpleasant feelings are creatiMl, wlum they are broken 
through by an oflicer rising into command among individuals who have hmg been accus- 
tomed to consider him only as of the same rank, and with whose indiscretions ami 
weaknesses they are all familiar. 

The only difliculty which appears in making a major as moveable as a lientenant- 
colonel, is the (picstion which may be considered to arise in the event of the major 
dying, whether the proinution should he given to the regiment with which he may bci 
doing duty and is attached, or to the one in which he has risen to that rank. 

Were he always actually doing duly and efleclive on the spot, it seems that the regiment 
he died with would be best entitled to the promotion ; for it may he at an iinheulthy station, 
full of the risk of life, on service or on special duty of an unpleasant or dangerous nature. 
Rut a regiment may be exposed to all these contingencies under the command of a lieute- 
nant-colonel, or at iill events the major on its strength may not he doing duty on the 
spot, as he may he absent from ill health, or he may he on the stalf, or in Europe on fur- 
lough. For these reasons, it seems better to give the promuUon, as it now goes, to the 
regiment in which the major rose to that rank. 

In a service having so much of the principle of seniority in it, and one in which it is 
so desirable to prevent men who may he exceptionable from rising to he commanding 
oflicers of regiments, although they may he lit to contiiiiio in more suhordinah.^ rai)ks, in 
which they may have served tor a great number of years in a foreign country, and so havo 
lost their natural connexion with home, it seems most ilosirable to havt; some mode of dis- 
posing of such individuals, and that slioidd bo by transferring them to a ptnision, an 
invalid or veteran list, at the discretion of the Executive (lOvcrnriiLMit in India, rerpiiring 
to he confirmed from home. The vacancy that might occur from such transfer should fall 
to seniority and not to Government nomination or purchase. The service has sustained 
great injury by the occasional stoppage of the supply of oflicers for a lime, and the subse- 
quent sending out of cadets in great numliers at one pcriotl, or in one season. Nothing 
can be more detrimental to any service than this great fluctuation ; for to maintain disci- 
pline, not only a gradation in rank seems necessary, but also some gradation in seniority 
and age ; men who are nearly alike in all these seldom co-operate very eflicicntly and cor- 
dially in support of the authority of a commanding officer, and without the co-operation 
of all in the scale, that authority cannot he compleh'. There slioiild he rank to command, 
and gradations of rank, seniority, and age, to obey ; but if there he great lapses in all 
under the head, the ideas, feelings, and sympathies of the individuals composing the body 
will be widely diflerent, and their collision detrimental from their great disparities ; neither 
can men under such dilferences readily combine cither in the execution of their duties, or 
mix easily in society together, and so continue on a good fooling. 

Young soldiers and young men are apt to forget that they too will advance, and they 
require the example of those not too far removed either by age or rank to induce them to 
attend readily to the voice of authority, exercised by men whose rank and years make a 
very wide separation between them. 

The Company’s regiments are composed of men well advanced in years, forming the 

minority, 
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Appkndik (B.)j minority, shkI yonlli!i hardly heyond boyhood, between which classes there is little coin- 
cnniinued, munilv of uiid the exaction of obedience is ditlicult. There are also instances in 

(iso^^ply which tluTij are din’orences of eight and ten years in the length of service of men standing 

of Mnj. D. Wilson, ne\t to each oilier ill the same regiment, which in a seniority service indicates the great 

‘ 2 'jili March 1832. lapses that must have taken place in the supplies of officers. Besides, if a considerable 

number of young men join a regiment together, they form a separate body, not willing to 
obey readily either those above them, or each other ; and their pretensions are nearly 
alike, although there will be a considerable diflerencc in gradation and position in the 
regiment. This, in a seniority service, in the end cannot fail to introduce feelings of dis- 
content and mortification, and had humour iu those who, although starting in life at the 
same time and in the same regiment, have such very diiVercnl prospects of advancement. 

Many of these evils would be got over by the service being supplied frof|uentIy with 
officers by small numbers and at diflerent periods, and not in masses of 200 or 300 at 
a lime, followed by an interruption for years. This could easily be accomplished if quar- 
terly Returns of casualties were sent from India, and appointmonls made upon them. 

It seems probable that great advantage would be derived to iho service from officers of 
the Indian army seeing the troops of other nations, and comparing them, and the military 
system under which they are trained, to that followed in their own army, and thereby 
acquiring ktiowh^dge for its improvement, as also a good and just perception of its advuu- 
luges and defects. 

It would likewise be of vast importance if they endeavoured to acquire a knowledge of 
the statistics of the countries bordering on India. 

These objects are best attained by travelling, and to encourage officers to do so, leave of 
absence should be liberally granted ; this likewise would in some tneusure relieve the 
tedium, ennui, and habits of indolence likely to arise from the monotonous life of an Indian 
camp, caiitonineiit, or garrison. To indiiee ollicers to travel o\erland when they proceed 
to Europe, they should lie permitted to reckon the time they may continue in Asia as 
service in India, without however receiving Indian allowances. 

Employment of Mililanj Men in Civil Silnaiions. 

The employment of military men in common civil situations would have a tendency to 
turn the attention of the service in general from the military profession, and whilst it 
would interrupt studies and inquiries leading to the acquisition of military knowledge, it 
would also break down that superior degree of discipline derived from military pursuits 
and habits being uninterrupted. Officers would moreover be less inclined to make sacrifices 
to the duties of their profession, if they saw frequent opportunities of being employed on 
common occasions in other branches of the public service. 

The same desciipfion of e\ils, but in a smaller degree, arise from officers being employed 
ill the civil brandies and departments fmmediately belonging to the army, such as the 
Ordnance Store department. Commissariat, Pay and Barrack departments, &c. &c. It 
does not seem to he necessary to notice here the advantages which the State might derive 
from the oceasioiial einploMnent of military men in civil situations, because although the 
education and process an officer’s mind goes through, and his habits of obedience and order 
would render iiim in many minor situations a particularly useful civil servant, it is not for 
such common occasions necessary to sacrifice one branch of the public service to the other, 
'.riiere can l)(* little iloiiht, however, that many very important occasions may arise such as 
the occupation of a new country, the introduction of particular regulations under an estab- 
li>hcd (jovermnent, or the temporary military occupation of countries bordering upon our 
own lerrifories, ike. &c., when the employment to a great extent of military men in the 
civil adiuinistration would he most useful, but such occurrences arc rare ; and of course as 
the Suitu would derive great benefit, it would naturally make use of the means best adapted 
to accoinpli.sh its objects. 

In the Political department in India and the countries connected with it the employ- 
ment 
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iiipnt of military men of high qualifications, and who had previously made themselves con- Appendix (B.), 
spiruofis in their own profession, would be eminently useful. The military profession is co ntinue d. 
looked up to in these countries with the highest respect; the ideas of military men and (is.V^pply 

many of their habits accord well with those of the men holding power in Eastern States; of Maj. D. M'iUon, 
anti in times of difTicnlty and danger many questions arise requiring both military expe- 2^^** March 1832. 
rience and determination, as well as general knowledge and political sagacity, in those 
who have to decide upon them. Many times also actual military operations are required 
to be conducted with political objects and views, and the service is more likely to be benefited 
by the chief authority and development of the proposed plans and operation being confided 
to the execution of one individual commander than to several functionaries, who cun rarely 
coalesce with the necessary unity of purpose and action. The formation of a class of men 
combining both military and political experience is very necessary. 

Military knowledge of the resources of India and the countries adjacent is also particu- 
larly requisite, and surely it could be acquired with peculiar facility by military men in 
political situations, which offer to them sources of information otherwise unattainable, and 
which could not be appreciated and rendered useful by one to whom military knowledge and 
experience might not he habitual. 

Fur these reasons, it appears that the employment in high political situations of talented 
niiiilary men, who were also distinguished in their profession, would bo extremely bene- 
ficial to the State. 

With regard to the employment of military men in certain civil branches of the Military 
department, such as the (lencral and Ordnance Commissariat, Pay and Barrack depart- 
ment, it has heoa advanced that the Government has a greater security fur the honest and 
efficient discharge of the duties of these departments by the employment of men who have 
their character as ofliecrs, as well as their commissions, at stake, than by the employment 
of others; therefore it is urged that this additional security affords good grounds for em- 
ploying these in preference. But it appears, if the reasoning urged in the former part of 
these observations on this subject be correct, that injury would probably accrue to the 
military service from the minds and pursuits of military men having been turned from their 
profession, unless under particular circumstances of magnitude ; it remains to bo considered 
whether the ‘sacrifice required by the employment of officers in the department abovemcn- 
tioned be met by a sufficiently strong counterbalance of advantage. 

The practice which formerly prevailed in India of employing gentlemen in the civil Ser- 
vice in the Commissariat is objectionable, as they had no previous training in that depart- 
ment, and were not subject to martial law. Their habits were also those of civilians, and 
their ideas of obedience consequently not so strict as those of military men. For these 
reasons it does not appear that returning to that practice would be beneficial to the service. 

But the same objections do not appear to exist to the employment of young genllemen 
who may be bred up to acquire a thorough knowledge of the duties of the different branches 
of the Commissariat and Pay departments, and who would pass through the difle rent gra- 
dations of their own particular branch, in constant intercourse with the army whose opera- 
tions they would be so intimately connected with, they must necessarily follow nearly the 
same habits, and adopt many of the ideas, whilst they would he constantly under martial 
law. And as their appointments should be made not only respectable in point of compa- 
rative rank, but also considerable in point of emolument, in proportion to the extent of 
the duties and responsibility exacted from them, it appears that there would he a very 
similar degree of security in the honest administration of the duties to that which is obtained 
by the employment, as at present, of officers of the army, who have not had any previous 
education in these departments. 

It seems, therefore, that the service would derive advantage, without the sacrifice of any 
great degree of security, from the formation of a General and Ordnance Commissariat, bn 
similar principles to those in His Majesty's service. 

It has already been deemed proper, throughout India, to open the lower branches of 
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Aprp.Nhix (B.), the Ordnance Commissariat to deserving* conductors, and no doubt much encouragement 
egniinued, gQoj and bonest behaviour arises to that rank from such a prospect of udvaiicemeiit. 

(i8.)~Rcply OfYiccrs on the veteran or invalid or pension establishments would be perfectly capable 

!>• Wiiioo, of performing the duties of barrack-masters ; and to them such appointments slioulH be 
aoib March isss. i-estricled. But if, in preference to the above, it should still be deemed right to administer 
the duties of the abovementioned departments by military men on the strength of regiments, 
the services might he defended from some of the injurious effects arising from such a 
system, if all military men employed in such situations, on receiving a step in regimental 
promotion, be directed to join their regiments, and be considered as ineligible to a situation 
similar to that they held in the civil branch of the service, for a period of two years. 

King* 8 Commissions to Company's Officers. 

The present commission granted by His Majesty to Company’s officers, and which 
corresponds to that held from the East-India Company, is restricted to the ** East-lndics 
only.” 

When it is considered that this commission is held by officers who are equally servants 
of Iho British nation as those who have the honour to bear commissions directly from the 
Crown, it is much to be lamented that so humiliating a distinction should be maintained, 
particularly as the omission of the words ** in the East-Indies only” would not imply any 
rights to office or employment, where Company’s troops might not be. 

An unrestricted commission from the King to a Company’s officer would only show, 
that in the event of its being found for the benefit of tlio British nation that troops from 
the Indian army should be employed out of the East-Indies, the rank of officers of that 
army would be preserved to them. 

A feeling of extreme mortification at this restriction cannot fail to arise in the breast 
of an officer of the Indian army, when he is conscious of the readiness which exists in 
himself, and in all who belong to it, to extend the services due to their country to any 
part of the world, and that instances have occurred when they have been called upon to 
do so out of India, without any previous pledge being given to them that their rank and 
their feelings as officers would be carefully protected. 

Egypt, South America, Mauritius, Arabia, and Persia, are all out of the East-Indies, 
yet officers in the Company’s service have been combined with His Majesty’s in these 
countries, and have been tolerated in the exercise of a corresponding rank, it being 
important for the interests of the British nation that they should be so combined. Surely, 
then, such an unnecessary and distressing restriction in the commissions they are 
honoured with from His Majesty, should be removed, as an encouragement to those 
feelings of zealous readiness to proceed wherever their services would be useful to their 
country, which the Company’s officers « have always been eager to make manifest, par- 
ticularly when this abolition would not imply any undue rights, or any interference with 
the privileges and advantages of the King’s army, where Company’s troops might not 
be serving. 

Brevet Rank of Colonel. 

The present brevet commission of colonel granted to the Company’s officers who may 
acquire it previous to His Majesty’s general brevet has been conceded under peculiar 
restrictions, and has rendered the relations between the King’s and Company’s services 
still more complicated than they were previously. 

The general corresponding commission granted by the King to the Company’s officers 
is restricted to ** the East-Indies only,” as is above noticed, but the brevet granted to 
colonels who may anticipate His Majesty’s general brevet is still further restricted, for it 
extends to the “territorial possessions of the East-lndia Company in India only.” 

The letter from Lord Hill respecting this brevet states, “ that in order to provide for 

the 
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the interests of His Majesty’s officers serving in the territorial possessions of the Com- 
pany, and to lake care that their fair claims are not passed over, in consequence of any 
particular circumstances attending the promotion of the officers of the Company’s army, 
that the local rank of colonel by brevet be granted to any lieutenant-colonel of His 
Majesty’s army who would without such grant be superceded by a junior officer of the 
Company’s service, stationed in the same Presidency, on his promotion to the rank of 
colonel regimentally.” 

This grant to His Majesty’s officers would not have operated in a partial manner had a 
similar care been taken of the fair claims of the Company’s oflicors %lso, who might in like 
manner be superceded, which they are now, not only by the single officer of their own ser- 
vice who might have attained the rank of colonel regimentally, hat also by all the King’s 
officers senior (u him. 

This new description of brevet, besides the restriction to the territorial possessions of the 
East-liidia Company, creates a change in the rank of King’s oOicers, according to the Pre- 
sidency (hey may be at, and it is difficult to say how it would operate in the event of troops 
from two, or even the whole three Presidencies being joined, oither within or without the 
territorial possessions of the Company, an occurrence extremely likely to take place, as, fur 
instance, at Asseerghur at the end of tho Pindarree war. 

In the territorial possessions, a very junior officer in the Company’s service might for- 
tunately have attained the rank of colonel regimentally, which would of course curry him 
over all the lieutcnant-coloiiels of liis own service, and not only would this take place, but 
all the lieutenant-colonels of the Company’s service previously senior to him, would be 
superceded in like manner by all the King’s officers over whom this single individual might 
have passed. 

Out of the territorial possessions, and in the event of troops proceeding on an expe- 
dition by sea, wbick never could be considered “ in the territorial possessions of tlio 
East- India Company only,” itdocs not appear exactly bow the commissions of colonel would 
be disposed of. The only course, under such a circumstance, which seems to offer is, for 
all to recur to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, to wliicli the officers of both services rise 
independently of each other ; but this involves the evil of men who have held the rank 
of colonel for years being put back to lieutenant-colonels. 

This brevet thus introduces an uncertainty of rank and rights of command likely to prove 
detrimental to the service, whilst it wounds severely the feelings of the Company’s officers, 
as they are aware, at the same time, that the privilege of rising to the rank of colonel 
regiiiientaily is possessed by the royal artillery and royal engineers. 

If this privilege cannot be conceded to another service, which, however, enjoyed it for 
years as a part of its constitution, it seems only just that tho Company’s officers who are 
now superceded by the operation of this brevet should be considered in like manner as the 
King’s, or in other words, that it should include all the lieutenant-colonels of both services 
who may be superceded by any individual rising to the rank of colonel regimentally in the 
Company’s service. 


2. The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
branches of the military force of the three Presidencies. 

HEADS : 

Organization ; European Troops (Infantry), 

Organization ; Native Troops (Infantry). 

East- Indians. 

Pioneers and Artificers, Regimental. 

Followers and Camp Equipage. 

Respecting 
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Respecting the past and present strength and distribution of the military force of the 
three Presidencies, I do not feel that 1 possess original informatioh sufficiently precise and 
valuable to render it worthy of being communicated here; I therefore pass to the orga- 
nization. 

Organization; European Troops {Infantry J, 

The organization of the European troops of the Company, in as far as the men are con- 
cerned, is .similar to that of llis Majesty's service, but as respects the officers the same 
general system has beenfiursued as in the other branches of the service, with this diffe- 
rence, that tho number of officers, which according to the Regulations is the same for an 
European as for a Native regiment, having been found loo few, the officers and men of 
each two regiments of infantry have been formed into one, but the promotion of the 
officers goes on exactly as if the regiments had remained separate. This, as long as the 
service may continue one of regimental seniority promotion, will continue to offer a great 
anomaly. 

The disadvantage of European troops in tho service of (he Company remaining constantly 
in India might in some measure be obviated, by granting furlough to the well-behaved men 
of a certain number of years' service, and a portion of the passage-money might be contri« 
buted by the men themselves, to be deposited before the furlough be granted. Tho 
prospect of this furlough could not fail to have a beneficial eflect on the mind of (he 
soldier, by sustaining hope, and that ulterior prospect of happiness so eagerly sought by all. 
However thoughtlessly a soldier may have enlisted, he has still ample leisure for reflection 
on what he has left in the monotony of an Indian barrack-life. 


Organization; Native Troops (Infantry). 

The present establishment of European oflicers to the Native regiments of infantry 
appears considerably too low to enable them to meet a powerful enemy with the necessary 
degree of efficiency ; and to introduce and maintain a permanent and vigorous system of 
discipline and instruction, and above all, to inspire that confidence in their oflicers and 
themselves, so necessary to render the Native troops perfectly efficient, particularly in the 
event of an invasion of India being attempted either by an European or any other enemy, 
which Native troops have not been in the habit of meeting. 

Any great changes made in the organization of our army, at the time of the event above 
contemplated occurring, would decidedly be unfavourable, and could only be looked upon 
as experiments, whereas we may have time before such an event can take place, to discuss 
and try by the test of experience, whether any particular plan which may be proposed would 
be likely to confer additional power on our capability of successful resistance. 

The climate, moreover, is so unfavourable to that personal exposure of oflicers and 
men, which is so absolutely necessary during a campaign, as to render it almost certain 
that the present establishment of officers wopld bo so very much reduced by even one active 
campaign on the frontiers, that the army would be totally unlit to commence a second. 
And it is absolutely necessary that experienced officers, known to the Native regiments, 
should compose tho majority with these regiments, instead of a number of young men 
unknown to them. 

If the revenues of the State will not permit of our officering the whole of our Native 
troops in the manner which may be considered necessary for (heir entire efficiency in 
important field operations, it seems better, under such supposed financial inability, to have 
one portion of them at least in a state of complete organization for active field operations, 
and the other suificiently so when mixed with a portion of the former, for the common 
routine duties of garrisons, detachments, escorts, &c. &c. than to have the whole in that 
middle and indiflerent state wdiicli does not ensure anything. 

^ The following heads of a plan ore sketched for remedying the great evil of a defi- 
ciency in the number of European officers with a portion of our Native army, at the 

least 
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teast possible additional expense, and also witli as little alteration in the present organization 
as a due regard for what is required will permit. 

The infantry of the Native army to be divided into regiments of two battalions each, and 
composed of two regiments of the present establishment. 

To prevent all difficullies in the regimental promotion as at present operating, the 
promotion of the officers belonging to the two regiments might still, after their junction, 
go on separately, as it would have done had they remained divided.* But officers who 
may be appointed after the day of this junction should rise as one regiment, profiting by 
the promotion in each of the former two indiscriminately. 

The whole of the present establishment of European officers of the two regiments thus 
joined together to belong to the first battalions. 

The whole of the present establishment of Native officers to belong to the second 
battalions. 

The senior European officer to be considered as commanding the whole regiment, and 
to issue standing regimental orders, to apply to both battalions. 

The first battalions to be commanded in the usual manner, by the senior officer, willr 
the present staff of regiments. A Native officer to be selected from the second battalion 
as Native adjutant. 

The second battalions to be commanded by a selected field officer, or captain, to give 
the greater scope for selection. This command should never be admitted on seniority, 
or any other right, except that of qualifications. First, temper; second, acquirements; 
third, language, should be considered. Tlio command of the second battalion is not to 
be considered separate, excepting in as far as common daily routine may be cuncorned ; 
and tbe commanding officer of either battalion should make returns and reports to the 
commanding officer of the regiment, who would generally be with the first battalion. 
The commanding officer of the second battalion to have in no way the power to alter 
the standing orders of the regiment, however distant from the first battalion ; and in the 
event of local circumstances making the suspension of any of them necessary, ho should 
report immediately to the commanding officer of the regiment the cause of this suspension. 

One siiballern to be selected, fur his qualifications, from the first battalion as adjutant to 
the second ; also, in like manner, another subaltern as quartermaster, paymaster, and inter- 
preter, each of these staff officers being qualified to act fur the other. 

In the event of any occasional detachment of importance leaving the regiment, one or 
both'of these officers might be sent along with it, £.hould an European officer be required, a 
case extremely likely to occur. 

The two battalions to be as intimately connected as possible in all their relations ; the 
second being considered subordinate to, and the means of supplying and keeping com- 
plete in men, the first battalion, by periodical drafts of men, perfect in their discipline 
and drill, or in small numbers occasionally, as if the second battalion were only a detach- 
ment from the first battalion, which, however, might also recruit, when favourably situated 
for so doing. 

From the first battalion all promotions of Native officers to be made into the second 
battalion, unless the commanding officer of the regiment should concur in the recommenda- 
tion of the commanding officer of the second battalion, in favour of a non-commissioned 
officer of that battalion. 

One-sixth of the death casualties in Native officers to be reserved by the Government, 
for the purpose of being bestowed on the sons of deserving Native officers, who may have 

received 
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* This IB the practice at present in tbe Company's European regiments ; the men of each two of which have been 
formed into one regiment, as noticed elsewhere. 

4 K 
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received a good education, aod who might thus receive a commission without passing into 
the ranks, which is iniperutive at present. It would also be most important to encourage 
the entrance of the sons of Native gentlemen into the Native army, by bestowing commis- 
sions on such of them as might be duly educated, out of the Government patronage ; but the 
remaining five-si\fhs of the commissions should continue for the encouragement of soldiers 
of fortune who might enter our ranks. 

The system of discipline, drill, interior economy, customs, usages, and practices, to be the 
same in both battalions. 

The second battalion to be in no way considered as a place to which individuals may be 
sent who are unlit for the first battalion, in any respect whatsoever. On the contrary, it is 
to be the source from which the first battalion is to maintain its ediciency. 

The battalions to have in every respect the same rights, privileges, uniform, regimen- 
tal e(|uipmcnts of every kind, and to be equally prepared and ready to perform the same 
duties. 

In times of peace both battalions to fall equally into the same system of reliefs. 

When the two battalions of a regiment happen to be at the same station, the same separa- 
tion and system is to be maintained as if they were at a distance; but the commanding ofliccr 
of the regiment would have a perfect right to interfere in the discipline and drill of both 
battalions, with a view to maintain the uniformity of the system. 

As part of the above system, a new regulation or law would require to be passed, to 
enable European oflicers to sit on the trial of Native soldiers, who arc at present tried solely 
by Native oflicers. This, it is conceived, would not in any way create unpleasant feelings 
in the minds of the Native troops, who seem to have confidence in the justice and indepen- 
dence of judgment of their European oflicers, and readily appeal to them, in case of disputes, 
even in their own families. 

Corporal punishments to Native soldiers should be the very last resort for secondary 
oflenccs, and its total abolition would probably bring into our ranks a much better and 
higher description of men than will resort to them whilst it is continued. 

East-Indians, 

Tn conjunction with the above, and as part of the same system, it is proposed to raise two 
experimental regiments of East-lndians, meaning indiscriminately Creoles, or mixed race, 
in all its degrees and shades. 

The first battalions to be oQiccrcd as the other regiments of the lino abovementioned, and 
on the same establishment ns to its numbers. 

The second battalion to be oflicered by East-lndians only, two to each company, with the 
designation of sub-captain and sub-lieutenant, to rank according to date with subadars and 
jemadars (Native captains and Ueutenatrls), and in the sumo manner as they do with regard 
to European oiriccrs. 

The first and second battalions to have the same relative connexion as in the other 
regiments of the line, and the same system of command and staff to be observed. 

The men to receive three- fourths of pay of Europeans (nine rupees) ; rations in the field, 
1 lb. meat, 1 lb. bread, and other small articles of food, the same as Europeans, for five 
days in the week, and fur the remaining two days the same as Native troops. 

Spirits never to form any part of the ration, or to be considered in any way as a right. 
When it may be necessary, in cases of great fatigue, to make a small issue, it should be 
done as seldom as possible, and not without distinct orders from the highest authorities 
on the spot. 

A certaiu allowance to be given for hutting or dividing off extensive sbeds as barracks, 
as is the practice with regard to Native troops cantoned at Bombay, and some other 
stations under that Presidency. 

The 
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The clothing to be the same fashion as that of Europeans. 

It is much to be lamented, that it has been judged advisable to exclude East-Indians as 
oilicers, by positive enactment, from the military service of Ills Majesty and the Company. 

This has undoubtedly had a great tendency to degrade in the estimation of the world 
a race sprung from ourselves, and who might have mixed among us without injuring or 
degrading the services of the State. 

But this is not the place to discus.s the general rights of this depressed race, and the 
advantages the State might derive from its elevation into useful and eflicient members of 
a great empire, in which they are born with the rights of British subjects. Their talents, 
their feelings, and their acf|uircnients can never be fully developed until they have an 
unrestricted admission into the service of the State, neither can we fairly count on their 
loyalty and attachment until they possess the full enjoyment of their birthright. 

As to the exclusion of the East-Indians as oflicers from tho military services, it appears 
clear, that if it be deemed expedient to exclude them from His Majesty’s, it seems also 
necessary, but only in consec|uence of that, to exclude them likewise from the Company’s, 
which it must be admitted has already a struggle for its own equal consideration with 
the King’s. 

Their admission into the Company’s service alone, therefore, would not give them the 
highest elevation, whilst it would have a tendency to depress that service. 

The raising of the two regiments above proposed would not in any way interfere with 
the general abolition of the enactments of exclusion of the mixed race from the two 
services as oflicers; for it will he observed, that in tho second battalions of the two 
regiments it is contemplated that the promotion to sub-captain and siib-lieutenaut to 
rank equally with the two grades of Native oflicers is to take place by men elevated from 
the ranks. 

Men born and educated under the peculiar circumstances of the mixed race in India 
must have a distinct character, and if wc were as anxious to obliterate, as some men are 
desirous to perpetuate this diflcrence, wc should certainly be unsuccessful iti attempting 
to do so. .Many of their peculiarities arise out of natural causes, which wo cannot 
control. Our object, therefore, ought to be to give what is peculiar tho most favourable 
shape and direction. 

If we wish to be just we must not make our own estimate of our own good qualities tho 
only standard by which we arc to measure the qualities of other people. We must make 
allowances for their opinion of what constitutes good, and acknowledge and foster virtues, 
although they may not be of exactly the same quality and kind as our own. 

We think ourselves full of strength, courage, and knowledge, and many are disposed 
to think the mixed race naturally our inferiors in these respects ; but to ascertain thi.s wo 
must give them a fair field, and cease to indicate constantly in the most invidious manner 
to those whose merits we wish to try, that we look upon them as an inlerior race. Such 
treatment has a tendency to make the weaker spirits believe they arc so, and the stronger 
to resist our injustice. 

If the great measure of raising troops composed of East-Indians bo tried, it should be 
commenced on such a foundation as will hear a very extensive superstructure, and we 
should strive diligently to confer on an intermediate race the military virtues of both 
European and Native, whilst wo carefully abstain from doing anything that would risk its 
being overwhelmed with the vices of both. 

It is alike our interest and our duty in this case to endeavour to steer as clear as wo can 
of our prejudices, and to give the people, for whoso benefit and consolation an experiment 
may be tried, the best opportunites of raising themselves in general estimation ; and we 
are, in making our arrangements, bound to show such consideration for their feelings, that 
what is intended as a boon may in no way be looked upon as an insult. 

We 
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We should moreover look with great solicitude and minuteness to the pay, food, clojthing, 
and lodging, of a new description of force, which may some day be a national one/and a 
great moans of security to our power and dominion. 

The success of such a measure in a military point of view will of course greatly depend 
upon the judgment with which these new soldiers may be committed in their first aifairs 
or campaign. If they he judiciously brought forward, and so succeed, they probably will 
soon establish a character. 

Pioneers and Artificers (Regimenial). 

It has at all times been found necessary to attach some artificers to Native regiments, 
and it appears that a most efiicient establishment of this kind might be organized at a 
small expense, to combine both the duties of pioneers and artificers, by which the efficiency 
of the army would be most materially improved, and an opening made for the employment 
of that important and difficult-to-be-disposed-of portion of the community, the uiimixed 
descendants of Europeans, and the mixed descendants of Europeans and Natives, born in 
India, whilst at the same time efficient Natives should in no way be excluded, the object 
being to fuse into one all shades and castes. 

The following plan is sketched as combining the abovementioned objects, and to be 
applied to each regiment of infantry in the Company’s service 

Establishment of Pioneers and Artificers : 

1 Master artificer and pioneer, capable of general superintendence, particularly as 
armourer. 

1 Assistant to the above, capable of general superintendence, particularly as carpenter. 

2 Armourers and pioneers, for the petty repairs of arms, sick-carts, doolies, tent- 

poles, &c. 

1 Carpenter and pioneer, for . the repairs of musket-stocks, sick-carts, doolies, tent-pegs, 
to assist in building regimental places of arms. 

1 Tent-maker and pioneer, for the repair of tents and knapsacks, to superintend and 
assist in fitting men’s clothing. 

1 Shoe-maker and pioneer, for the repair of leather work of accoutrements, tents, and 
water-bags, and to superintend other workmen. 

7 Total artificers and pioneers. 

The titio of artificers and pioneers is chosen, because, from being an unusual one, it 
might be borne by either Creole, mixed race, or Native. 

The above establishment to be regularly enlisted and considered as soldiers, not followers, 
and to have the benefit of the pension list, and all other privileges, also to be mustered, 
one with each company, and paid by the officer commanding them same as the other men. 

To be drilled and taught the use of a musket. 

To be clothed regimcntally. 

To be employed under the general superintendence of the regimental quartermaster, but 
to be always disposable for general purposes in the arsenals, particularly in the field. 

Followers and Camp Equipage. 

Followers to both the European and Native troops in India should be reduced to the 
smallest possible number consistent with the efficiency of the troops, or the decided neces- 
sities of Uiat part of the world, either from climate to Europeans, or from the habits and 
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prejudices of the Native troops, that it would he most iinjiHt aud unwise to interfere with, 
in any other than the indirect, but certain way of a better education and liberal encou- 
ragement. 

The camp cquipag^e also should he kept on the lowest possible scale consistent with 
health, and all rei;ulations abolished which insist on a tent of a particular size, or indeed 
one of any kind for each oilicer individually. Officers mig^ht he permitted, as in Europe, 
with g^rcat advantage to the service, to use their own discretion in joining their camp 
equipage with each other, or having it separate. Such regulations at all events as tend 
to increase the amount of baggage, and consecpiently the number of followers, shoiibi ho 
suppressed, and the oflicers he allowed to appropriate the money drawn under the head of 
tentage in the manner most conducive to their comfort, individual eoiistitiitions, and health. 

3. The same as to the general Statf and Subsidiary departments. 

There is a considerable variety of opinions respecting tin; manner in which the general 
sfatr of an army should be constituted in the higher branches. But there are defects so 
obvious in that of the army of India, it will probably be admitted, on c\ainination, that the 
system requires to be ameliorated and placed on a better footing than it is at present. 

The general officers of a periiianent rank on the staff in India are too few in tiiimhor, 
and recpiire higher rank and title to maintain the influenee they should possess. Officers 
in tile iVmipany’s service who have at present attained the rank of major-general, are 
frequently men far past the meridian of life, and whose constitutions have siiflererl much 
from their long service in a deleterious climate, which generally produces in Europeans a 
premature old age. 

An army to be properly regulatcil must be most vigilantly superintended, and every sta- 
tion and portion of it frequently visited and inspected by its general oflicers, who to 
perform their duty oflicientiy should be men in tlio vigour of their age, having their faculties 
unimpaired, and their zeal not chilled by waiting too long for advancement, which in gene- 
ral where it does come in India, is both too late for the benefit of the service, and the 
honourable gratification of individuals, whose fate it may have been to linger in the subaltern 
ranks of a seniority service during the greater portion of their youthful years. 

To make the general oflicers in the Indian army more capable of performing the whole 
of (heir duties, younger men must be elevated to that rank, and as high rank, and title and 
gradations are great auxiliaries to commanders, it seems very desirable that generals and 
lieutenant-generals should compose a part of the Indian stall as well as that of every other 
army. 

The rank of licutcnaiit-gcneral has been conceded to the Company’s service, but an ofTiccr 
of that rank employed on the staff is considered in point of command and allowances exactly 
on the same footing as a major-general. The title, no doubt, is some advantage, but other 
advantages are also necessary to maintain it, and in the event of any new disposition of Iho 
diflerent corps iTarmct in India this rank should find a superior place. 

Of late years, the major-generals in the Company’s service employed on the staff have 
been very few ; at present there are only three at Bengal, three at Madras, and none 
at Bombay. 

As substitutes for the major-generals of the Company’s service, certain oflicers having 
the rank of “ colonel in the territorial possessions of the East-India Company" have been 
placed on the staff, with the designation of brigadier-general. Here then are oflicers hold- 
ing two steps of rank which they may lose immediately. This is both a possible degrada- 
tion to individuals and a severe wound to discipline, as an ofliccr who had once been placed 
high in command would sink into comparative insignificance, and thus lose in some measure 
the consideration of those over whom he had thus exercised command. 
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The evils of the restriction, in the present brevet commission of colonel granted to 
Company’s officers, have been pointed out under another head. 

The 
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Tlie Snprcme finvemniont in India lins declared the ** rank of brigadier-general as 
conferred iiir^rely lor the purpose of qualifying an ofTicer for the command of a division, 
and ofdy eo-e\i.>itent. with the command accordingly commissions of brigadier-general 
have Ix’en “ rccalle<l/’ a proceeding eminently calculated to lower oflicers so deprived 
oflheir rank in the eyes of the Native troops over whom they are principally placed. 
No precedent or example of this, it is believed, can be found in the British service, and 
the abovemenlioned recall of the commissions of brigadier-general is the more hurtful to 
the feelings of some of the Company's oflicers who were made colonels, together with all 
flic other lieutenant-colonels commandant the same day, in June 183.9, as they would have 
been major-generals if the Regulation, which prevented oflicers in the Company’s service 
rising to the rank of colonel regimentally on obtaining the command of a regiment, had 
not existed. 

Inju ry to the service, as well as to the feelings of individuals, have thus arisen from 
the recall of the commissions of brigadier-general, therefore these commissions when once 
conferred should never be recalled, as this proceeding occasions greater evils than if they 
bad never been conferred; but to prevent the inconvenience that would arise from llieir 
retention, as the service is at present connected with the King’s, they should be conferred 
on those olficers only, if there be such, whose higher standing would enable them to retain 
these coininissions without interfering with generat regulations, which include as well 
Jlis Majesty’s service as the armies of the three Presidencies. 

It seems possible to show that considerable advantage might be derived by following 
in India the practice adopted in the Continental armies of Europe, of uniting the deparl- 
inents of adjutant and cpiarterniaster-general ; but unless Ibis practice were also adopted 
in the British service, it might not produce so much benefit in India, as evils would arise 
from rendering the Company’s and the King’s service still more dissimilar than they are at 
present, otherwise such a measure would give greater unity to the duties and operations of 
the stall', and put an end to the inconveniences and jealousies which exist from having the 
two departments separated, us they are present. 

There is a very great deficiency in the numbers of the medical stall’ of the army in India, 
which is constantly felt when even trifling operations are in progress. This important 
department demands a very attentive review and consideration. 

4. What would he the probable elTect of having the whole Indian army under one 
(luvernor and one Commander-in-chief f 

The army of India is spread over the face of an extensive empire, which is composed of 
a variety of climates, countries, and inhahitauts, who difl'er very considerably in their moral 
and physical peculiarities. 

This army is moreover not only divided by space, but has the additional disadvantage of 
being broken up into three distinct portwms, usually termed armies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, directed by separate governments and institutions, ha\ing diflerent regulations, 
customs, feelings and prejudices. 

This separation and these difl'erences must be greatly adverse to that unity and perfect 
combination so requisite for successful military operations, and so absolutely necessary in 
the due accomplishment of extensive plans and movements for defence. 

Each of the divisions or armies of the three Presidencies abuveinentioned, although 
they cover very considerable portions of territory, are generally confined to the limits of 
their respective Ciovernmcnts, and thus revolve in circles which may be considered as 
contracted, when compared with one that would embrace the whole of our empire in 
India. 

The troops composing these armies visit only the same limited number of stations, 
and thus see little that is new to excite a change of ideas, they consequently continue to 
follow the same habits, and acquire and maintain contracted sentiments and provincial 
ideas, and prejudices. They arc, moreover, deprived of iho great advautag'cs of 
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examining a variety of countries, aiul of coining frequently into collision with ilitTerent descrip- 
tions of men, who follow ditferent customs uiui practise diflerent manners. An ohscrvati<»n 
of these occurrences is eminently calculated to expand the mind, and to make both oflicers 
and men better qualified for extended and general service. Indeed, without advantages of 
that kind, an army becomes little more eilicient for distant operations and emergencies than 
a militia would be. 

It is by the separation of the three armies that they are mainly deprived of a great number 
of such advantages, which would add so naturally to their capabilities and ciliciency, and it 
cannot be supposed that anything but absolute necessity would occasion an army to remain 
deprived of them. Not being aware in the present instance of any such necessity, I ven- 
ture to advoc'ate the important measure of amalgamating the whole of the Indian army into 
one body, to be under one Governor and one Commander-in-chief. 

It is obvious that all great changes require a considerable effort, and are attended by a 
certain degree of risk, whilst the benefits may rest only on reasoning, and may not liavo 
been previously seen in conjunction with the particular combinations to he dealt with, and 
this in some respects may be the case in the instance now under discussion; but still groat 
defects are perceptible in our present condition, and it is well to take advantage of an early 
opportunity of correcting them; and even although we might not be able by the solo 
measure of amalgamation, and the consequences arising from if, to ameliorato to the 
utmost possible extent the constitution of onr Indian army, still it seems more than pro- 
bable that we should by this measure amend it to a very great degree, and its adoption ap- 
pears one grand ste|) towards ascertaining whether there he any evils so dec'ply rooted, and 
so irremediable in the constitntiori and composition of this army, as to render it inade- 
quate to the performance of the more extended and must important services which it may 
ere long be required to perform, against a new enemy, and under new circumstances and 
disadvantages. 

So long as the armies remain separate there is a great chance of the benefit of the em- 
pire in generjil being sacrificed to the particular interests of some one of them, particu- 
larly by unnecessary local increases, or by tlio conflicting interf‘sts of individuals of weight 
and consideration, who from the present state of division have opportunities of pushing 
their own views and wishes, or those of the army to which they belong, overlooking the 
general interests of the State. 

It has been urged by some that it would be dangerous to identify the interests of the 
whole of onr Indian army, as at present the dilferent portions of it may ho useful in some 
measure and at some times to balance and control each other ; hut surely this is a narrow 
view of so important a question, and implies that it is not always intended to maintain 
those principles of strict justice, high military discipline, and the due consideration of its 
character and interests, which are the most perfect security for the attachment and loyalty 
of any military body, and without attention to which the existence of an army at all must 
necessarily be looked at with apprehension. 

An authority must bo weak indeed against either domestic discord or a foreign enemy, 
and not guided by sound or correct principles of any kiud, that would so determine to rule 
as to render it advisable for its very existence to adopt the principles of disunion, instead 
of that of perfect unity of interests and honourable feelings, in the government of an army 
constituted for the preservation of a peculiar empire, and which unfortunately has in it other 
elements of discord so abundantly spread abroad. 

It has been said, that the thoughts, habits, customs, and feelings of the Native portion 
of the three establishments are adverse to the extension of the various circles in which 
they now move. This may be true to a certain extent, hut it is ati evil which I firmly 
believe is nut by any moans insuperable, as may be fairly inferred from what has already 
occurred. 

I have in another place noticed the considerable portion of men from Ifindoostan 
Proper, or the North-west Provinces of India, who were enlisted into the Bombay army, 
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Appendix (».), nor iVid ll*cy receive any particular consideration after Laving done so, or occasion any 
continued. alteration in iLe system previously pursued in that army. 

(iH.v~Reply There is good reason to believe that the habits of these Hindoos became much more 
of Maj. 1>. Wilgon, generalized from mixing among the variety of castes of which the regiments of Bombay 
xutli March l»32. composed, than if they had enlisted into regiments of Bengal, the usual resort of men 
of that description, and of the part of India from which they came. The furlough usually 
granted to the men of the Bombay regiments was considerably lengthened to these Hiu- 
doostan men, to enable them, after a reasonable period of service, to revisit their relations 
and homes. 

In any arrangements made for the Indian army, the absolute necessity of granting 
freely and liberally such furloughs should never be overlooked, and the gross strength of 
the army should be calculated so as to admit of them. But when the leave of absence is 
beyond a certain period, to he calculated so as to enable the most distant from their homes 
to he a reasonable time there, exclusive of what is rccpiired for their journey, I see no 
reason why a diminution should not be made to a small extent in the pay of the absentee, to 
serve as a check to the abuse of this indulgence. 

It cannot be supposed that the men ahovomentloncd, who had even a greater affinity to tlio 
army of Bengal than to that of Bombay, in which they were serving, could have any 
ohjection to the services of the Bombay regiments being extended to the circle in which the 
army of Bengal moves. 

From the above it seems probable that regiments of Native troops might be so composed 
as to rc^nder their employment on the western as well as the eastern side of India perfectly 
practicable without creating any great revolution in their minds, provided reasonable periods 
for furlough shoiiid be granted, and such a system of changes and rediefs adopted, as 
would in time bring all considerable portions of the men of which the regiments might he 
composed near to their own countries and provinces. 

I speak less confidently of such troops being employed with the same facility in the south 
as in the cast and west, only because I am little acquainted with the description of men 
composing the Madras army, but 1 have little doubt if the individual regiments of Madras 
were placed in an equally favourable position us those of Bombay were for procuring 
llindoostaii men to mix with their own from time to time, the same general reason- 
ing wouhl apply to ijicni as well as to the Bombay regiments, even although it may 
have been found difficult to induce some considerable numbers of Hindoosfau men re- 
cruited in separate bodies to merge into Madras regiments after having been kept distinct 
for some lime. 

A considerable number of the Bengal regiments have been enlisted avowedly for gene- 
ral service, and little difficulty, I presume, would be found in extending this condition to 
the whole. 

It is proper to mention here, that the batta allowance in the field, of the men of the Bom- 
bay Native infantry, is superior to that of Bengal by one rupee per month, which might he 
oiVered as one cause of the llindoostan men euiering as readily into the Bombay regiments of 
a variety of castes as into the Bengal, where men of the same provinces so greatly pre- 
dominate. But this is only a proof that their services may be commanded to the greatest 
extent, provided due encouragement be held forth. 

Recruiting in the Upper Provinces for the Bombay army was some time ago 
forbidden by the Supreme Governmeut of Bengal, exactly as if service to the State were 
not equally rendered by a man entering either a Bengal or a Bombay regiment indif- 
ferently. 

A stronger proof of the necessity and advantages to be derived from the amalgamation 
of the three armies can hardly bo given than when it can be shown that they are rival 
candidates for the services of any description of men, as in tho above instance, or for 
military supplies of any kind, such as remount horses, &c. &c. Respecting the latter most 
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important article of supply, and on which the efTiciency of an army so much depends, it Appendix (B.)> 
may be observed, that the Government of Madras has thought it necessary to keep an continued, 
oilicer of its commissariat for many years at Bombay to purchase them on its own account, (is 'iUlTeply 

and it is notorious that this oilicer is looked upon by the dealers us a rival in the market to of Maj. D. Wilson, 
the Bombay commissariat. soih MarcU 1832. 

That the measure of joining the three armies would be carried into clfcct with due cau- 
tion, aud abovi; all with the greatest consideration for the implied rights of the oilicers and 
men now in the service, is of course contemplated, and it would doubtless commence by an 
equalization of all pay, allowances, rations, and advantages ; but to obviate all just cause 
of complaint this equalization should be brought about, not by the depression of any one 
part, blit by the elevation of the whole to one level. 

It would be most advisable to consolidate under the denomination of pay alone tho 
pay, gratuity, and half batta, drawn by European officers at present under these separate 
heads. Tlie amount and the equalization of the pay of the men should also he clearly 
stated, as well as the circumstances under which both oflicers and men would ho entitled 
to the addition known under the name of full batta. The rations of the men would require 
to he distinctly specified, the various articles composing it should be enumerated, the stop- 
page to he mad(^ for it, and the particular times and circumstances under which such issues 
would be made should also be specified. 

The present recognised principle, that compensation in money or an issue of provisions 
shall be given to Native troops when the prices of grain amount to a certain maxiiniiin at 
the station at which they may he, seems just and necessary. TMierc is no service in the 
world exposed to greater diilcrenccs in the prices of provisions than the Indian, and this 
will ho readily understood when the enormous extent of the empire and its vast variety of 
climate, soil, &c. is recollected, and it is only by a minute attention on the part of the local 
Government to such considerations, that the army can be preserved from much suffering 
and consequent discontent. 

Where the armies under one head, the depots for stores might be so arranged as to have 
the supplies sent to them from the nearest arsenal on the sea-coast, or elsewhere, which 
would occasiou a most material reduction of expenditure. There would then, I presume, 
be no such anomalies as stores for the use of the troops at J aulna in Bcrah, being con- 
veyed all the way overland from Madras, with Bombay at less than half the distance ; or 
stores sent from Fort William in Bengal, to Mhow in Malwah, with Bombay at less than 
one-third the distance. 


Under the present stale of division it would be extremely diflicult to combine any system 
of defence for our western and northern frontiers ; thero would he difliculties in arranging 
military stations in due connexion and combination ; the line of defence would in a manner 
be cut ill two ; there would be a ditlerence in the description, and feelings and prejudicci* 
of the troops composing the army on tho frontiers ; there would be a difference in and 
clashing of, authorities and interests ; thero would he little subordination and comhinatiou 
among the slafi'; information would circulate slowly; and there could not ho that 
perfect unity of plans and exeention so absolutely necessary under circumstances of 
difiiculty. 

The artillery and the ordnance would be under different beads, which inevitably occasions 
variations in conducting these departments, sufficient to embarrass military operations, 
although one general system may have been laid down in orders for the whole. 

The general commissariat would be differently composed, and make its supplies under 
different systems, and customs, and contracts in the Provisions, the Cattle, and the 
Ordnance departments. 

Money and stores would be supplied and expended under different offices of control. 

There would be a general hesitation in the whole to supply the wants of different 
portions, lest in time of need the part granting aid might not receive the same considera- 
tion when in difficulty itself. It is not sufficient to say that this is wrong, and would not 
be the case if there were proper feelings for the general good of the service ; because, 
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under ccrfain cirrumsfanccs, to people in aathority, who feel greatly their own individual 
respori'^ildfity, this selfish denial would be considered a virtue, for it might be construed and 
put forth as showing a great regard for the interests, comforts, and efficiency of those 
immcdiatoly under them. 

At present there is no general staff nor any depository of military information of the 
resources of tho whole of India and the neighbouring countries. There is a King’s 
general staff, there is a Bengal, Madras, and Bombay general staff, but there is no general 
staff for the service of all India. There is a Surveyor-general’s department, it is true, for 
India, where geographical, and in some cases topographical information is accumulated, 
but there is no general depot for information respecting military resources and capabilities 
and general statistics. There is much intelligence and information in the various 
departments of the staff, and many authentic and well-executed memoirs on .the above 
subjects have been drawn up and are still in existence, but they are not in one place that they 
may be examined and collated, and the best information extracted and compressed from them. 

The formation of a general staff for all India is therefore most necessary, and surely its 
composition ought not to he confined to any particular portion of the service, to King’s, 
Bengal, Madras, or Bombay officers. 

Had tlio uniiies been ainalgamuted, or even bad there been a general staff for the whole 
of India, and the orders been conveyed through it, no (|ucstion could ever have arisen to 
cause so much embarrassment as that has done, whether the Murr)iiis of Hastings or Sir 
Thomas llislop were Commander-in-chief during the campaign against the Pindarrees. 

If such c|ucstions, difficult to be decided by the first authorities of the State arise out of 
the disunion of the various portions of our Indian army in times of peace, and much thought 
and consideration is found necessary to define the limits of different Indian military autho- 
rities, we surely should not bo slow in believing that numerous and still more important 
and delicate questions and differences might arise, under circumstances far less favourable ; 
and when any conllict of authorities might occasion an irreparable injury to an empire, 
which might be exposed at the same time to the vigorous efforts of a powerful and intelli- 
gent enemy. 

It does not seem probable that any great difficulty would arise in adjusting the list of 
general and field officers of the three Presidencies. A reasonable consideration would 
doubtless be shown, where the good of the service would permit, to the wishes of the pre- 
sent field officers in allowing them to continue their services, if they wished it, in the 
regiments they have long been associated with ; the Government would also take into its 
favourable consideration any particular cases in which officers near the top of the list of 
lieutenant-colonels or majors of the different establishments might have their promotion 
delayed by the amalgamation, and suffer disappointment and injury by the operation of a 
general system. 

The amalgamation of the three armies/ besides the advantages ahovemenlioned, would 
certainly bring along with it a very considerable reduction of expenditure. 

The certainty of this will be perceived when it is recollected that each establishment has 
at present a complete General Staff, an Ordnance, a Commissariat, and an Audit depart- 
ment, Medical Board, &c. &c. 

After the junction stores would be supplied from the nearest arsenals, by which a consi- 
derable sum would be saved in their conveyance from one part of India to another. 

One uniform system likely to establish greater order and control would be introduced, 
and the expenditure would thus bo more easily brought under the notice of the officers of 
cuulrol in India and the home authorities. 

Field establishments and depots of stores and provisions being more general might be 
loss numerous when one system would be pursued, and one military authority would 
direct throughout the whole of the empire in India. 

5. The 
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5. Theeflect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, in respect fo 
e/Tiriciicy, good spirit, and economy, and the probable lonseqiicmces of bringing the 
'whole directly under the authority of Ministers and establiithnrACiits of the Crown. 

The separation of the Company’s army, on its present footing, from the King’s, seems 
to operate to the disadvantage of the former, ami to cause it (o he viewed by some who 
know little of its real composition as uii inferior service. Such an idea being in any way 
received, has a tendency to wound the high and honout‘al>Ie self-consideration, and the 
pride of military distinction, so eminently useful in elevating and sustaining the character 
of an army. 

The authority of the Crown and Ilis Majesty’s Ministers will doubtless be looked up to 
as above ail others, and they shed a superior degree of lustre on their servants. A strong 
feeling is created and sustained by tliis lustre, as, to all who serve, the position of those 
to whom they are immediately subordinate, is a matter of much inoinent, and frerpiently 
of honest pride ; for their position in the minds of other men is inneh innnenced l»y it. 
Military men arc particularly acute in their feelings in this respect : they deal in siibtio 
distinctions and nice points of honourable discrimination. There is, uiiilcr these circiiiu- 
stances, a considerable power in the King’s name. The de.signatiou of “ King’s’’ is there- 
fore of coiisc(|ucncc, and gives strength to those who bear it. 

Rut ]Iis Majesty is also the fountain of honour, and his immediate servants are likely 
to have a preference in Ids mind, since they are frcqiienfly known to, and hcforcs him ; 
or they may expect the same preference in the minds of those who have constant access 
to him as advisers. 

The relative rank of a Company’s oflicer is conceded under a linrniliating exception, 
as Ids corresponding cominissiun runs, that he is to hold the rank of an ollicer in (ho 
King’s army in the East- Indies only.” lie is also far distant from the fountain of honour- 
able distinctions and military rewards. 

These are strong marks of difference in the position of a King’s and a Company’s olTicor, 
and the latter cannot hope they will he overlooked, and that they will not iidluerico the ideas 
and conduct of others towards him, although he may, with perfect justice, feel that there 
are no real grounds whatever for considering Idrn, in any way or manner whatsoever, 
inferior. 

A Company’s olTiccr has little high and confident support for his honourable ambition, 
lie remains, comparatively speaking, unknown and little distinguished in a foreign land, and 
at a vast distance from Europe, that all-interesting scene of glory and fame to a King’s 
officer. He has little scope for testifying peculiar devotion to his country, and his oppor- 
tunities of performing services worthy of great commendufion are few, and little appreciat- 
ed ill Europe, even by his own countrymen. The Indian officer has little more to excite 
and gratify his highest feelings, during his distant service, liut the conviction of having done 
his duty — a source, doubtless, of infinite comfort and quiet gratification. But military men 
require a somewhat more powerful stimulus to carry them on to the performance of duties 
that demand the most perfect zeal, and an utter disregard for all selfish feelings. It is a 
positive impulse which is required, and that can rarely he strong in ono who is left under tho 
chilling influence of a questionable position, and, moreover, is little indulged with any 
lasting distinctions of hononrahlo consideration in rank and title. 

Officers who labour under such manifest disadvantages have their best feelings severely 
taxed. They find themselves engaged in a perpetual struggle to maintain their equality 
with King’s officers, instead of being rcradily and freely admitted into it; and is there 
not great danger that a portion of their good spirit and temper may be expended in 
such a contest i 

To make a service so situated perfectly efficient, and capable of rendering the utmost 
advantage to the Slate, no unnecessary exclusive spirit should be shown towards it ; and 
surelv it is but reasonable to expect that officers who alike serve their country should 
have no humiliating distinctions drawn between them. At the same time, it would be only 
justice that tho fair claims' of the King’s service should in no way be overlooked whilst 
they are in India. 


ArpFsrux (B.), 
i'tnitinucd. 

(18 Kopiy 

of Mn|. n. Wilsoii, 
20th March 1832. 
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AppRNnix (B.), There is another circumstance also most hurtful to the feelings and interests of the 
continued. Company's officers ; and that is, the Company’s armies of the three Presidencies being 

(i«.)-^p'y always under Cominanders-in-cUief of another service, who frequently far from having 
of Maj. D. Wiigon, any sympathy or numerous associations with them, are utter strangers, and have few or 
29th March 18S2. no relations or friends in this foreign service, of which they have not only become tho 
head, but arc moreover tho official guardians of its rights, and feelings, and honour. 

By the Regulations of 1705-96, officers of the Company’s service are deemed equally 
eligible to hold the situation of Commander-in-chief as King’s officers ; but thirty-six 
years have passed away without any one of the Company’s officers having been nominated to 
that honour at any of the three Presidencies, although certainly many of them must have 
been equally well qualilicd for such a situation as any officer of His Majesty’s service. 

ft is hardly to be supposed lhat Commanders-in-chief, as at present appointed, can at 
once divest themselves of all feeling of partiality for their own service, with which their 
connexions have been intimate and numerous for a long period of years, and in which 
they may have reaped an abundant harvest of honours and distinctions, or, at all events, 
have attained a very high rank, soothed by success, and reposing with confidence on 
royal favour and support. 

Not only are the armies thus commanded by officers of another service, but, as a Com- 
mander-in-chief usually curries out his own personal staff from England with him, he is 
consc(|Ucntly surrounded, particularly at first, by persons likely to bo of the same way of 
thinking and feeling as himself; and his most confidential staff officer, his military secretary, 
is almost invariably u King’s officer. 

It is frc(|uently observed that Ihoso Commanders-in-chief who remain longest in India 
have the fewest prejudices against the Company’s service ; time and frequent intercourse 
mellows and subdues them, and they better appreciate what is good in it after a long and 
careful examination ; but it is most unfortunate for tho Company’s service that they seldom 
remain above a few years, after which they return home, carrying with them what is impro- 
perly and unjustly called the weight of experience to confirm their prejudices, whilst in 
reality they have not had sufficient time to form a correct judgment under their previous 
misconceptions. But indeed, if the officers of the Company’s service were in any degree 
whatsoever inferior, fur want either of due instruction or a proper and necessary cultivation 
of their military feelings, it could only be considered their misfortune, and the blame would be 
justly attached to the King’s officers, who have constantly held the supreme command over them. 

The numerous changes of Commanders-in-chicf also occasion another evil ; and that is, 
the perpetual change of systems, arising out of no commander remaining sufficiently long 
to coiidulidate any particular one of his own. There is on this account constant variatiun 
of general principles, and no gradual anielioratiou of systeni as in the King’s service, where 
the regulations and institutions remain, comparatively speaking, little altered by the change 
of tho uflicer placed iu charge of the army, fur the purpose of conveying to it the commands 
of His Majesty. 

Great evils have been shown to arise to the service in India in its present position and 
relation with the King’s, and it seems absolutely necessary that the most prominent of them 
should be remedied, otherwise the national interests may be injured. Some of the most 
prominent of these evils might be overcome by extending the corresponding commission of 
the Company’s officers, which, as before explained, would not imply any right to employment 
where troops of the Indian army might not be. 

By permitting officers of the Indian army to rise to the highest rank of general officers, 
by nominating them occasionally as Commanders-in-chief of tho armies in India, and by 
permitting them to attain the rank of colonel regimentally in their own service. If the late 
brevet of colonel were not to be issued, the lieutenant-colonels in the King’s service would 
be on the same footing as the lieutenant-colonels in the Company’s, who may bo superceded 
by an officer anticipating the general brevet in this rank ; nor would either bo more injured 
than they are by officers nominated as aides-de-camp to the King, or by colonels who may 
rise regimentally in thu royal engineers and artillery to that rank. 


But 
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Blit if it bo not intended, on the present occasion, to go the entire length of placing and 
maintaining the service in India on a footing of perfect equality and consideration with that 
of the King, and to make an end of the recurring changes in their relations, then the neces- 
sity of the case seems to point out that the whole should he placed directly under the autho- 
rity of Ministers and establishments of the Crown, that an equal degree of favour and pro- 
tection may be extended to all. 

Under another head, it has been suggested that many advantages would be derived from 
amalgamating the whole of the Indian army into one body; and it is conceived that this 
would take place in either case above contemplated. 

If it should be determined to transfer the Company’s army to the King's, exchanges to 
a certain extent, that is, under the rank of field oflicer, might be permitted between the' 
European and the Indian army, and provided the person passing into the last had been two 
years in India. 

This would in a great measure identify the two services of Europe and India, which is a 
most important point. It would, moreover, serve to maintain the same military system in 
both. It would secure to the Indian service the ready introduction of improvements in the 
military art, as practised in their most minute details in Europe. Whilst the permission to 
exchange would open a new field to the oflicers of the army of Europe, with many advan- 
tages ; it would remove from the mind of the Indian ofiicer the painful feeling, that he must 
spend all the better years of his life at a distance from his native country, with the honourable 
career of the service of Europe utterly closed against him. 

OfiTicers making exchanges into the Indian army from the European should bo permitted 
with regard to retirement and pension, to count their former services to the State in tlic pro- 
portion of one and a-half year's service in Europe and one year's service in the West-ludies 
to one year’s service in the East Indies. The otTieer exchanging from the Indian army 
should be entitled to sell his commission when retiring from the King's service. 

Even although the two services should be placed under one authority, both justice and 
expediency demand that the Indian army should have secured to it inviolably a certain and 
fair portion of the commands and staff appointments ; and it is only because this has hitherto 
been done that it has in any way been able to maintain its ground ; but if all the above- 
mentioned dilferenccs were abolished, the same necessity for the exclusion of King’s ofilcers 
from many of the staff situations would not exist. Until then, however, this exclusion is 
absolutely of vital importance to the Indian army. 

The following reasons may be offered for a large portion of the commands and staff 
appointments remaining with the Indian army under any circumstances : 

1st. The Indian army being nninericaliy so much greater than the European in India. 

2d. The very great probability of Governors and Commandcrs-in-chief having had littio 
or no previous connexion with the Indian service, and being consequently more disposed 
to advance the European. 

dd. The general qualification in the Native languages being superior in the Indian to the 
European army. 

4th. The great sacrifice consequent on entering at an early period of life a service in a 
foreign country, where men are deprived of the society of their family and relations. 

5th. The deleterious climate of India, which, besides the general bad eficct it produces 
on the constitution, involves the difficulty and great expense of a visit to Europe for the 
recovery of health, and the necessity of returning with the like. 

6th. The great expense consequent to the frequent necessity of sending the families of 
officers to Europe for their health, and their children for education. 

If difficulty should be found in adjusting the rights, advantages, and rank of the corps of 
engineers and artillery of the European and Indian armies, the ufliccrs now in the Indian 
might be permitted to remain part, and to retain the promotion in their own corps as at 
present, but all vacancies at the bottom should be filled by oflicers of the corps of Europe, 
which would in time produce the effect of making the services one in each branch. 

The 
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Thn Company’s army being composed of both European and Native troops, it may be ne- 
cessary to iHitice here specifically each description of them, as connected with the question 
of the separation of the Company’s from the King’s army, and to observe that what has been 
saifl above applies to the whole, and not to any particular parts of it. 

Any separation of the European troops of the Company from the Native, and placing the 
former under llis Majesty’s Ministers and the establishments of tlie Crown, whilst the latter 
might be retained under the Company, would have a direct tendency to deteriorate the lat- 
ter, for the European uflicers, looked to as the primum mohih of the Native troops, even by 
themselves, would feel it as a deep wound from rendering the breach between the two 
descriptions of servants of the same country still witler than it is at present ; and these feel- 
ings would certainly descend from the oflicers to the men, who are no inattentive observers 
of wbat befals their European oflicers, their leaders, their acknowledged superiors in intel- 
lect as well as station. 


There does not seem to be any grounds whatsoever to conclude that the Native troops 
would have the smallest objections to transfer their allegiance to His Majesty’s Government, 
and to serve it with the same loyalty, cheerfulness, and devotion which they have done to 
the Company’s. 

f>. Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests, connected with the 
army, might he expected from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India, 
or ill any of our Eastern colonies. 

T’lie interests of a body of British colonists in India would be much more* identified with 
the British Goveriiineiit than those of any others of our subjects, consequently the talents, 
iiitcUigeiice, and means <if the colonists would be exerted most effectually to uphold the civil 
and military powers of the Slate, and to enable it to overcome both domestic and foreign 
disturbers of the peace. 

The colonists who would proceed to India would in all probability be men of some edu- 
ratioii, and possessed of, or able to command a considerable amount of, capital, from which 
circnm.stances it seems certain that they would soon acquire an influence over the people 
inferior to them in these respects, and amongst whom they would settle. The colonists for 
their own sakes would naturally endeavour to introduce a more extended and better educa- 
tion, which would occasion a greater dilfusioii of intelligence, more industrious habits, and 
a greater degree of honesty than at present exists among the lower orders in India. 

The artisans would thus acquire a superior degree of proficiency, and the manufactures 
would be greatly improved. 

All descriptions of military stores might then be manufactured and readily supplied when 
occasion may require, instead of remaining for years iu the arsenals, as at present they must 
do, from the necessity of having a large stock on hand. 

As artificers increase in goodness', they might be diminished in numbers, and the wages 
of heads and superintendents lieconie less. There would he more qualification at a cheaper 
rate, and the lowest servants of the departments in the military branch of the service would 
be thus made more eHicient. 

There would from colonization be a greater number* and a better description of contractors 
for public works and supplies, who would be individuals of greater energy and more active 
habits than they arc at present. 

There cannot be a doubt that a militia composed of colonists, or one of which colonists 
formed an iiifhicntiul part, would be a material addition to the military strength of our 
Government in India, and in the event of an invasion, the confidence and point of union and 
ainalgatiiation their attachment would afford, would be most useful. 

In lime tbeir descendants might be looked to as the most eligible description of recruits 
for a national army in India. 

(Signed) WILSON, Major, 

7tli Regiment, Bombay Infantry. 
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(W.)— reply of Colonel STANNUS, c. n., dated Benfield Lodge,. Brack well, 

20lh February 1832. 

Sir, 

I NOW do myself the honour to offer a few remarks, which I trust will he found in some 
slight degree elucidatory of the cnieries referretl to me in your letter of the 25fh January. 
1 feel conscious, however, of my inability to throw much light on the various subjects therein 
adverted to, and must beg, moreover, to confine my observations to the Bombay army, 
having no further knowledge of the military force under the other Presidencies than may bo 
collected from public documents accessible to all. 

2. At the period when I entered the service of the Kast-Tndia Company, thirty- one years 
ago, the Bombay army consisted of the following corps : viz. one European regiment, eight 
Native infantry regiments of two battalions each, a Native marine battalion, available for 
general service, with a battalion of artillery and corps of engineers amounting in tlie whole 
to 18,000 mcm and upwards. The establishment thus possessed a respectable numerical 
force when compared with its limited extent of territory, which was then confined to the 
provinces of Malabar and Canara, the islands of Bombay and Selsette, and, I beliove, 
a small district in the neighbourhood of Surat. Since the year 1803, repeated augmentations 
have been made to the army, which at present consists of a brigade of horse and two 
battalions of foot artillery, three regiments of Native cavalry and ono European, and twenty- 
six regiments of Native infantry of one battalion each ; hut the compleincut of Native corps 
is at present so much reduced, and the actual strength of the army so little increased, 
that there can be hut a very small body of troops disposable for emergencies, after making 
a reasonable allowance for the garrisons and outposts throughout the establishment. The 
following appears to be the present distribution of the army. In the Deccan, that is to say, 
in the Poona, Sattarah, Sholapore, and Ahmcdnuggiir districts, are stationed one regiment 
of cavalry and five of infantry. These troops are scattered over a wide tract of country, 
and there is consequently not more than a single regiment at any one station, with th(3 
exception of Poona, where a small force is collected, consisting of two Native battalions, 
in addition to a regiment of dragoons and ono of infantry of If is Majesty’s troops, in 
(ju>serat iherp an; one cavalry, one European and five Native infantry regiments, three of 
which latter corps are stationed at Buroda und one at Ahmcdabad, the remainder being 
cantoned at Deesa, a station on the north-west frontier. Four Native infantry regiments 
are stationed in the 8outhcrii Muhratla districts, of which two arc at Kiilladgee, oiio 
cavalry and three infantry regiments in Katlywar, three infantry regiments in Candeish, two 
in the Coiican, two in Boinbay garrison, and one in Ciitch, complete the number of regular 
regiments composing the Boinbay army. 

The organization of Iheso troops is modelled on that of the British army, each regi- 
ment being divided into companies, with a complement of European and Native coni- 
missioiied and non-commissioned ollicers and regimental stall’. Tho only peculiarity in 
the constitution of Native regiments is, that of Native commissioned officers, under the 
designation of subadars and jemadars, who rank below all European officers, and aro 
selected from those havildars or serjeants considered best qualified for promotion. This 
class of men possess hut little influence in their corps, tho men being taught to look for 
promotion exclusively to their European officers ; the rank, however, is useful, as holding 
forth the strongest inducement for good behaviour throughout llio inferior gradations, 
but as further incentive ceases on attaining the rank of jemadar, it is found that few 
Native officers long retain the active and zealous qualities that contributed to their ad- 
vancement. 

3. The cmploynieDt and designation of the general staff are similar to that of the British 
army, nor does the system of conducting the departments of the? adjutant or quarter- 
master-general appear to require any alteration whatever. With regard to the Com- 
missariat department, I can only vouch for its efficiency, of which 1 have had most con- 
vincing proofs on field service, hut of its economical merits, or. tho manner in which its 
details are conducted, I am unable to speak from personal experience; on these points, 

however, 
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however, fliere can be no difliculty in obtaining the fullest information, as there are many 
oflficors of that department now in England, particularly Lieutenant-colonel Bellasis, late 
Commissary-general at Bombay, and Colonel Hull, formerly Deputy Commissary-general 
to the Deccan division of the army. The Ordnance and Store department is eKceedingly 
well supplied and conducted, but as I can only judge from ellects, there may possibly be 
reforms required in the interior management of this as well as other departments. 

4. From the distribution of the army already noticed, it would appear that there are 
few concentrated bodies of troops on the Bombay establishment ; the change of onr political 
relations with ditferent Native powers having released us from the obligation of maintaining 
large detachments in constant readiness for service. There would seem to be no immediate 
cause of apprehension from any of the independent States on the western side of India, 
nor any probability of a combination against our interests among the Native powers ; but 
as it is admitted that fear is our best security against aggression, it may he matter of 
consideration whether the army has not already been reduced to too low a scale of numerical 
strength consistently with the safety of our Indian empire. 

5. 1 have already touched on the ofliciency of the army, which, as far as I can judge, 
is complete in everything but numbers ; with respect to the economy with which it is 
provided, I am quite incompetent to offer any opinion. The Bombay troops have always 
been distinguished for loyalty and subordination, even during periods when disaffection 
pervaded the army of the neighbouring Presidency. The number of European officers 
is unquestionably too limited, as it is well known that on them depends the confidence 
and military spirit which elevates our Native soldiery so far above those in the service of 
the Native powers. For this reason, great caution ought to be observed in employing 
them out of their own line of duty, and perhaps it might be found advisable to have 
separate establishments for the Commissariat, Barrack, and other branches connected with 
the Military department, instead of filling them up, as at present, from the effective 
strength of the army. 

6. I am not in possession of sufficient data to form a correct judgment respecting the 
change atiuded to in the fifth paragraph of your letter. I can only testify, as far as my 
experience goes, that the present system works well ; that (lie discipline and efficiency of 
the army have been successfully upheld ; and that the best spirit has always existed among 
the troops. I cannot doubt that similar results would continue to be experienced were the 
whole army brought directly under the authority of Ministers, but unless it were unquestion- 
able that those essential objects could be equally well maintained under the economical 
arrangements consequent on the proposed change of system, it would perhaps be safe to 
leave the military administration in the hands of those authorities under whom it has been 
brought to its present flourishing condition. The efiect of consolidating the Indian army 
with the King’s would, in my opinion, prove highly prejudicial to the public interests. It 
would for instance, be most injurious to the discipline of Native regiments, if officers were 
transferred to them from the British army, as such persons being entirely ignorant of the 
language, customs, and prejudices of the men under their command, the whole of the 
interior detail and economy would consequently devolve on the Native officers. The public 
staff would labour under the same disadvantages if similarly appointed, and the inevitable 
result would be the gradual but complete disorganization of the army. In the event, there- 
fore of its being placed under the authority of the Crown, an essential change should be 
made in the mode of officering it ; cadets for the artillery and engineers might be educated 
at the military seminaries, and those for the infantry appointed by Ministers, under the same 
regulations as at present, but the system of regimental rise by seniority ought never to be 
interfered with. 

7. It would require a perfect knowledge of the mode of recruiting the Company’s 
European troops, of the rate of freight, and the relative expense of pensions and educa- 
tion of cadets, to enable me to oiler any decided opinion on the queries contained in the 
6th paragraph of your communication. With regard to the necessary establishments in 

India 
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India, the Governments there have lately directed so much of their attention to economical 
reforms, that it may safely he inferred that the expense of all departments has been reduced 
to the lowest pos.siljle scale. At ail events, the power as well as the inclination to retrench 
exists to the fullest extent under the present system; and it is by no means obvious that any 
beneficial change is likely to result from a transfer of authority. The retiring pensions of 
both oflicers and men are fixed on a scale of liberality, but not more so than justice demaads, 
or circiinistunces render necessary. 

8. The only way in which colonization would probably affect the public interests con- 
nected with the army would be in affording greater facilities for recruiting European 
regiments, and of obtaining a better description of men for the Commissariat, Store, and 
other departments than are at present procurable from the ranks. The danger resulting 
from such a measure, in enabling Xative powers to attack Europeans to their service with 
greater ease than at present, is more of a political than a military question. 

f). At the first view it appears reasonable to suppose, that by placing the whole army 
under one Commander-in-chief, the result must prove beneficial in ensuring combination 
and uniformity of discipline throughout the service; hut if these advantages are found 
to exist at prescut, would it not be imprudent to risk the manifold inconveniences arising 
from the delay wliich the great distance of head-quarters would occasion both to indivi- 
duals and the public i Local peculiarities and prejudices, loo, require particular ma- 
nageiiient, which must be best understood on the spot; and it would probably be found 
that the same llcgulations would be inapplicable to all the different descriptions of troops 
under the three Presidencies. In point of fact, the Supremo Government is already vested 
with controlling power in all cases of importance or emergency ; and no inconvenience, 
as far as 1 have heard, has ever been felt from a want of zealous co-operalion in the 
subordinate Governments, where troops of different Presidencies have been required for 
combined operations. 

10. I regret that, being altogether ignorant of the arrangements whereby the present 
system of Government control is fixed by Parliamentary enactment, or in what manner the 
system itself operates upon the Indian army, I feel quite incompetent to offer any opinion 
on the query -contained in the 9th paragraph of your letter. 

I have, 8ic. 

(Signed) E. G. STANNUS, Colonel, 

llombay Army. 


(20.)— REPLY of Colonel MAYNE, C. B., dated Edinburgh, 5th March 1832. 

Sir, 

I HAVE been honoured with your letter of the 2d ultimo, intimating the probability of my 
being required as a witness before the East-Iudia Committee, and calling on me for such in- 
formation as I may be able to afford on different points stated in your letter. 

The period that has elapsed since I left India, and the absence of all oflicial documents, 
must necessarily render any observations that I may have to offer very limited. 

On the first, second, and third points of yoiir letter, correct information can be obtained 
only from oflicial papers ; 1 bog therefore respectfully to refer to Iho Military Returns from 
the different Presidencies, to be found in the India House. 

4. 1st. " Eflicicncy.” Past experience has proved the efliciency of the Indian army in 
all its branches ; but to render this efliciency more perfect, it is very desirable (nay, abso- 
lutely necessary, if employed against an European enemy), that the establishment of Euro- 
pean officers present with Native corps, should be kept more complete than has been the 
case of late years. How this is to be cflected in the most economical and least objection- 
able manner becomes a matter of consideration. 1 would suggest^ that on an officer being 

appointed 
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appointed to tJie permanent general staff, a promotion should bo made in his room, he being 
borne upon the Returns of the regiment as supernumerary ; this would in some degree 
remedy the existing evil. 

2d. ** Economy.” I am of opinion that this has already been carried to the utmost limit 
consistent with efficiency. 

3d. ** Disposition and spirit of officers and men.” Everything that can possibly be 
desired or expected, and will 1 doubt not continue so while their interests are properly 
cared for. 

Note.” The employment of military men in civil situations (political excepted), I con- 
sider injudicious, and unfair to both civil and military services. In the latter, a feeling of 
discontent is very naturally created at seeing officers, who have passed the early part of 
their service in the enjoyment of lucrative civil situations, on attaining high rank brought 
into military command, to the prejudice of those who have gone through the whole fug of 
the military service. 

Of the suitableness of the several establishments ‘for the purposes for which they have 
or are likely to he needed ; the fitness of the rules redative to numbers, pay, qualifications, 
enlistment, and furlough.” 

I am of opinion that the present rules are as perfect as well can be, and that no advantage 
whatever is likely to accrue from any change. 

Retirement.” It is highly desirable that means should ho adopted to enable officers 
to retire from the service at an earlier period than they luive hitherto been able to do, that 
some prospect of promotion may he held out to the junior hranchos, which at present is 
very <liscouraging. Notwithstanding the great aiignientatioii of the army within the last 
twenty-five years, which cannot occur again, we have captains of twonty-livc years* ser- 
vice, who stand only third in their regiments ; from this it is reasonable to infer, that wo 
shall hereafter have olTioers of Iwenfy-live years’ standing, who liave not attaiivn] the rank 
of <;aptain. UiidiT such circiirristanccs what may he expected of the field officers ? they 
will bo men incapable, from infirmity, of that e.xertioti so essential to the well-being of the 
army. 

** The proportion of European and Native corps.” While confined to operations 
against a Native enemy, I should consider the present proportion of one in six or seven 
sufficient, but against an European enemy the proportion ought not to be less than one in 
three. 

5. The eflTect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, and the 
probable conscciuence of bringing the whole under the aiilhority of the Ministers of the 
Crown.” 

I have already observed on the efficiency, good spirit, and economy of the army. 

On the effect of bringing the whole under the Ministers of the Crown, it is impossible 
to offer an opinion, unless the manner in which it would bo effected is known. If the army 
is kept perfectly distinct, as tho King’;s Indian army, and the present constitution and 
organization be strictly pre.servod, the objections may be few, alllioiigli I can see no reason 
to anticipate any beneficial results from tiie change ; but if it is intended to incorporate the 
two armies, and to allow indiscriminate transfer from the one to the other, there are, in my 
opinion, insurmountable objections to the measure. 

6. As all military establishments have already been reduced to the lowest scale, and 
every department conducted with tho most rigid economy, 1 sec no grounds to assume that 
any, the smallest saving, can ensue were the Company’s army brought under the Ministers of 
the Crown. 

On the appointment of cadets I shall offer no opinion ; but as to their education, 1 think 
it would be highly beneficial to themselves and the service, were all cadets, after attaining 
the age of sixteen, obliged to pass one year at Addiscombe, or some similar military insti- 
tution. 
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tutioD, and on arrival in India they should bo attached for another year to Native reg^i- 
nients at a larg^e military station, to give them opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
their duty. At present many arrive in India mere children, and are immediately sent oil* 
to join their regiments, which are frequently so much detached, that not above the strength 
of two companies remain at head-quarters ; such being the case, how is it possible for them 
to become eilicient oflicers ! 

7. I cannot see how any advantage to the public interests, connected with the army, 
should be expected from encouraging the settlement of Europeans in India. A general 
colonization would endanger the safety of the empire. Our strength is in the high opinion 
the Natives entertain of the European character; weaken that high opinion, and you under- 
mine the foiiiidution of our power. 

8. The probable etfcct of having the whole Indian army under one Governor and ono 
Cnmmander-in-chief would be, discontent in the armies of Madras and Rombay. It is 
but natural to infer that the Governor and Commander-in-chief, in the exerciso of their 
patronage, would select olficcrs of the Reiig«d Presideneyf with whom they might bo 
personally acipmintcd, in preference to those of the other Presidencies, who were strangers ; 
the effect on the minds of those who would consider themselves neglected hy this preference 
is obvious. 

!). How far any change in the existing system of government may he productive of good 
or evil in its inlliience on the army is doiihtfiil, certainly inexpedient, as under the present 
system it has been found very eilicient, and is already conducted with the greatest possible 
economy. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN MAYNE, Colonel, 

Bombay Army. 


(21.) — REPLY of Captain PAGE, dated East Sheen, 12lh March 1832. 

Sir, 

I IIAVK tlie honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th ultimo, convey- 
ing an intimation that it is the intention of the Commissioners for the Aifairs of India to 
propose my being examined by the Committee of the House of Commons on the subject of 
the military force of the East-liulia Company, and at the same time requesting my opinions 
on various points connected llierowith : and in reply I beg to stale, that as I could nut enter 
fully into some branches of your inquiry, without the possession of several documents, 
which it would require great time and labour to elucidate, I have confined myself to such 
explanations as will, I trust, enable you to pursue any further inquiries wliicli it may bo 
thought requisite to make with more particular bearing on those subjects that have coino 
more immediately under my own observation during the courso of my employment on the 
staff in India and this country. 

1. The former strength of a regiment of Native infantry on the Peace establishment was 
700 men; it is now reduced to 480; the first reduction made being 100 men, and the 
second, two companies from each regiment. The first, if made gradually, hy means of 
death, pensions, and desertion, might have been rendered prudent by the present stale of 
Indian aifairs ; but the second, of two companies, including European officers, is in my 
opinion a measure fraught with danger to tbo British interests in India, as, in the first 
place, the commanding officer, after the deductions are made for the sick, and the men on 
duty and detachment, will hardly have the means, with the remnant left at head-quarters, 
of preserving his corps in an efficient state of discipline ; and in the second, it is likely to 
involve the Company in a most expensive warfare, not only by the invitation given to the 
Native powers to attack, but by the very injudicious mode of furnishing them with a largo 

body 
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body of disciplined troops for the purpose, whose intimucy with their own may be the 
means of seducing many from their allegiance, by representing how little faith could be 
placed on engagements of the Company, when it suited their convenience to break them. 
Tlie same remarks apply to the cavalry. 

2. In the staff many reductions might be made with good effect. 

8. 'J'lie distribution of the force under each Presidency is generally made according to 
circumstances. Slight bodies or detachments being placed in garrisons or stations in the 
heart of the Company’s territories, whilst a force, consisting of the several branches, artil- 
lery, cavalry, and European and Native infantry, competent to take the Held on any 
emergency, should be cantoned on the frontiers. The subsidiary force at Poonah, which, 
by the treaty with the Peishwa, was stipulated to be kept up on the full field establishment 
was so crippled by the reductions made in 1808-7, that when he required it to act against 
a rebel in 1807-8, it vvas found unable to move, and the delay in completing its equipment 
from Roinbay occasioned a warfare, that might have been terminated in a few days, to be 
prolonged for nearly two years. 

4. 1st. The force in India, upon the present reduced scale, 1 consider to bo decidedly 
inefficient. 

2d. The economy that has been practised is in many instances injudicious, and forms a 
complete contrast to the extravagance exercised in others. 

3d- The spirit of the officers in India, both in Ills Majesty’s and the Company’s service, 
is bad. The King’s officers aflect a superiority, which the Company’s are by no means 
willing to acknowledge, and, moreover, consider themselves aggrieved by not participating 
in many staff appointments, which they are disqualified from holding by their unacquaint- 
ance with the language and prejudices of the Natives. The Company’s officers, on the 
other hand, though they affect to deny this assumption of superiority on the part of the 
King’s officers, cannot disguise from themselves that they hold their principal commission 
from a body of men they do not respect, and of whom they generally speak in the most 
contemptuous language. The attachment of the Natives has hitherto been secured by the 
permanence of the service, and the provision made for the wounded and the veteran. If 
discharged, by the introduction of a new principle of economy, 1 think an important change 
will also take place in their feelings. 

The constitution of India being decidedly military, the degree of every title of honour 
conferred by the Emperor being ascertained by the number of troops which it empowers its 
possessor to command, those Natives who have not yet acquired European ideas naturally 
consider military men as the only nobles, and as such are disposed to yield a more cheerful 
obedience than they would to civiliaos. It is no doubt in accordance with those feelings, 
that, witli very few exceptions, officers have been selected 1o fill political situations of the 
highest importance in the country, and their services have not been less eminent in the 
revenue branch. In short, there are few situations in which military men may not be 
employed with efficiency and economy. 

In regard to the rules and regulatioiis of tho service, I am of opinion that the whole 
require revision. On the subject of the European officers and Native troops, and particu- 
larly of the principle on which those regiments should be formed, 1 beg to call the attention 
of {he Honourable Board to the enclosed copy of a Letter (B.) addressed by me to the Court 
of Directors in 1819. 

5. The separation of the Company’s army from the King’s is objectionable in every point 
of view, and the change that would be effected by its transfer to the Crown could not but 
be of the most beneficial nature. 

G. That a very considerable saving in expense would bo the consequence of this desirable 
change, there can be but little doubt; but the arrangements that would be requisite to 
insure the full benefit of the reduction, and combine it at the same time with greater effici- 
ency, should be the result of the most careful and deliberate investigation. 


7, As 
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7. As to the settlement of Europeans in India» f am not aware that the interests of the 
army would bo affected by the measure ; but in a commercial point of view, great advantages 
would, 1 think, be derived by the empire at large. The success that has attended the 
exertions of Europeans in the cultivation of indigo, now forming one of our most valuable 
imports, naturally leads to the conclusion that similar advantages would be derived from 
their turning their attention to cotton, silk, sugar, tobacco, drugs, and other produce of 
India. 
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8. I consider the establishment of three Governments in India to have been an act of 
necessity, in the infancy of the Company's empire, when each Presidency was surrounded 
by warlike and hostile neighbours ; but as that empire is now consolidated, so, in my opinion, 
should be the Government. 

I consider that the existing system of government calls loudly for improvement ; that of 
the direction still more so ; and, with all deference to the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, that their powers of control are by far too limited to be eilcctive to the extent required. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) P. PAGE. 


(B.) 

Alicno in loco, baud stabile regnum cst. 

Though the question of the policy of reducing the number of European officers attached 
to sepoy regiments in India must no doubt have long occupied the attention of the Court 
of Directors, and exhausted every argument that could be brought forward, either against 
or in support of a measure so important in its consequences, I cannot, under the conviction 
that it is pregnant with the most imminent danger to our Eastern possessions, refrain from 
exerting my feeble voice in an attempt to avert so signal a calamity from tlio empire at 
large. Unacquainted as 1 am with those arguments, which have induced the Court to 
adopt a resolution so highly honourable to their character, since to their sense of the public 
good they have sacrificed a considerable portion of their patronage and power of conferring 
benefits, it is with no small degree of diffidence and embarrassment that I venture on tbo 
discussion of a subject so delicate in its nature; but, impelled as I feel myself, by every 
sense of honour to stand forward and avow the grounds on which I presume to differ in 
opinion from such high authority, 1 respectfully beg leave to submit the result of my 
reflections. 


Hume has Justly remarked, that nil empire is held by opinion ; and even should the 
sceptic deny the general application of this principle, 1 think he must admit the striking 
illustration that is afforded of its operation in India, where a population of near 80,000,00(1 
is governed by a handful of foreigners, differing in religion, education, manners, and com* 
plexion. If this position be granted, it seems to be of the highest importance to invest!* 
gate the origin or basis of this opinion, since, unless it is clearly understood, there is a 
possibility that the very measures which are adopted with the view of strengthening the 
fabric, may, by misconception, undermine its very foundation. 

Harsh as the charge may appear to those who have only superficially studied the Hindoo 
character, I have no hesitation in stating my conviction that the whole race are governed 
by the worst passions that can deform mankind — superstition, treachery, and ingratitude — 
few, indeed, escaping the general contagion ; and it is this conviction which induces 
me to view with so much jealousy the smallest unnecessary concession of power to the 
Natives, since, instead of tending to secure their attachment, it can only operate as a 
temptation to call their intriguing disposition into action. 


It may be said, that by talents and discipline the English have obtained that supe* 
riority which their possessors must ever maintain over undisciplined hosts; but it is 
proved by history, that conquered hosts have almost invariably gained experience by 

discomfiture. 
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continued, oppressors. 

(21.)— Kpply I must here beg leave to disclaim every idea of applying this word, in its remotest 

of Cnpt. sense, to the conduct of the rulers in India, but merely under the impression that they 

I2tli March 1832. deemed by the Natives, whose own princes have been dispossessed of sovereignty. 

Only nine years elapsed from the battle of Narva to that of Pultowa, when the Russians 
gave a signal proof of the benefits they had derived from the lessons taught them by 
Charles XII.; but in a period of sixty years, reckoning from the battle of Plassey, the 
Indians, even though assisted by numerous French and other European officers, have 
in vaiu brought into the field ten times the number opposed to them by the British though 
at least nine-tenths of their force have been composed of Natives. 

From this statement, then, it appears necessary to look for some cause for this amazing 
disparity beyond the power of discipline ; and in spite of the smile which may be occasion- 
ed by the assertion, 1 attribute it to that superstition which arms us with supernatural powers. 
The first intimation I had of this belief, on their part, was from a Mahratta of some con- 
sequence, who was introduced to me for the purpose of negotiating bills to a large amount, 
which was elfected under the evident influence of fear and distrust. Ilis fears removed 
and his coiifideuce obtained, in the course of siibscr|uent transactions be frequently turned 
the conversation to the subject of our supernatural powers, and the means by which we 
aerjuired them ; nor could any explanation on niy part remove the impression from his mind; 
our conferences generally concluding by his observing, that of course I did not deem him 
worthy to he informed, but that facts spoke for themselves ; and that at the battle of 
j\ssaye, which he selected as a proof of the superior attainments in occult science by the 
Duke of Wellington, 5,000 men dispersed a body of 100,000, a great portion of which 
was disciplined and led by Europeans, and the whole supported by a most formidable train 
of artillery. Now, he would ask, what constitutes this ascendancy i Do your sepoys 
possess more physical force than ours I Are they not of the same caste and habits, and 
composed of the same flesh and blood { Does it ever occur that in the conflicts that 
take place between the Native powers, timt great superiority of numbers fail to turn the 
fortune of the day in favour of their leader { No, he would add, the thing is impossible 
without the influence of that knowledge, the attainment of which appears confined to your 
countrymen. 

If I am correct in tracing the leading feature of that ascendancy which we have acquired 
over the minds of the Natives to this impression, it follows that the unlimited confidence 
they place in their officers on every occasion most be ascribed to the same principle, and 
therefore to reduce those points of appid is in fact to reduce the strength of that confidence 
to which wc owe our success. 

I would reward good conduct with honour, but never with power ; and this maxim 
brings me to the consideration of a new rank lately introduced in India, under the title 

of siibadar-major, which appears to me to bo the revival, under a different name, of the 

old appointment of commandant, a iiieasuro which cannot be too strongly deprecated, 

since the undue influence it gave tliem over the sepoys obliged the Government to 

abolish the appointment. Indeed this appointment, added to the influence which must 
inevitably be obtained by subadars of companies in the absence of European officers, 1 
consider one of the most efiectual modes that could possibly be devised for destroying 
that superiority which wo have hitherto maintained over the Natives. Intrigue is the soul 
of their character, and our own troops at Madras have afforded us a melancholy proof of 
the extent to which it is carried. The small number of European oflicers attached to corps, 
must have afforded them great facilities in carrying their plans into execution, and in 
spite of every blessing enjoyed under the protection of the British Government by those 
chiefs who have been deprived of the power of meeting us in the field, they will never 
cease endeavouring to obtain allies in our own camp, and through their means, that success 
by treachery, which has been denied them in the paths of honour. 


Under 
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Under the Mogul empire the danger was well understood of allowing a degraded chief. AppnNnrr 
tain to remain in the sphere of his former greatness, and ho was accordingly removed to the conihnu'tl. 

seat of Goyernment, whence he issued the mandates of his conqueror as the emanations of ,~]7 

his own will, whilst his talents for intrigue had ample scope in endeavours to supplant of ( iiiu. vige, 
his numerous rivals for favour, and gain distinction from that majesty to which all bowed I21U MarcU isii. 
with a species of adoration. The same spirit of rivalry in the pomp and parado which 
forms such a conspicuous feature in the splendour of an Asiatic court, prevented any ac- 
cumulation of treasure from his ample allotment of rovenuo for the prosecution of more dan- 
gerous pursuits. 

1 need not expatiate on the very dillerent line of policy adopted by the Rritish Govern- 
ment towards the numerous princes and chieftains who have been reduced by their power ; 
suflice it to say, that it is the reverse of the Mogul’s, the system being to exalt the peasant 
and degrade the noble. It is very doubtful to me if this is better adapted to the security of 
the Government, since the Natives must view with grief and disgust the gradual oxtiiiction 
of all they have been taught to revere. 

Wherever the Mahomedans gained the superiority in Malabar they treated the ryots with 
the most soothing kindness, and endeavoured, by promises of freedom and an inde|iendcncc, 
to induce them to embrace their religion ; yet though the conduct of the Nairs to these peo- 
ple was cruel iu the extreme, their limbs and lives being forfeited for the most trivial olfence, 
the Nairs were adored and the Musselmcn detested. I mention this circiimstanco as ono 
proof out of many of the enthusiastic attachment that has been evinced by the Hindoos for 
their Native princes. 

I am perfectly aware that Tippoo when he possessed Malabar oppressed the inhabitants 
with tbe most wanton cruelly, and forcibly made converts by the edge of the sword, or rather 
tho razor, by which hundreds were sacrificed to his barbarity ; but tbo conduct of Ibo re- 
sident moplas was invariably as 1 have stated. 

In order to check, as far as practicable, the possibility of a general defection on tho 

E art of our Native troops, I conceive no measure would be attended with so imicli likeli- 
ood of success, as attention to forming tbe several corps of evenj rariehj of caste, and 
reli</ ion, as none would tend in an equal degree to destroy combination ami make tbo 
good opinion of the European officers the chief object of the soldier’s ambition. In sup- 
port of this opinion I beg to remark that in no ono instance have tho Bombay troops, 
which are so formed, ever swerved from their allegiance or attacliinent, notwithstanding 
the manner in which their feelings have been outraged at dillerent times by officers in 
ITis Majesty s service, who have been placed in cuminands without any knowledge of the 
Native character. Late events have proved that they are equally staunch when exposed to 
the temptation of bribery. 

Two partial mutinies and one general one of the Madras troops are on record ; might 
they not be traced to the circumstance of their being chielly composed of one casto— 

Musselmcn ! In Bengal the Native regiments are principally formed of higli-casto Hin- 
doos, and in the memorable retreat of Colonel Monson’s detachment, two companies from 
a corps in want of European officers deserted to Holkar. If, inslead'of listening to the 
dictates of anger,^ and instantly ordering these men to the hottest part of the action, where 
they expiated their olfence by the forfeit of their lives, except a few whom he mutilated to 
prevent their carrying arms against him in future, he bad treated them with distinction, 
might not others have followed their example ! 

I am far from wishing to attach the least slur to the character of these troops, whose 
bravery and gallant exploits have cast an hunoiirablo veil over partial errors, but I am 
not aware how I could omit the insertion of facts which seem to bear so direct on tho 
points of my argument. Too much attention cannot be paid by officers in charge of com- 
panies to conciliate them by respecting their prejudices, and nnless the thoughtless con- 
duct of boys just emancipated from school discipline is checked by the authority of their 
seniors, they are very much inclined to ridicule customs which to them appear absurd 

and 
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and unaccountable. Few companies should in ' my opinion have less than two European 
officers ; yot even with the establishment which it has been thought necessary to reduce when 
the calculation is made of those employed on the staff, those on furlough to other President 
cies or Europe, and the proportion of sick, it will be found that few corps have more than 
one officer to a company, and many far less. 

A stronger proof of the necessity that exists for having a full complement of European 
officers I do not think could be selected than that afforded by the battle of Corygaum, 
when a corps that had been particularly inured to fatigue and privation, for on the long- 
est march they had never been allowed even to drink water, and who had been taught 
by the heroism of their old commander, the late Sir George Holmes, to believe themselves 
invincible, were found to be in such need of the cheering influence of Europeans, that 
the surgeons were compelled to relinquish the care of the numerous wounded to sup- 
port the courage of the sepoys, as Colonel Prother, in his official despatch, states that the 
presence of a single European was of the greatest consequence, as tending to inspire the 
troops with the hope of ultiinvitc success. I look upon the gallant achievement of that 
day to bo the most grateful tribute of respect that could possibly be paid to the memory of 
their late beloved commander, who never led them but to glory ; and without dero- 
gating in the least from the merit of those officers who are justly entitled to every 
honour, I must attribute some portion of their success to the influence of his departed 
spirit. 

The importance of this hard-earned victory to the affairs of the Company, at the critical 
period at which it took place, has been too well appreciated by that honourable body to 
need any illustration from my pen. 

I would willingly avoid the detail of one more disadvantage attending the want of 
European officers; but as a physician, who is anxious to discover the scat of a disease, is 
obliged to take into consideration every sympathetic complaint emanating from the pri- 
mary disorder, however distressing to the feelings of the patient, so, in the investigation 
of the important subject on which I have entered, do I deem it necessary to take into 
consideration every contingency which can possibly assist in producing the catastrophe 
I so much dread. I allude to the opportunity that is afforded to the adjutant, who gene- 
rally has charge of what are termed vacant companies, of defrauding the sepoys and the 
Honourable Company. This, it is true, cannot be done without the sanction of the com- 
manding officer ; but humanum est errare, and what has happened should warn the 
Legislature to guard against the recurrence of. Sepoys thus defrauded have no mode of 
redress, and therefore the sense of their injuries must be more acute, and prepare their 
minds fbr evil impressions against a service which appears inadequate to protect them from 
injustice. 


Nullum imperium tutum^ nisi henevolentia munilum. The good-will of the Natives may 
be retained without granting them power, the semblance is sufficient ; and though I abhor 
in private life that maxim of Rochef|^ucauIt*s which recommends a man to live with his 
friends as if they were one day to be his enemies, I think it may be remembered with 
efleci by the sovereigns of India. 

1 might hint a possibility that the Marquis of Hastings may deem it advisable to 
appoint officers from the numerous adventurers who have lately flocked to India to fill 
up some of the present vacancies in the army ; but having stated the principal grounds 
on which 1 conceive the measure of reducing the number of officers attached to Native 
corps in India to be objectionable, I shall conclude with expressing a hope that some of 
my arguments may have escaped discussion, and that they may be considered of suffi- 
cient weight to induce the Honourable Court to pause before they enforce obedience to 
an order, which, in my humble opinion, may prove fatal to their interests and even 
existence. 


East-lndia House, April 9th 1819. 


(Signed) P. PAGE. 
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(22.)— reply of Captain JAMES GRANT DUFF, dated 25th March 1832. 


Arpr.vnrx (B.), 
conlinued. 


To the two first queries, which are simply of detail, I cannot reply without reference to (2>.)— Reply 
olTicial documents ; and with regard to the third, much depends on political circumstances of Ciipt. J. G. Jhiff, 
existing at the moment of service. These must be first explained ; then accurate returns of ^*'‘*'‘* * 

the force, their state of health, the requisite strength of garrisons and stations, the scene u. i,2, 3. 

of action, the means of supply, and the objects of attack or defence, must all bo previously 
shown or supposed before this question could be categorically answered. Endeavouring, 
however, to comply with its intention, and confining myself chiclly to Bombay, the army of 
that Presidency, when I left India, consisted of — 

1 Regiment of European dragoons (King’s). 

3 Regiments of Native cavalry. 

1 Regiment of European artillery. 

4 Battalions of European infantry (three being King's regiments). 

24 Battalions of Native infantry. 

2 Extra battalions of Native infantry. 

About 2,000 irregular horse, under European ollicers, a corps of pioneers, and 
the Engineer department. 

There were also sebundies or irregular infantry,^ under the collectors and judges, to assist 
in the duties of Revenue and Police. 


Strength of the 
]loinhuy iirriiy ia 
1822-23, Htiitcd 
only from recol- 
lection. 


Of this force, the regiment of dragoons,-f two regiments of Native cavalry, and eight How stationed, 
battalions of Native infantry, occupied various positions in Gu/crat, and two battalions 
were in Kulcli. Two European regiments were in Bombay, with two Native battalions. 

Two European rcginieiils, one regiment of Native cavalry, and seven battalions of 
Native infantry, were in the Deccan ; four battalions wero in the Concan, and ono batta* 
lion was in the island of Kish me, in the Persian Gulf ; one extra battalion was in Guze- 
rat, and one in the Deccan ; about a fourth part of the irregular horse in Gu/erat, the 
remainder in the Deccan. T’hc head-quarters of the artillery is near Bombay, but detach* 
ments in proportion to the strength of the infantry arc always attached to a force. Each 
cavalry regiment has two field-pieces or gallopers, which accompany its movements. 

The infantry guns are drawn by bullocks, but would be iufiuitely more efficient if burses 
were substituted. 


Although at the period of which I Avritc we were in a state of profound peace, this forco Much disperBed. 
was niucli dispersed, and certainly not more than sufficient for the maintenance of order, 
the preservation of tranquillity within, and prevention of aggression from without. 

I shall suppose, however, a sudden emergency, and the point of defence to bo llio troops could 
north-west of the Guzerat frontier. The regiment of dragoons, two regiments of Native the 

cavalry, and four of the Native battalions might immediately unite. Three European 
regiments, one from Bombay, and two from the Deccan ; three battalions Native infantry 
from the Concan, and two from the Deccan, to be sent forward as a reinforcement with 
all expedition, and if the season of the year permitted, to be embarked at Bombay, and 
landed at Jiimbosecr. It is all but impracticable to send troops from Bombay to Guze* 
rat during the rains. The above force, when assembled, would form a lield army of ten 
thousand men. If the northern part of llindoostan were assailed, this force could 
advance to the Cliumbul or beyond it, overawe the Slates adjoining, and support the 
Bengal army. 

The Madras troops, in cither case, to take up the positions vacated in the Deccan, and 
irregulars might be raised if the local Government deemed it necessary. If the seat of 

war 


* Refrulars ouRlit never to be omplayed in the mere detail of ordinary civil duties. It is destruction to the dis- 
cipline of a corps to disperse it fur such purposes. Kconomy is the motive, but nothing can be more mistaken ; the 
evils I have known result from it would fill the next sheet. 

t Since removed to Poonali. 

4 Q 
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Apitndix (B.), 
conllnued, 

(22.)— Beply 
of Capt. J. O. DiifT, 
25th March 1832. 


Q. 4. On the 
efficiency of our 
military force. 


On the economy 
with which it is 
provided. 


war to the ca.stward of India, the troops must be sent from Benp^nl and Madra.s by 
sea; Bombay might embark a regiment of Europeans, and in the Southern Mabratta 
country cover the Madra.s posts, so as to enable that Presidency to withdraar as many of 
its troops as possible. But, in any case, if the service were prolonged, it would probably 
be necessary to raise new regiments, or to augment the corps with extra levies, and also 
to raise irregulars, not only for the purpose of relieving the troops from the extreme 
hard duty which never fails to devolve upon those who have the misfortune to be left in 
garrison on such occasions, but to prevent disturbances from the unemployed Nativo 
soldiery, who might seize such an opportunity for attempting gang robbery and insurrec- 
tions. They are also easier got rid of afterwards, and carry no knowledge of our discipline 
along with them. 

1 think our military force very eflicient for the purposes which seem at present likely to 
be required of it ; but, should we ever have to repel invasion from a European power, it 
must he principally effected by British bayonets. It would he hazardous iu the extreme 
to subject sepoys to the chance of a first defeat ; and although I have a very high opinion 
of their military character throughout India, though, even within my limited experience, 
1 have known the sepoy advance when the British grenadier more than hesitated, still I 
am clearly of opinion that, even if they possessed equal physical streugtli, which they do 
not, they could not he brought to oppose Europeans with their usual contidence of victory. 
Perhaps in some respects this is well for us, and when wo consider the circumstances of the 
service it is not remarkable. The class of lads who go to India as cadets are admirably 
calculated for soldiers ; when one or two of them join a Native regiment, they adopt the 
ideas current among their seniors, and when they go on service they soon perceive that the 
eyes of their men are upon them, and that much depends on their exertions. If this failed 
to animate, the veriest poltroon could, at all events, soon be taught that his life must pay 
the forfeit of his failing to encourage or to restrain his men, or in the slightest degree to 
hesitate in showing a becoming example. From these, combined with other causes, the 
sepoy oflicers are in general very dependable, and if they have common sense and common 
kindness, these men have a contidence and a respect for the white-faced leader, which no 
other colour can intimidiate, or, in a fair field, withstand. 

In the event, however, of European invasion, great bodies of irregular horse under tho 
command of enterprizing European officers, or under their direction if subsidized, should 
harass the advancing enemy hy destroying his approaching supplies, by perpetual feints, 
and occasional night attacks ; cutting ofl* all small parties and stragglers, unci perhaps by 
laying waste the country ; the inhabitants of which to he afterwards, as far as practicable, 
reimbursed. Every European soldier in India should advance to the point of defence; 
their places supplied hy recruits from England as fast as they could be sent out. The 
troops in tho West-Indies, at the Cape, Ceylon, the Mauritius, in the Mediterranean, and 
wherever they were in any degree seasoned, should be relieved and pushed on ; as many 
more to be sent from England as experienced officers judged expedient. With centre and 
fianks of Europeans, and a small proportion of choice sepoys, the latter will be a match 
for any thing ; and backed with such real power as we have in India, it would be impossible 
for any mere outward danger to aflect us. If European invaders lost a foot of ground 
it would annihilate that and every future attempt. Allies induced to join from hope of 
reward or plunder might then be easily turned into active foes, and treacherous enmity 
is irreconcilable. 

Very great attention has always been paid to economy in every branch of the service 
^ith which I am acquainted. The commissariat, at all times the most expensive and 
wasteful accompaniment of war, is much better regulated than formerly. The officers are 
trained to their business, injudicious contracts are abolished, and the troops in the field 
are better supplied. But in this department of an army, where subordinate agents on 
trifling pay are frequently removed from immediate control and subjected to great tempta- 
tion, it is scarcely possible to place such effectual checks as always to prevent peculation. 
1 think, however, that the European officers of this department in India, where there are 

facilities 
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facilities for inrormation, oiiglif, in any ordinary circumstances, to be able to detect dis- 
honesty. Pijiiishincnt and disg;race, abroad and at home, should be made to follow np an 
European delinr|nent in the sternest manner, and every authority connected with the public 
service should shun even the suspected. Tho ofliccrs of this department, both European and of Cupt.' J. g\ UufT, 
Native, ought to be particularly well paid, their character and honour upheld, but every 25ih Murch ih 32. 
practicable check interwoven with the regulations. 

As to the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing the Indian army, Od the spirit and dis- 
speuking generally, it is no more than justice to say, they have ever proved themselves 
zealous, gallant, and brave, and they have always evinced the most heroic self-devotion in 
upholding their own high fame and the national honour and interests. 

The composition of the Native battalions in Bombay is particularly good. Almost every Composition of tho 
regiment has in it a salutary mixture of castes; the preponderance has for some time been tiom bay corps, 
in favour of recruits from llindoostan, tall men being more easily procured in that quarter ; 
they arc chiefly Hindoos of the same class as that of which the Bengal army is composed ; 
but from intimate knowledge, though I am well aware of their high qualities, 1 would 
strongly recommend that the number admitted into a Bombay corps should never exceed 
one-fourth. A purl arc Mahrattas, both from above and below tho Ghauts, but principally 
from (be Southern Concan, or what used formerly to be denominated in the old charts the 
Pirate Coast. There are some Mahomedans from Surat and Bombay, from whom were 
many of the old and very respectable Native officers of this army. Of Purwarees or Dhers, 
a very low caste, but frequently very intelligent, excellent soldiers,’* there are considerable 
numbers ; and many of the regiments have a portion of Canarees and Nairs from Malabar. 

There are also a few Jews, commonly drunken, but invariably brave men, and a few 
nominal Christians from the same coast. I have also known a few Kolees, Bhcels, and 
Khattecs from the province of Guzerat, one or two Parsecs, and occasionally a native of 
Abyssinia. f 

or the principal classes all have their particular admirers, and I have heard some of the 
most experienced officers, in privately discussing their merits, give the preference to each 
of them. For my own part, 1 have found the Nairs and Canarees the best and must 
attached soldiers, and, to speak in camp phrase, they strip the finest men. From what cause 
I know not, but these people arc said not to turn out so well in the Madras army as in the 
Bombay, possibly from being nearer home, and having greater facility to desertion. 

It is quite natural that a Bombay officer should prefer the Bombay troops, but I am cimracter of the 
tempted to state tbe fact of their having been on some occasions so little noticed as to convey Bunibay sepoyy. 
an impression of their inferiority ; whereas some of the most remarkable trials of the Indian 
army have been sustained by Bombay sepoys, with unrivalled firmness and constancy ; and, 
moreover, though 1 say it not invidiously but in justice, no instance of insubordination or 
mutiny stains tbe fair annals of tbeir achievements. This circumstance may be incidental 
to tbe excellent composition above enumerated, and which, under any change, it would be 
most unwise to disturb. 

An efficient number of European officers, the full complement at least, will always prove Oo the number of 
of incalculable advantage on service. The greatest defect I ever observed in the Company’s European oflicerB. 
army arose from the long period which was permitted to elapse in sending out a sufficient 
number of cadets between the wars of 1805 and 1817. At the close of the former the 
supply was too great, as there were many supernumeraries, and 1 believe it was purposed, 
from motives of economy, to permit a gradual reduction in the number of European officers 
below the usual complement, by allowing them to die off. In 1817, fortunately the battalions 
had still a fair proportion of Europeans, and even the junior lieutenants were officers of Earopeau officers, 
some experience. Most of them had been on some service, and few of them were of less 

than 


* They probably derive their intelligence from their hereditary occupation in their native villages, wjierc they are 
the scouts, guides, guardians of land-marks, &cc. &c. 

t 1 have heard it proposed, but I think it would be a bad plan, to have corps of that description of people, if obtainable. 


AppRNnix (B,), 
continued. 


022.'^ — Itenlv 
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Stale of the army 
aiDce last Mahratta 
war. 


8rpoyS| characteris- 
tics of. 




Kuropoan officers, 
discipline of. 


than twelve years’ standing, when an Indian oflicer is perhaps at his best; and accordingly^ 
lhi\se were the men, who, in such trials as Korygaum and Seetabuldee, did in eflect sustain 
the troops. 

J3y the acquisition of territory, the consequent augmentation, and the casualties resulting 
from war and cholera, of those who were previously junior lieutenants, some commanded 
battalions, and all, from their standing, were captains by brevet. Shoals of cadets arrived, 
many of whom on joining their corps were next in rank to these old oflicers. They were in 
general fine, well-disposed and well-educated lads ; but a number of young men thus coming 
together, were not, as formerly, constrained by the larger body of seniors. They were too 
numerous to imbibe notions from men of habits diflerent from their own, and by the number 
of their votes carried propositions at their mess in defiance of the influence of authority. 
In short, the old and the young could not assimilate; that esprit du corps, that kindly feeling 
towards the sepoys, and that high soldicr-likc adventurous spirit which had run through the 
Indian army by a sort of traditionary inspiration, making every man an enthusiast in his 
profession, was for a time suspended. A link was broken ; let us hope that it is by this 
time soldered, and that a like error, for it was a very great one, may never again be permitted 
to occur. 

Another practical measure, which I long ago heard suggested, would, I think, be attended 
with good effects, that of having all field oiTicers removable from corps in which they have 
been brought up, and bringing them generally back to the same wbeu they become lieutenant- 
colonels. The first, as useful to the discipline of the officers ; and the second, as agreeable 
to the men. It would give the majors an opportunity of more easily breaking a familiarity 
injurious to requisite deference, and the men are generally pleased to get back their old 
officers. No one who has not witnessed it could believe how much an officer who under- 
stands them can attach sepoys. Some serve their lives and never know more than their 
faces and a few of their names ; but sepoys discern the character of an officer even mure 
correctly than European privates, and are more disposed than they are to be pleased with 
his endeavours for their comfort ; they can hear to he treated with more kindness and fami- 
liarity ; but strictness on duty, patiently hearing their rcgnlar complaints, and dealing out 
even-handed justice, is the surest means of securing their respect and attachment. I ought 
to add as characteristic, that, notwithstanding their extreme sensitiveness on points of 
honour, money is the reward they prize most, and that praise should be dealt out to indivi- 
duals with reserve ; collectively, it never hurts them in abundance. Lord Combermere’s 
order, prohibiting their ever being struck without the authority of a court-martial, will, on the 
whole, bo of much bcneticial importance. Flogging, 1 apprehend, cannot be abolished ; but 
every sepoy flogged should be drummed out, or at all events never kept in the regiment. 
This is not a mere opinion, I saw it tried in one corps for several years with the best effects, 
and if generally adopted it would raise the character of the service. 

Rut, with regard to the discipline of the European officers, I think, if it were possible to 
strengthen the powers of commanding officers in the Company’s service, it would be of great 
utility. To avoid the extreme measure of bringing an officer to trial, at the same time to 
prest?rve authority, often requires an address with which few are gifted ; and the resource of 
a court-martial, not unfrcquently a capricious tribunal, is in many respects dangerous to 
discipline, it should, by all practicable means, be avoided ; but if a commanding officer 
temporise too much, or if a culprit brought to trial escape with impunity, the consequences 
are nearly equally detrimental. The error at present lies in a too great independence of 
authority. Some of the seniors, instead of supporting the commanding officer, are apt to 
become heads of parties. Young men, and especially those who fancy they have any home 
interest, presume on their supposed influence. I would deprecate secret and confidential 
reports, or delegating any power subversive of direct open dealing, or likely to generate 
oppression or injustice. To alter the established regular promotion according to seniority 
would he most injurious ; but something might he devised. It is difficult to say what 
would bei objectionable ; but perhaps the necessity of a prescribed and formal recom- 
mendation from commanding officers, previously to any proposed appointments to the 

general 
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general stafT might be of benefit. The fact should also be inculcated, with all the weight 
of authority, that no one can ever become efficient on the staff who is not, in principle and 
practice, a good regimental officer. 

With respect to the education of cadets, although this forms part of a subsequent 
query, I think the present system very good, provided there were in the India House 
a Board of Examiners, who would strictly do their duty and prevent the passing of 
any cadet for the cavalry or infantry who had not received as good an education as 
is common to gentlemen’s sons of their age. Instances, indeed, of the contrary are 
rare ; but I have known officers so grossly illiterate, that the bare possibility should 
be prevented. On arriving in India, an officer of the general staff at the Presidency 
should always have charge of the cadets until they are posted to regiments, for which 
they should be fitted out as economically as possible, and immediately sent off. I am 
of opinion that a seminary for the instruction of a certain number of officers at each of the 
Presidencies is in the highest degree desirable, and that the expense to Government would 
be most amply repaid by the knowledge it would diffuse, and the additional power that 
knowledge would create for the benefit of the whole country. Even the Madras institution, 
confined as it was and limited in duration, had the merit of improving a set of young men, 
many of whom became distinguished at a very early period, and some of them who still live 
are ornaments to the service. So far, however, from rendering it obligatory, no officer 
should be admissible without a previous application of at least six months, backed by the 
recommendation of his commanding officer; and none should ho eligible to such recom« 
iiiendution until they bad done duty with a regiment for at least one year. Continuance 
beyond a certain time should only be permitted as the reward of exertion, and no very dis- 
tant period should be fixed as the longest period of study. The artillery and engineers 
should continue to be educated in England, but not excluded from a seminary where to study 
Asiatic languages must always be held out as a great object, but where opportunities should 
be afforded of acquiring the higher branches of military instruction, and moans of improving 
themselves in the science and literature of Europe. First-rate talent should be encouraged 
to seek the situations of professors, and in a very short time we shall find subalterns from 
an outpost making discoveries of eircninstances and resources in India, which defective 
education and blind want of science prevented their zealous but ignorant predecessors from 
searching out. 

Having entered on the subject of education, I may here mention, in regard to the seminary 
in this country fur the education of writers, that 1 have seen proofs in India of its great 
utility. I have bad opportunities of knowing young men of equally good natural abilities 
who hud been at the college, and those who had not had that advantage. Whatever pre- 
judices may exist against it, and however more perfect it may be made, those who have 
studied at the college are infinitely more efficient. I had the good fortune to get as 
as.sistants some who had distinguished themselves at the seminary ; and in a very few 
months they became, from their habits of application and previous acciuirements, most useful 
servants to the public. 

As to the employment of military men in civil situations, I think that some military 
experience is ol essential importance to all diplomatists. Of the civilians in India, most of 
those who have particularly distinguished themselves in political emergency have had that 
experience; and those of the military who have held situations in the Civil department have 
rarely been appointed to them, unless in newly-acquired territories, where the duties are 
commonly of a very mixed nature, and where civil officers, perhaps unacquainted with the 
language of the districts, briiii-full of the infallible code of the Presidency Cuuncil-cliamher 
Regulations, totally inapplicable in the new country, cannot he very ellicient, even for the 
civil duties. But there may ho convoys to intercept, detachments to cut up, proper positions 
to seize, forts to gain by negotiation, or to carry by immediate assault. The disaiFected 
must be watched, all insurrections quelled, and conspiracies strangled. Much of this 
must he done or superintended personally, in addition to the duties of raising irregulars, 
regulating the country, establishing the police, securing the Government revenue, and 

protecting 
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protecting^ the people. I do not, however, suppose a case ; such were, in fact, the duties of 
those military oflicers who were appointed to civil situations in the Deccan at the close of the 
last Maliratta war. 1 have the highest respect for the civil service of India. More zeal, 
honour, or intelligence exist among no public functionaries. When the paucity of their 
number is considered, the nature, extent, and variety of their stupendous labour must 
astonish all who have opportunities and perseverance to investigate them. Some of those 
gentlemen are as fit to regulate and conduct military operations as civil details, or indeed, 
as has been well remarked, as most generals ; but when a civilian, without experience, has 
the misfortune to be placed in a half-subdiied or newly-acquired district, he has too muck 
occasion to refer, on every petty matter, to the officer commanding the troops, who, in con- 
sequence of his (the civilian’s) military ignorance, very likely entertains no respect for his 
judgment, differs from the civil authority on an important and feasible enterprise merely 
because it is his suggestion ; and thus an important opportunity is lost, which diffidence 
prevents a man of good sense from bringing to the notice of Government : or, if an inex- 
perienced person, confident from ignorance, take upon himself military responsibility, how 
disastrous have frequently been the results. 

With regard to the Deccan, it being an instance in point, to have removed the military 
officers merely because they were military, although they had established order, and proved 
themselves capable of conducting the duties, would surely have been in every way unju.'^t, 
injurious to their characters, as well as ruinous to the fortunes of those whose health 
enabled them to reap their fair reward. The countries were new, the civilians unacquainted 
with the language and people, whilst with the one and the other the oflicers appointed had 
long been familiar. The conquest was unexpected, and the civil service lost nothing; on 
the contrary, the assistants in the Deccan were chosen from (heir own body. 

1 think the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s is in favour of its efficiency 
and good spirit. If placed under the direct authority of the Minister and the Crown, there 
would be more chance of influence taking tbe place of merit. A governing authority as 
distinct as possible from all party politics is of importance to India. Wherever private 
recommendations from homo have been much attended to, the service has suflered. Public 
appointments, or public recommendations from Ills Majesty’s Ministers, would no doubt 
be, as those from the Directors are, generally well-merited and just ; au exercise of private 
influence from them, if attended to, is equally pernicious ; but they have not tbe same 
temptation, or rather, as some might denominate it, necessity, for making use of patronage 
as a Minister of this country, who has hitherto frequently bartered it to oblige a supporter 
or conciliate an opponent. It can scarcely be otherwise; under most other Governments 
it is still more impure. The recommendation of a Director is not considered as a Minister’s 
would be — an order. A Governor in India, on the present footing, is, on the whole, less 
excusable for abuse of patronage than perhaps any other dignitary under the Crown of 
Great Britain. 

I shall not in replying to these queries enlarge on the obvious evil of uniting the services 
of India and England. The Native army must be kept distinct, and its character by every 
fit means upheld. The officers who serve in it endure a long, and often a sickly, dreary, 
cheerless exile ; it must continue so ; and they are worthy of a fair share of honours from 
their country, and of every encouragement and reward which the State can afford. 

With the present slow promotion, and the few opportunities which even the most frugal 
can have of saving, the retiring allowances are certainly an inadequate reward for the best 
of a life spent in India ; nor does it appear that the aggregate amount of half-pay and 
pensions are so heavy as might bo expected. The objection to a retiring fund established 
by the officers themselves arises no doubt chiefly from the apprehension of adding too 
largely to the pension list. If it can be arranged in such a manner as to guard the State 
from any greater proportional expenditure than its present item for pensions, in which, 
from perhaps not understanding the details, 1 see no insuperable difficulty, I am persuaded 
the retiring fund might be recommended to the Directors with great benefit to their service. 
Tbe experience of the very old officers does not in general make amends for their inefli- 

ciency. 
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ciency. Health and physical strength are indispensable in the military profession ; a sickly 
soldier is but a burden on the public. 

With regard to the provision, freight, and appropriation of stores as is now and would 
be, I can offer no opinion ; but having been long an adjutant and c|uurtermastcr of a 
regiment, I can with propriety bear testimony to the general cxcellonco of the .Bombay 
military accoutrements and arms, which are commonly carried out in the large China ships, 
and admirably well kept in the arsenal of Bombay Castle. At some of the out-stations 
under sub-conductors the stores require to be well looked after. I have known groat neg- 
ligence in their department. 
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The settlement of British subjects in India caniinot prove of much advantage or disad- Q. 7. Colouixation. 
vantage to the army, but it is one of deep interest to the welfare of the Natives generally, 
and 1 cannot see how the British nation could sanction unrestricted intercourse, without 
danger to the permanency of its own dominion, and injustice to the Natives -- an injustice 
extending to the infraction of treaties and the usurpation of individual rights. Allowing 
many of those persons to mean well who argue iu favour of its being permitted, it should 
always be borne iu mind, that all hasty and untried measures with regard to India, founded 
upon European ideas, even when conceived in a spirit of philanthropy, have been injurious 
to that country, and as examples, I shall only refer to Lord Cornwallis's perinancnl settle- 
ment, and the removal by the Marquis of Hastings of restrictions from the press. Who can 
deny that a light and permanent land-tax and the free expression of men's sontiments are 
not desirable i But in these instances was the one judiciously applied, or the other well- 
timed i Or who says that skill and capital sire not of the utmost importance to any country, 
especially to poor exhausted India i But if it appear that these cannot be employed with 
reciprocal benefit, that it is even doubtful if they would find thoir way thither, although 
abundance of adventure unrestrained certainly would, is it becoming or wise that all ibo 
benefit sought should be to gratify one view i If wo give way to clamour or sophistry on 
this great question, shall wo not justify the character for selfishness with which we shall he 
branded ; and ultimately lament our weakness in the ruin of a country, which, if we properly 
support and foster it, will be a mine of unfailing prosperity to Britain i 


I would recommend that the Natives themselves be consulted on the subject, not such R<*com meads ihui 
Natives as have ac(|uircd English, and, from that circumstance, just enough of knowledge 
to ho convinced by the last pamphlet or maga/.inc they may have read, but persons following 
dillerent avocations, retired statesmen, or sound-headed practical men, acquainted with the 
commerce, the agriculture, the history, and probable resources of llie provinces where they 
have been, or have had transactions, f need not add, that to elicit information from a 
Native of India, the querist must have something more than a knowledge of the language. 

All our inexperienced countrymen are prone to the habit of prefacing in<|iiirics by a decla- 
ration of their own sentiments, and very often by boasting of the superior excellence of 
every Engli.sh law and custom. A Native of India calmly and ironically assures such a 
person that he is quite right ; perhaps adds, if he can venture, “ Master very clever gentle- 
man ; what worth or wisdom can be expected amongst us lying black fellows 

Reverting, how'ever, to colonization as a military question, I have heard it observed, 
that our greatest dangers in India are to he apprehended from three causes : first, 
disaffection of our Native troops; second, the increasing number of half-castes ; and third, favour of; 
Russian invasion. If this be granted, then, say the colonists, if we are permitted to 
settle, we will soon render India independent of the first. With regard to the second, 

Europeans will not cohabit with Natives when they can intermarry with their own coun- 
trywomen ; and, should we be assailed by foreign invasion, the only certain means of 
defence are to be found amongst us. Then, add the same reasoners, should India, in after- 
times, become independent, what man, wishing well to the human race, but will say, ** the 
more Americas the better.” 


It is, perhaps, absurd to reply to such very shallow assertions as some of these. General thoreto. 

disaffection amongst our Native troops is only to be dreaded by excitement on the subject 
of their religious prejudices, or a reduction of their pay. Colonization is more likely to ^ 

engender 
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engender the first than to repress it ; for. if once aroused by injudicious zeal, ill-timed 
discussions and publications, or any other cause, it is the extreme of folly to suppose the 
colonists a counterpoise ; they might as well talk of extinguishing a conllagration in the 
forests of the Western Ghauts with a bucket of Thames water, or of smothering the erup- 
tion of a volcano by the fire of a blank cartridge. 

As to the second, it is ludicrous to aver, that the inconvenience (for 1 do not in a long 
period estimate it as a danger) would not, in every view, be increased ; and that the evil 
would not, ill fact, be augmented by the colonists themselves, owing to their communion 
of interests with those East-lndians. 

With regard to the third ; what revolutions must happen before the many generations of 
colonists, having of course by various means ejected or brought out the Natives of India 
from the more productive lands ; what time must elapse before they could become the 
defenders of the banks of the Indus ( Moreover, after having admitted all these moral 
impossibilities, let us advert to the probability, nay certainty, of our European colonists 
becoming a poor, lank, puny race, inferior both to Natives and half-castes. 

As to an America; as no one at least avows his wish for extirpation, we may suppose 
they contemplate something rather resembling a Spanish than an English America; but 
whut is there in tho condition of that society so desirable I I mean, not in allusion to what 
they have escaped, but in comparison with what is, or will be, tho rule of British India. 
I say vnil Ite, because in regard to a more liberal importation of its products to the country, 
which has ruined its matiufaciiires and is druiniug its resources, a change must be made, 
ft were, indeed, barbarous to think otherwise ; regardless of minor obstacles, it is clearly 
the bounden duty of Britain to adopt those measures from which must emanate a para- 
iiioiint benefit to the common subjects of its realm. If, as is true, circumstances have left 
their great interests unrepresented and unprotected, it would be unfair and unmanly, un- 
like generous and honest England, to permit them to be sacrificed. That statesman adorns 
the annals of his country, and places an unfading laurel on his brow, who, after making 
himself master of tho subject, in defiance of short-sighted views and selfish interests, 
shall successfully advocate and protect the real rights of India’s Natives. But again, us to 
Spanish America; does our admixture with tho Natives of India promise a progeny better, 
if so good ! far be it from me to say, much less to insinuate, that there are not many worthy 
half-castes — men as religious, brave, and virtuous as their forefathers of England. Talent, 
or rather cleverness, they arc universally allowed to possess ; but, in general, there is an 
instability of character, a violence, a wickedness and weakness throughout the race, which, 
it is to be feared, no elevation of condition could eradicate, though hopeless depression 
must engrain them the more. 

Their real interests are equally contended for in the general amelioration of tho country. 
Commerce is not only open to them, hut circumstances seem to point to them as the future 
restorers of manui'actiires in India, since justice and good policy forbid their being extended, 
as occupiers of tlie soil. 

I have been led to say more on fids subject than I intended, or is perhaps becoming. 
I shall therefore only remark of colonists that, before they become the defenders of the 
commonwealth, they generally shake olf tho mother-country. As colonists, so far from 
standing forth as champions when the existing Government is in any real jeopardy, th£y 
merely look to the preservation of person and property, and, if they can, of laws. Like 
the passive Hindoo cultivator, they submit their necks to the yoke, on the best terms they 
can obtain from the victors, who, for their own sakes, will afford protection according to 
what may be their views of policy or convenience. 

To place. the whole Indian army under one Governor and one Commander-in-chief more 
directly than they now are, might endanger the grand advantage, grown up by circum- 
stances, of having three distinct armies, ** Brethren in arms but rivals in renown.” How- 
ever, the general staff throughout India might perhaps be amalgamated occasionally with 
advantage ; 1 mean of course, by sending officers of one Presidency to do duty in another. 

This 
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This plan \^ouIcl certainly improve their knowledge, enlarge their views, and obliterate cer- 
tain prejudices which I have always thought are ingredients usefully preserved in the lower 
grades of the military mass. To forego the benefit of wholesome rivalry and to admit facili- 
ties for combination, which can now so easily be avoided, seems to me inexpedient and 
unnecessary. 

To the next question, 1 shall reply under the head of Political, as it is repeated, Qu. 10. 


(23.) — REMARKS by Mr. CABELL, dated India Board, Gth August 1832. 

Sir, 

1. CoNFORMAWLY to tlic direction contained in your letter of the 20lh February last, 
I have the honour to submit such observations as have occurred to me in reference to tho 
queries which have been addressed, by order of the Commissioners for the Atfairs of 
India, to otlicers of llis Majesty’s and the Company’s service, in relation to the army of 
India. 

2. It may be proper for me to premise, that during a period of upwards of thirty-two 
years, in which 1 have belonged to the establishment of this oflice, 1 served for the first 
eighteen years as junior and assistant in the Secret and Political department, under Mr. 
Jones; the next ten years as head of the Military department; and the last four as head 
of the Secret and Political department, in which my service had commenced. 

3. I had consequently few, if any, opportunities of becoming acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of the military system of India before it became my duty, in the year 1818, to take 
charge of the correspondence in that department, and to draw the attention of the Board to 
such part of the proposed replies to tho despatches of tho local Government as appeared to bo 
deserving of notice or to call for particular consideration. 

4. In the discharge of this duty, from my having to acquire a knowledge of the Indian 
system from such allusions to it as were found in the current correspondence, and from 
such materials in print and in MS. as were available to me, I am fully aware of the difli- 
culties which arc in the way of an individual who may attempt, for the first time, to enter 
into the peculiarities which prevail in the strictly seniority promotion of the Company’s 
service, modified, as it w'os, by the army arrangement of 1790, which introduced the sys- 
tem of regimental rise into the cavalry and infantry up to the rank of major ; promotion then 
continuing by seniority in the line of cavalry or infantry (of the particular Presidency to 
which the oflicers belong) to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and colonel. 

5. I had occasion, at an early period, to investigate several claims of rank, arising out 
of augmentations which had been made to the army; and in order to judge of the merits 
of these claims, it became necessary to investigate the principles which in India has 
governed the selection of officers fora new regiment, founded, as it is, on the most marked 
respect and attention which in India are paid to the claims of officers to tho benefit of 
promotion, or of higher regimental standing, in a newly-raised corps, according to their 
relative seniority. 

6. The investigation of these cases necessarily led to a development of the principle 
and operation of the seniority regimental system, and also to the practical inconveniences 
which have been found to result from its introduction, as well as to a consideration of the 
remedies that might! be applied in view to their removal. These were explained in 
papers prepared for the Board in 1821, from which the following statement of the pe- 
culiarities of the system of the Company’s service has been principally taken, with such 
variations, however, as were found necessary to adapt it to the new organization of 
1824 

7. The object proposed in entering into these particulars is to afford facilities to those 
who may, for the first time, have to enter upon the consideration of these important 

subjects, 
4 S 
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subjects, witliout having previously familiarized themselves with the peculiarities of the 
Indian system. To such the following attempt, it is hoped, may not be unacceptable. 

8. To form a clear idea of the system of regimental rise, and to elucidate the questions of 
rank to which it has given rise, it will be of assistance to confine the attention to an establish- 
ment only of four regiments, which shall be of infantry, and according to the organization 
adopted in the year 1834. 

Let these be called regiments A. B. C. and D. in the following scheme of an establish- 
ment, as carried into ctfect in May 1824, under the Court’s Orders of the 25th November 
1823. The small letters of the alphabet are supposed to indicate the order in which 
the field officers have respectively attained to the rank of major, and consequently that of 
their regimental seniority. The captains and subalterns are only noticed in the scheme 
by figures, corresponding with the number of officers of each rank allowed by the Court’s 
Orders of 35th November 1823, modified as they afterwards were by orders issued in 
December 1828, reducing two lieutenants, and one cornet, ensign or second lieutenant per 
regiment. 

Scheme of an Establishment of Four Regiments of Infantry, according to the Court’s 
Orders of 25th Nov. 1823, and as they were subsequently modified. 


Regiments. 






B. 


C. 

D. 


Colonels 


a 

• • 

b 

• •• 

d 


Promotion of the field officers 

Lieutenant-colonels 

h 


e 

• •• 

9 

A 

by seniority in the line of 

Majors 


1 

• •• 

k 

• •• 

m 

i) 

the whole corps of infantry. 

Captains 


5 

• •• 

5 


5 


Promotion to the rank of 

Lieutenants 


8 

... 

8 

• •• 

8 


major by seniority in the 

Ensigns 

••t 

4 

• •• 

4 


4 

4j 

regiment. 

Total Officers, per regiment, 20 


20 


20 

20 



10. Upon the principle of promotion, by seniority in the regiment, to the rank of major, 
an ensign appointed to regiment (A.) will rise by seniority in that regiment to the rank of 
lieutenant, captain, and major, except in the case of an augmentation by whole regiments, 
to be noticed hereafter. In like manner the ensigns appointed to regiments (B.), (C.), 
and (D.), will rise to the rank of lieutenant, captain, and major in their respective regi- 
ments. 

11. The seniority of a field officer is determined by the date of his promotion to the rank 
of major, which constitutes what is termed in the army lists his ** regimental rank and the 
term, when applied to a field officer, should always be understood as indicating the order of 
his promotion, in the line of the whole corps, to the command of a regiment and share of off- 
reckonings. In the Indian army lists there is what is termed a succession list of colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, and majors, which list indicates the exact order in which the oflicers 
have become, or have claims to become, colonels of regiments. 

12. The letters in the scheme being supposed to indicate the order in which the field 
officers have respectively attained to the rank of major, the mode in which their subsequent 
promotion proceeds, and in which the captains and subalterns are affected by it, admits of 
easy explanation. 

13. Suppose a casualty in the rank of colonel by the death of colonel (a>, this does not 
give promotion to lieutenant-colonel (A), who belongs to the same regiment (A.), but to 
lieutenant-colonel (e), the senior regimental lieutenant-colonel. The vacancy thereby occa- 
sioned in the rank of lieutenant-colonel is not given to major (A), who belongs to the same 
regiment as lieutenanUcolonel (e), but to major (/), the senior regimental major. 

14. Promotion 
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14. Promotion now becomes regimental, and therefore the first captain of regiment 
(1).), to which major (/) belongs, is proinuted to the vacant majority, while the senior 
lieutenant and ensign of regiment (D.) are promoted to the rank of captain and lieutenant 
respectively. 

15. Suppose next that colonel (b) occasions a vacancy in the rank of colonel, it will be 
evident, from what has been stated, that lieutenant-colonel (/) will be the new colonel, 
and major (1:) the new lieutenant-colonel, and that therefore the regimental promotiou 
w ill fall this time to regiment (B.), to which major {k) belongs. 

J({. If colonel (c) be supposed to occasion the next vacancy, lieutenant-colonel (y) will 
be the new colonel, and major (/) the new lieutenant-colonel, and regimental promotion 
will this time fall to regiment (A.), to which major (/) belongs. 

17. The next vacancy in the rank of colonel will proinoto liontcnant-colonel (4) to the 
rank of colonel, and major (la) to that of lieutenant-colonel, and give regiincnlal promo- 
tion to regiment (C.) 

18. It will be observed that the four vacancies in the rank of colonel (and it is of no 
consequence to the lieulcnant-coloncls, majors, captains, and siihiilterns in what order 
they might have occurred) have promoted the four senior liciitenant-coloncU and the 
four senior majors, and given regimental promotion successively to the regiments (1).), 
(B.), (A.), and (C.) 

J9. If the four vacancies had occurred by the death, resignation, or retirement of as 
many lieutenant-colonels instead of colonels, precisely the same consequences would have 
ensued in respect to the promotion of the majors, and the regimental promotion of the 
captains and subalterns, bocanse the senior major for the time being, in every instance, is 
promoted to the vacancy in the rank of lieutenant-colonel, from whatever cause it may 
have arisen, whether from the promotion of a lieutenant-colonel, or from a casualty in that 
rank. 

20. The next remark to be made is that regimental promotion has fallen to the regiments 
(D.), (B.), (A.), and (C.)» the order precisely of the seniority of their respective majors; 
and this is the operation which, in (he documents received from India, is termed the ** line 
step/’ 

21. The ^‘ liiie step’' has, therefore, in this instance, visited the four regiments in the 
order of the seniority of their respective majors; and it is easy to perceive that the line 
step will continue to circulate, in the same order, as long us promotiou to the rank of 
major is not disturbed by a casualty in that rank. 

22. For instance: suppose the relative seniority of the majors to be as indicated in the 
scheme before referred to, and that a casualty occurs in regiment (C.) by the death, re- 
moval, resignation, or retirement of major (7/1). It will he observed that major (m) is 
junior to the majors ( 1 ), (Ir), and (/), and that the line step would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, by vacancies in the rank of lieutenant-colonel or colonel, have promoted majors 
(i), (i), and (/) before major (7/1). The first captain, therefore, of regiment (C.), in this 
case, obtains promotion before the first captains of regiments (!).), (B.), and (A.), who 
would otherwise have become majors before him, by the operation of the line step; but 
as he, by his promotion to a majority, represented by the seniority (//), is the junior of 
majors (t), (/), and (m), regiment (D.), from being Ibo first for promotion by the operation 
of the line step, becomes the last, and the line step will then continue to circulate in this 
order among the regiments, until hy the occurrence of another casualty among the majors 
the order of its circulation be again changed. 

23. The next point to be considered is the case of an augmentation by whole regiments, 
and let it be required to provide officers fur a fifth regiment, according to the Indian 
usage, to be denominated (£.) 
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ArrENDix (B.), 24. If the relative seniority of the field oflicers be as indicated in the scheme before 

continued. rcfered to, lieutenant-colonel (e) will be the colonel of the new reg^iment, major (i) will 

(23 )-^^Rcinark8 supp*)' vacancy in the rank of lieutenant-colonel occasioned by the removal and pro- 

by Mr. CabeJi, motion of lieuteoaut-colonel (e), and major (i) will be the lieutentant-colonel of the new 

cth August 1832. regiment. This operation will give majorities to the first captains of the regiments (D.), 

and (B.), and the captain who remains the senior by army rank, after these promotions, 
will be the major of the new regiment. 

25. The relative rank of the new majors, namely, the two promoted by the operation of 
the line step and the one transferred into the new regiment, depends upon their seniority as 
captains. If the latter is junior to the former, the major of the new regiment will be junior 
to all the majors of the old, who will therefore be promoted before him, and consequently 
the line step in this case will pass through all the old regiments before it cun visit the new, 
when the major of the new regiment comes in turn for promotion. 

26. If the major of the new regiment be senior, as captain, to one or both of the captains 
promoted by the line step, the line step in this case will reach the new regiment before the 
major or majors of the old regiments, junior to him as captain, arc promoted, and occasion 
the slight difference in the circulation of the Hue step implied in the statement of the 
fact. 

27. When the major of the new regiment is junior, as captain, to the oflicers promoted 
to majorities, on the augmentation, by the operation of the line step, the first captains of all 
the old regiments will, in this case be in a more favourable situation for line promotion than 
any officer transferred into the new regiment as first captain. The senior second captain 
would, therefore, be selected as first captain of the new regiment, being the officer whose 
interest it would be to make the change, and having a preferable claim to removal, as com- 
pared with his juniors of the same class. 

28. For the same reason the senior third captain would be transferred into the new 
regiment as second captain, the senior fourth captain as third captain, and the senior fifth 
captain as fourth captain. The senior first lieutenant would be the fifth captain of the new 
regiment, and the transfer of the remaining lieutenants would be regulated on the same 
principle as the captains ; while the senior ensign would be promoted to the vacant or eighth 
lieutenancy in the new regiment, and the other ensigns obtained and transferred on a similar 
principle. 

29. In this explanation, it is understood that vacancies in the old regiments occasioned 
by the augmentation are supposed to be filled up in reckoning the class to which an officer 
belongs. Thus a second captain who becomes first captain in bis own regiment, by the 
promotion of the first to a majority, would be considered as belonging to the captains of the 
first class, while those below him would be reckoned as belonging to a class higher than that 
in which they stood at the commencement of the operation, for every removal that has taken 
place above them. 

30. If the major of the new regiment bad been senior, as captain, to the captains pro- 
moted to majorities in the old regiments, the senior of the two officers who remained first 
captains after those promotions would stand in a better situation in the new regiment as 
first captain than in the regiment to which ho belonged, and would therefore be transferred, 
unless there were any officer in another regiment belonging to the class of second captains 
who was senior to him, and had therefore a preferable claim to removal. There would be 
a corresponding variation in the transfer of the junior officers in the case supposed, into 
the details of which it does not appear to be of importance to enter. 

31. Sufficient, it is conceived, has now been stated to show the marked respect which in 
India is paid to seniority, in a case in which it might be supposed that the officers for a 
newly-raised regiment might be selected, cither in subordination to the patronage of the 
Commander-in-chief, as in other armies, or in reference to some principle which would 

have 
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have determined tlic choice of a few oflicers, at least peculiarly qualified for the charge of AiTPM>rx (II.), 
men newly-raised ; but this in India would be considered as an infraction of the established cmuinuvd, 
seniority regimental system ; and in practice this strict observance of seniority, it is believed, ( 2 a.)— Uonmrka 
has not been attended with any of the inconveniences that might be supposed likely to result, bj i\ir. i.'abell, 
from a rule which left the selection of oflicers for the discharge of such important duty to a August issa. 
sort of chance, over which the Governinciiit could exercise no control. 

32. The only oflicer that could bo appointed to a newly-raised regiment, on a principle 
of selection, would be the lieutenant-colonel, who is transferable from one regiment to 
another ; and in a case of necessity, the colonels being generally at home, the Commander-in- 
chief could always select a commanding oflicer for a new regiment from all the lieutenant- 
colonels of that branch of the service (cavalry or infantry) then in India. It would also be 
competent to the Commander-in-chief to make any selection he might think proper from 
among the subalterns of the new regiment for the situation of adjutant and of (|uarlermaster 
and interpreter. 

33. J)o\iafions liave, indeed, on some occasions, been made in India from the method 
above described in regard to the selection of oflicers on a seniority system for the new regi- 
ments, but these, it is believed, except in one instance, in the formation of a cavalry regiment 
from the infantry at Bombay, have never bad reference to any peculiar (|ualification of the 
oflicer for the duties of a newly-raised corps, but merely to avert a case of burdsliip, in respect 
to rank, by adhering too exclusively to one particular rule; and in some recent instancos, 
some of the junior lieutenants and all the ensigns were rc-posted, and had to change their 
corps, in order that some more fortunate individuals among them should not derive the full 
advantage to which their reginimital standing and the seniority system of selection would 
otherwise have entitled them. These (leviati<iiis have been objected to from boine as incon- 
sistent with the existing .seniority regimental system, unjust towards the individuals who bad 
obtained promotion under it, and productive of inconvenience, by causing a number of ofli- 
cers unnecessarily to change tlieir corps on no ground whatever of public expediency ; and 
it is to be hoped that it will not be repeated. 

34. Oflicers being selected for a new regiment according to their army and not tlieir regi- 
mental rank, it has happened that captains with a brevet coinmis.sioa superior to tlieir regi- 
mental rank and senior in the line of captains, have been promoted into a majority in a new 
regiment, when, if the dates of their regiiiieiilal commissions bad been exclusively referred 
to, there were oflicers of longer regiincutal standing as captains who would have been en- 
titled to the preference. 

35. This is one of the cases in which the grant of the brevet rank of captain to subalterns 
of lifteen years’ standing lias been of advantage to individual oflicers of the Company’s 
service belonging to regiments in which promotion has been unusually slow, by the promo- 
tion of a captain to a majority, under the circumstances above described, and by llio advan- 
tage which the oflicers of the regiment under him gain by bis removal. 

3(). Anolher advantage gained by the Company’s oflicers by the introduction ol' this 
system as a rule of the service in January 181(>, is the claim which it will eventually give to 
captains so circumstanced who have not attained to regimental majorities to be included in 
1! is Majesty’s brevet, as the brevet captains of 17tH> and 1708 were, by the operation of 
former bi'evets, so included. This, however, could not be accomplished without injury to 
the King’s oflicers of the same standing, if the local rank of major were not to be conferred 
upon them in virtue of tlieir brevet commission of captain, in the same manner as the 
subalterns of Ilis Majesty’s regiments in India, when of iifteen years’ standing, are protect- 
ed by a local commission of captain, to prevent their being superceded by Company’s 
officer junior to them as lieutenant. 

37. Casualties known at head-quarters .subsequently to the <late of the augmentation, 
though of previous occurrence, are not taken into account in the selection of officers for a 
new regiment, who are chosen in reference to the army list, as it stood at the date of the 

augmentation, 

4 T 
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augmentation, M^hich corresponds with the date of commission given to the oilicers promoted 
by the augmentation. A dilTerent practico in this respect formerly prevailed, and casualties 
were taken into account, in the selection of officers, nearly up to the date on which the 
formation of the new regiments was published in general orders. The alteration of practice, 
in this particular, first adopted upon occasion of a Bengal augmentation of I6th Decem- 
ber 1HI4, gave rise to some claims of rank, the adjustment of which was attended with 
difficulty; but the system now in force appears to be the preferable one, from the certainty 
by which tlie troublesome operation of an augmentation arrangement may be performed, 
without the risk of an extensive revision which the accidental occurrence of a single casualty 
of a date anterior to the augmentation, and not known at head-quarters when the general 
order announcing the augmentation was published, would occasion if it were to bo taken into 
account. 

38. From wbat has been stated, it will be evident that the reduction of a regiment, after 
it has been formed for any considerable length of time, would be a work of extreme delicacy 
and of considerable difficulty, from the impracticability of providing for the officers of a re- 
duced regiment, on an equitable principle, by returning and distributing them among the offi- 
cers of the regiments to be retained. 

JiO. Let it be re(|uired, for instance, to return the officers of a regiment (E.), about to be 
reduced, and di.stribute them as supernumeraries among the regiments (A.). (B.), (C.), 
and (!).)* 

40. Now if the major of regiment (E.) were to be assigned to regiment (A.), or to 
either of the other regiments, say (D.), the major of which stands first for promotion, 
by the operation of the line .step, the captains of the remaining regiments would gain 
an undue advantage over the captains of the regiment in which the major was seconded, 
inasmuch a.s the line step would have to travel through as many of the regiments as 
there were majors senior to the major thus seconded upon them, from which retardation 
in their promotion all the captains of the other regiments would escape unless a first 
captain of one of these regiments should be junior to the first captain of regiment (E.), and 
he be placed above him. There would then be two regiments in which all the captains 
would be depressed a regimental step by the introduction of a supernumerary major into one, 
and a senior first captain into the other, and two regiments in which the captains (at least 
those standing in the position of first captain) would escape from such depression. The 
second captain of one of these regiments, however, if junior to the second captain of the 
reduced regiment, still to be provided for, would lose a regimental step by his being placed 
above him ; and if he were senior to him, tlie loss of the regimental step would fall upon 
the third captain of the regiment and the officers under him. In the other regiment the loss 
of a regimental step would fall upon the third or fourth captain, according us the third 
captain of the reduced regiment was senior or junior to the third captain of the regiment 
into which he was transferred, 

41. Proceeding thus far, it is clear that the four regiments are very unequally aflected 
by tlie truii.sfer of the reduced officers in the manner above described. In one regiment 
all the captains and subalterns lose a regimental step by the introduction of a major ; in 
the next it might happen that the same consequence would ensue if the first captain of 
the reduced regiment were the senior, but if he were the junior, the first captain would 
remain as he was, and the loss of the regimental step would devolve upon the second 
captain and his juniors. In the next regiment the first and second captains would 
escape, and the lo.s$ affect the third and fourth captains and their juniors, unless the third 
captain of rtie reduced regiment were junior to tho third captain of the regiment into 
which he was transferred, in which case three captains of this regiment would escape 
the loss of a regimental step, and in the remaining regiment four captains would escape, 

and 


See the scheme before referred to. 
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and the rest of the ofTicers suffer the loss of a step unless the fourth captain of the 
reduced reg^iinent were senior to the fourth captain of the regiment into which he was 
transferred. 

42. The Bengal infantry consisting* of 7t> regiments, the Madras of 54, and the Bombay 
of 28 regiments, it is evident that in providing for the 18 ofTicers of a reduced regiment, 
from the major downwards (for the colonel and lieutenant-colonci could be absorbed by a 
non-promotion on the occurrence of a casualty in those ranks), at either of the Presidencies, 
there would be several regiments that would escape altogether the loss of a regimental step ; 
and among the 18 regiments, into each of which a reduced officer was placed, the captains 
and subalterns of one or perhaps two regiments might sustain the loss of a regimental step, 
whereas, in the remainder, as many of the captains and subalterns as were senior to tlio 
reduced officer placed among them, would sustain no loss by his introduction, while it would 
fall exclusively on tbo oflicers of the regiment his junior. Among, therefore, the regiments 
into which a reduced olficcr was introduced, the loss of a regimental step to the oiYicers his 
juniors would in some cases affect ouly the ensigns, or a proportion of them ; in others, only 
the lieutenants and ensigns, or a proportion of them ; while in others, the captains and 
subalterns would all bo affected by the loss, except in the few instances in which the cap- 
tains were tlie seniors of the reduced officers. 

Sufiposing the number of regiments to be equal to the number of reduced officers to 
he provided for, the difficulty would still ho great of selecting, without the suspicion of par- 
tiality, the particular regiments in which all the officers would suffer the loss of a regimental 
step, hy the introduction of a reducc<l officer, and those in which they would suffer, and in 
very diflerent degrees, such a loss ; which difficulty would not ho diminished, hut rather 
increased, where the nuiiilierof regiments were in excess of the reduced officers ; for in this 
case there would be a number of regiments, precisely equal to that excess, which would 
sustain no inconvenience, or only so much iuootivetiience as was experienced by the other 
regiments, hy tbo slight retardation in line promotion, occabioned by the absorption of the 
supernumerary colonel and lieutenant-colonel of the reduced regiment ; and where the 
niimher of regiments were less than the reduced officers to be provided for, the difliculty 
and hardship upon the officers would be the greater, because in some and in as many regi- 
ments as the ^educed oflicers were in excess of the regiments into which they were to bo 
transferred, there would be regiments in which some of the officers would sustain u loss 
equal to two regimental steps, and in others only one. 

44. The suspicion of partiality in the choice of corps into which to introduce the reduced 
officers might be avoided if it wore to be declared beforehand, in a general order, that the 
reduced oflicers should be provided for in the regiments in which vacaucies occurred hy 
death in positions corresponding with the regimental position of the oflicers to be provided 
for, or superior to it, so as that no officer should stand lower than he did before the occur- 
rence of the casualty, by the introduction of an officer above him. But this expedient, 
though it would exonerate the Government from the performance of a task of considerable 
difficulty and invidiousiiess if they hud had to make the selection, would still leave the 
regiments as unecpially allocted hy the operation as before, and the officers who were de- 
prived of the benefit of a casualty, by the introduction of a reduced officer, would feel the 
hardship not to he the less, when they suffered in the precise degree in which the casualty 
was likely to have benefited them, and that there were regiments in which a casualty, 
known at head-(]uartcrs only a few days later, had benefited the officers of the regiment 
in which it had occurred, from its having happened or become known after the reduced 
oflicers had been provided for. 

45. This difficulty, however, might be provided for, if the reduced oflicers were not to 
be transferred at all into other regiments for purposes of promotion, but retained in a corps 
by themselves, and promoted therein regimentally as if the reduction had not taken effect, 
until they were severally and successively absorbed by the operation of the line step, when 
the corps would become extiuct, by the promotion of the last officer to a majority, and he 
would become a supernumerary of his rank until promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
The officers of such corps might bo employed either upon the staff or in doing duty with 

regiments. 
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Aim'enpfv (».), regiments, in lien of oflicers so employed, and part of the expense* of retaining such a corps 
continuvtL might he met by keeping vacant as many erisigncios during the progress of the reduction as 
(23 )-.Keinark8 ''vcrc t‘fjual to the numher of reduced officers unextinguished by the plan. The length of 

i)y i\ir. Ciihfii, time occupied in the accomplishment of such a reduction, the junior of the reduced officers 

otii August 1832 . not attaining to his majority within a period much less than about twenty-five years, has been 
thought an objection, to its adoption as well as the mixing of officers together on regimental 
duty belonging to different regimental classes, and the consequent jealousies that might arise 
among them from cases of apparent supercession, when a junior officer of one class obtained 
promotion in his reginfdnt before the senior officer of another class who was serving with 
him. 

48. These difficulties, and a few others in the way of the adoption of this plan, into 
which it is not necessary for the present purpose to enter, are completely obviated by the 
plan which has been suggested by Colonel Salmond, of accomplishing a reduction by whole 
regiments (which in point of fact has never been attempted since the introduction of regi- 
mental promotion in 1788), by offering to as many officers as are equal to the officers to 
be reduced, and of the corresponding ranks to purchase their commissions at such a rate as 
shall he equivalent to their value, and thereby hold out an inducerneiit to as many officers to 
retire from the service as would provide places for the reduced officers in other regiments, 
without detriment to the oflicers among whom their future promotion would proceed, if the 
reduced officers themselves should not be willing to avail themselves of the terms offered to 
their acceptance. 

47. This plan, if successfully carried into effect, would remove one of the most serious 
objections which in practice lias been experienced from the system of reginiciitul promotion 
established in 1788. The equivalent to be offered to the ofiicer of a reduced regiment, or of 
another regiment, willing to exchange with him, should he so fixed as to operate as an 
iiiducerrient to him to come into the arrangement ; and if tried in the infantry in the first 
instance, where there are the largest proportion of officers to whom the option might be 
given, and in which, from the reduction that has taken place in the strength of corps, there 
is a favourable opportunity to reduce their numbers without diminishing from the strength 
of the army, if that should be deemed objectionable, the plan would meet with a chance of 
success precisely in proportion to the number of officers to whom the option would have to 
he given, contrasted with those who would be able to avail tlieiiiselves of it, while the public 
interests would be proportionably benefited by the saving to be cflected by the reduction 
of ns many regiments as could conveniently be spared from the present expensive scale of 
establishment. 

48. Another inconvenience which has resulted from the introduction of regimental pro- 
motion into the seniority service of the Company is the unequal operation, upon particular 
regiments, of the demand of officers for staff employ, and on account of officers absent in 
Europe on sick leave or furlough, the numher of which in different regiments also varies 
very considerably, some regiments,, having no officer absent from regimental duty on these 

accounts, 

* The expense of a reduced regiment, at the coniuiencemeot of the plan, would be as follows : 


1 Major 

at 

... 780 rupees per month 

Per Month, 
780 

5 ("a plains 

at 

... Ill 

2,055 

8 Lieutenants 

at 

... 254 

2,032 

4 Knsigiia 

at 

... 200 

800 


18 Officers to be reduced, the aggregate of whose allowances amount to... Rs. 6,GG7 


Saving, hy the non-appointment of as many ensigns as there are reduced 
officers, during the progress of the reduction, which at the commence- 
ment would be 18 ensigns, at 200 rupees per month 3, GOO 

Leaving a net expense, in the first instance, equal to Rs. 2,0(i7 

To be gradually reduced as the lieutenancies and captaincies and majority of the reduced corps become extinct. 
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accounts, while in others the number withdrawn has been so great as to reduce materially 
the efficiency of the corps ; notwithstanding, if the number of these absentees could have 
been erjiiali/ed, there was a sufficiency of officers for regimental duty, had they been pro- 
perly distributed. 

49. To remedy this inconvenience the Court of Directors, in their orders of the 25lh 
Nov. 1823, prescribed the adoption of a Regulation which required that a certain number of 
officers only should be taken from a regiment for staff employ ; and in a subsequent order, 
the latitude of selection for these important situations was narrowed still further, by direct- 
ing, as they did on the 3d December IHtiS, “ that no regiment of cavalry or infantry shall 
have throe officers withdrawn for detached employment until all regiments have two, nor 
four until all have three.’' 

50. 'Fhe objection to these restrictions is, that it has interfered in some instances with 
the select ion, by the local Governments, of individuals, well calculated by previous training, 
for duties on which it might be desirable to employ them ; but this might be obviated, ainl 
it seems desirable that it should, if no other method be resorted to, to obviate the dil'licnlly, 
by empowering the local Gi^vernmcnts to exercise a discretion in the case siq)posed, so as 
to retain the particular officer in the situation the public interests required, provided the 
grounds on which a deviation were made from the rule in each case were to be publicly 
recorded at the time. 


51. It has been suggested that officers for the staff might be obtained without difficulty 
and detriment to the efficiency of regiments by the formation of as many skeleton corps (on 
the principle of an augmenlation arrangement) as would produce as many officers, or nearly 
as many, as were required for staff employ, to he employed either upon the staff, or in 
supplying the place of officers withdrawn from other regiiiieiits for staff employ, Iho strength 
of the regiments being reduced in a corresponding proportion, the supernnons officers only 
or their equivalent, after such reduction, being thrown into as many skeleton corps as 
were requisite for the purpose. 

52. The objections to this plan, independently of the expense which it woiibl involve, are 
of a nature similar to those which have been just stated to that of retaining officers of a 
reduced regiment in a corps for promotion, and employing them upon the staff, or in tlio 
place of staff 'absentees in a regiment; in addition to which it may be observed, that officers 
of these corps, when employed to do duty with a regiment, would derive no advantage from 
casualties in the corps in which they served when employed in field operations or at un- 
healthy stations. These considerations seem to offer serious objection against a plan which 
appears, in other respects, to adapt itself to the peculiarities of the service, from its inter- 
fering in no degree whatever with the established system of a seniority regimental promotion, 
and to be altogether free from every objection of a serious nature, with the exception of 
those which have been adverted to. The cases, indeed, of apparent supercession to which 
reference was made in connexion with the plan of retaining officers of a reduced regiment 
in a corps for promotion, might however, in many instances, be provided again.^t, by 
requiring an officer, on his appointment to the staff, or as the condition of his retaining his 
appointment, to exchange into a skeleton corps with another officer the same number of 
removes from promotion as himself. 

53. Another remedy which has been suggested for obtaining a more enlarged sphere 
of selection for staff and other employ is to strike off officers on the staff, or the civil staff 
only, from the strength of regiments, and to make a promotion in their room. 

54. The objection to this plan is, that it interferes with the regularity of promotion, by 
giving to corps in which there are a large number of staff* absentees an undue advantage in 
their promotion, compared with corps in which the staff absentees are fewer, or in which 
there are no officers on staff* employ. 

55. This would be particularly felt on the first introduction of such a plan, when the 
officers had been withdrawn by the local Government, without contemplating at the time 
the effect which their being struck off from the strength of their regiments would have 

upon 
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upon tlio ofTiccra below tliora succeeding to tlicir vacancies ; but this difficulty might in 
some degree be obviated, if promotions, on tho introduction of .such a plan, were to be 
eqrialiiced by a partial transfer of officers from regiments which had no staif absentees, 
into regiments which, from the number of statT officers upon their strength, would 
otherwise benefit beyond their fair proportion by the change of system. The local Govern- 
ment also, if such a plan were to be acted upon, would possess the means of prevent- 
ing cases of very glaring supercession, by the mode in which they exercised their 
discretion of selection ; but to a Company’s officer, it is conceived that any arrangement 
which interfered, or was likely to interfere, seriously with the seniority promotion to 
which he has been accustomed, would not be acceptable, and the reasons should be weighty 
to justify or require the adoption of so important a change in so favourite a feature of 
the Indian system. 

5(>. Upon the whole, then, it would seem that the Regulation at present in force, the 
tendency of which is to equalize the number of staff absentees from regiments, if modified 
in some such manner as has been suggested, by leaving it discretional with the local 
Government to deviate from the rule in special cases, the grounds of which to he recorded 
at the time, seems to he well worth a further trial ; since the other remedies which have 
been suggested to widen the sphere of selection for staff employ are not altogether free 
from difficulty, and might bo attended with embarrassment. 

/>7. There are two points connected with the seniority promotion of tho Company’s 
service which remain to be adverted to. 

58. I’he one has reference to that provision in the Articles of War which empowers a 
court-martial to inflict loss of rank in instances justifying such a mode of punishment, 
which, however, could not be carried into effect in respect to a major of cavalry or in- 
fantry of the Company’s service, without injury to the officers below him, whose pro- 
motion depends upon the position which the major of their regiment occupies upon the 
succession list for promotion. Thus, if major (i) of regiment (D.) were to be depressed 
bedow the seniority represented by major (m) of regiment (C.), fbe captain of regiment 
(D.), who stood first for promotion, would bo superceded by (he captains of regiments 
(B.), (A.), and (C.), who, but for such depression of major (i), could not have attained to a 
majority before him.* 

59. The case, it is believed, has never yet arisen in tho Company’s service ; but should 
it ever become necessary to carry such a sentence into effect, the difficulty might perhaps 
be obviated in some such way as this : by the non-promotion of major (t), when his turn 
for a licutenant-colunelcy had arrived, keeping him as a supernumerary and unposted 
major, until entitled to promotion according to the depressed position assigned to him 
on the succession list, and promoting the captain of regiment (D.) to the majority of 
the regiment, from the date at which major (i) became a supernumerary major, under 
the circumstances above adverted to. The lieutenant-colonelcy would, in this case, 
remain vacant until the major who had been depressed on the succession list becamo 
entitled to his promotion. 

60. The other point relates to tho succe.ssion to a regiment and share of off-reckonings 
in the Company’s service. By the Regulations of 1796, the rank of colonel was conferred 
upon the Company’s officers, independently of the operation of ilis Majesty’s brevet. In 
1806, however, the rule was altered, and Company’s officers succeeding to regiments were 
merely designated lieutenant-colonels ** commandant,” unless previously, or until promot- 
ed to tho rank of colonel by the operation of His Majesty’s brevet. The rule was again 
altered in 1829, and the lieutenant-colonels commandant were made colonels on the 5th 
June of that year, officers subsequently succeeding to regiments taking rank as colonels 
from the date at which they succeeded to a regiment. 

61. To prevent the King’s officers from being superceded by tho promotion of the 

Company’s 
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Compnny’s o/Tjcers, the Iviiii^'s lieiitenanl-coIonolH of the same standing in India bad confer- 
red upon them the local rank of colonel from (lie same date; and it was further arranged, 
that on the promotion of a lieutenant-colonel of the Company’s service to u regiment, the 
King’s lieutenant-coloiki ls of the same standing should also obtain the local commission of 
colonel from the same da1(\ so as that in no case should a King’s lieiitcnant-colonel be super- 
ceded by Ibc promotion of a Company's lieutenant-colonel of engineers, artillery^ cavalry, or 
infantry, to a colonelcy. 

62. Had there been but one line of promotion in the Company’s service from the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel to colonel, no possible inconvenience could have accrued from the practice 
of granting the local commission of colonel to King’s lieutenant-colonels senior to the 
lieutenant-colonels of the Company’s service succeeding to regiments ; but as tho Company’s 
officers are promoted in four distinct lines of engineers, artillery, cavalry, and infantry 
at each Presidency, it has happened that the promotion of a junior lieutcnant-colonel of one 
of these lines to the rank of colonel, has occasioned the snpercessiun of lieutenant-colonels 
of other lines, who are senior to lieutenant-colonels of His Majesty’s service, on whom 
tho local rank of colonel has been conferred under the operation of the Tide just ad- 
verted to. 

6*1. The Company’s ofllcers complain of this, and with apparent justice, as a serious 
hardship intlicted upon them ; and it must he admitted that the rule in its present form, 
unless materially modified, is calculated to inflict in its consecpiences the same description 
of injury upon the Company’s officers as it was designed to prevent the King’s officer in 
any possible case from sustaining. 

64. This subject having been referred home for consideration, and being still unde- 
cided, it would perhaps bo premature to enter more at length into the question in 
this place. 

65. A question might be raised whether the seniority regimental system of the Com- 
pany’s service be as beneficial to tho public interests as a system of promotion, which 
would leave the Government less fettered in respect to tho selection of its officers, and 
afford facilities to the introduction of officers of talent not past tho age of activity into 
the higher situations of cuinmand, which, under the present system, is in a great mea- 
sure regulated by tho rule of seniority, although the commands of divisions of field 
forces and of stations are in a measure mado by selection from among tiie officers 
who, by senioriUj, have attained to tho rank which qualifies them to hold such 
appointments. 

66. To this it might be ans>vprcd, that, notwithstanding the apparent force of this 
objection, the seniority system has worked* well ; and, generally speaking, there has 
been no deficiency of able men among the Company’s officers for the discharge of 
these important duties. For the command of a corps also, the Government have prac- 
tically tho means of exercising even a species of selection, from which, by tho operation 
of the seniority regimental system, they seem to be in a great degree precluded, in- 
asmuch as the major of the regiment, if a good officer, could be left in coininand of 
his corps, by posting to the regiment a lieutenant-colonel employed upon the staff, and 
therefore disqualified from taking the command ; whilo the major, if unfit for the 
exercise of such a command, could be superceded by the act of posting to the regi- 
ment a lieutenant-colonel possessing the requisite qualities for such an important 
station ; and even such of the colonels of regiments as arc in India would be available 
for such a purpose, if the Regulation in force, which disqualifies a colonel in receipt of 
oil-reckonings from drawing the command-money of his corps, did not operate to discou- 
rage many good officers of that rank from remaining in India, which they probably would 
do if they could receive command-money and off-reckonings at the same time; and by this 
means there would be a larger proportion of senior officers of the Company’s service present 
with corps and entitled to exercise the higher commands on field service than there are at 
present. 

67. Tho 
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G7. Tlie facility which is obtained of removing lieutenant-colonels from regiment to regi- 
ment, under the present system, which restricts the regimental rise to the rank of major, is 
considered as an argument against extending the regimental rise to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, as in Ills Majesty's service, and as was originally proposed for the Company’s ser- 
vice in the orders of 8th January 179G. 

G8. On the other hand, there are those who think that the change would be beneficial, if 
officers were to rise regimentally to the rank of lleutcnant-coloriel, by its retaining officers 
in command of the corps, who from having always served with it are better acquainted with 
the men; while officers really unfit for the exercise of such an important comrnind as that of 
a regiment might be provided for by a voluntary or even a compulsory transfer to the in- 
valids, in case of necessity. 

G9. Another advantage supposed to be derived from making the rise regimental to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, is the facility which it would afford of correcting, in an un- 
objectionable way, one of the evils of the seniority system, which prevents officers from 
attaining to the important rank of lieutenant-colonel, except by travelling, as at present, 
through a long succession list of majors; whereas, if the rise were to he regimental to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, a chance casualty in his regiment in that rank iild at 
onco promote the major to the vacant lieutenant-colonelcy ; and if tli Regulation at 
present in force, which prevents an officer about to retire from the ser\ice from receiv- 
ing a sum of money from the officers below him, who henelit by, and in consideration 
of. Ills retirement, were to be repealed, a great inducement would be held out to the 
older officers to retire from the service, who from age may he disqualiliod to exercise the 
active duties of their profession, and to the younger officers a still stronger inducement 
to economize their resources, in order to provide the means of a more rapid advance- 
ment to the higher ranks, by forming among themselves a regimental fund to buy oft* 
the older officers. 

70. The great objection in the way of the adoption of this suggestion, is, the increase 
of expense which the additional retirements w'ould occasion, and the difFiculty of providing 
in this country the funds requisite for such payments from the home treasury ; which latter 
impediment might be avoided, if officers so bought off were to receive their retiring pension 
through the channel of the Indian treasuries instead of the home treasury, and were to make 
their own remittances to England for this purpose ; but such a condition, even if it were 
to be acceptable to the officers, which is doubtful, would probably weaken, proportionably, 
the tie by which the Company's officers are, under the existing provisions of the retiring 
Regulation, connected with this country. 

71. It is not at all improbable, if the impediments which discourage Europeans from 
settling in India were to be removed, and officers were reduced to the necessity of re- 
ceiving their retiring allowances in India, or suffering the loss they w'ould sustain upon a 
remittance to England, that many would relinquish the idea of returning at all to their 
native country, and thus weaken in that degree the inducement held out by the retiring 
Regulation to the Indian officers to look to an eventual return to England as the ultimate 
and desirable termination of their services. Different opinions may be entertained as to 
the advantages or disadvantages of such a result ; but it hitherto has been held to be a 
desirable object in the administration of India to strengthen, in every possible way, the 
ties which connect an Indian officer with his home in this country, and both the furlough 
and retiring Regulations, in the point of view thus presented, have been considered as 
particularly advantageous on this account, independently of the individual benefit which 
they confer upon the officers themselves ; and the expenditure which they involve may, 
in this point of view, be regarded as more than compensated by the homo attachments 
which they keep alive and serve to strengthen. 

72. There are a few other deviations from the established seniority system of the service 
which have been suggested, to which it may be desirable to advert before the remarks in 
reference to the rank of the Company’s officers are closed. 

73. One 
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73. One is, that a proportion of the casualties, to tlio extent of one-sixth, should he at Aitenpix (n.), 

the disposal of the Government, in view to the promotion of deserviiify ofljccrs, and cjua- continueti. 
lif\in^ them for situations which tlicir rank, if promoted according; to the ordinary rules of (23 )^Rnnarks 
the service, would not entitle them to hold. This would involve a more serious departure hy Mr. Caboll, 

from the seniority system of the service than has ever been attempted, and if acted upon, etb August l8a*i. 
should be so restricted, by rc(|uiring the qualifications for wiiich an ollicer was selected for 

promotion in prefenmcc to his juniors to be stated upon the public records, and to render 
each appointment so made siibjf'ct to eventual revision from home, and with any other 
checks that might appear calculated to secure the attainment of the object, in every in- 
stance, for which such a inatorial deparluro from the established rules of the service was 
sanctioned. 

74. It seems doubtful, however, whether a rule of the description referred to, however 
guarded it might he against the possibility of abuse, would bo acceptable to llio sc‘rvice 
generally ; and it is not clear that a case lias been made out to justify or require the atl op- 
tion of so novel an expedient, when the object of securing the ailvancoment of younger 
men into the higher ranks could he attained, in a less objectionable way, by allowing 
otTicors of corps to buy oil’ their seniors, if willing to retire, on the terms tendered to their 
acceptance. 

75. The same remark is not applicable to the suggestion which has been made, that 
oflicers of the King’s and Company’s service might ho allowed to exchange their commis- 
sions, provided the former had been a sunicient time in India to he safely entrusted with 
the charge of Native troops, and the officers exchanging* were nearly of the same age, so as 
not to atVord ground of complaint to the junior oflicers, that a younger and better life was 
substituted for lh(‘oneou which their promotion depended. In the case of a major, the King’s 
officer transferred into a Company’s regiment should be the senior of the officer with whom 
lie exchanged, in order that he might take the place 011 the succession list vacated by the 
Company’s officer (the King’s officer, however still retaining his superior army rank), 
so as to prevent the injury wliicli the oflicers of the regiment would otherwise sustain, if 
he were, by reason of his inferior raiik> to take a lower place on the succession list than 
that by which their promotion was previously regulated. 

70. Another suggestion which has been made is this, that casualties, when a corps is 
employed upon service, should bo supplied only by a promotion from among the oflicers present, 
or on their way to join. A rule of this description would operate with some .severity 
upon ollicers on furlough in this country, who left India at a time when the military opera- 
tions upon which their regiment was employed could not have been foreseen, or who were 
obliged to come bojne for health, and they had not the option, like oflicers upon the stalf of 
India, of taking their chance of proinolion in common with the rest, or of relinquishing 
their stalf eiiiployment ; and if .such a rule were to be acted upon, the case of an officer 
upon furloiigli should be provided for, at least to the extent of a reservation in favour of 
such oflicers, who, on hearing that their regiment was likely to be employed, hastened to 
rejoin it, if not compelled to remain by sickness. 

77. The suggestion itself seems to be deserving of some consideration, as not involving 
any very material deviation from the c.stablished system, and to whatever extent the devia- 
tion is carried, the operation of the rule being in favour of a class of officers who, from their 
exposure to (he chances of war, seem to have the preferable claim to whatever benefit it 
might confer upon them. 

78. The only other suggestion to be noticed under this head is, that Native gentlemen 
should be appointed as oflicers to corps in common with Europeans. 

79. This would not involve any necessary departure from the seniority promotion of the 
service; but the effect which such a deviation might have upon the minds of the present 
Native commissioned officers, who are junior to the ensigns, and even the cadets attached 
to corps, ought not to be overlooked ; for it would probably be more galling to their feel- 
ings to see a Native preferred before them, than that European commissioned officers of 

the 
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the lowest grades should take the precedence of the highest commissioned grade at present 
conferred upon Native ofticers^ since this has always been the practice of the Company’s 
service. 

80. If these remarks be just, it seems to follow that no very essential variation should 
be made in the existing system, without due consideration and a clear conception of the 
consequences likely to follow from a change that might appear to be desirable, but upon 
trial might be found ill-adapted to the peculiarities of the service. In point of fact, it is 
conceived, whether the local army of India be a King's or Company’s army, the European 
commissioned officers must be appointed in the first instance as cadets, like as they are at 
present, and rise, by a regular system of rotation, to the higher ranks. The Company’s 
military, unlike that of the British army, is meant as a provision for the officers in it, inde- 
pendently of their private resources, and to secure besides the means of an eventual com- 
fortable retirement in this country, which, with their retiring pay, should be on a scale 
sufficiently liberal, so as to adapt itself in some measure to the style of living in which the 
officers in India, from the scale of their allowances, are generally able to aiford. Any 
regulation which would deprive an officer of the certainty of rising to the higher, and in- 
deed the highest, ranks to which the Indian officers arc eligible, provided their health is> 
spared to them and they conduct themselves well, would be disheartening in the extreme 
to the officers of a local army, cut off from the society and connexions in England, and be 
besides prejudicial to the public interests, from depriving the officers of a strong motive to 
exertion, and which, during the existence of the Company’s army, has produced a class 
of men generally distinguished by their talents and ability, and a few eminent individuals, 
such as the late Sir Barry Close, Sir Thoms Munro, aud Sir D. Ochterlony and others, of 
whom the country may justly boast. 

81. Any other motives beyond the certainty which a Company’s officer possesses of rising 
to distinction may be superadded to this essential stimulus to exertion, in a local army, 
with great advantage. The concession of the honours of the Bath, and of personal brevets, 
to the Company’s officers, has been productive, it is believed, of the very best ellecls ; and 
any additional honours conferred upon the service in this way would be decidedly advan- 
tageous to the Indian service. 

83. The suggestion that has been made, that the commissions of the Company’s general 
officers should not be local, but extend to all parts of the empire, and that the Company's 
officers should occasionally be appointed to the chief command, seems strongly to recom- 
mend itself for adoption on this ground ; and indeed, whatever additional honours could 
with propriety be conceded to the Cuiiipany’s officers (in this way), would, it is conceived, 
be well bestowed, and the public service be thereby proportiouably benefited. 


Promotion. 

83. Another very important consideration connected with the constitution of the Com- 
pany’s service is, the chances of promotion afforded to the officers by the scale of relative 
rank, by which the probabilities of a slower or quicker rise to the higher ranks is regulated. 

84. When it became my duty, some years since, to investigate this subject, in con- 
nexion with some claims of rank arising out of a recent augmentation arrangement, I was 
much struck by the fact, that the Company’s officers had derived very essential advautages 
in their promotion by the large antecedent augmentations, connected as it was with another, 
brought into notice about (he same time, that complaints were notwithstanding made of 
the slow progress of promotion ; and the fact was so far admitted, that to relieve the 
subalterns of the service, the brevet rank of captain had been conferred upon all the unpro- 
nioted subalterns of fifteen years’ standing and upwards. 

85. It therefore appeared to me to be an object of some importance to ascertain at what 
rate promotion had travelled when unaided by an augmentation of the army. 

80. With this view the commissions of a variety of officers in each rank were compared 

with 
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with those which they respectively held in the next inferior rank, and to avoid any disturbing 
effect (Vom augmentations, the period selected for the comparison of these commissions was 
between 1804 and 1814, when no augmentation was made to the army. 

87. In those ranks which occupied a longer period than ten years for promotion it was 
practicable to chock the calculation by commissions of Madras officers, in which army there 
had been no increase between 1804 and 1818, and where this resource failed, other means 
were adopted of making the nearest approximation to the truth. The details of this calcula- 
tion are given in a separate paper. 


88. By this calculation'’^ it appeared that the average 
Ensign to Lieutenant was ••• 

rise 

• •• 

from — 

••• 

6 years 

Dido to Captain ••• ••• 


• •• 

• •• 

21 ~ 

Ditto to Major 

••• 

• •• 

• • • 

— 

Ditto to Lieutenant-colonel ••• 

••• 

• • • 

••• 

39 ~ 

Ditto to Colonel 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

ry2 — 


By means of these data, llic rate of casualties as they affect the rise of an officer during his 
progress through the service was found to be as follows. During the rise of an officer to 
the rank of major, the casualty rate varied four different limes, and at equal periods. 

89. During the first of these periods the casualties affecting the rise of an officer were 
at the rate annually of four per cent., or l'25th; during the second period five per 
cent., or l-20th; during the third period six per cent., or l-17lh ; and during the 
fourth period seven per cent., or 1-I4tli. From the rank of major to colonel the casual- 
ties were eight per cent., or about i-l3th uniiually.i* A calculation according to these 
rates dilfers from the preceding one only one year in the entire period, and may therefore 
safely be taken as an indication of the rate of casualties among the officers, from death, 
resignation, dismission, or retirement, or any other cause which may have occasioned 
vacancies in corps during the period from which the comparison of commissions was 
made. 

00. The preceding calculation, however, may be considered as liable to one exception. 
It indicates np more than the rates at which promotion would proceed after as large aug- 
mentations to Ihe army as those which were made between 1796 and 1804, during which 
interval the infantry of the three Presidencies was nearly doubled. The natural conse- 
quence of such a state of circumstances was, that the officers of each rank (during the 
period which succeeded those augmentations) stood relatively higher in the service, than 
that to which they would otherwise have attained, and the average of ages in each rank was 

consequently 
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* l*romoii<>n, from a comparisoH of GummisBioDB : 


Ensign to Lieutenant .. .. •• .. G years. 

Lieutenant to ('aptain IG — 

Captain to Major .. .. .. .. .. 12 — 

Major to Lieut.-coloncl .. .. .. .. G — 

Lieut.-coluoel to Colonel .. .. -• •• 13 — 


52 


t Promotion, according to casualticB, at various rates, from >1 to S per cent : 


Enstffo to Lieuteuant . . . . . . . . . . G years. 

Lieutenant to Captain 15 — 

Captain to Major . . . . . . . . . • 12 — 

Major to Lieut.-colonel .. .. •• .. 0 — 

Lieut.-colonel to Colonel 12 — 

51 

Ensign to Captain 21 years. 

Ditto to Major .. .. .. .. .. 33 — 

Ditto to Lieut-colonel 3«J — 

Ditto to Colonel 51 — 
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con.scf|ncntIy lower than it should be in a calculation intended to illustrate the prop^ress of 
promotion when unailected by aug^mentations. This consideration su^'^cstcd the following 
correction in the calculation. The ensigns were supposed to be aflected by casualties annually 
at the rate of five’^ per cent., or l-2()th, instead of four percent.; the lieutenant and captains 
during one-third of their rise to a majority, by casualties, at the rate of six per cent., or 
1-J7tli ; during the second-third at seven per cent., or l-14th; and during the remaining 
third at seven and a-half per cent., orl-E3th; and the field olliccrs at eight per cent., or 
l-12th. The result even of this correction exhibited no more than a saving of about three 
years in the rise of an oflicer from ensign to lieutenant-colonel and colonel, and of two years 
in the rise to captain and major.f 

01. The data thus obtained supplied a ready means of ascertaining with tolerable ac- 
curacy, if not with absolute certainty, the comparative advantage or disadvantage of any 
proposed scale of establishment; and a consideration of the slowness of promotion, ex- 
hibited by the preceding calculations, had considerable weight in the determination which 
was adopted in favour of the arrangement directed by the Court’s orders of 25th No- 
vember 1823. 

02. Two modes of accomplishing this relief were suggested. The one on the plan of 
forming about as many .skeleton corps as would have provided for the superlluoiis officers of 
regiments, by reducing the number of lieutenants per regiment from twenty-two to fourteen, 
and of ensigns from ten to six, ora reduction altogether of twelve officers per regiinent.J: 
The officers transferred into these skeleton corps were intended to be employed upon the 
staff, or to supply the places of officers so employed, and thereby to equalize the number of 
officers available for regimental duty with each corps in the service. 

93. The other, which is the plan that was carried into effect by the Court’s orders of 25th 
November 1823, was to divide the regiments of two battalions each, into regiments of single 
battalions, giving a colonel to each single battalion regiment, with an additional captain, one 
lieutenant per regiment being reduced, so as to retain accurately the same number of officers 
in the rank of captain and subaltern as before. § 

94. Tho 


* It appeiirB that tho casualties actually operating upon the service between 1813 and 1830 were, upon an average, 
at tho rate of O'OTS per cent, annually. 

t Promotion, according to tho corrected rate of casualties : 


Knsign to Lieutenant 6 years. Ensign t(» Captain 19 years. 

Lieutenant to I'uptaiD . . . . . . . . 14 — Ditto to Major , . . . . . 31 — . 

Captain to Major . . . . . . . . 12 — Ditto to Lii'ut.-colonel . . , . . 30 — 

Major to Lieut.-colonel . . .*> — Ditto to Colonel 48 — 

Lieut.-coloiiel to colonel 12 — 


4H 


X European commissioned oificers to a regiment of two battalions, according to the arrangement — 

In force. As proposed. 


Colonel . . . . • . . . . . 1 

Ijieiitenant-colonels 2 

Majors . . 2 

Captains . . H 

Lieutenants 22 

Ensigns . . 10 


1 

2 

2 

8 

14 

6 


15 


33 


§ Establishment of officers for a regiment of— 'Two Battalions. 


C'olonel I 

Lieutenant-colonels 2 

Majors 2 

Captains 8 

Lieutenants . . 22 

Ensigns 10 


One Battalion. 
1 
1 
I 

. . 6 
10 

5 


45 


23 
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94. The manner in which promotion would have been permanently aflected, according to 
the two schemes, was found to bo as follows.’'^ The plan of skeleton corps would have 
had the advantage of a (|uickor rise by two years to the rank of captain and major. In the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel the rise would have been the same according to either scheme, 
but the plan actually adopted gave u quicker rise by four years to the rank of colonel, and, 
compared with the scheme then in force, the acceleration altogether in the rise to the rank 
of colonel was six years. 

95. From this it will appear that the advantage in respect to promotion was decidedly in 
favour of the plan adopted, independently of the objections already referred to, which 
appeared to oppose the adoption of the skeleton arrangement ; and the arrangement in the 
point of view here presented must be considered as of a character most beneficial to the 
service, and calculated to allord that degree of relief to promotion which could not be anti- 
cipated from future augmentations, and to put the service on a very improved footing. 

9(>. Since the orders of the 2.5th November 1823, a further improvement has been eifected, 
in the promotion of the service in regard to future appointments, by a reduction to the 
extent of two lieutenants and one ensign, cornet, or second lieutenant per regiint'nt, ordered 
by the Court on the 3d December 1828. The result, according to the calculation below,)' 
may be expected to accomplish an acceleration in the rise to each rank, from that of captain 
upwards, to the extent of about two years. 

97. These calculations appear conclusively to show that the advocates of an increased 
numher of European commissioned oflicers with Native corps lose sight of the etfect which 
such an increase as has heen proposed in the lower ranks would have upon promotion, 
although the officers now in the service would benelit by the change if the captains and 

lieu tenants 
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* Promotion, according to the 

•• 

•• 

S 

Syrttrm in force 
previoiialy to 
the Order of 
25th Nov. 1823. 

By the 

Coiirl'ii Orders 
of 

25lh Nov. 1823. 

By the Plan 
of 

Skeleton Corps. 

Ensign to LicMitenant 




6 

5 

4 

Lieutenant to ('Rptaia 




11 

12 

11 

Captain to Major 




12 

12 

12 

Major to Lieut.-coloncl . . 




rt 

4 

0 

Licut.-colonel to Colonel . . 




12 

9 

13 





48 

42 

40 

Ensign to Captain 




19 

17 

15 

Ditto t<i Major 

, , 

, , 

, , 

31 

29 

27 

Ditto to Lieut. -colonel . . 

, , 

, , 

. , 

30 

33 

33 

Ditto to Colonel 

• • 

• • 

•• 

48 

42 

40 


t Promotion according to the Orders of— 

25th Nov. 1823. 

3d Dec. 1828, 

Knsign to Lieutenant 

5 years. 

4 years. 

Lieutenant to ('uptain 

12 - 

11 - 

C.aptaiu to Major 

12 -- 

12 — 

Major to Lieut. -colonel . 

4 

4 — 

Lieut.-coloiiel to Colonel 

9 — 

42 

9 — 

49 

Ensign to Captain 

17 years. 

15 years. 

Ditto to Major . . 

29 — 

27 ~ 

Ditto to Lieiit.-culonel 

33 — 

31 — 

Ditto to Colonel 

42 

40 — 


4 X 
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lientcnnnts wcro to be increased ; but tbe prospects of those hereafter entering the service 
would bo proporlionably deteriorated, if such an increase were to bo made to the lower 
ranks without a corresponding increase in the higher ranks ; and as the resources of India are 
not more than equal, and, indeed, are scarcely equal, to the burthen of the existing establish- 
ment, it is clear that any increase to be made to the number of officers of corps could only 
be made, if made at all, in tbe most economical form, by an addition to the lower ranks, 
which, to the extent to which such addition was carried, would deteriorate in a proportionate 
degree the prospects of those hereafter entering the service. 

118. The officers who are, or have been, supernumeraries of their rank by the reductions 
ordered on the "Sd J)ecembcr 1828, will be more than compensated by the loss of allowance 
which they sustain, from being restricted to the allowances of cadet, while serving as acting 
ensigns, cornets, or second lieutenants, instead of the full allowances of those ranks, by the 
comparatively quicker rise which intermediately will have taken place, by the reduction in 
the number of lieutenants in the manner before adverted to. 

1)9. These remarks have reference to the supposition that an increase of officers with 
Native corps is required, which is a point by no means established. Considering that, 
besides the European commissioned officer with each troop or company, there are two 
Native commissioned officers (a subadar and jemadar), the service would appear to be 
sufficiently well provided for by an establishment to that extent, without any further Euro- 
pean agency ; and when to this is added the financial considerations which oppose an increase 
of expense, as well as the eventual effect upon promotion, by an addition to the lower, with- 
out an increase to the higher ranks, it does seem that the existing establishment is suffi- 
ciently ample, and that an increase in the number of European officers docs not appear to be 
necessary or desirable. It was the opinion of the late Sir Thomas Muuro, that an esta- 
blishment which would allow of the presence of one European officer with each troop or 
company is amply sufficient, and the present authorised establishment, if the number of 
staff absentees from corps be equalized, us will eventually bo the case under the operation 
of the Court’s restrictive Regulation, will be more than sufficient to provide for the presence 
of a proper number of regimental officers for that purpose. 

100. Indeed in reference to the present state of the finances, and the prospective im- 
provement which it would accomplish in respect to the promotion of officers hereafter 
entering the service, it may bo doubted whether the reduction in the rank of subaltern might 
not be carried still further; but if this be not attempted, a very considerable saving might 
be effected by a reduction in the number of regiments, on the plan suggested by Colonel 
Salmond, without any detriment whatever to the eventual promotion of the officers, while 
the existing numerical amount of sepoys, which it appears does not admit of further reduc- 
tion, could bo provided for by a proportionate addition to the strength of troops or com- 
panies in the regiments retained. 

Pay and Allowances. 

101. Another peculiarity in the Company’s service relates to the pay and allowances of 
the European commissioned officers, a reference to which will serve to illustrate some 
questions which have an important bearing upon the constitution of the service. 

102. They consist altogether of six distinct items. 1st, Pay; 2d, Gratuity; 3d, Tent 
Allowance; 4th, House Kent; 5tb, Horse Allowance ; and 6tb, Batta. The 1st, 2d, 4th, 
and one-half of the 6th of these items may be regarded in the light of what may properly 
be termed the income of the officer, and the 3d, 5th, and the remaining portion of the 6th 
item, partake rather of the nature of a contract, the officer in receipt of which is to provide 
himself with the necessary equipments, the expense of which, or when marching or in the 
field, the allowances last mentioned are intended to meet. 

103. Of the former class of allowances, it may be observed, that the pay is according to 
the rates which were in force in His Miyesty’s service, when the army arrangement of 17i)6 

was 
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was carried into effect, converted into rupees. The allowances spcciGed below* are for a ArpENnix (B.), 
nionfli of thirty days, excepting those for a captain and subaltern of engineers and artillery, continued. 
and those of horse artillery and cavalry, which are the saino for any month. ( 2 a.)~B(.Mnurk 8 

104. “ Gratuity” is an allowance peculiar to the rank of captain and subaltern, at the rate 

of thirty-six rupees per month to the former, twenty-four rupees to a lieutenant, and twelve ^ 
rupees per month to a cornet, ensign, or second lieutenant. It was granted by the Court 
of Directors, and carried into effect by a Minute of Council, dated us far back as the 5th 
August 1779. 

105. ** House Rent,” according to the rates specified in the Table, !* is a new allowance 
adopted by the Court in the Pay Table which accompanied their orders of the 8th Novem* 
her 1814, but which Table was not carried into effect until the year 1824. House rent is 
drawn only by oflicers when in receipt only of that portion of their hatta which is properly 
considered as belonging to their income, and the condition accordingly specified in the 
Table to the receipt of this allowance is, that an officer is only in receipt of half batta 
and not provided with quarters.” 

106. The portion of the batta allowance, appropriated to an officer’s income, or as it is 
commonly termed, “ half balta,”| was an allowance made general throughout the servico 
by the army arrangement of 17iK>. The Bengal officers hud been in receipt of this 
allowance antecedently to this period at the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
below Allahabad, and at stations, then beyond the frontier, they were on full batta; but 
the officers of Madras and Bombay previously to 1796 only drew batta when murebing or 
ill the field. § 

107. It 


* Monthly Pay of the undermentioned Oflicers of 


Colonel ... 

Lieut.-colonel 
Afajor 
Captain ... 

Lieutenant 

Lusi^o, Cornet, or Second Lieutenant 


Infantry. 

Engineers 
and Artillery. 

Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry. 

300 

300 

3!I7 8 0 

310 

340 

278 4 0 

Iho 

IHO 

332 13 4 

120 

110 

170 0 4 

liO 

70 

109 8 0 

48 

00 

07 5 4 


t House rent of a Lieutenant-colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant 

Cornet, Kiisign, or Second Lieutenant 


Rs. 100 per month. 

... 80 — 

... fiO 

... 30 — 


2 .^ 


t Half batta of a Lieiitenunt-colooel 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant 

Cornel, Ensign, or Second Lieutenant ... 
Oflicers of the rank of Colonel are in receipt of full batta," 


Rs. 300 per month. 

SW.'i — 

«J0 — 

00 

— 

or Rs. 7.'>0 per month, at any station.” 


§ Income of each Rank, exclusive of Pay. 



Gratuity. 

House Rent. 

Half Batta. 

TOTAL. 

Colonel ... ... ... ... Rs. 

_ 

_ 

750 

750 

LieiitenaDt-coloDcl ... 

— 

100 

300 

400 

Major ... ... ... 

— 

80 

225 

305 

Captain 

30 

50 

90 

176 

Lieutenant ... 

24 

30 

GO 

114 

Cornet, Ensign, or Second Lieutenant 

12 

25 

45 

82 


( Note continued, J 
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107. It follows from this that what may properly be termed tho ordinary monthly income 
of nil Indian officer, is as follows : 


Colonel ••• ••• 

liicutcnant-coloncl 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant ... 

Ensign, Cornet, or Second Lieutenant 


Infantry. 

Engineers 
and Artillery. 

Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry. 

1050 

1050 

1147 a 0 

G40 

040 

070 4 0 

4H5 

485 

537 13 4 


310 

355 G 4 

174 

184 

223 a 0 

130 

142 

179 5 4 


108. Of the remaining allowances, or those out of which the officer is intended to pro- 
vide himself with certain articles of equipment, or to defray the extra expenses incident to 
marching or in the held, it may be observed, in respect to the “ tent allowance,”* that it 

1$ 



Onlinary Income (per Month) of an 

Officer, Pay included. 


( Note continved.) 
















Gratuity, 








PAY. 

House Rent, 

TOTAL. 








and Half Batta. 


Infantry : 









Colonel 

... 

... 



Rs. 

300 

750 

10.50 

Lieutenant-colonel 


... 

... 


••1 

210 

400 

610 

Major 

... 

... 


... 


180 

30.'> 

485 

t^iptain 

... 

•*. 


... 


120 

170 

296 

Lieutenant ... 

... ... 

... 




00 

114 

171 

Ensign 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

48 

82 

130 

Engineers and Artillery : 








Colonel 


... 

... 


... 

300 

750 

1050 

Lieutenant-colonel 


... 




210 

400 

610 

Major 


... 

... 



IHO 

305 

48.5 

Captain 


... 

... 

... 


140 

176 

316 

Lieutenant 


... 

... 



70 

111 

184 

Second Lieutenant 


... 

... 


... 

GO 

82 

142 

Horse Artillery and Cavalry : 


p 





1 

Colonel 


... 


... 


397 8 0 

750 

1117 8 0 

Lieu tenant-colonel 

... 



... 


278 4 0 

400 

678 4 0 

Major 

... * ... 

... 


... 


232 13 4 

305 

537 13 4 

Captain 

... ... 



... 


179 G 4 

176 

355 6 4 

Lieutenant 

... 

... 


... 

... 

100 H 0 

114 

223 8 0 

Cornet or Second Lieutenant 



... 


97 5 4 

82 

179 5 4 


* Tent Allowance (per Month) of Officers of — 


Colonel 

l4i(MUeiiant-co1oDel 

Major 

Chaplain ... ... ... 

Lieiitenaut 

Cornet, EnaigD, or Second Lieutenant 


EuropeanCorps. 

Native Corps. 

100 0 0 

200 

75 0 0 

150 

60 0 0 

120 

37 8 0 

75 

25 0 0 

50 

25 0 0 

50 
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is meant to cover the expeiices of an officer incident to the provision and carriage of camp 
equipage. Tlie odicers of European corps are, however, only in receipt of half tent 
allowance, except at remote stations, where they are liable to be called upon suddenly to 
move, and have therefore to provide themselves with the means of carriage for, as well as 
with, a tent. Officers of Native corps being always liable to move on a sudden emergency, 
arc or should he constantly provided with a tent and the means of conveyance, and are 
consequently in the receipt of full tentage or tent allowance. 

l(K). Horse allowance’^ is an allowance peculiar to officers of mounted corps, and to field 
oflieers of other corps, while in the actual performance of regimental duly. Ofiicors, 
however, of inferior rank, when actually in command of corps, and adjiitants'of corps, are 
permitted to draw horse allowance, the sum of thirty rupees per month being considered 
as equivalent to the expense of maintaining one horse ; field oflieers of mounted corps aro 
in receipt of an allowance equivalent to the maintenance of four horses ; captains tho 
equivalent for three; and subalterns for two horses. Field officers in tho performance of 
regimental duty, and officers of inferior rank in the command of dismounted corps, receive 
an allowance equivalent to the maintenance of a single horse. 

110. That portion of the allowance denominated “hatta,” which is intended to defray 
the expcnces of oflieers incident to marching or in the field, is denominated “ extra batta,’*t 
and is equivalent lo half batta, of which officers in garrison or cantonment are in receipt. 
Ill the table, therefore, of regimental allowances, the ‘‘half” and extra” hatta are drawn 
under one head, of “ full batta.” 

HI. The following, then, arc the aggregate monthly regimental allowances of which the 
European commissioned officers are in receipt when in garrison or cantonment, or when 

marching 
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* llorso Allowance (per nion(h) to Oflieers of — 


Colonel 

Lieutenantcoloiiel 


IVlnjtir 

Captain 

IjiMiteiiant 

('oriivt 



Mounted Corps. 

Dismounted 

Corps. 


Rupi'ps. 

120 

Rupees. 

30 


120 

30 


120 

30 

•• ••• ••• •«« 

00 

.i. 


00 


** ••• ••• 

00 

■ - 


f “ Extra” Batta, intended to cover the expcncc incurred by Oflieers when marchiug 


or in 

the field. 



Colonel 

... 

(a) Rs. - 

per month. 

Lioutcoant-coionel 


300 

— 

Major 

... 

22.1 

-- 

('aplain 

... 

00 

0 

Lieutenant ... 

... 

GO 


Cornet, Ensign, or Second Lieutenant 

... 

45 

— 


(a) Colonels drawing “full batta/’ at any atation, receive no additional allowance under this head when they 
take the field. 

4 I 
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marcliinpf or in the field,* obtained from flio particulars before enumerated, and which will 
be found to correspond with the results stated in the pay-tahle. 


IN 


* ANALYSIS of the Garrison or Cantonment Allowances, from the preceding enumeration. 





Ordinary 

Tent 


Horse 


'TOT A f. 




Income. 

Allowance. 

Allowaiicet 




Infantry: 














European: 



Rupees 

• 

Rupees. 

Rupees 


Rupees. 

Colonel 

... 

... 

10.50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

1180 

0 

0 

Lieutenant-colonel 

... 

... 

aio 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

715 

0 

0 

Major 

... 

• •• 

4K5 

0 

0 

(H) 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

.575 

0 

0 

Captain 

... ... 


2«J<> 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 




S33 

8 

0 

Lieutenant 

... 

• •• 

171 

0 

0 

2r> 

0 

0 




199 

0 

0 

Ensign 

... 

... 

130 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

— 


155 

0 

0 

Native: 














Colonel 

--T 

tft 

]o.>a 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

1280 

0 

0 

Lieutenant-colonel 

... 


(»40 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

820 

0 

U 

Major 

... ... 

... 

48.5 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

G35 

0 

0 

Caplin 

... 

... 

YOG 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

— 


371 

0 

0 

Lieiifenant 

... 

... 

174 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 



224 

0 

0 

Ensign 



... 

130 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 



180 

0 

0 

Engineers and Artim.f.ry : 













Colonel 


• •• 

1050 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

1180 

0 

0 

Lieutenant-colonel 




G40 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

715 

0 

0 

Major 

... 


485 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 

675 

0 

0 

Captain 

... 


310 

0 

0 

87 

8 

0 



353 

8 

0 

Lieutenant 

... 


I8t 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

— 


209 

0 

0 

Second Lieutenant 




112 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 1 

— 


1G7 

0 

0 

Horse Artii.i.fry and Cavalry: 













Colonel 


• •t 

1147 

8 

0 

200 

0 

0 

120 0 

0 

1407 

8 

0 

Lieutenant-colonel 



078 

4 

0 

1.50 

0 

0 

120 0 

0 

918 

4 

0 

Major 



637 13 

4 

120 

0 

0 

120 0 

0 

777 13 

4 

Captain 



355 

6 

4 

75 

0 

0 

tX) 0 

0 

620 

G 

4 

Lieutenant 



223 

K 

0 

50 

0 

0 

GO 0 

0 

333 

8 

0 

Cornet or Second Lieutenant 


••• 

179 

6 

4 

60 

0 

0 

tiO 0 

0 

289 

6 

4 


Tho field allowances beini; obtained by the addition of extra or ^'half batta,” to the preceding totals, after 
the deduction of house rent, which is not drawn with full batta, it seems unnecessary to carry the illustration to 
any further extent, than to specify the existing differences between garrihori and field allowances, which areas follows. 
This remark, however, applies only to the oilicers of Native corps on full tentage ; with the officers of European corps 
that diflerencti is increased by the amount of half tentage. 


■ 

Extra Batta. 

House Rent. 

Difference 

between 

Garrison &Field 
Allowances of 
Native Corps. 

Half Tentage. 

Diirerciice 
between the 
Garrison A Field 
Allowances of 
European Corps. 

* 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Colonel 

— 

— 

— 

100 0 0 

100 0 0 

Lieutenant-colonel 

300 

100 

200 

75 0 0 

275 0 0 

Major 

225 

80 

145 

GO 0 0 

205 0 0 

Captain 

<10 

50 

40 

37 8 0 

77 8 0 

Lieutenant 

GO 

30 

30 

25 0 0 

55 0 0 

Comet, Ensign, or Second Lieut. 

45 

25 

20 

25 0 0 

45 0 0 
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IN GARRISON OR CANTONMENT. 


Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Major . . 

(\i plain 

Lieutenant 

Cornet, l.nsign, or Second Lieutenant 

INFANTRY. 

ENGINEERS 

and 

ARTILLERY. 

HORSE 

ARTILLERY 

and 

CAVALRY. 

European. 

N alive. 

Rupees. 
IIBO 0 0 

745 0 0 

575 i) 0 
a 0 

19.0 0 0 

155 0 0 

Rupees. 

1200 

R20 

005 

:)7i 

224 

180 

Rupees. 
1180 0 0 
745 0 0 

575 0 0 
:)58 8 0 

209 0 0 

107 0 0 

Rupees. 
1407 8 0 
948 1 0 

777 13 4 
520 0 4 

333 8 0 

289 5 4 

IMAUCllING OR IN THE FIELD. 

Colonel . . 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Major . . . . . . . . . . • • 

Captain . . 

Licuteiiunt 

Cornet, Ensign, or Second Lieutenant 

INFANTRY. 

ENGINEERS 

and 

ARTILLERY. 

hor.sk 

ARTILLERY 

and 

CAVALRY. 

Rupees. 

1280 

1020 

780 

411 

254 

200 

Rupees. 

l‘JU0 

1020 

7U0 

431 

204 

212 

Rupees. 
1407 8 0 
1148 4 0 

922 13 4 

500 0 4 

303 8 0 

309 5 4 


112. The preceding enumeration of particulars, whilst it illustrates the present com- 
plicated nature of the system of Indian military finance, would seem to supply a strong 
argument, if not for concentrating the garrison and field allowances respectively into one 
sum (or as the Marquis Cornwallis suggested in 1794, having only two columns of charge, 

Eritish pay” and India pay,” the latter being the aggregate of the allowances before 
enumerated, exclusive of the pay), at least for discontinuing the enumeration of the six 
items of which they are composed, in as many separate columns, in the books of military 
establishments annually received from India, so as to limit the columns of entry for the 
regimental allowances of officers employed with their corps to one or two columns, accord- 
ing as it might be determined to enter the allowances in the aggregate, or to distinguish 
them as British or India pay. 

113. Another convenient and less complicated division of the allowances than obtains at 
present would be to distinguish them, as they have here been analyzed, into those which 
properly belong to the income of the officer, and those which partake of the nature of a 
contract, or are intended to cover the extra expences of the field. On this plan the pay^ 
gratuity, house rent, when not in garrison, and half batta, would form the aggregate of one 
column, and the tent allowance and horse allowance, when in garrison or cantonment, the 
other column ; and if in the field, the second column would consist of the aggregate of the 
two last mentioned allowances, with the addition of extra batta. 

114. The advantage of this division of allowances appears to be that each colnmn would 
convey a clearer idea to the mind of the purpose for which each description of allowance is 
drawn than is apparent from the present mode. 
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115. The existing^ system of India military finance might, it is conceived, be further 
simplified if the items of allowance to be entered into these two columns were to be accord- 
ing to a daily instead of a monthly rate, like the pay-tables in use in llis Majesty’s service, 
which would greatly facilitate the calculation of allowances for broken periods, by the 
possession of the initial sum in a whole number. The daily rate might be made to 
approximate, as nearly as practicable, to the existing standard ; the difference in the 
aggregate being given in favour of the officer when the fraction exceeds the half of a rupee, 
and when below that value in favour of the public. The tables published by the Madras 
Government, by which officers draw their allowances, are so framed us to show the sums 
to be drawn respectively for a month of twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty, and thirty-one 
days, which would be altogether superceded if the allowances were to be fixed at a daily 
rate, the sum due for each month being easily ascertained, according to the number of days 
of which it consists. 

HE. The preceding remarks have been addressed rather to the theory of the Indian 
allowances, as deduced from the regimental pay-table of the European commissioned 
oflicers, than to the existing usage of the service. In practice an important modification 
exists at the Bengal Presidency in regard to the allowance of butta, the officers of that 
Presidency, until lately, being generally in receipt of “ full batta,” though actually serving 
with a corps in cantonment ; and according to the pay-table, they should draw no higher 
allowance than half hatta, with house rent. There are also a few of the corps of the 
Madras and Bombay armies at field stations beyond the frontier, the officers of which are 
also ill receipt of full batta. The proportion of full batla stations, however, is still greatly 
in favour of Bengal, notwithstanding the order which has lately been carried into effect of 
reducing certain stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal from full batta to half batta, 
with house rent. 

117. It will be seen by this, that, excepting at the stations just adverted to, the officers 
of Bengal are in receipt of the same allowances in cantonments as when marching or in 
the field, and consequently, that when employed upon service they are in receipt of no 
extra allowance to meet the cxpence incident to field operations. This has generally been 
considered as a serious defect in the system of the Indian service, but it is believed that in 
practice it is not attended with all the inconveniences that might at first be supposed to 
result from it. Officers of Native corps, being constantly liable to move, are generally 
supposed to be provided with camp equipage and the means of conveying it, and in Euro- 
pean corps the additional tentage, when they take the field, comes in aid of the expence 
incident thereto ; but after all these admissions there is still reason to fear that officers, 
generally in receipt of equal allowances in peace and in war, lay by little or none of the 
extra allowance received during the former period to meet the expences to which they will 
infallibly be exposed when suddenly called upon to engage in military operations. 

118. These considerations seem strongly to suggest the propriety and advantage of revis- 
ing the existing system, in the particular above referred to, provided that the interests of 
officers at present in service, who would be injuriously affected by the change, could be 
attended to and properly secured. 

119. In favour of an increase to the command allowance of a corps, it may be observed, 
that the situation is one of great importance to the well-being of the Company’s army, 
and that there is reason to believe the appointment is not so lucrative as it was for- 
merly, when commanding officers were remunerated by indirect sources of emolument, 
such as short men, or men short of the complement of the authorized establishment, whose 
allowances were drawn by, and were a source of emolument to, the commanding officer, 
regimental bazaars and the tent contract, of which they have been deprived. The situa- 
tion, besides, of a commanding officer is one to which an officer, who conducts himself well 
and properly discharges the duty of his profession, may with confidence aspire, although 
he inay not possess the influence to procure profitable employment on the staff* in the 
earlier stage of his career. In this point of view it may be regarded as the prize to which 
a regimental officer may look as the eventual reward of meritorious conduct in the 

discharge 
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discharge of bis professional duties, and in proportion to the value of the appointment will be 
the stimulus afforded to an oflicer’s exertions to deserve it, if the rules were somewhat more 
strict than they are at present, to transfer to the invalids, oflicers no longer able to discharge 
the active duties of their profession in such an important station with efliciency. 

120. Another reason why the command of a corps should be considered as one of the 
prizes to which a regimental ofliccr should aspire, next to that of the command of a divi- 
sion or station (which latter appointments, however, arc made more by selection than suc- 
cession, though seniority has an important intiuenco in favour of a candidate even for 
these latter appoiutments), is, that the allowaticcs of the inferior rank arc generally upon 
a scale not more than is equivalent to the support of the stylo of living in the society in 
which a regimental oflicer from his earliest career is expected to mix, and consequently 
the possession of a good command allowance when lie attains to the rank of field ofliccr, 
would, in addition to the increased consideration which it would confer upon him in the 
eyes of those who arc placed under him, supply him with the means of providing for an 
eventual comfortable retirement in this country, if that should be his object ; or if bis 
health allowed of bi^aspiring to the further reward of a colonelcy and oil-reckonings, and 
eventual promotion to the rank of general oflicer, a respectable command allowance would 
prove an important aid in supplying him with the means of acciiniiilating a property for 
bis maintenance in a style suited to the possession of such advanced rank and employ- 
ment. 

121. It may further be observed in regard to the allowances of European commissioned 
officers generally, and the hearing which they have upon this part of the question, that at 
whatever scale the allowances of a junior officer are fixed, his style of living will bo general- 
ly in that proportion, and that little is saved by an oflicer in the earlier part of bis career, 
either towards the expence of a furlough to this country, or to provide for the means of an 
eventual comfortable retirement. Hence it is found that the Bengal officers, from being 
generally in receipt of full batta, adopt a style of living to which the officers of the Madras 
and Bomhay establishments do not aspire, and there is reason to believe that the Bengal 
officers generally, notwithstanding their superior allowances, are more embarrassed in 
their circumstances than those of the other Presidencies. It has been remarked that 
the retirements from the Madras army are proporiionubly larger than those of Bengal, 
which may perhaps be partly attributed to the superior habits of economy engendered 
by a comparatively smaller scale of allowance, while the increased allowances to which they 
eventually succeed, on attaining to the command of a corps, turn to a better account in 
the way of an eventual provision (though not even then C(|ual to the Bengal allowances), 
than the superior allowances of the Presidency, from which the retirements are propor- 
tionably smaller. 

122. On these grounds the true principle which should govern any eventual modification 
in the allowances of the European commissioned oflicers, would seem to be, to limit tliuso in 
the lower grades of the service to a sum which is not more than equal to meet the proper ex- 
pences of an oflicer during his earlier career, and to pay the senior oflicers lihf^rally, espe- 
cially those entrusted with the important duties of command, who, by succeeding to the 
higher emoluments of the service at a time of life when a man begins to look about him, and 
to feel the importance of a provision for himself and family, would turn the liberality of Go- 
vernment to the best possible account, and, when provided with a competency, would be 
able to make way in bis turn for the rising oflicers of bis regiment, ns bis predecessors had 
before made way for him. 

123. Tn this point of view, it is conceived that no better expedient could be devised 
to encourage the formation of economical habits among the oflicers than such a one as 
has been suggested, of allowing the oflicers of a regiment to buy ofT such of tbeir 
seniors as are willing to retire, and upon whom their promotion is made to depend ; and 
the money expended in this way by an oflicer, when he comes himself to retire, would 
be mure than ropai^d to him by the superior allowances of which be has antecedently 
been in receipt. 
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124. The finances of India not being in a condition to allow of any considerable outlay 
to cflect the desired improvement in the situation of a commanding officer, it remains to 
be considered in what way the expence of such an alteration could be met. If the 
reasons which have already been stated why a smaller establishment of Eiimpean com- 
missioned officers with corps would prove adequate to the duties which devolve upon 
them, are deemed to be satisfactory, the obvious course for meeting the expence of im- 
proving the command allowance of a corps would be to make a proportionate reduction 
in the establishment to meet that additional expence. If the command allowance of 
rupees 400 per month were to be increased to (iOO rupees, the reduction of the fifth cap- 
tain would more than cover this increased charge; but as this would materially retard 
promotion to that important rank, and officers of the rank of captain are much wanted 
for staff and other employ, it is conceived that the reduction of a lieutenant and cornet, 
ensign, or second lieutenant per regiment, whose allowances are together more than 
equal to that of captain, would be the preferable course ; while the existing cornets, 
ensigns, or second lieutenants might be saved iVoin further retardation in their promo- 
tion to the rank of lieutenant, by allowing the promotions to be ma^le according to the 
present establishment until they shall have become lieutenants. The saving then to 
meet the additional cxpcnce of the new command allowance would be in the non-appoint- 
ment for a few years of as many cornets, ensigns, or second lieutenants as are equal to 
the annual vacancies, until the supernumeraries have become absorbed info the revised 
establishment. 

125. The suggested division of the regimental allowances info two instead of six distinct 
classes would be equally applicable to the scheme of the revised as well as the existing 
allowances. 

126. There remain two other peculiarities in the Indian service, which it may be advan- 
tageous to notice before the remarks which are to be addressed in reference to the queries 
contained in the circular are stated. 

127. The one relates to the European non-commissioned officers of the Company’s service, 
and the other to the Native commissioned officers. 


European Non-commissioned Officers, 

128. The European non-commissioned officers and privates employed in the Company’s 
service amounted, in the year 1880 (the latest account), to 1J,702. Of these 1,297 were 
employed as non-commissiuned officers with Native corps, or as warrant officers. The 
manner in which these were employed was as follows : 


With regular corps 
With irregular corps 
With the pioneers 
On the general staff 
As warrant officers 


aoo 

18 

587 

267 


1,297 


129. It has been urged in favour of maintaining, and indeed increasing, the European 
infantry in the Company’s service, that considerable difficulty would otherwise be expe- 
rienced in providing suitable individuals for the description of appointments above adverted 
to ; and indeed, considering the narrow field of selection which is afforded from among 
the very limited number of fluropean soldiers^ employed in the Company’s service, an 
arrangement which has recently been sanctioned from this country, by which the field of 
selection has been enlarged, by promoting to such appointments deserving European 
soldiers, both of His Majesty’s and the Company’s service, would appear to rest on the 
strongest considerations of expediency, from its offering a suitable encouragement to the 
King’s soldiers in India, and not withdrawing from the Company’s European troops so large 
a proportion of picked men as heretofore for these appointments. 

130. This 
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130. This, however, is not the strongest ground on which the retention, and even the 
increase, of (he European infantry regiments in the Company’s service has been recom- 
mended. Sir John Malcolm, in his evidence before the hononrablo House of Commons, 
on the 7th April 1813, remarked as follows : “ I think that the character and feelings of 
the oflicers of the Company's army have been injured by a former reduction of the European 
part of the establishment, and that that injury to their feelings and to their character and 
respectability would be added to, and indeed completed by the reduction of the remainder; 
and that a more serious injury could not be inflicted than one which, added to a distinction 
which has often produced jealousy, I mean King's and Company’s, that of European and 
Native.” Major-general Alexander Kyd stated on the same occasion (8th April 1H13), that 

if the regiments of European infantry in the Company's service were to be reduced, and 
if the Company's infantry were to consist of Natives alone, it would somewhat lower it in 
the scale of respectability.” 

131. The following replies of the late Sir Thomas Munro, to cpiestions which were 
addressed to him on the 12tli and 15lh April 1813, have also an important bearing on 
this subject. 

Question. — If the European regiments were to be reduced, and the infantry of the 
Company’s army were to consist of Natives alone, what would be the ellect upon the 
character and the efficiency of the Company’s army in general, and on the European 
officers of Native corps and sepoys in particular ?” 

Answer. — “ If such a separation were to take place, I am of opinion that it would tend 
materially to destroy the cfliciency of the Company's army. It has been a part of our 
military policy in India to raise the European character by all possible means, to employ 
Europeans only in leading the assaults of all places taken by storm, and to employ tuem 
in the field in all enterprises where courage is rocpiircd ; by a separation of the European 
part of the establishment from the Native, the European part will be exclusively employed 
in all those services in which military renown or distinction is to bo acquired. In the 
sepoy service the officers cannot be employed, except in all the lower drudgery and 
fatigue of war ; they will in consequence sink in their reputation, and will become in 
time little better tliaii a kind of country militia; they will become somewhat like what 
the sepoys of the French Government formerly were, who, being separated from the Eu- 
ropean branch of the service, were commanded by officers of an inferior description ; 
(be officers, by being excluded from all great occasions of signalizing themselves, would 
sink ill character, and would be held in no estimation by the officers of the European 
part of the establishment ; the sepoys, whom they commanded, would likewise lose their 
respectability, and the whole Native branch of the establishment would then become no 
better than a Native army is when commanded by Europeans under a Native princo ; 
the European officers of the sepoy establishment, excluded from all distinction, both in 
India and in their own country, would become discontented, and they would most pro- 
bably in time, sooner or later, by means of a civil war, effect the separation of India from 
this country.” 

Question. — ** At present the distinction in the military services in India is between 
that of King’s and Company’s ; do you think that the separation of the European from 
the Native branch of the Company’s army would increase the distinction and jealousy 
which have prevailed between the King’s and Company’s officers, as the distinction 
would theq be between an European and Native establishment, as well as between the 
Company’s and the King’s services?” 

Answer. — I am of opinion, that such a separation would greatly tend to increase the 
jealousies and differences which have sometimes prevailed between the King’s and Com- 
pany’s services ; the present distinction is only between the King’s and the Company’s 
army, the distinction then would bo that between an European army and a Native black 
army. The officers of the Company’s service, by being excluded from the command of 
armies, seem to have been regarded as a kind of Indian Roman-catbolics, and subjected 
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to the (lisqnalilication without having undergone the ceremony of conversion ; this disqua- 
lification, by the separation of the Native from the European army, would be unavoidably 
extended, because, as the officers of the Native army would sink in character, it would be 
the duty of Government to exclude them, not only from the command of armies, but from 
the command of divisions and stations, as they could fill them by officers of a higher 
character from the European branch. The officer of the Indian branch of the service, by 
exclusion from all those superior commands, from the emoluments of which alone he could 
have the means of revisiting Europe, would be deprived of all hope of returning to his native 
country ; ho would relinquish Europe, and consider India as his home. A Native army 
commanded by officers who have no hope of returning to Europe would be a most danger- 
ous instrument for effecting the separation of our Indian possessions from the British 
empire. I do not speak of a Company's army ; 1 think the case applicable to all armies 
under similar circumstances, and that had there never existed such a body as the East- 
Iiidia Company, had the European and Native armies always belonged to the Crown yet 
had the Crown made a complete separation between the Indian and European branch of its 
army, the consequences would have been the same ; that Indian army would have become 
dangerous to the State." 

W2. It might be observed, however, that the cavalry in the Company’s service has 
always been in the situation in which the infantry would bo if the Company’s European 
regiments were to be disbanded, though the officers and men of the Native cavalry have 
not failed to distinguish themselves, when occasions offered, equally with the infantry. 
Th<! reply to this remark seems to be, that the circumstances of the two services are not 
exactly parallel in regard to the particulars in which the comparison is made. The Native 
cavalry acting in the field have equal chances with European cavalry of accpiiring distinc- 
tion by valour and enterprise, the circumstances demanding their co-operation seldom 
admitting of selection or precedence ; but it is otherwise in services, such as assaults of 
fortresses or defence of posts, for which infantry only are adapted, and where great occasions 
may offer of honourable distinction. There seems, therefore, to be some reason to fear 
that the tone of elevation, which it is so desirable to clierisli in the Company’s service, 
would be depressed or lost, if such occasions were to be withheld from the officers by 
their ceasing to be connected altogether with European troops, as the infantry officers 
would be if the European infantry corps in the Company’s service were to be disbanded, 
since in India it is the practice to commit every enterprise of danger to the conduct of 
Europeans. 


Native Commissioned Officers. 

133. During the year 1830 the Native commissioned officers amounted to 3,877, and the 
non-coinniissioued and privates to 182,527, which gives the proportion of one Native com- 
missioned officer to about 47 sepoys. 

134. The Native commissioned officers are promoted from the ranks through the grade 
of uaick or corporal, and liavildar or serjeant, to that of jemadar the lower, and subadar 
the higher Native commissioned grade. To these the rank of subadar-major has, under an 
order issued by the Court on the 8tli November 1814, been latterly added. 

135. These constitute the main encouragements to the Natives of the country to enter 
into the Company's service, and compared with the practice of other military services, in 
regard to enlisted soldiers, the encouragement would appear to be ample. But the case is 
materially altered, when it is considered that all the superior officers of Native corps arc 
Europeans and foreigners, and that a cadet even takes precedence of the highest Native 
commissioned rank. It must be evident, that in a service constituted like that of the 
Company, where the tenure by w'hich wo bold the country mainly depends upon the 
lidcliiy of the Native army, every encouragement which can be afforded to the Native 
soldiers, in the shape of promotion or reward, consistently with the preservation of the 
requisite degree of control over them, it is our interest to bestow. 

136. Among 
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13(>. Anionjr the cncoimi^emenls winch have been sng^’esteH, tlie appointment of a 
Native aiile-de-canip to the Commaii(ler-iii-chief and each general oflicer, to he selectecl 
from among the Native cuminissioned oflicors, and to give a proincdiori to the corps 
from which the aide-dc-cainp is taken, seems to be unolijectionahle and desirable. It 
appears that a few Natives, who have been employed in this way in some instances, have 
rendered very important services. 

VY7, The grant also of medals and other honorary distinctions are rewards which 
appear to be in much estimation among the Natives, and the e\pence of them, if they 
increased, as they probably would, their attachment to the scTvice, and stimulated their 
exertions, would be more than repaid by the attainment of so important an object. 

1^38. Blit the elTcct of these and such like alterations would intluence promotion in a 
very small degree, and if a reduction to any extent should be iniifle by wliolc regiments 
in the manner suggested, there would be an entire stagnation to promotion for a con- 
siderable period, unless the snperlliioiis Native oHicers could be induced to retire, or 
some increase be made in the Native commissioned rank. 

130. A partial adoption of the two methods above suggested would probably meet the 
didieiiUies of the emergency, in the most satisfactory way, and when these siiall have 
passed over, the Native soldiery would be left in posscMsion of u desired additional 
stimulus to their exertion. 

1-10. The subadar-major of a regiment is at present nnmliered with the suhadars, who 
are fixed in the proportion of one siiliadur to each troop or coinfiaiiy. If tlie present 
suhadar-major were to he made extra to the authorixod esfabiislimeiit of suhadars, and 
an additional siiliadar-inajor <»r siilmdai'-captaici per regiment were to be allowed, also 
extra to the authorized establishment, of one suhadar per company, il would give an 
efl’eclive increase of two Native commissioned otlicers to each Native regiment onepro- 
tnolioii per regiment to the rank of suhadar-major, lliree to that of suhadar, and as inany 
to that of ji'iiiadar, which would provide for the supertluous unic(;rs of a consitleruhle 
number of reduced reglmeiils, and still leave some promotion as an encuurngeincnt to the 
Native soldiery. 

J-41. II’ u reduction were; to be made to the extent of a licnlonant arni an ensign, 
cornet or second lieutenant per regiment, on the grounds which have been suggesled,* 
there might oeca.siojially be one or two troops or companies without an luiropean ollicer, 
ofwliichthe siibadar-majors might be placed in charge, under the direction of a senior 
Euro[>eaii ollicer who lield a vacant troop or company as well as his own ; the suhadar- 
major or suhailar-ciifitaiii, wliih? in the discharge of such a duty, drawing a proportion 
of the coininaiid allowance of the company or troop in addition to their other allow- 
ances. 

142. With a reduced esiahlisliment of European rominissionoil otlicers, the Regulation 
at present in force, that no European otlicer, whether cadet or ensign, should he allowed 
to lake charge of a troop or company until lie shall have done regimental duty two years, 
and also (|ualiticd as a linguist, should be strictly enforced, and the inconveniences which 
have sometimes been oxperiencoil from young oljicers, recently arrivi*d in the country exer- 
cising authority over the Natives, with whose habits and feelings they are not suflicieiitly 
accpiainted, would thereby be avoided. 

143. The change above suggested w'oiild be decidedly beneficial, both to the European 
and Native oflicc'rs. To the former, in a cpiicker promotion to the command of the 
^orps, and a higher command allowance; and to the latter, in an additional and no 
inconsiderable stimulus to promotion, but especially in the distinction conferred upon a 
Native occasionally to hold charge of a vacant troop or company, in the manner which 
has been suggested. 

144. The 
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l*n. Tlie experiment seems to be worth the trial; it would show to what extent a 
Native coiild, with propriety, be trusted with duties of this description. It would involve 
a less essential departure from the existing^ system than is involved in the sug^g^estion 
wliirh has already been adverted to, of conferring^ commissions upon the sons of Native 
gentlemen, and it might be the means of attracting even a better description of men to the 
service, for the sake of eventually succeeding to the distinction attached to such a command. 

145. There may be objections to such a scheme, of which I am not aware ; but it strikes 
me as a less objectionable arrangement than the grant of the commissions now held by 
European ofTiccrs to any description of Natives who have not passed through the ranks. 
1 feel by no means certain how it would operate in practice, but as far as the appoint- 
ment of a second subadar-major or subadar-captain, and making them exclusive and not 
inclusive of the subadars, I can conceive no possible objection to the arrangement; for if 
carried into effect in connexion with a reduction by whole corps, the arrangement, as a 
whole, would be economical in its results. It might bo left discretional or not with th6 
commanding ofticer of the regiment to give a troop or company to a subadar-major or 
subadar-captain, or to withhold it, according to the character of the individual, and his 
ability to do justice to the command entrusted to him. 

14G. The above remarks appear to me, as far as I am able to judge, to supply the data 
requisite to a consideration of the system of the Indian service, founded on its peculiarities; 
and they will accordingly bo kept in view in the following ol)scrvations, which are 
submitted with great deference in reference to the queries contaiued in your letter now 
under reply. 

147. The first, second, and third questions are either sufTiciently illustrated already in 
the documents which have been laid before the Committee, or involve considerations of 
a professional character, of which I do not feel qualified to judge. 

148. In reference to the fourth question I would observe, that judging from documents 
which have come under my observations, and from conversation with oflicers of the Indian 
service with whom I am personally acquainted^ 1 have taken a very strong impression of 
the efliciency of the Indian military service. 

140. The ‘‘ spirit and disposition of the officers and men” appears to me, on the whole, 
to be good ; but it is an object evidently of the first importance to increase their attachment 
to the service, by every suitable encouragement that can be devised. The remark is equally 
applicable to Europeans and Natives ; and the measures which have been suggested in re.s- 
pect to each, in a preceding part of this letter, have been framed with this view, keeping in 
mind at the same time the necessity of economy, so as to improve the situations of those in 
the service, or hereafter entering it, in connexion with a reduction of establishment, which 
would not be detrimental to its cfficjency. 

1.50. Under this head, however, it may be as well to remark that the measure which lias 
been suggested, of allowing the pay of the sepoy to increase in proportion to his length of 
service, even if, to meet his additional expence, future enlistments were to be made at a 
somewhat lower rate, seems to be deserving of consideration. Such a measure appears to be 
eminently calculated to attach the Natives to the service, and to check the inclination to 
desertion by the prospect of increased advantage with continued service. The grant also 
of an increased allowance or donation to Native troops, when they pass such a frontier as that 
of the Burmese, and arc employed on a service which is peculiarly distasteful to their feelings, 
is a measure which seems strongly to recommend itself to repetition, in an analogous case, on 
similar grounds. 

151. The employment of military men in civil situations, appears to be decidedly 
beneficial, from its enlarging the sphere of selection for suitable individuals, particularly 
on the acquisition of a new territory. In a military point of view the practice may be 
in some respects detrimental, from its tendency to unsettle the minds of the oflicers, and 
to draw them away from their appropriate duties; but the officers have shown them- 
selves to be well qualified for such appointments ; and in the instance of the late Sir 

Thomas 
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Thomas Munro, it was not foiind that his military character had at all snflered from his lon^ 
emplu)mcnt in a civil capacity. All employ men Is of this description are objects of 
great importance to a military man ; and there are probably many situations in which 
oHicers of talent could bo employed on comparatively a low salary, which it would not 
be worth the while of a civilian to accept, if of siillicicnt standing, and of talents equal 
to the duly. 

152. The pay an<l allowances of the European commissioned officers have been largely 
considered in a preceding part of this letter, and also those of the Natiyes. TMie rules also 
redating to promotion and retirement have been adverted to, and tlo nut appear to call for 
any additional remark. Respe^cting the furlough of European officers, it may ho remarked 
that the measure is a considerate arrangement in respect to the individual, and beneficial to 
the public interests, from its keeping alive (what may not he inappropriately termed) the 
European feeling of the officer. The furloughs periodically granted to the Natives is a most 
beneficial arrangement. 

15!l. In regard to the proportion which European and Native troops should bear to each 
other; this has varied so considerably at diflercnt periods, that nothing can be inferred from 
the past as to what this proportion ought to be. There are limits, however, beyond which 
the number of European troops could not, on financial grounds, be conveniently extended; 
and if these did not exist, it is essential that a very large proportion of the army should be 
Native for the ordinary duties of the service, which involve exposure to climate, in which 
duties Europeans cannot he employed. 

154. The Regulation by which a certain period of service is recpiired, in the situation 
of superintending surgeon and member of the Medical Board, to entitle a medical officer 
to a higher scale of retiring pension, has been objected to as less favourable to the me- 
dical than the military officer, who is entitled to the pension of his rank from the date 
of his promotion. It may also be considered as opposing an additional obstacle in the way 
of the selection of officers best calculated to fill these important situations, from the serious 
injury, in respect to retiring pension, which would be inllicted on their seniors, if they were 
to be passed over. 

155. The existing system, in the particular above stated, would appear injuriously to 
fetter the discretion of the local Government in the selection of medical officers for Iho 
higher and more important situations, by securing, as it in a measure does, the practical 
observance of a seniority promotion, without regard to individual qualification. 

15(>. While speaking of the medical service, it may not be out of place to remark that 
the appointment of an inspector-general of hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in 
India, and of a deputy inspector-general at each of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, appears to be calculated to improve the character of the medical service of 
India, by the introduction of individuals into that country who have had experience 
of the diseases of other climates, and are familiar with the most recent improve- 
ments that may Lave taken place in the science in Europe, ft also forms an important 
link between the presiding medical authorities in this country and in India, which was (before 
wanting. 

157. Every measure should, however, be taken to prevent collision between the medical 
authorities of the two services ; and if the inspector-general and his deputies had a seat at 
the Medical Board of the Presidency to which they are respectively attached, much advan- 
tage might accrue to each service, by the opportunity which would thereby be afforded for 
mutual cominunication and confidential explanation. 

158. A similar remark is applicable to the officers at the bead of the departments of 
adjutant-general and quartermaster-general at the Presidencies at which a Military Board 
is still in existence. 

159. In reference to the fifth question, it may be observed that the advantages of a 
transfer of the army to the Crown, except the territory were to be taken at the 
same time, are not very apparent; the danger being, that if the one were to be 

separated 
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separated Troni the other, the authority of the local Government would be proportion- 
ably weakened. 

1()0. There are many and very important considerations connected with a transfer of the 
army ; and if ever it should be determined upon, it i.s conceived that the details of the 
transfer could be best arranj^^ed in concert with a cornmitteo of the most intelligent ollicers 
of His Majesty’s and the Company’s service of each Presidency. It seems clear, however, 
that, in any case, the army must be a local army, wbonever such a transfer may take place, 
the army of each I’residenc.y beinp^ one of its ^rand divisions, the appointments, to the local 
force, of cadets and assistant-surgeons being regulated on some such principle as at present, 
though in difTercnt bands. 

101. It would be dangerous in the extreme to the interests of India, if what has been 
termed the patronage of nd vanceiiient w ere to be in any other hands than those of the 
local Government. It would indeed be advantageous to the public interests if even a 
proportion of tho initial appointments of cadets and assistant-surgeons, and also of 
writers, were to be reserved for the sons of deserving officers of the civil, military, and 
medical service of India. 

1(W. Should the army continue under the managememt of the Company, as at present, 
it may be as well to consider, under this head, whether there are any, and wliat modili- 
calioiis, if may be practicable to introduce into the present system, so as to rt'inuvo, us 
far as may be practicable, the existing sources of jealousy between the two serviees. 

Iti3. The great grievance of which the Company’s otticers have to complain is the early 
attainment of rank by His Majesty’s olficcrs, by methods which, in the Company’s ser- 
vice, are not allowable. This gives tlieiii a preference to appointments to coinniaiuls, 
to which the Company’s ollicers might otherwise aspire ; but it is, notwithstanding, be- 
lieved that promotion in the Company’s army is generally more rapid than in the King’s, 
and it is besides certain, which cannot be said of the subalterns, and even of the captains, 
of the King’s service. 

1G4. The real cause of jealousy occasioned by the comparison therefore is, that the 
average promotion of the Company’s service, represented by the general and field ollicers 
of that establishment, is brought into immediate and avoidable comparison wdth the 
general and field ollicers of His Majesty’s service, who represent, not the average pro- 
motion of that service, but the average of that accelerated promotion in His Majesty’s 
service, which is obtained,by purchase or exchange, in consequence of which many of 
the held ollicers of tho King’s army are younger men and of less standing than the cap- 
taiiKs below them. 

105. If promotion bad proceeded in the King’s army by seniority, as w ell as in the 
Company’s army, it is not at all improbable that the Company’s field offietTs of the same 
standing would have had the advantage by the comparison. 

JOO. The two schemes of promotion have their relative advantages and disadvantages. 
The Company’s officers are certain of promotion to the highest ranks, if they remain 
sufijciciitly long in the service; and His Majesty’s ollicers, who have influence and 
money to purchase the superior commissions, rapidly obtain promotion, to the serious 
detriment of those of longer standing to themselves who are not in possession of tho 
requisite means of ad vanceiiient ; but every officer of the Company’s service would de- 
precate the introduction of such a scheme of advanconient into their seivice, by means 
of which men of property and influence would rapidly introduce themselves into situa- 
tions before them, to which, if they wail with patience, they may, under the present 
system, reasonably hope to aspire. 

107. It does not appear to me that any considerable saving could he effected by the 
transler of the Company’s army to tho Crown, which i.s not equally practicable under tho 
existing system. The separate staff, however, fur His Majesty’s troops in India might, 
in the case supposed, be dispensed with. 

168. The 
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ins. The cncoiira^oment of the class of European settlers from which the army 
could he recruilod would fail, I should conceive, of answerin:^ its intended purpose, 
from there lieing* no appropriate employment for European labourers, from which they 
are necessarily excluded by tho nature of the climate, and the comparative cheapness 
at which Natives oflhe country can be obtained, and at prices on which an European 
could not subsist. 

1()9. It is not clear that the armies of the three Presidencies could be united with any 
advantage to the public interests, if by the term uniotf' it be understood that the corps 
of one Presidency were to be rendered available for service in another ; the nttacbineiit 
of the Natives to their home beings found, under tho system of different armies, a serious 
obstacle to their employment, fur any considerable Iciig^tb of time, at stations remote 
from the districts at which they are usually raised. <)ii the contrary, any arrang^ement 
hy which the corps of each army could be so distributed as to bring them periodically, 
and at no very long intervals, in the neigbbonrbood of the respective families of tho 
soldiers, would, ou this account, effect an important improvement in the system of 
the service, by its tendency to promote the comfort, and increase the attachment of the 
Natives. 

17f). An assimilation, however, of the system of the three armies, so as to obviate 
the difficulties in the way of their serving together, on account of the differences, which 
still obtain, in respect to allowances and advantages, and the systems of supply peculiar to 
each army, is a measure apparently desiralilc to be kept continually in view in such altera- 
tions as may be made in the system of either army, so as to prevent the possibility of the 
existing differences being increased by such changes as may hereafter from time to time be 
made, and to secure the means of nearer approximation on occasion of every revision, 
general or partial, in the system of either, or of the whole army. 

171. The army, however, being placed under one Commander-in-chief instead of 
three, as at present, would be a measure, in this point of view, well calculated to pro- 
mote the attainment of this object, and a suggestion which has been made to have the 
army “ placed under one Communder-in-cliief, lie himself having no particular charge, 
with three divisional commanders under him, two of these being invariably taken from the 
Company’s service,” appears to be deserving of attentive consideration, as a proposition 
calculated to provide for the fair claims of the two services and of each army, while it would 
obviate the objection, which has elsewhere been stated, to the army being placed under the 
direction of a single Cuiiimandcr-iti-chief, on account of the extent of duty which the com- 
mand of such an army as that of India would otherwise devolve upon the iudividual entrusted 
with such an important charge. 

172. The staff to assist a Commander-in-chief of all India in the discharge of his im- 
portant functions might he selected from ollicers of cither service or Presidency in a fixed 
proportion, to be previously settled and invariably observed ; and in such a case, per- 
haps the separate stuff for conducting the discipline of llis Majesty’s army in India might 
not be required. 

173. Connected also with the subject of the three armies being under the general direc- 
tion of a Commander-in-cliicf, it may further be observed that all future augmentations or 
reduction of establishment should he made from each army in their relative proportions, 
which is a measure practicable and comparatively easy of execution, from tho facility which 
is afforded by the approximation of the three armies to each other in Central India, to effect 
a mutual interchange of stations, so as to proportion the duties of each army according to 
their present or prospective amount. 

174. There arc no very material changes in tho existing system of government, direc- 
tion and control, in so far as the same may depend on arrangements fixed by* Parliamentary 
enactment,” which it occurs to me as necessary to suggest in this place. 

175. It might, however, perhaps be desirable that the army estimates connected with 
the troops of His Majesty on the Indian establishment should be prepared by the Secretary 
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at War, in concert with the President of the India Board ; and the latter, or one of the 
memhcrs of the Board, would probably be the more appropriate channel of submitting such 
(Estimates annually to Parliament, from their involving a charge only upon the revenues of 
India, and not upon those of Great Britain. 

17(>. Should it be thought desirable to appropriate a proportion of the appointments of 
cadets and assistant-surgeons, and even of writers, to the sons of the civil, military, and 
medical officers of the Indian establishment, the Court might either have the disposal of those 
appointments upon individual applications, subject to the approval of the Board, or the local 
Government might be allowed to recommend individuals to bo appointed, at tho discretion of 
the Court and the Board. The fittest rule in the case supposed would perhaps be for in- 
dividuals in this country to apply direct to tho Court, and those in India to prefer their ap- 
plications through the channel of the local Government. 

177. In conclusion, it may be proper for me to state, to prevent the possibility of mis- 
apprehension, that the remarks and suggestions contained in this letter, are the result of a 
long and anxious consideration of the subject to which it relates, and that they have been 
made under a full conviction of their importance, but witht ut a previous knowledge how far 
their insertion is agreeable to, or in coincidence with, the views of those under whom I have 
the honour and happiness to serve. 

178. I understood, Sir, the object of your letter to be to collect the opinions of indivi- 
duals on llie points to wiiicli it relates, according to their experience, and the honest and 
deliberate convictions of their own minds. This I have endeavoured to do to the best of 
my ability, and with a disposition to avoid anything like an undue bias in favour of cither 
service, or of any particular army. The great interests involved in the consideration of 
the Indian cpicstion, can, 1 conceive, he best promoted by looking to the military system 
of India as a whole, avoiding, however, all changes that would be detrimental to individuals, 
unless their fair claims could be provided for in some other way ; and I am sanguine in the 
expectation that the adoption of some such principles as 1 have ventured to recommend 
would be productive of the best eflects. 

17J). The great error in the administration of India, hitherto, appears to me to consist 
in tho eniployincnt of a larger European agency than the resources of the country can 
permanently bear, and the obvious and appropriate remedy seems to consist in extending the 
use of the comparatively cheaper agency of Natives in every practicable way ; and I should 
conceive that the change could be effected, not only without detriment to either, but with a 
decided advantage to both. 

180. It may also be proper for me to remark, that although many of the opinions stated 
in this letter are the result of such consideration of the voluminous aud important docu- 
mentary evidence received from India which it has been my duty to examine, they are not 
derived solely from this source. Jtlias been an advantage tome, in the course of my 
official career, to come into contact with some intelligent officers of the Indian service, 
and to discuss with them the views which they themselves entertain, or I may from time 
to time have formed, on the Indian military system : and though none of the individuals 
to whom I refer are at all responsible for what I have ventured to suggest, I should per- 
haps have hesitated to submit what I have written, if I had not been strengthened by 
finding, if not in every instance a coincidence of views, yet such a concurrence in the 
general expediency of the measures that appear to mo calculated to improve the c^^xisting 
system, as has emboldened me, but with the greatest defereuce, to submit them to the con- 
sideration and decision of tny superiors. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) WI LLTAM CABELL. 
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PROMOTION CALCULATIONS. Appekmx (B.), 

continued. 

Some calculations were made, in the year 1821, to ascertain the progress of promotion 

in the Company's service, when the rise of the oflicers had not been accelerated by an 
augmentation of the army. 6ih August l8Ja. 

These calculations were made by a comparison of the dates of commissions of the oflicers 
with those which they had held in the antecedent rank, the dilfercnce between the dates 
being taken as the period of service of the oflicers in the ranks from which they had been 
severally promoted, and the average of tho.se dilferences being assumed as the average rate 
at which promotion had proceeded during the period embraced in the comparison. 

The calculations extended to the cavalry, artillery, and engineers, as well as to the 
infantry, and had reference also to periods in which promotions had been aflected by 
augmentations, as well as to periods in which they had had. the least disturbing eflect ; but it 
would swell this paper to an unnecessary length to give the details of all the calculations ; 
the result of the whole being fairly exhibited in the calculation obtained from a comparison 
of the commissions of the infantry oflicers during the period in which their promotion had 
been disturbed in the least degree by augmemtations. 

In comparing one commission with another, it would have been a tedious and unnecessary 
operation to bring the fractional parts of the year into comparison ; the odd months and days 
are therefore in every instance omitted, and, it is conceived, without the slightest detriment 
to the accuracy of the calculation. The probability is, that the diflerence obtained by a 
comparison of the full dates of two commissions would be as frecjuently as much above 
as below, the truth ; and consccjuently by confining the comparison merely to the years in 
which the oflicers look rank, without regard to the odd months and days (which would 
unnecessarily have perplexed the calculation), the average, upon a comparison of tho 
commissions of a variety of oflicers would be accurate, though the fractional parts of years 
in the commissions of each officer were disregarded. 

The following are the additions which were made to the infantry between 1706 and the 
period at which the calculation was made : 


Bengal; 

Estiiblishinent, as fixed by the Kegiilutioiis of 

1797, 30th October ... 

1 European regiment reduced 

1798, 1st November 
1800, 29th May 

1802, 30th September 

1 European regiment reduced, and a 
Native regiment added to the estab- 
li^tlnnent ... ... ... ... 

1803, — November... 

1804, 21st September 
1814, lOlh December 

Deduct 2 European regiments reduced ... 

Establishment in 1821 ... 
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Madras : 

.1<]stahlishment, as fixed by the Regulations 

1 ••• m,m ••• 

1800, 1st January, 1 European reduced 


, befween 1700 and January 1800 ... 

*, 17tb Juno 

1804, 21st September 
1818, 1st September 

Establishment in 1821 ... 

Rombay : 

Establishment, as fixed by the Regulations 
1700 

llctween 1700 and 1800 
1808, 18lli December 
1817, 1st November ... 

1820, 4th May 

Establishment in 1821 ..• 


i 

Kuropenn 

Regiments. 

Native 

Regiments. 

TOTAL. 

of 

• • • 

2 

10 

12 

• •• 

1 

— 


• •• 

1 

7 




2 

f 15 augmentod, 

• • • 

— 

4 

> 1 reduced, 

1 or 14 augmented. 

... 


2 

J 

... 

1 

25 

28 • 

of 




... 

1 


*>5 

... 

• — • 

1 

) 


- 

1 

n 

f 

... 

— 

1 I 



1 

12 

i:) 


From this it will appear that the period in which it will be practicable to ascertain the 
operation of the system, when undisturbed by augmentations, will be by a comparison of 


commissions, dated as undermentioned : 

Infantry, 

Rknc AL : 

Between the augmentations of 21st September 1804 and 10th December 

1814, or a period of about . . • . • • • . . . • . • . 10 years. 

Madras : 

Between the augmentations of 2ist September 1804 and 1st September 

1818, or a period of about . • • • . • • • • . • . . . 14 — 

Bombay : 

Between the augmentations of 18th December 1803 and 1st November 

1817, or a period of about . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 14 — 


In some of the ranks this has been found to afford a period of time of sufficient extent 
to ascertain with precision the operation of the present system, but in others it has been 
necessary to make allowance for augmentations which have intermediately occurred, and 
have had the effect of accelerating the promotion of the officer. 

The rank in which the greatest difficulty was experienced from this cause, was in that 
of lieutenant, which rec]uircs a longer period than fourteen years for promotion to the 
rank of captain. Tlfe calculation in this rank was also disturbed from another cause, 
for which also it was necessary to make allowance. The augmentations in 1803 and 
1804 promoted all the ensigns to the rank of lieutenant, and besides left several vacancies 
in that rank to be filled up by cadets from Europe. Many, therefore, of these officers 
commenced as 19th, 18th, or 17th lieutenant, instead of 22d lieutenant, and their promo- 
tion was proportionably accelerated. The manner in which the calculation was corrected 
in this rank will be explained in the sequel. 

The promotion from 10th ensign to that of lieutenant was scarcely less difficult to ascer- 
tain than that of lieutenant to the rank of captain, arising from the incomplete state in 
which the establishment of ensigns has generally been kept. 

The period selected for the calculation at Bengal was from the commissions of ensign, 
dated in the years 1807, 1808, and 1809 ; at Madras, from those dated between the years 

1807 
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1807 and 18L1 ; and at Bombay, from those dated between the years 1807 and 1811, when 
the establishment ot* ensigns appears to have been more complete than at any former or 
snbsefpient periods, and when the calcidatioii would be but slightly disturbed by the ante- 
cedent augmentations. 

The next rank to be explained is that of promotion from captain to major. This it was 
found necessary to divide into two calculations, in consccpience of the rank of captain-lieu- 
tenant, which corresponds with the situation of 8th captain in the then establishment, having 
existetl in the service till the 1st January IHllI, when it was abolished under instructions 
from the Court of Directors, as it bad b€?(‘n long before in the King's service, and an addi- 
tional or 8(li captain was substituted for the captain-lieutenant. 

To ascertain, therefore, what has been the period occupied in rising from the rank of 
capfaiii-licutenant to that of major is the same tiling as to ascertain the rise from Sth captain 
to the same rank of the authorized establishment antecedent to the Court's orders of t25th 
November 18:23. 

The method, therefore, pursued in the calculation was, first, to ascertain Iho rise from 
captain-lieutenant to captain ; and secondly, from 7th captain to major. 

The calculation in the rank of major is free from any of the disturbing causes which in- 
terfered in the other ranks. 

The calculation of promotion from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of colonel was 
disturbed at all the Presidencies by the then recent augmentations tor which allowance was 
made ill the inaniior that will presently he explained. 

In all the calculations no notice was taken of the lire vet rank of the oflicer, because it is 
only his regimental c.omniission which giv<\<^ him the pay of his rank, and hecaiise the object 
to be ascertained is, what was tin; etl'oct of the gradations of rank in IIm^ (^iftifiany's 
service, ostablislicd by the Regulation of 17J)(), in accelerating or retarding the promotion 
of the ollicers. • 

The following is tlio result of the detaih^d calculations in each rank. Tlio names of tho 
officers whose commissions were compared with the dates of tlieir commissions, and the 
periods in which they bad respectively served, are separately stated at the c.oncliision of 
this paper. 

ENSIGN TO LIEI'TFNANT. 


ArPENnix (n.), 
cunliniU'd* 

(2:1.) — Kcniarks 
liy Air. Caiiell, 
(itli August 1S32. 


• 

UKNGAI.. 

MADRAS. 

noMRAY. 

TOT A I. 
and 

AVICKAGK. 

Officers who served 3 years respectively in the I 
rank of Ensign .. .. ) 

— 

1 

— 

. 1 

Ditto •• ditto .. 1 years 

7 

12 

1 

23 

Ditto . . ditto . . 5 — 

37 

33 

JO 

HO 

Ditto .. ditto .. 0 — 

42 

25 

11 

70 

Ditto .. ditto 7 — 

2 

10 

1 

13 

Ditto •• ditto •• B — 

1 

1 

1 

3 

J OT A I 4 • • 

09 

»2 

33 

204 

Average period of service founded on a com- ^ 
parison of commission . . • • • • 5 

Yrarg, 

5-471 

Years. 

5-414 

YeartJ. 

5‘3G3 

Years. 

5-431 

Corrected average, in reference to the sub- 1 

(5-5G5 

G-500 

G-435 

0-517 


5 c 


From 
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From the incomplete .stale in wliicli the establishment of ensigns M'as hept, though the 
calculations were rnuile iVoin a period when the number of ensigns appears to have been the 
lai'o'est, it seemed probable tliat tbo averages obtained were below the truth. 

Jf it be supposed that the ensigns during Ibis period upon an average gained two .steps 
upon tlieir appointineiit from a deiicieticy of ensigns, and were accelerated in conse<|uenco 
ill their promotion about one-liftli of the period occupied in rising from lOtli ensign, tlie 
probable period of proinotion from lOtli eii.sign to lieutenant will be ascertained by adding 
a tirili to the average ascertained by the comparison of commissions, and this is the result 
exhibited in the corrected average above stated. 

LIEUTENANT TO CAPTAIN. 








TOTAL 




HKNGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

and 







AVERAGE. 

Olficcrs who served » years in 

the rank of ) 





liicutcnaut 






— 

Ditto 

ditto 

9 years 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Ditto •• 

ditto 

10 — 

— 

1 

4 

5 

Ditto 

ilitto •• 

11 — 

1 

1 

11 

13 

IJitto 

ditto •• 

12 — 

2 

5 

11 

10 

Ditto 

ditto 

13 _ 

10 

10 

19 

39 

Ditto 

ditto •• 

11 — 

25 

32 

25 

«2 

DiOo 

ditto ,, 

ir> — 

24 

19 

13 

50 

Ditto .. 

ditto 

10 — 


3 

11 

10 

Ditto 

ditto 

17 — 


— 

4 

4 


Total 

00 

71 

102 

239 

Average promotion, from 

commissions ) 

V’ears. 

j 

Years. 

Years. 

compared 

. . 

. . m m j[ 

14*227 

13*971 

13*302 

— 

Corrccte^J average 
remarks 

founded ou the succeeding } 

•• •• •• ••J 

15*174 

14*009 

15*270 

15*037 


The accuracy of this calculation may be allected in several ways : 

1st. The promotion of all the lieutenants, whose commissions are dated in 1803 and 1804, 
was accelerated by the augmentation in those years. 

2d. The promotion of lieutenants, whose commissions are dated in the years 1805 and 
1800, was accelerated by the incomplete stale of the establishment of lieutenants in those 
years, in consequence of the augmentations of 1803 and .1804; many ofTicers subsequent 
to those augmentations having commenced the service as high as lOlli, 18th, and even 17tli 
lieutenants. 

3d. The rank of captain-lieutenant was abolished on the 1st January 1819, and previous 
to that year the succession to the rank ot captain was to 7lh instead ot 8lh captain ; 
the promotion therefore of captains, whoso commissions are dated in 1818, or earlier, was 
retarded by the intermediate grade of captain-lieutenant. Many of the captains loo, whoso 
commissions arc dated in 181S>, were serving as captain-lieutenants, when by the abolition of 
that rank they became captains. The consequence i.s, that the succession to the situation of 
8tli captain, which it is the object of this calculation to ascertain, was really quicker than 
is apparent from a comparison of commissions. 

4th. On 
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4th. Ou the other hand, the promotion to the rank of captain in the year 1819, was 
accelerated by the inoasurc adopted by the Bengal Government in that year, of adding a 
9tli or supernumerary captain, upon the occasiuii of raising* three volunteer battalions 
for service in Ceylon. 

If the first, second, and fourth causes of acceleration bo considered ns counteracted by 
the cause of retardation explained under the third head, the only further disturbing cause 
remaining to he considered, in reference to the Bengal army, is the augmentation of throe 
regiments to an estahlishmcnt of twenty-eight regiments of infantry, which was made at 
Bengal in December 1811. 

I'he promotion of every oflicor included in this calculation was accelerated from this cause, 
heeaiiso his commission as lieutenunt was obtained previous, and that of captain subsequent, 
to the augmentation. 

This augmentation would promote 39 lieutenants out of (>l(j to the rank of captain, or 
rather more than uiie-lil'teenlh of the >\holo. 


If, therefore, one-fiflcenlli of the period he added to the average promotion obtained by 
this cali ulution, the result will he as follows : 


Average promotion from lieutenant to captain, ascertained by the 
preceding calculation .... .... 

Add one-fiftoentli, in consequence of the uugnientatiun of Kith 
December 18L1 ..... .... 

Probable period of promotion when undisturbed by augmentations 
or other causes .... .... .... 


Years. Dorimalg. 

I 14 227 

} ~ 9 47 

J 15 174 


The promotion at Madras was aflecled by causes similar to those cniiineratcd under 
the three first heads at Bengal. 


If these also he supposed to neutralize each other, the only other circumstance to he taken 
into account is an augmentation of two regiments to an ostahli‘»limonl of twenty-four regi- 
ments of infantry, wliieli was made to the Madras army on the 1st Septeniher 1818, which, 
with the exceptions of two captains of 1817, and the captains of 1818, whose commissions 
were dated earlier than September of that year, alfected the ollicers included in the 
calculation. 


An increase of two regiments to an cstahlishment of twenty-four, will promote lieu- 
tenants out of 5:28 to the rank of captain, or about one-twenlielli of the whole. 

Add one-twentieth, therefore, to the average period already ubtuined, and the result for 
Madras will be — 


Average period from lieutenant to captain obtained by the pre- 
ceding calculation .... 

Add one-twenlielli, in consequence of the augmentation of 1st 
September 1818 

Probable period of promotion when undisturbed by augmenta- 
tions or other causes 


Years. 

}i=. 

} _ 
llL 


Dcci mills. 

971 

(598 

G(i5) 


AprrNDix (B.), 
continued, 

(*23.)— Itemurks 
by Mr. Cabell, 
Gill August 


Similar causes operated at Bombay partly to accelerate and partly to retard promotion, 
and which as before, may he supposed to neutralize each other, leaving only the interme- 
diate augmentations of the army to be taken into account of three regiments of cavalry, 
equal to about one and a half regiment of infantry, and two and a half regiments of infantry 
or four regiments to an establishment of ten and a half regiments. 


The 
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The reason for including the cavalry in this calculation is, that the officers for the cavalry 
repirnents were supplied from the infantry. 

The last of these augmentations, of one regiment of infantry and one regiment of 
cavalry, <*rpial to about one and a half regiments, which was made in May 1820, only aU’erled 
the commissions dated in that year, which are not siiflicicntly numerous to he taken into 
account. 


(Considering, therefore, the calculation as affected only hy an addition of two and a half 
regiments to an estuhlishmc3nt of ten and a half regiments, there were 32 lieutenants pro- 
moted out of an establishment of 231 lieutenants, or about ouc-seventh. 


The corrected calculation therefore will he as follows : 

Average period of promotion from lieutenant to captain, obtained 
by the calculation 

Add one-seventh, in consc(|ucnce of the augmentation ... 


Veara. Decimals. 

13 3(>2 

1 908 


And the probable period of promotion, when undisturbed 
augmentations or other causes, will probably be 


by^ 


15 


270 


CAPTAIN TO MAJOR. 
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llENCAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Resllt. 







Captain-Ueulonant to Captain 



2*25 

2*3 

2-333 

2-205 

Captain to Major 

• • 

• • 


10-007 

10 

0-720 

Captain-lieutenant to Major 

- • 

• • 

10-805 

12-007 

12-333 

12-015 


Ai’MFNorx (B.), 
cun tinned, 

(^3.) — Uemarka 
by Mr. Cabal 1, 
6Ui August 1832. 


MAJOR TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 




BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

1 BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

OniccM who 
of Major 

liad served 4 years in the rank 1 

. . . . . . . . 5 

— 

1 

2 

3 

m 

• 

o 

ditto .. .. 5 years 

3 

7 

5 

15 

Ditto 

ditto . . . . 0 — 

10 

11 

4 

25 

Ditto •• 

ditto . . . , 7 — 

— 

— 

1 

1 


Total .. 

13 

10 

12 

44 



Vf‘ara. 

Yours. 

Ycurs. 

Years. 


A vera;;e promotion *. 

5-700 

5-520 

5-333 

5-515 


LiniiTKNAJST-COLONKL TO COLONEL. 
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The promotion of the Bengal officers from the rank of lieiitenant-colonel to colonel 
was accelerated by the augmentation, in 1814, of three regiments to an establishment 
of twenty-eight regiments, which promoted 3 lieutenant-colonels out of 50, making an 
nccclcratiun equal to about one-eighteenth, which, added to the period already ob- 
tained, will give the probable promotion from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to colonel 
at Bengal. 

Years. Decimals. 

Average period of promotion from lieutenant-colonel to colonel ... 12 285 

Add ouc-eighteenth ••• ••• ••• ••• — 682 


And the probable promotion at Bengal, from lieutenant-colonel 
colonel, will be ••• ••• ••• ••• 




967 


The promotion of some of the Madras lieutenant-colonels was aceelerated by the aug- 
mentation of 1804, and of the remainder by the augmentation of 1818 of two to an 
establishment of twenty-four regiments, which latter augmentation promoted 2 out of 
48 lieutenant-colonels. 

For the purpose of simplifying the calculafion, let this be taken as the average accelera- 
tion of the whole, or about one-tweiily-fourlh, which will give the following result : 

Vcjirs. Decimals. 

Average period of promotion, from lieiifenant-colonel to colonel ... 12 25 

Add onc-twenty-fourth ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 51 


And the probable promotion at Madras will be ... ... ... 12 76 


The promotion of the Bombay licutenant-coloncis, with one exception, was accelerated 
by the augmentation, in 1817, one and a half regiments of infantry, and two regiments 
of cavalry, equal to one regiment of infantry, making together an augmentation of two 
and a half regiments to an establishment of ten and a half regiments, and promoting 
3 out of an establishment of 20 lieutenant-colonels. The acceleration, must, therefore, 
be considered as e(|ual to three-twentieths or about one-sixteenth, which, added to the period 
of eleven years already obtained, 1'83 will give 12’8«3, as the probable period of promotion 
at Bombay from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of colonel, and the corrected cal- 
culation will consequently stand as stated above. 

RESULT. 






TOTAL 


BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

and 





AVERAGE. 

Onicers whose commissions were compared to 





ascertain the progress of proiuution in the 





ranks of 





Ensign and Lieutenant . . 

an 

82 

33 

204 

Lieutenant and Captain . . 

f>(> 

71 

102 

239 

C-aptain-lieutenant, Captain, and Major .. 

2d 

30 

28 

89 

Major and Lieutenant-colonel 

la 

19 

12 

41 

Lieutenant- colonel and Colonel .. 

7 

12 

5 

21 

Total . , 

200 

220 

180 

000 
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TOTAL 


BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

and 

Average promotion, on a comparison of those 




AVERAGE. 





commissions, and with the corrections above- 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Yean. 

mentioned, from the rank of — 





Ensign to Lieutenant 

0*5155 

«-r>oo 

0*435 

0*517 

Lieutenant to Captain •• 

15*174 

14‘t)(5<) 

15 270 

15*037 

Captain to Major •• 

10-tt05 

12!)07 

12:):):) 

12-015 

Major to Lieutenant-colonel .. •• 

5 7t5J) 


5-333 

5-545 

Lieutenant-colonel to Colonel •• 

12*!)(57 

12*7t>0 

12-330 

12-352 

Ensign to Colonel • . • . 

51*‘2fl0 

52*302 

52-201 

at '(HU) 

The same stated in the nearest aproximation in 





whole numbers : 





Ensign to Lieutenant .. 

0 

« 

7 

0 

Lieutenant to Captain .. •• 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Captain to Major .. .. .. 

11 

13 

12 

12 

Major to Lieutenant-colonel •• •• 

0 

5 

5 

6 

Licutcnant-coloncl to Colonel •• •• 

i:i 

13 

13 

13 

Ensign to Colonel •• 

51 

52 

52 

52 

Ditto to T/ieutenant-colonel •• •• 

m 

30 

30 

30 

Ditto to Major •• •• •• •• 

32 

34 

34 

33 

Ditto to Captain •• •• •. 

21 

21 

22 

21 


These resiilfs having been obtained, the ne\t point to be ascertained was, the rate at which 
casualties must have aflected the different ranks during the period under investigation, 
according to the scale of establishment then in force. 

After several trials (the particulars of which it is not necessary for the purpose of this 
paper to repeat), it was found that the rates of casualties undermentioned would, according 
to the then authorized establishment, produce similar results. 

To obtain these results, the casualties are supposed to affect an officer during the progress 
of his promotion to a majority at four different rates, at the completion of one- fourth of his 
progress each time. During the first of these periods, the casualties are taken at four per 
cent., or 1-25 th annually; during the second period at five percent., or l-20th ; during 
the third at six per cent., or l-17lh ; and during the fourth at seven per cent., or i-14th. 
From the rank of major to that of colonel, the casualties are taken at eight per cent., or 
about l-13th annually. 

The following calculation is worked out in detail, and will serve as a specimen of the 
mode in which the other results, stated in the letter to which these calculations are an 
accompaniment, were obtained. It is immaterial whether the calculation were to be 
made from the whole infantry of India or from that of any particular Presidency, the 
relative proportion of officers in each being the same ; but as it was tried originally on 
the Madras infantry, it is transcribed in this place from that calculation. The officers 
here are supposed to be promoted in the line from the rank of major to that of colonel, 
and regimeulally from ensign to major, according to the system in force ; but the result 

would 
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would have hccn the same if the calculation were made upon the supposition of the 
regimental as well as the held oflicers being promoted by seniority in the line. The latter 
is probably the more accurate method of the two of obtaining a true average, from the 
smaller comparative value of the fractions rejected, when connected with numbers of a 
larger rpiantity, represented by the whole army, rather than the numbers of a particular 
regiment. 

The Madras infantry then consisted of 32 colonels, including six on the senior list, who 

may have influenced promotion, 

52 lieutenant-colonels, 

or 84 colonels and lieutenant-colonels, 
and 52 majors, 

or field oflicers altogether. 

The junior major on bis promotion would be 136 removes from the top of the list of 
colonels, and 52 removes from a lieutenant-colonelcy. Tt would therefore be necessary 
that as many casualties should take place above him as w'ould reduce the number of 
bis seniors to 84, when he would become a licutcnant-colonel. This, by tho calculation 
below, would occupy a period of about six years, which corresponds with the number 
ascertained by the comparison of commissions. Fifty-two more casualties must occur 
before this oflicer would be in the position to have only 32 oflicers above him, when ho 
would become a colonel, and\ by the calculation, it appears that this operation would 
occupy a period of about twelve years, which is within one year of the calculation before 
obtained. 

The establishment of regimental oflicers then consisted of — 

2 majors, 

8 captains, 

22 lieutenants, 

10 ensigns, 

or 42 officers. 


The 


l-W oflicer,. 

12.j*7 1st year Major. 

115-12 2d year — 

811 

1071 3d year - — 

8-3 

98*11 4lh year 
7*7 

91*4 5th year ^ 


Major, promoted in ^,.4 ,ear 

year, / 60 


77-11 l8l year as Licut.- 
5*12 colonel. 


71-12 2d year 
6*G 

Carried forward . . GG-O 3d year 


Kruught forward . . fiG-G 3d year as Lieut.- 
5*1 colonel. 


01 -.5 4th year 
4*9 

5G-9 5th year 
4-4 


52 5 Gth year 
4* 

48*.'> 7th year 
3 9 

14-9 8th year 
35 

41-4 9th year 
3*2 

38‘2 10th year 
2 12 


3.1 3 llth year 
29 

Lieut.-colonelB promoted in\ 
twelve year, .. | 7 iztb year 
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(23.)— RptnHrks 
1)' Mr. ('aln'll, 
Ciu August 1H32. 

The mujors beinp^ promoted in six years, and there beings two majors per regiment, the 
line step would visit the regiment once in three years, and consc(|iiently, when thi.s occurs, 
there is an addition ecpial to one made to the regimental casualties, operating upon the 
promotion of the oflicer, supposed to have occurred in that year, which is noted by the 
line step being marked against those particular years. 

By the calculation below, ^ founded on the preceding data, it will be seen that the 

ensign.s 


The junior ensign vrould then require ten casualties above him to make him a lieutenant, 
twenty-two more to make him a captain, and eight more to give him his majority ; in other 
words, when the officers, above him in the regiment were reduced to thirty-one, he would 
be a lieutenant ; when reduced to nine, he would be a captain ; and when reduced to one, 
he would become a major. 


• CaMialtifi), ul l-2.'ilh') 
auuuuiiy .. J “ 


12 - 

117 


4U- 8 
115 


38*18 
2 13 


Ut'Kimeiital oilicorf*, 
the jtiiliur 
Kiisit;n cumiupDccb 
aervite. 

Ibt )ear aa Eoaign. 


2d year ^ 
Line step. 


3(»‘ a 3d year — 

111 


31*10 
1 * 9 


33-10 
2 - 8 


Enai|;ns promoted in six years 
Caauultiea at l-20tli annually 


4lli year — . 

r>tli year — 

Line step. 

I Glh your — 
l9t year us Lieut. 


! 2d year — 
Line step. 


Casualties, at l-17tb annually 


Carried forward . . 



Drought forward .. Il l 5 luh sis Lieut. 

1*14 Line step. 

13* 1 12th year — 

•13 

Casualties at 1-1 1th annually 12* 5 13th year — 

12 

11* 7 14th year — 
ril Lino step. 

LioutenanU promoted ini 9 ,0 ,j„, - 

15 years J ^ 

8*10 Ist year as Captain. 
*8 

8* 2 2<I year — 

1* S Line step. 


(>. H Sd year 
•G 


C* 2 4tli year 
•0 


.I'lO .5th year 
1* 5 Line step. 

4‘ 5 Glh year 
•4 


4* 1 7lh year — 
•4 

.3*11 8th year — 
1* 3 Line step. 

2* 8 9lh year — 


2* « 10th year — • 
•2 

2' 4 11th year — 
1’ 2 Line step. 


1’ 2 Liiue step. 

Captains promoted in 12 years I * 2 12th year. 


fNiite continued. J 
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Oib August 1832. 


ensigns are promoted in six years, the lieutenants in fifteen years, and the captains in 
twelve years, which results agree precisely with the calculation founded on a comparison 
of commissions, and tend strongly to confirm the supposition, that the assumed rate of 
casualties by which these results have been obtained are the rates which were, operating 
upon promotion during tho periods embraced in the promotion of the officers whose com- 
missions have been compared. 

Those rates, however, it will be observed, indicate no more than the rates at which 
promotion would proceed, after as large an augmentation to the army as that which 
occurred between 179(> and 1804, during which interval the infantry of the three Presi- 
dencies was nearly doubled. The natural conser|ucnce of this state of circumstances 
was, that the officers of each rank stood much higher in the service than they could 
have attained to but for the antecedent auginemtations ; and the average of ages in 
this rank was conso(|ucntly lower than it should be for a calculation to illustrate the 
progress of promotion, supposed not to bo materially affected by antecedent augmen- 
tations. 

This consideration suggested the propriety of a calculation being framed according to 
a higher rate of casualties, by one per cent., than the rates ascertained, by tho preceding 
calculation, to have affected the promotion of the officers between 1804 and 1814. 

The result of this calculation, as well as of others which were framed on the same 
principle, is already stated in the letter to which this paper is an accompaniment. Tho 
details, which proceed on precisely the same principle as tho preceding, with the excep- 
tion of tho higher rate of casualties, by one per cent., would swell this paper to an uiiue- 
ces.sary length to no useful purpose, and they are accordingly omitted. 

It may, however, not be out of place to offer a few remarks in conclusion, in reference to 
tho preceding calculations, as a test by which to judge of the advantage or disadvantage 
of a particular scale of establishment, and whether the new organization is fairly liable to an 
objection which has been stated against it, that its tendency has been to discourage retire- 
ments from the service more than formerly. 

Within certain limits, it is conceived that the calculations may be taken as an accurate 
test by which to judge of the comparative advantage of any prtiposed scheme of estublish- 
nient, because, even if the rates themselves are not precisely those which have affected, or 
may affect promotion, the result exhibited by the difference of the two sclieriios, to which the 
same rates of casualties have been applied, must be nearly the same, when tho total period 
of an officer’s service, as shown by either scheme, does not differ materially from the entire 
period of service resulting from the calculation. In the comparison which has been made 
Ijetween the new organization and that which previously obtained, the rates of casualties 
affecting tin; promotion of the officers were changed in each scheme at the periods mention- 
ed in the following table : 


(Note continued. J 

Knsif^n tg Liciitonant 
Lieulcuuiit tfi C'npluin ... 

CAptuiii to Mnior 

MfOor to Lieutenaiit-cnloiiol 
Lieutenant’Colonel to Colonel 


Eusign to Captaio 

Ditto to Major 

Ditto to Lieiitenaiit-coluacl 
Ditto to Colonel 


RKStLT: 

0 years, 

1.5 - 

12 — 

6 — 

12 — 

51 


... 21 >enrs. 
... 33 — 

... 39 — 

... 61 — 
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Anlpcodonl to the According lo the 
Ni'w Or^iii/.tttiou. New Organisation. 


(23.)— Bemnrks 
by Mr. ( ubell, 
Gtli August 1832. 


The casualty rates were chanj^ed from ]-'20th to I -17th atitm- > 
ally, when an oflicer was supposed to have coiiiploted his J 

They were again changed from 1-I7lh to I-I41I1 annually* | 
when an ollicer was supposed to have completed his •• ji 

Again from l-14lh to J-i:ith annually, at the officer’s •• 

And from ]-i:Uh to l-12th annually, at the ollicer’s •• 


/ith year of 
service. 

12lh ditto. 

null ditto. 
Ulst ditto. 


fith year of 
service. 

11th ditto. 

17th ditto. 
21)lh ditto. 


The latter is the highest rate of casualties applied to either scheme, and it will he seen, 
hy the comparison, that the average ages of the oHicers upon whom these several rates 
were operating could not very materially vary, although, for perfect accuracy, perhaps the 
casualty rates should only have been changed in the latter sclieino at the same entire period 
of supposed service as in the former. For the first twelve years of the calculation, however, 
it will be seen that the same rates were operating according to either scbenio ; after that 
period they were changed a year earlier in the calculation applied to the new organization, 
and at the 20tli year the last and highest rate was .supposed to have cninmenced two years 
earlier than in the calculation applied to the antecedent system. The difference, 
however, is too small to have materially altered the result; hut if the test had been applied 
to schemes of estabUshrnent which essentially differed from each other, so as to make tlio 
apparent rise lo a colonelcy by one scheme extend to a period of about sixty years and hy 
another to about thirty years, a correct result could only be obtained hy applying the same 
rates of casualties to the same entire periods of service, and when the less favourable 
scheme of promotion exceeded the entire period of service rerpiired hy the more favourable 
scheme fora colonelcy, the casualty rates, if a correct result he de.sired, should he propor- 
tiouahly increased. This considtiralion seems to show that there are limits beyond which 
an alteration of establishment, intended to he favourable to the oflicer.s, could not he made 
so as to produce a permatietil effect iu regard to the acceleration of promotion, at all in 
proportion to the increased charge that would be involved hy an addition to the higher ranks. 
Ofljccrs at present in tho service would doubtless derive all the advantages that could result 
from such a change, but their successors, after the new establishment liad been completed, 
though they would in a degree benefit from the alteration, it would not be at all in propor- 
tion to the additional cxpence which it therchy entailed. It is, however, conceived that tho 
reduction in the rank of subaltern might yet he carried still further than it has, with a d(;cidod 
benefit to oflicers hereafter entering the service; but it is not csscnliul to the object of this 
paper to pursue this part of the inquiry in detail. 

It may not, however, be out of place to notice particularly hero the different supposed 
periods of service at which the several casualty rates appear to have afleefed promotion, 
during the period embraced in the calculation, fuiiiided on a comparison of coriirnissions, 
as these are not prominently noticed in the detailed calculation which has been given. Jt 
appears then by this, that the casualty rates were changed — 

From l-25th to l-20th annually, at the close of the Gtli yevar of the supposed 

service of an officer. 

From l-20fh lo l-17th ••• ditto 12fh ... ditto. 

From l-17th to 1-L4lh ... diffo Ifltli ••• ditto. 

From ]-14th to l-13th ••• ditto 3^3d ... ditto. 

The reasons have already been stated why a higher rate of casualties was assumed as 
a test by which to judge of the probable period of promotion according to the former and 

present 
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(2:L) — l{('markH 
l>y Mr. ('alifll, 
6tli Au^uat 1832. 


present orgaiiizalioii of the army, but if the two schemes had been tried according^ to the 
rates ascertained, by a comparison of commission, the apparent result would have been 
more favourable to the present organization than by the calculations by which the two 
schemes were actually compared. 

The new organization, it has been supposed, would not be so favourable to retirements 
as formerly, in consecpience of the inducement held out by the duplication of colonelcies 
to oHicers to remain in the service, in the hope of attaining to a regiment, who, under the 
former system, would have retired in despair of attaining to a regiment. 

This may have been the effect of the change in regard to officers, who, by the altera< 
tion, were raised vcr> near to a colonelcy, and were consequently induced to remain in the 
service, when, hut for the new organization, their prospect of a colonelcy would have been 
too distant to operate upon tlieir hopes; but in regard to officers further removed from a 
regiment, it may be cxpectctl that the effect of the change of system may have been directly 
the reverse. For instance, to captains who had made up their minds to retire on the pension 
of nrajor, and majors also on the pension of lieutenant-colonel, and who were only waiting 
till their promotion to those ranks, to carry their intention into effect, the change in these, 
and in similar instances, must have been hcnelicial, as the promotions consequent to the 
new organization of the army, wiiuld have presented an inducement to such ollicers to retire 
at an earlier f}erio(l than they had calculated, and their retirement from the service would 
have tieen so inucJi the earlier in consequence. 

This conjecture seems to ho corroborated by the subjoined statement from the retirements 
which have taken place in each army in the years undcrmentioruul ; 


— 


BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

1013 

• • • 

12 

21 

10 

52 

101 1 

• • • 

30 

22 

0 

CO 

1015 


35 

10 

4 

57 

lOJO 

• • • 

25 

27 

10 

02 

1817 


11 

15 

7 

33 

1010 


10 

20 

3 

42 

1010 

... 

15 

10 

0 

41 

1020 

... 

21 

7 

5 

33 

1021 


10 

15 

5 

30 

1022 


20 

17 

0 

52 

1023 


27 

13 

3 

43 

1021 

... 

24 

10 

5 

40 

1025 


31 

22 

* 4 

57 

1020 


25 

23 

4 

52 

1027 

... 

20 

31 

0 

00 

1020 

... 

32 

15 

5 

52 

1020 


30 

20 

11 

75 

1030 

... 

28 

52 

0 

80 


I Average number of retirements 
} per annum previously to the new 
I organization, 40. 


J 

! Average number of retire- 
ments per annum after the new 
X organization came into opera- 
1 tion, 02. 


By this it would appear that the average number of retirements has increased in the latter, 
compared with the former period, by nearly one-third ; and from whatever cause this increase 
in the average number of retirements may have proceeded, the inference seems to be clear, 
that, upon the whole, the new organization cannot have been unfavourable to retirements, 
although it may have partially operated to retain a few ollicers in the service, who, hut for 
the alteration, would have retired as lieutenant-colonels, in despair of the colonelcies which 
it brought withiu their reach. 

(Signed) WILLIAM CABELL. 

India Board, Gth August 1832. 
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NAMES of Officers whose Conimissions were compared; with the Dates of their 
re>|)e(*.ti\e Coiiiinissioiis, and their Periods of Son ice severally in the Hanks in which 
their Cumniissions were compared. 


EXSKJN TO IJEUTENANT. 


RENGAL: 


t;. Wray 
T. T. (;olding 
.1. !\larsh:dl 
^V. Da riser 
II. F. Calcy 
Calley 
It. Hriice. 

,1. Maries 
II. W. liyson 
.1. .1. 'I illofson 
A. r. P. Made 
It. ('haliners 

S. Swaiiic 
.1. Ilocrarlli 

A. V. Dinjirwall 
< 1 . Maver 

T. Iturked 
A. Wrij;ht 
S. Mcioily 

It. H. 1 'er Jenson . . 
W. .lo' er 
.1. Dunlop 
C3. lt<»neTs 

D. Ilepliurn 
II. .lames 

il. F. Ilollaml 

E. 1'. StreUell 
R. Hayldon 

D. 'riioiiias 
A. Davidson 
H. G. Nash 
.1. Kobeson 
II. .1. Eland 
.1, Manson 
G. Hicks 
W. Simonds 
R. Maltby 
N. Campbell 
W. Tod<l 

J. A. Cnrric 
J. Sominervillc 
.1. Thompson 
J. Wilson 
.1. M. Sim 

E. Aliingbam 


F.llSIfril 

of 

LifMit. 

of 

Years 

of 

ite. 

1«07 

iBi:i 

0 

!»()» 

1B14 

(1 

uam 

1B1 1 

0 

1 ROD 

IBM 

A 

imi 

iBi:i 

<> 

inon 

1B1 { 

0 

Rum 

IBM 

0 

1«0!J 

IBI 1 

ii 

inio 

IBM 

4 

1H10 

IBI 4 

4 

1H()7 

1012 

5 

1H07 

101:3 

IS 

1H0» 

IBM 

0 

IbOB 

1B0 4 

0 

ino7 

IBI 2 

•'i 

ibio 

IBM 

1 

ibio 

IBI 4 

4 

IdOO 

IBll 


DlOfi 

IBM 

B 

1H()7 

IBI 4 

7 

1H07 

1B14 

7 

lflO« 

IBI 4 

0 

1H07 

IBia 

<S 

inon 

IBM 

0 

1U0.9 

1B14 

6 

ino(j 

101 1 

h 

lbM)7 

1B12 

5 

1H07 

IBM 

0 

ihon 

IBM 

5 

loon 

1B14 

5 

loon 

IBM 

5 

1007 

1BI2 

5 

1007 

IB 12 

5 

IBOO 

IBM 

0 

1B0H 

JB]:i 

5 

J80B 

IBM 

6 

1 BOB 

IBM 

0 

IBIO 

IBM 

4 

1B07 

1B12 

A 

1B07 

IBi:} 

0 

1B07 

IBM 

0 

IBOB 

IBM 

0 

IBOB 

1B1:3 

A 

IBOB 

1BJ;3 

A 

1B09 

IBM 

A 


Bengal — voHtiiiued, 


C. Nankin 

L. Rnicc 

E. Elkin •• 

A. (ierard 
.1. Rateiiian 
C. T. (». Weston 
,1. 'r. Lewis 
G. II. Ilutcbins 
W. II. Winfield 
W. Oriel 
l‘\ IfodiTson •• 

«l . A . A ton • • 

.1. R. Siiiiib •• 

S. P. C. Ilunipbreys 
G. Chapman •• 

•1. «l. (Jasement 
W. Aldores •• 

It.. I’anlv •• 

W. fl. Earle .. 

W. I,. Triieiiian 
1 1 . Riirncy 

M. A. Run bury 
J. O. Ciarkson •• 

J. C. M'itherspoon 
G. Gordon 

.1. Agnew ,, 

.1. II. Waldron . . 

! T. R, Maef]uecn 
J. Johnstone 

T. Rolf on .. 

J. Rrelt 

J. Parsons •• 

D. Mann 
A. Sinitli 

J. N. Wilson .. 

K. If. Phillips .. 

J. W. Douglas . . 

J. Price 

R. S. Pliillipps . . 

W. fl. Mayes .. 

T. S. Donnelly 
J. Moggan 
W. R. ilarding 
W. Turner 


EnBif;D 

of 

Lieut. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service 

IBOB 

1BIB 

A 

IBOB 

IBM 

B 

IBOO 

Ml 4 

A 

IBOB 

IBI 4 

0 

IBOB 

IBI 4 

B 

IBO 7 

IB I B 

B 

lfU)B 

IBM 

B 

IB 07 

MI2 

A 

100!) 

IBM 

A 

IBOB 

IB 1:1 

A 

IB07 

IB12 

A 

IB 07 

IBI.B 

B 

MOB 

MM 

A 

IBOB 

IBM 

A 

MOO 

M14 

A 

IBOB 

IBM 

B 

IBOfl 

IBl 4 

A 

IBO!) 

IBM 

A 

IBO.O 

IBM 

A 

lfi07 

1B12 

A 

IBOB 1 

IBM 

A 

IBOB 

MM 

B 

M 07 

Mil 

4 

MO 7 

Mi:4 

B 

JBOB 

IBI 4 

B 

iim7 

1BI2 

A 

IB07 

1BI2 

A 

IBOB 

1B12 

A 

1B07 

1BI2 

4 

1B07 

Mi:i 

B 

MOB 

Ml 4 

B 

MOO 

1BI2 

B 

1B07 

JHI2 

5 

IB07 

MJ.B 

B 

M07 

IBM 

B 

MOB 

IBM 

B 

MOB 

IBM 

B 

MOB 

IBM 

B 

IBOB 

IBM 

B 

IBOB 

Mil 

5 

1808 

IBM 

0 

IBOB 

MM 

0 

IBOB 

IBM 

B 

IBOB 

1B14 

B 


Appf.npiv (B.)* 
i'tmhnued. 

(28.) — Meniiirks 
by Mr. ('alu‘11, 
Olh AuKUSt 1882. 



Aii’F.N-nrx fH.), 
conihiut’d. 

— Kcnmrks 
hy Mr. C'abril, 
Otli August lb32. 
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M^\DRAS : 


1). .1. Ellaway . • 
Jl. S. C^ule •• 
A. P. Russell .• 
J. R. Mercier .. 
I*i. Rule ■ • • • 

1*^ AVilliains 
II.M'allis 
'r. AValson 
A. Sihbald . . 

C. S. .1. Grant •• 
T. Howell . , 
A. C'ampbell •. 
J. G. Milford 

M oil II I ford •• 
.1. fl. Reijiielt .. 
A. Ileridrieo •• 
•f. .1. .lames 
T, Locko •• 

M . Low 

R.Slieddon •• 
.1. R. Notlidgo .• 
(J. Lee . . 

R. Jluninoro •• 
J. Clemens •• 
<*. Marlin 

M. Robertson 
.1. Laurie 
T. R. C. Mantill 
M. Lawler 
T. A. Crichten •• 
11. Strong 
A. Riificutt 
R. Riitler •• 
J. Peake 
W. Drake 
L. Macdowall •• 

D. C. Stewart •• 
J. S. Kensey 

CL Sinelnir •• 
CL H. Gibb 
R. Gordon • • 


Ensign 

of 

Lieut. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service. 

IROO 

1814 

5 

laio 

1814 

4 

1800 

1818 

4 

1800 

18l.> 

0 

l«o7 

1812 

a 

1800 

1812 

3 

1808 

1811 

5 

IHOO 

1812 

0 

1 807 

1818 

0 

1807 

1818 

0 

UiOO 

1818 

4 

lilO!) 

1811 

5 

1810 

1810 

0 

1800 

1811 

5 

1807 

1812 

5 

1807 

1812 

5 

1810 

1815 

5 

1810 

1815 

5 

1«(K) 

1818 

4 

uno 

1814 

4 

IHIO 

1815 

5 

1H10 

1810 

0 

IHIO 

1817 

7 

IHOO 

1814 

5 

IHIO 

1815 

5 

IHIO 

1815 


IHIO 

1815 

5 

IHOO 

1818 

4 

IHOO 

1814 

5 

IHOO 

1814 

5 

IHIO 

1815 

5 

JHIO 

1810 

0 

1K07 

1812 

5 

IHOH 

1812 

4 

IHIO 

1814 

4 

IHOH 

1818 

5 

IHOO 

1818" 

4 

IHOO 

1815 

0 

IHIO 

1815 

5 

IBIO 

1810 

0 

1010 

1815 

5 


M A DU AS — continued. 


A. Cilray 
N. Spence •• 
II. Revan 
W. Crraliani . . 
.r. Richard .. 
C. Davinicne . . 
J. I'orest .• 
il. Holton 
W. Macintosh 
.1. F. Palmer . . 

C. M. Rird .. 
W. Allan 

S. CJ. Smith .. 
W. Hoiirdieii . . 
R. Ciibbins 

.1. Ker . . 

\V. Macleod •• 
II. W. Poole .. 
W. Straban 
H. R. King •• 

T. J. Master •• 
N. Syme 

J. Allan 

D. S. Maitland 
II. Caisalct 

J. Ward 
.1. Wright 

II. F. Howness 
.1. W. Corbould 
A. Macdonald 

IJ. A. Thompson 
H. Serjeant 

W. 11. Haddely 
W, Scott 
T. H. Jones 
J. (lOiuine 
J. Matter 
T. C. S. Hyde 
R. H. Hodge . . 
R. Few 
J. Low 


Ensign 

of 

Lieut. 

of 

Yours 

of 

Service, 

1808 

1815 

7 

1800 

1815 

8 

1810 

1818 

8 

1810 

1817 

7 

1811 

1815 

4 

1811 

1817 

8 

1812 

1817 

5 

1810 

1814 

4 

1810 

1815 

5 

1811 

1818 

5 

1812 

1818 

4 

1807 

1812 

5 

180t{ 

1818 

5 

ittoti 

1815 

8 

1800 

1818 

7 

1800 

1818 

7 

1808 

1818 

5 

1808 

181 1 

8 

1808 

181 1 

8 

180tt 

1814 

8 

1800 

1818 

7 

180;> 

1818 

7 

1810 

1817 

7 

1810 

1818 

8 

1808 

1814 

8 

1808 

1814 

8 

1800 

1815 

8 

1811 

1818 

5 

1812 

1817 

5 

1807 

1818 

8 

1808 

1818 

5 

1808 

1814 

8 

1800 

1814 

5 

1810 

1815 

5 

1808 

1812 

8 

1807 

1818 

8 

1807 

1818 

^ 8 

1807 

1814 

7 

1807 

1814 

7 

1800 

1815 

8 

1812 

1 1817 

5 
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Names of Ofllccrs, Ac. — continued. 


BOMBAY: 


Kiisi^n 

of 

Lieut. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service. 

Bombay — continued. 

I'lisigii 

of 

LitMit. 

of 

Vi*ars 

of 

Service. 

. _ 

W. llenderstm 


IHO!) 

uti:i 

4 

T. D. Morris 

inoit 

1814 

5 

J. Rowbotbain 

• • 

iao<) 

Uti:i 

4 

J. Mills 

l»Oil 

1814 

5 

D. Mitchell 


util 

Utl.5 

4 

T. Leighton 

1808 

IHM 

8 

. 1 nglis . . 


1»07 

lltl2 

r> 

W. Lean 

1811 

1817 

d 

D. t 'apon . . 


uno 

1815 

5 

W. C^lark 

1811 

1817 

11 

A. Morse .. 


util 

iH ur 

5 

\V. F. Dunlop .. 

1811 

1817 

8 

A. N. Riddell .. 


uui 

1817 

8 

C. Payne 

1805 

1810 

5 

T. (iordon .. 


UtO.i 

1811 

(1 

G. Roe 

1807 

1812 

5 

J. Laurie 


Uto.j 

181:1 

8 

M. F. Collis 

1807 

181:| 

8 

W. Spratt . . 


Utotl 

181 1 

5 

J. S. Iiiailell 

180!l 

1814 

5 

J. W. Aitchison .. 


utot; 

181 1 

5 

G. Sanyster •• 

1807 

1812 

5 

IT. Adams . . 


lHt)7 

18P2 

5 

R. Waite 

1807 

1812 

5 

A. W. Burn 


ino.5 

1812 

7 

C. Newport •• •• 

1800 

1814 

5 

W. D. Robertson 


Ut07 

181:l 

8 

J. Simpson .. •• 

1800 

1815 

<{ 

1 . i:. Baynes . . 


UtOK 

181 1 

8 

J. \Yortliy •• •• .. 

1810 

1815 

5 

J. B. .Seeley 


UtOf) 

181 1 

5 

J. Addison • • . . • • 

1811 

1817 

8 

T. Lay 


Idil 

1815 

4 






LIEUTENANT TO CAPTAIN. 


REN GAL: 


C. r. SfJiith 
(i. Dolton . . 

.1. Patterson 
J. Jlolbrow •• 
T. W. Broad bent 
P, JcriMiiie •• 

J. Harris •• 
W. Dcchizean 
11. (vook •• 

J. B. Pratt •• 

G. P. Field .. 
E. T. Bradby 
T. Arbutlmot 
W. F. Wilson 
R. Ross 

T. Maildock 

H. O’Dunnel 
C. E. Turner 
J. Fagan •• 

T. S. Oliver 
J. Thomas . • 

A. Dnnsmure 


Lieut. 

of 

Capt. 

of 

\ earK 
of 

.Sei \ ice. 

lft04 

1818 

14 

inoi 

1810 

15 

iBOii 

1810 

Ul 

1«0» 

1820 

12 

1H04 

1818 

14 

1«01 

1818 

14 

lUOl 

1810 

15 

li(04 

1818 

14 

1«0t 

1818 

11 

1001 

1810 

15 

1804 

1810 

15 

100.> 

1810 

14 

1R03 

1818 

15 

1804 

1810 

15 

laod 

1810 

14 

1804 

1810 

15 

1805 

1820 

15 

1807 

1820 

13 

1007 

1820 

13 

1804 

1818 

14 

1804 

1810 

15 

1803 

1818 

15 


B KNC A L—continved. 


T. W. Raban 
R. L. Dickson 
F. Twine . . 

.1. W. Jones 
P. Tenlon •• 
A. Trotter .. 
R. A \ford . . 

R. B. Jenkins 

S. Swinlioe 
D. (’ricliton 
J. E. AVallis 
J. \V. Looker 
J. DeWaal 
J. J. Gordon 
A. Dick •• 
W. A. Yates 
F. Buckley . . 
J. Fleming •• 
F. Grant .. 

J. Seppings 

Methuen 
C. Dobbs •• 


Lieut. 

of 

vr- 

Wars 

of 

Service 

1801 

1810 

15 

1805 

1810 

14 

1805 

1820 

15 

1808 

1820 

12 

1800 

1810 

13 

180:l 

1818 

15 

1803 

1810 

10 

1804 

1818 

14 

1805 

1810 

It 

1805 

1818 

13 

1800 

1810 

i:i 

1801 

1810 

15 

1804 

1820 

10 

1801 

1818 

14 

1801 

1820 

10 

1804 

1818 

14 

1804 

1810 

15 

1805 

1818 

13 

1805 

1810 

14 

1804 

1818 

14 

1805 

1810 

14 

1804 

1 1818 

14 
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(23.) — Hciiiiirks 
l>> Mr. 

JIenoal — continued. 1 

Lieut. 

of 

Capt. 

of 

Years 

of 



Lieut. 

of 

Capt. 

of 

Years 

of 

Olli AuguBt 1832. 




Service. 

Bengal — continued. 

Service. 


T. Fidflos •• 



1»()> 

1810 

1 1 

J. Anderson •• 

. . 

1804 

1818 

14 


J. E. Webster 


, , 

IHO.'i 

1818 

13 

T. Voiint; •• •• 

. « 

1801 

1818 

It 


O. Stulihs . . 


, , 

1800 

1810 

13 

W. Ueding •• 

. . 

1805 

1820 

15 


•F. N. Jackson 



1B05 

1818 

13 

W. S. Webb .. 

• • 

1803 

1818 

15 


J. Johnson •• 


« • 

1805 

1810 

14 

P. M. Hay.. .. 

• • 

1801 

1810 

15 


H. M. Wbecler 


• • 

1805 

1810 

14 

C. fl. Raymond . . 

• • 

1804 

1819 

15 


li. \V. Po^Hon 



1805 

1810 

14 

J. Hunter •• 

• • 

1803 

1818 

15 


J. C. Parke . . 


• • 

1801 

1810 

15 

J. Maegregor •• 


1801 

1819 

15 


1). l^resgravo 


• • 

1801 

1818 

14 

11. Morricson 


1801 

1819 

15 


\V. W. Mooro 


• • 

1808 

1810 

11 

S. J,.:ind 


1803 

1818 

15 


J. Trelaway .. 


•• 

1805 

1810 

14 

W. Mackie 


1803 

1819 

10 


MAI) 1C AS; 





M A DR AS — continued. 





J. S. Spankie 



1801 

tnta 

14 

J. Noble .. •• 

• • 

180» 

1U20 

11 


H. Hooper .. 

* . 

, , 

1805 

1818 

13 

J'. Robson •• •• 

• • 

IRi)r> 

IRK) 

14 


II. Kyil 



lOOij 

inia 

13 

H. Holmes •• 

• • 

IROR 

1819 

13 


i\ 'l\ Peile . . 

, , 

, , 

1801 

llU7 

10 

Cf . Jones «• 

• • 

IROR 

iKlU 

13 


si. Moncrieir 

« • 

, , 

1801 

IHIO 

15 

J, Perry •• 

• • 

1(107 

1820 

13 


.r. 1 >fe 

• • 


i8o<; 

1(120 

14 

J. J. O’Donnogbiie 

. . 

iROt 

IRIR 

14 


K. Hunter .. 

• • 


1808 

IHI7 

14 

(2. Drew •• •• 

• • 

1801 

IRIR 

14 


11. (’onway . . 

. • 

. . 

1801 

lHl!( 

15 

J. Hodgson 

• . 

lflOi> 

IRIO 

14 


A. Flrencli . . 


. . 

1804 

1(1111 

14 

O.J. Blair 

• • 

1804 

IRIR 

14 


C’. Herbert .. 


• . 

18.04 

Kill) 

15 

F, Norton .. •• 

• • 

1805 

lain 

14 


M. J. Harris 

, . 

, . 

1801 

I(!l({ 

14 

J. .Mallandain •« 

. . 

1R0.> 

181!) 

14 


sT. Watson 

• • 


1805 

IRIK 

1 13 

T. W. Wigan .. 

. . 

IROR 

1820 

14 


i:. Oltlnall .. 

, , 


1805 

IRIR 

13 

• C ooke • • • • 

• • 

1805 

1818 

13 


T. J. Wilkins 


, , 

1805 

IRIS) 

14 

11. Wabab •• •• 

• • 

IROG 

1818 

12 


W. Hardy .. 


. . 

1801 

IRIR 

14 

J. Michael •• 

• • 

1807 

181!) 

12 


A. Tullocli . . 

. . 

. . 

1804 

1K20 

10 

J. Matthews 

9 9 

IROR 

1820 

12 


K. llowycr . . 

. . 

. . 

1804 

IRIR 

14 

J. Hadwen .. 

* . 

1804 

1818 

14 


A. Ttoberts . . 

. . 


1801 

IRIR 

14 

C. O. Fotbergill • • 

. • 

IR04 

1818 

14 


H iinter . . 

• . 


1804 

1R!() 

15 

W. T. Sneyd .. 

. . 

1801 

181!) 

15 


< 1 . IJ. Isaacko 

. . 

. . 

1805 

IRK) 

14 

11. Ross •• 

• • 

i 1804 

1818 

1 4 


J. Boles 


. . 

1800 

IRIO 

13 

G. I.eggatt .. 

. . 

1804 

1818 

14 


J. ICodger .. 

. . 

. . 

1807 

IRI!)' 

12 

C, Waddell. • 

• ■ 

1804 

IRK) 

i 


<2. Norman 

• • 


1808 

1H20 

12 

11. Tocker .. •• 

• . 

1805 

1820 

\ 15 


II. M'alkor., 

• 


1801 

Dili) 

15 

W. Kul/leben 

. . 

1804 

1818 

14 


J. ley . • 

T. Cl. Newell 

• • 

• • 

1804 

1RI» 

15 

F. 11. Leith .. .. 

. . 

1804 

1818 

14 


• • 

. . 

1805 

1R2<) 

15 

J. 11. Talbot •• 

. • 

1804 

1819 

15 


J. Macdonald 

• • 

, , 

1801 

IRIR 

14 

C2. II. Budd 

. . 

1805 

1810 

14 


J. Kitson 

• • 

. . 

1805 

1R20 

15 

C. 1>. Dunn.. .. 

• • 

1805 

1820 

15 


W. Kelso . . 

• • 

• ■ 

1804 

IRK) 

15 

R. Crew .. .. 

• • 

1804 

1818 

14 


A. Bentley . . 

• • 

• • 

1804 

IRK) 

15 

B. Blake .. •• 

. . 

1804 

1818 

14 


N, Alves 

• • 

• • 

1805 

1020 

15 

W” ■ llende •. .. 

. . 

1805 

1810 

14 


T. Cox 

• • 

• • 

1804 

IRK) 

15 

C. Newman 

• . 

1805 

1810 

It 


J. Leigbton • • 

• • 

• • 

1804 

1H2« 

10 

J. Kwing .. .. 

. . 

1803 

1817 

It 


11. C'eyle .. 

• • 

• • 

1805 

IH20 

15 

G. Ogilvie •• 

a • 

1804 

1817 

13 


£. Bond 

• • 

• • 

1808 

IRIR 

10 

J. Macdonald 


IROI 

1818 

14 

1 
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Namrs of Officers, <ftc. — emtimtd. 


BOMBAY: 


J. Brough ... 

Cl. Parr 
J. SliirreflT .. 

P. Taylor 

N. C. Maw ... 

J. J. Puston 
J. Killer 

II. Montrem 
.1. Brown 
J. IMorin 
J. B. Dunster^il] 
T. Danbeney 
B. Macfarlano 

B. Bobertson 
J. (arant 

J. Irving ... 

O. P. Sc ward 

D. 11. Bellasis 

C. Gray ... 

B. Janies 

J. Hughes ... 

J. C’ooke ... 

F. iliekes ... 

J. Stewart ... 

R. A. Bromley 
T. Pierce 

P. Kearon ... 

J. Gibbon ... 
(s.Challen ... 

J. Cruicksliank 
Jl. Taylor ... 

E. Frederick 
T. Morgan ... 

J. J. Barton 

G. Tweedy ... 
W. Hollis ... 

D. Wilson ... 

G. Arder 

J. Keith 
C. W. Elwood 
C. Whitehill 
R. W. Fleming 
G. A. Rigby 
8. Long 
T. Palin ... 

II, D. Robertson 
M. L. Gallwcy 
A. Robertson 
W. Miall 
W. Gordon ... 

J. W. Graham 


of 

Capt. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service. 

1B08 

1819 

11 

i«o,n 

1819 

10 

laon 

1820 

11 

1809 

1820 

11 

1801 

18M 

13 

1801 

181.3 

14 

]8o:i 

1810 

13 

1801 

1817 

10 

1801 

1817 

10 

1801 

1817 

10 

1801 

1818 

17 

180.3 

1819 

10 

1801 

1819 

15 

1800 

1819 

13 

1811 

1819 

8 

1800 

1811 

11 

1802 

1810 

14 

1802 

1817 

15 

180.*) 

1818 

15 

180:i 

1819 

10 

180.J 

1820 

15 

1807 

1820 

13 

1807 

1820 

13 

1709 

1812 

13 

1800 

1812 

12 

1800 

1817 

17 

1800 

1817 

17 

1802 

1817 

15 

180.3 

1818 

15 

180(1 

1820 

14 

1807 

1820 

13 

1800 

1814 

14 

1801 

1817 

10 

1801 

1817 

10 

1802 

1818 

10 

180.> 

1819 

14 

1805 

1820 

15 

180(1 

1820 

14 

1807 

1820 

13 

1000 

1812 

12 

1801 

1815 

14 

1807 

1818 

11 

1807 

1819 

12 

1809 

1819 

10 

1810 

1819 

0 

1810 

1820 

10 

1811 

1820 

9 

1801 

1812 

11 

1802 

1810 

14 

1803 

1816 

13 

1803 

1017 

14 


Bombay— conCiiturc/. 


R. Harrison 
M. Blackall 
.1. II. Ihinslevillo 

A. AV. Browne ... 
T. G. Stcw'art ... 

B. M. Griiidlay ... 

J. Morse 

E. Davies 

11. A. llcrvey ... 
J. inverarity 

R. Stamper 
W. 11. Stanley ... 

A. C. IJ. Lainy ... 

E. Pearson 
J. Snodgrass 

B. Ambrose 

G. Edsall 

F. Dangcrficld ... 

V, Dayics 

C. Gurraway 

W. Morrison ... 
P. W. Pcdler ... 
J. Livingston 

W. IJ. Sykes ... 

M. Soppitt 

A. B. Campbell ••• 

B. Heule ••• ••• 

J. Taylor 

W. Miles 

CL Hutchinson ... 
W. Perkins 

A. J. O, Browne 
J. S. Baniford ... 

AT. Nash 

J. Jones 

G. B. Brooks 

P. Lodwick 

J. Smith 

F. Farquharson ... 

G. Noble 

J. D. Crozier 
R. Campbell 

A. Grafton 

R. II. Deshamp ... 

N. Betts 

D. Barr 

K. Barewell 
J. P. Napier 
M. Bagnold 

J. Barclay 

G. J. Wilson 


Lieut. 

of 

Capt. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service. 

1005 

1U19 

14 

1800 

1U19 

13 

1800 

1820 

11 

1807 

1820 

13 

1801 

181 1 

13 

1801 

1817 

13 

1801 

1818 

14 

1805 

1818 

13 

lH0r> 

1819 

14 

1800 

1820 

11 

18IHt 

1820 

14 

180'i 

1814 

12 

IHOa 

1814 

11 

1801 

1815 

11 

1805 

1810 

11 

1805 

1810 

13 

180(; 

1818 

12 

1808 

1820 

12 

1810 

1820 

10 

1800 

1815 

15 

1801 

1817 

1(1 

1803 

1817 

14 

1803 

1819 

10 

1805 

1819 

14 

1805 

1819 

14 

1807 

1819 

12 

1808 

1820 

11 

1801 

1812 

8 

1800 

1815 

15 

1802 

1017 

15 

1802 

1817 

15 

1804 

1818 

14 

1805 

1819 

14 

1805 

1819 

14 

1807 

1820 

13 

1800 

1812 

12 

1800 

1811 

11 

1805 

1817 

12 

1804 

1 1817 

13 

1805 

1817 

12 

1803 

1819 

16 

1805 

1820 

15 

1800 

1822 

14 

1800 

1817 

17 

1801 

181 6g 

16 

1804 

1817 

13 

1803 

1817 

14 

1807 

1810 

12 

1805 

1810 

14 

1800 

1820 

14 

1807 

1 1820 

13 
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Appendix (B.), 
continued, 

(23.)— Remarks 
by Mr. Cabell, 
r*tb August 1832. 


Names of OflTicers, Scc.^continued, 
CAPTAIN TO MAJOR. 


1. Captain-lieutenant to Captain. 


BENGAL : 


Captain 

Lieut. 

Captain 

of 

Years 

of 


Captain 

Lieut. 

Captain 

of 

Years 

of 


of 

Service. 

B ENG A L — continued. 

of 

Service. 

J. Stuart •• •• 

• • 

1805 

1808 

3 

P. Byers •• «• •. 

1805 

1807 

2 

J. S. Harriott •• 

• • 

1805 

1807 

2 

J. Hall 

1805 

1809 

4 

J. Scott •• a • 


1804 

1808 

2 

C. S. Fagan 

1805 

1808 

3 

W. P. Price 

• • 

1804 

1800 

2 

W. Innis .. •• 

1804 

1800 

2 

O. Herbert •• 

• • 

1805 

1800 

1 


1805 

1807 

2 

J. Owen •• •• 

a a 

1804 

1807 

3 

F. Edwards .. •» •• 

1804 

1800 

2 

W . J . M atthews • a 

• • 

180S 

1808 

1 

J. llsOll • «i #• a a 

1805 

1807 

2 

J. Lindsay •• 

a a 

1804 

1800 

2 

M. Keating 

1804 

1807 

3 

MADRAS: 





Madras — continued. 




If. P. Pepper 

• a 

1804 

1807 

3 

T. Wren 

1805 

1809 

4 

,1. T. Jolinson 

• a 

1804 

1807 

3 

J. W. Baker •• a# 

1805 

1808 

1 

F.IJ. Smith 

a a 

1804 

1800 

2 

Wa Preston •• 

1805 

1808 

1 

W. C. Fraser •• 

a a 

1805 

1807 

2 

^ka J. O/larin ## •• 

1805 

1807 

2 

W. H.Salc 

a a 

1805 

1808 

3 

D. Mackay •• •• 

1805 

1807 

2 

E. W. Snow 

a a 

1805 

1800 

1 1 

J. Lindsay a • 

1804 

1808 

2 

J. \y. White 

a a 

1805 

1809 

4 




BOMBAY : 





Bombay — continued, 

\ 




A. Hogg •• 

a a 

1805 

1800 

4 

W, Miles 

1813 

1815 

2 

W. Turner 

a a 

1805 

1800 

1 

N. Belts 

{ 1813 

1810 

3 

F. D. Ballantine #• 

• • 

1810 

1812 

2 

C. Whitehill •. 

1812 

1815 

3 

J. Stewart •• •• 

a a 

1811 

1812 

1 

W. Meall 

1813 

1810 

3 

G. B. Buies a a 

a a 

1800 

1813 

4 

T. G. Stewart 

1813 

1814 

1 

J. F. Salter 

a a 

1800 

1812 

3 

W. H. Stanley 

1813 

1814 

1 

R. A. Willis 

a a 

1810 

1814 

4 

Ga Garraway 



1814 

1815 

1 

N. C. Maw 

a a 

1812 

1814 

2 





IE Captain to Major. 


BENGAL : 

Captain 

of 

Major 

of 

Years 

of 


Captain 

of 

1 

Major 

of 

Years 

of 


Service. 

B ENO A L^continued, 

Service. 

J. P. Keble 

1804 

1814 

10 

J . Sharpe .a a • .a 

1805 

1814 

0 

J. Shapland . . •• 

1804 

1811 

7 

H. Griffiths 

1804 

1814 

10 

J. Gainer •• •• •• 

1805 

1812 

7 

G. M. Popham . • 

1805 

1813 

8 

C. Baldock 

j 1804 

1813 

9 

J. Nicol 

1804 

1814 

10 

C. Fagan 

1804 

1811 

7 
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Names of Officers, Ac. — continued. 


MADRAS : 


Captain 

of 

Major 

Years 

of 

Service. 

M ADR AS-r-confta7<e(f. 

Captain 

of 

Mi^or 

Years 

of 

Service. 

P, D. Marett 

• • 

iHor> 

1817 

12 

G. L. Lambert • • 

1805 

1817 

12 

A. Minin .. •• 

• • 

1«04 

1818 

12 

J. P. Stewart . . 

mots 

1818 

12 

II. H. Pepper . . 

• • 

1B07 

IR15 

8 

T. Wren •• •• 

1809 

1817 

8 

T. Webster 

• • 

1B05 

1817 

12 

J. H. JIaber •• •• 

1800 

1818 

12 

H. Durand •• 

• • 

1B04 

1817 

13 

W. Preston 

1800 

1810 

JO 

J. Muadie 

• • 

1B04 

1814 

10 

S. M*Dowall •• •• 

1805 

1814 

9 

W. Woodhouse •• 

• • 

1B04 

1U14 

10 

G. Dare •• •• 

1805 

1818 

13 

T. A. S. Alimuty 


1B04 

1814 

10 

R. H. Vatea •• 

1807 

1815 

8 

J. C. Stokoe •• 


1804 

1814 

10 

C. RI^Leod •• •• 

1804 

1815 

11 

II. O. A. Taylor.. 


1B07 

1810 

9 

J. Dyinmock •• 

1804 

1810 

12 

J. D. Woulfo .. 


1B0.5 

1817 

12 

T. Rcckeit •• •• 

1807 

1817 

10 

G. Cadell .. .. 

• • 

IBOB 

1817 

0 





BOMBAY: 





Bombay — continued. 




W. J. Elridge •• 

• • 

1B05 

1815 

10 

E. Kenny •• •• 

1804 


10 

W. D. Cloiland .. 

• • 

IBOO 

1813 

9 

J. F. Dyson •• 

1805 

1815 

10 

<r. Kemp •• 


1805 

1813 

8 

C. F. Edwards •• •• 

1801 

1814 

10 

W. Gilbert 

• • 

iBor> 

1817 

12 

B.W.D. Scaly .. .. 

1808 

1817 

9 

J. S. Jerdin •• 

• • 

1B0:1 

1815 

12 

1\ Thatcher . . • • 

1807 

1810 

9 

J. M‘Clintoch 

• • 

1803 ' 

1810 

13 

J. Lyall • • •• 

1803 

1812 

9 

J. Cunningham •• 

• • 

1805 

1814 

9 






Appendix (B.)9 
continued, 

(23.)— Remarks 
by Mr. Cabell, 
0th August 1832. 


MAJOR TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 


BENGAL: 


Major 

of 

Lt.'col. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service. 

Bengal — continued. 

Major 

of 

Lt.'Col. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service. 

J. Vanrenen 

• • 

1804 

1810 

0 

J. Burnett 

• • • • 

1807 

1812 

5 

J. Hodgson 

• • 

180d 

1811 

0 

J. L. Richardson •• 

1807 

1812 

5 

J. Dewar -• 

• • 

1805 

1811 

0 

D. Lyons 

• • a • 

1807 

1813 

(1 

W. H. Cooper .. 

■ • 

1805 

1811 

0 

11. Imlach 

• • • • 

1807 

1813 

0 

G. Carpenter 

• • 

1805 

1811 

0 

W. Nichols 

• • « • 

1807 

1813 

0 

W. A. Thompson 

• • 

1808 

1811 

5 

J. N. Smith 

• • • • 

1808 

1814 

0 

R. Broughton • • 

• • 

1800 

1812 

0 






MADRAS : 





M A DBAS — continued. 

^ 1807 



T. Boles •• •• 

• • 

1804 

1809 

5 

G. A. Muatt 

• • • • 


1813 

0 

G. Hamilton •• 

• • 

1804 

1809 

5 

J. De Morgan 

• • • . 

1807 

1813 

0 

H. Fraser 

• • 

1805 

1800 

4 

T. Steele 


1807 

1013 

0 

H. L. Scott .. 

• • 

1805 

1810 

5 

W. Lewis 


1800 

1813 

Cavalry 

J. Lindsay . . 

• • 

1805 

1810 

5 

T. A. Fraser 

• • • • 

1808 

1813 

5 

R. Scot • • • • 

• • 

1805 

1810 

5 

J. Vernon 

• • • • 

1808 

1813 

5 

A. M'Dowall •• 

• • 

1805 

1811 

0 

B. Dot! 

• • mm 

1808 

1814 

0 

W. Blackburne .. 

• • 

1800 

1812 

0 

C. Farran 

• • • • 

1808 

1814 

6 

C. Deacon . • • • 


1807 

1813 

0 

£. Broad man 


1808 

1814 

0 

J. Welsh .. .. 


1807 

1813 

6 

A. M*Intosh 

• • • • 

1808 

1814 

0 


(continued.) 
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Names of Officers, Ac.— 


CBntinued, 


BOMBAY: 


J. Llcwellin 
Jl: 8. Osborne 
\V. Boye 
^^y, Rnome 
D. Leighton 
C. B. Bun •• 


Major 

of 

Lt.-col. 

of 

Yfars 

of 

Service. 

1B03 

1810 

7 

1807 

1811 

4 

1807 1 

1811 

4 

1807 

1812 

5 

1807 

18i:i 

8 

1807 

1813 

8 


Bo M B A Y— cont inued. 


J. Smith 
T. Corselli 
J. C. Harris 
R. Barclay 
F. W. (iiirard 
J. Litligow 


Major 

of 

1 

Lt.'Col. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service. 

1808 

1813 

5 

1808 

1813 

5 

1808 

1814 

8 

1809 

1814 

5 

1809 

1815 

8 

1810 

1815 

5 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL TO COLONEL. 


BENGAL 



Lt.-col. 

of 

Colonel 

of 

Years 

of 


U.-col. 

of 

('olonel 

of 

Years 

of 




StTvjce. 

B ENG AL — continued. 

Service. 

J. Arnold • • • 


• m 

1005 

1819 

11 

G. Dick 

1807 

I8li) 

12 

C. II. Pine 

• • 

• • 

1807 

1819 

12 

J. Cunningliaui •• •• 

1008 

1820 

12 

J. Tetley •• 

• • 

• • 

1H07 

1819 

12 

T. Shuldham •• •• 

1808 

1820 

12 

I.. Burrell 

• • 

■ • 

1U07 

1819 

12 





MADRAS 

9 





Mad RAs^continued. 




C. Macaulcy 

m m 

• • 

1804 

1813 

9 

J. Simms «• •• •• 

1804 

1817 

13 

J. Dighton •• 

m m 

• • 

loot 

1815 

11 1 

w. Ogg 

1805 

I8l8 

13 

T. Munro •• 

• • 

• • 

1004 

1815 

11 

J. Malcolm •• •• 

1805 

1818 

13 

W. M‘Leod 

• • 

• • 

1804 

1815 

11 

J. G. Symons •• .. 

1804 

I8l8 

14 

11. Webber 

• • 

• • 

1804 

1817 

13 

N. Forbes •• 

1805 

1818 

13 

G. Bowness 

• • 

• • 

1804 

1817 

13 

J. G. Graham 

1805 

1818 

13 

BOMBAY 

; 





Bombay — continued. 

• 



S. Wilson 

• m 


1805 

1817 

12 

R. Lewis 

1811 

1819 

8 

J. W. Morris 

m 9 

• . 

1808 

1817 

11 

II. P. Lawrence . . 

1800 

1814 

14 

J. Skelton 

m m 

• • 

1807 

1817 

10 

1 

J 
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INDEX. 


N, B , — In the following Index, the Figures following the Names refer to the questions 
in the Evidence ; App. p. to page of Appendix, and par. to paragraphs. 


A. 


ACCOUNTANT of Military Store Accounts* See * Military Store Accounts.’ 

Accoutrements. Manner of supplying them, Pritzler 1211 — 1215}— —Desirable to assi- 
milate the army equipments of the three Presidencies, Scot 1418 — 1420, 1454 — » In 

what the equipments of the Bombay troops are deiicient, Leighton 11)44 — 11)4(> Their 

er|i]ipmenfs sufficient, Smith 2324 Inferiority of Native cavalry appointments, Duthiac 

11)1)1) Grievance from diflerenco of price paid for accoutrements in England and India, 

Dalhiac 2145 — Inferiority of articles and accoutrements of troops of India to those 
regiments in Europe, and how far serviceable, Paget 25105 — 2307. 

See also ‘ Arms.’ 

Addiscombe Seminary* Expense thereof, and number of cadets educated, Salmond 640 — 

645J Number on the establishment ; ages at which received, and period of remaining, 

Houstoun 1806 — 1811, 1851) — Ages of going to India, Houstoun 1812, 18151, 1H5JH, 
185)1) — Recommendation on leaving for particular branches, from merit only, Houstoun 

1814, 1815 Amount paid by cadets towards the establishment, Houstoun 1818 

Period of vacations, Houstoun 1819, 1820 Principally educated for engineers and 

artillery service, 'Houstoun 1821- -Number of examinations, and method of conducting 
them, Houstoun 1830 — 185)2. 

Arrangement as to drafting off for engineers and artillery service, Houstoun ISOS 

Nature of discipline and punishment, Houstoun 185)4 — 1836 Number annually sent 

out, Houstoun 1841 — 1843 How far Native languages taught at, Houstoun 1848 — 

1854— —Pocket-money allowed at Addiscombe, Houstoun 1855 — 1(^)7 Number of 

corporals, Houstoun 1858 Cadets might be made to pay the expenses of the esla- 

blisiiment, Houstoun 1860, 1861 Comparison of examinations at Addiscombe and 

Woolwich, Houstoun 1862 — 1864 Expense thereof in 1828, Melvill 2138. 

See also * Education.’ 

ADJUTANT GENERAL: 

I. — Generally : 

His duties, Nicolls\7^ — 176, ReynellHA — 413, 3/i#wro 1073, 1074- Comparison 
of duties of Adjutant-generars department at Bengal and Madras, Nicolls 211— Not 


J NUUX. 

accCad.i. 
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In DKX. so necessary for Adjutant-general to have previously served in Indians for Commander-in- 

chief, Reynell 34(i Reason of increase in the Adjutant-generaVs department, Malcolm 

ADV — AIT. (jHt? — ()84 How far it might be reduced, 714 — 716 Advantages of one 

Adjutaiit-generai with deputies at each station, Priizler 1177 — 1179. 

II. — Papers laid hef ore the Committee : 

Adjutant-general and assistant Adjutant- general on the staff at Bengal, and deputy 
Adjutant-general at Madras, App. p. ^14 Number and description of persons com- 
posing the staff of the Adjutant-geiierafs department at Bengal, App. p. 45 At Madras, 

App. p. 46 At Bombay, App. p. 47. 

Advocate-general. Sec ^ Judge Advocate-general.’ 

es. See ‘Addiscombe Seminary.’ * Cadets.’ ‘ Native Soldiers.’ ^Schools.’ 

Ahmednygget\ Collector at. Staff oflicer on the Bombay establishment employed as 
collector at Ahmednugger, App. p. 48. 

Aides-de-camp, Number of, on the staff, and allowed the Commander-in-chief at Bengal, 
nnd lieutenants-gcneral commanding the forces at Madras and Bombay as Commanders- 

iii-ciiief of the Company’s troops at those Frcsidencios, App. p. 44 Services to which 

aides-de-camp belong, of tSovernor-Oeneral, Commander-in-chief, and of general oiliccrs 
on the staff, App. p. 46 Number of staff oiliccrs, aides-ile-oamp to (rovernor, Com- 
mander-in-chief, and general oflicers on the stall' at Madras, App. p. 47 At Bombay, 

App. p. 48. 

*See also 'Majors-general.’ 'Officers, Native.’ 

Aitvhison, Lieut.-col. J. W. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Situations held by witness in 

the Bombay Presidency, lfW6 — IfKW, 16})9 Discipline of the Native army, 1694 

Regulations enforcing attention to religious feelings of the Natives, 1695 How far 

Natives attached to their oflicers, J6fl6, 1697 Oflicers generally attached to Native 

regiments on their arrival, 1698 How far health of Europeans improved in the last 

twenty years, 1700, 1701 Proportion of sick Natives and Europeans, 1702—1704^ 

Period when difficulty experienced in recruiting Native regiments, 1705 Period of 

service of Native soldiers, 1706 Period of service for pensions, 1707, 1708 Ages 

of recruits, 1709 — 1711 Advantages of the establishment of boys, 1712— -How far 

intercourse between Native and European oflicers enjoined by the Regulations, 1713- -1715 

How far additional advantages .should be given to Native oflicers, 1716 — 1720 

Difficulty of further reduction, 1722—1727 Comparison of advantages in pay and 

j>romotion in different Presidencies, 1728 — 1732 How far one Commander-in-chief 

would be advisable, 1733 How far advantageous to unite the Company’s army under 

the King, 1734 Comparison of distinctions between King’s and Company’s officers, 

1735—1741. 

Number of European oflicers necessary fora Native regiment, 1742 — 1745 Mortality 

among soldiers’ children, 1746 — 1751 Pay of Bombay sepoys, 1752 Number of 

men allowed to be absent on furlough, 17*5J1, 175^1 Principles of schools, and nature of 

instruction, 1755 — 1757 Military qualities, and religions of different sepoys, 1758 — 

1760 Benefits of employing Native officers in revenue corps and police duties, 1761 — 

17(>5l European regiment at Bombay; efliciency thereof; but want of officers, 1764 — 

1767 European troops require more officers than Native, 17(>8, 1769 Regulation 

as to invaliding or pensioning Native soldiers, 1770 — 1772 Injurious effect of amal- 

gninuting two European regiments into two wings of one corps, 1773— — Dift'erences of 

Regulations as to invaliding and pensions in Bengal and Bombay, 1774 — 1778 General 

efficiency and good disposition of Native troops, 1779 How far commutation of dram 

allowance beneficial, 1780 — 1784 -Period of inspection of regiments, 1785 'Method 

of appointing staff non-commissioned officers, 1786, 1787 Decrease of desertion 

1788, 1789 How far commanding officers have sufficient power of appointment of 

their regimental slafl* 1790 — 1796 'Knowledge of Native languages indispensable to a 
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stair appointment, 1797, 1798 Further allowance should be given to officers to induce 

them to remain with their regiments instead of taking staff* employment, 1799, 1800* 

Allowances. See ' Batta.’ ' Command Money.’ * Pay and Allowances.’ ^Tentage.’ 

Amboyna, Expense of troops serving therein : 1813, App. p. 8, 9 1814, App. p. 10, 11 

1816, App. p. 14, 15. 

Arms, Allowance in Bengal for the repair of arms, &c., Nicolls 131 Establishment for 

that purpose at Madras, and tlie arms in better order, Nicolls 131, 132 Regulations 

as to the repair of arms and accoutrements, Reynell 364 — 3(>6 Method of providing 

arms and accoutrements, Leighlon 1947 — 1949. 

Inferiority of arms, accoutrements, and clothing of Native to King’s troops, Macan 

2152 — 2156 King’s troops take their own arms to India, which are left in store, Macau 

2157 In what defects in the arms of the Bombay troops consist, Smith 2^)25- — • 

Opinion that the Company’s arms arc better than those in the King’s service, and reason 
therefor, Forrest 2353, 2354. 

See also ‘ Accoutrements.’ * Ordnance.’ 

Army Agency, Necessity for an army agency sanctioned by the Company, Scot 1451. 

ARMY IN INDIA : 

I, — Generally : 

Making the Company’s army a royal army would not be advantageous cither to the 
officers or the public, Nicolls 67, 68-- It will depend upon the future urrangetnent of 

the government of India, Malcolm 730- Three armies, as at present, is preferable to 

their being united, Nicolls 69 Inconvenience of amalgamating tho three armies, 

Feiltling 798 — 800- Advantages of troops meeting on service having all their establish- 

ments similar, Nicolls 24l~— (Opinion as to uniting tho Company’s army under the King, 

Reynell 469 — 472, Munro 1096, Aitchison 1734, Leighton 1951, Paget 22t)7- 

Benefits of uniting the services, and means of accomplishing it, Reynell 308 — *310, 

Watson 1007 — lOll Comparison of advantages of service? in India over the Colonics, 

Reynell 350, 351. 

Arrangement to be made with regard to colonial branch and staff appointments, in the 

event of uniting the armies, Reynell 482 — 484 Services of tho army in India cannot 

be rendered more efficacious without increase of expenditure, Salmond 544, 545 — ^Dis- 

cipline of tho army is good, Salmond 559 Indian armies cannot be assimilated too 

much, Pritzler 1143, 1144 Company’s army should bo made a royal army, keeping 

the Native regiments distinct, Pritzler 1162 — 1164— —Difficulty of assembling troops in 
large bodies, Scot 1436, 1437 Reasons why the Company’s army should not bo incor- 
porated under the King, Scot 1452, Smith 23il7 Incorporation of tho Company’s 

army under the King not applicable to Native regiments, Greenhill 1567, 1568 Effect 

of making the Company’s army a royal army upon Native troops and European officers, 
Macan 2204. 

IJ . — Expense thereof : 

1. Generally: 

Expense of the Indian army, 2043, 2044, 2140, 2141 Cost of the army at 

Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and St. Helena, and strength of the army therein, 1813— IKll, 

Melvill 2046 — 2065 Comparison of expense with income, Melvill 2066 — 2070 

Expense of the staff at each of the Presidencies, 1814 — 182t), Melvill 2075 — 2079- 

Expense of an European regiment of different descriptions of troops, Melvill 2083 — 2089 
’The like of Native regiments, Melvill 2090 Expense of the artillery, commis- 
sariat, clothing, barracks, &c. from 1814, Melvill 2097 — 2111— Expense of military 

stores sent out to India in 18!^, Jhfe/uiV/ 2129 Expense of Addiscombe College in 

1828, Melvill 2138 Expense of the Military Depot in 1828, Melvill 2139 

5 1 


Index. 

allHarm. 
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Arrangement between the King’s government and the Company as to the expense of troops 
serving in India, Melvill 2140. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 


Return showing the annual expense of the military force at the three Presidencies and 

subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4 — 7, Synopsis, App. p. xii Return 

showing the annual charge of the armies of the three Presidencies and subordinate settle- 
ments (including provincial corps), as the same stood on the 30th April 1813, App. p. 

8,9 1814, App. p. 10, 11 1815, App. p. 12, 13 1816, App. p. 14, 15 

1817, App. p. H5, 17 1818, App. p. 18, 19 1819, App. p. 20. 21 1820, App. 

p. 22, 23 1821, App. p. 24, 25 1822, App. p. 26. 27 1823, App. p. 28, 29 

1824, App. p. 30, 31 1825, App. p. 32, 33 1826, App. p. 34, 35 1827, 


App. p. 
42, 43. 


30, 37 1828, App. p. 38, 3!) 1829, App. p. 40, 41 1830, App. p. 


Return showing the aggregate expense of the staff and c?rtain military departments, on 
30th April 1813, 30lh April 1826, and JlOtli April 1830, App. p. 52— -Return showing 
the aggregate expense of military stores sent from England in the years 1813, 1826, and 
1830, App. p. 5Jl— -- Calculation of the comparative expense of certain regiments on the 

Bengal establishment, App. p. 54, 55 The like on the Madras establishment, App. p* 

56, 57 The like on the Bombay establislinieut, App. p. 58, 59. 


III . — Papers laid before the Committee relative to the Army generally : 

Return showing the total number of Europeans and Natives employed at each Pre- 
sidency, and in all India, 1793 — 1830, App. p. 2— Return showing the iiumbors of 
Ibo military force at the three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. 

p. 4 -7, Synopsis f App. p. xii Return showing the numbers of the military force at 

the three l^residencies and subordinate settlements, for the year 1813, App. p. 8, 9 

For 1814. App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 

For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18. 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 

ai For 1820. App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24. 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 

27 For 1823, App. p. 28, 29 For 1824, App. p. 30. 31 For 1825. App. p. 

32, 33 For 1826, App. p. 34, a5 For 1827, App. p. 36,37 For 1828, App. 

p. 38, 39 For 1829 App. p. 40, 41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 

Return of the establishment of a regiment of Native cavalry and Native infantry at 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831, with columns showing in what particulars 
the establishments of regiments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from thoso of 

Bengal, App. p. 60 The like of a brigade of horse and battalion of foot artillery, App. p. 

63— —The like of the corps of engineers, battalion of pioneers, and corps of sappers and 
miners, App. p. 70 The like of a regiment of European infhntry, App. p. 73 Re- 

turn of the establishment of a regiment of dragoons and of a regiment of infantry, in 
the East-Indies, in the year 1813 and at the present time, together with the number of 
corps of each description, and of the troops or companies belonging to each corps, and 
where alterations of establishment have intermediately taken place, showing the date of the 

alteration, App. p. 78 lleturnof the distribution of the army in India in the years 1813, 

1820, and 1830, App. p. 81—107. 

Circular letter from T. Hyde Villiers, Esq. dated India Board, 2d February 1832, to 
officers of the Indian service, requesting information upon subjects connected with Iho 
Indian army, App. p. 15-1— Answer thereto from Licut.-colonel Salmond, dated 
24th February 1832, App. p. 155— —From Major-general Sir John Malcolm, o. c. b., 
dated 13th February 1832, App. p. 168— From the Honourable Monntstuart Elphin- 

stonc, dated 5th August 1832, App. p. 257 From Major-general Sir Thomas Pritzler, 

K. c. u., dated 17th February 1832, App, p. 260 From Lieut.-general Sir W. Keir 

Grant, k. c. b., dated 27th March 1832, App. p. 270«— *From Lieut.-colonel De Uavil- 
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land, dated 7th July 1832, App. p. 277— From Major Justinian Nutt, dated 24tli August Index. 

1832, App. p. 285 From Col. Pennington, c. n., dated 7th March 18::32, App. p. 291 

-From Col. Sherwood, dated 28lli February 18iW, App. p. 301— From Col. Limond, ARM— ARR. 

dated 31st January 1832, App. p. 3051 From Licut.-col. llopkiiison, c. b., dated 

15th February 1832, App. p 308- From Capt. Balmain, dated 3lst March 18532, App. 

p. 314 From Major-general Sir II. Worsley, K. c. b., dated 30th March 1832, App. 

p, 8253— From Lieut. -col. Baker, dated 29tli February 1832, App, p. 3513— From 

Col. John Munro, dated Bllb March 1832, App. p. 350 From Major 1). Wilson, 

dated 29tli March 18512, App. p. 5357— From Col. Stanniis, c. b., dated 20tli February 

1832, App. p. 383 From Col. Mayne, c. u., dated 5lh March 18532, App. p. 5185 

From Capt. Page, dated 12th March 1832, App. p. 387— From Capt. James Grant 
Diitr, dated 25lh March 18512, App. p. 393— Remarks by Mr. Cabell, dated Otii August 
1832, App. p. 401. 

Considered an object of policy not to intermix the troops of the three Presidencies 
unnecessarily, or for longer periods than the exigencies of the service require, Salmond^ 

App. p. 157— Evils of transferring the Company's army to the Crown, and whether 
a disaffected feeling in the Company’s oflicers would not be raiscMl thereby, Safmond, 

App. p. 164 Savings that might be made in the event of transferring the Company’s 

army to the Crown might be made with equal facility under (he present system of 

government, Salmond, App. p. 105 Nc^cessity for primary consideration being given 

to the army in India, the empire being solely maintained by the sword, Malcolm^ App. 

p. 168. 

Opinion relative to transferring the Indian army to the Crown, Malcolm, App. p. 171 
— Expediency of uniting the armies of the three Presidencies of India into one, 

Malcohn, App. p. 171— Letter from Sir J. Malcolm to Lord W. Bentinck, dated 
27tli Nov, 1830, upon the pay, composition, and distribution of the army in India, 

Malcolm, App. p. 192— Ex tracts from minute by Lord W. Bentinck, while Governor of 
Madras, upon the security of the possession of the empire depending on military power, 
and consequent necessity for improving the military system, Malcolm, App. p. 217— 

Extract letter from Sir Thomas Munro, upon the formation of the Indian army, Malcohn, 

App. p. 226*— ^Observations upon the general state of tho Indian army, Malcolm, App. 
p. 256. 

Disadvantages of uniting the Company’s army under the King, Elphinstone, App. 
p. 258, J}e Havilland, App. p. 282, Pennington, App. p. 298, Sherwood, App. p. 5102, 

Limond, App. p. 306, Hopkinson, App. p. 5112, Worsley^ App. p. 5327, Baker, App. 
p. 343, Munro, App. p. 5354, Stannus, App. p. 5384, Mayne, App. p. 386, Page, App. 
p. 388, Duff, App. p. 5198, Cahell, App. p. 431 Advantages of uniting the Com- 

pany’s army under the King, Pritzler, App. p. 267, Grant, App. p. 270, Balmain, 

App. p. 320, Wilson, App. p. 379— Whether any saving of expense would take placo 
in consequence, Pritzler, App. p. 268, Grant, App. p. 270, Pennington, App. p. 299, 

Sherwood, App. p. 302, Limond, App. p. 306, Hopkinson, App. p. 312, Balmain, App. 
p. 5120, Worsley, App. p. 327, Baker, App. p. 343, Mumo, App. p. 5156, Wilson, App. 
p. 5180, Stannns, App. p. 384, Mayne, App. p. 386, App. p. 388, Duff,\p\}. p. 5398, 

Cahell, App. p. 4512. 

Synopsis of the evidence relative to the spirit, discipline, and efficiency of the Indian 
army, App. p. ix— Relative to the adequacy or inadequacy of the army, App. p. xiii 

Relative to the union of the three armies, App. p. xxx Relative to the Company’s 

army, App. p. 1 Relative to the transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, 

App. p- 1- 

See also ' Bengal Army,’ ‘ Bombay Army.’ ‘ Company’s Service.’ * European Sol- 
diers.’ * Madras Army.’ ' Native Army.’ * Native Regiments.’ * Native Soldiers.’ 

Arrival in India. See • European Regiments.’ 
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ARTILLERY: 

L — Generally: 

Arrangement of tho field establishment of artillery at Bengal upon a good footing, 

Pennington 821 Ages of mem on joining the artillery, LimondVl90, 1291 ■ — Weight 

of guns and number of horses, Hopkinson 1337 — 1341— Description of guns, Hopkinson 

]349 Establishment of artillery regiment of officers, men and cattle, Hopkinson 

13^12 — 1345, 1348— Rate of march of artillery per day, Hopkinson 1346, 1J347 

No King's artillery in India, Scot 1435 Artillery service at Bombay efficient, Leighton 

1{){)3, 1(»4. 


II . — European : 

1. Generally: 

Number thereof at the three Presidencies, Salmond 603 Efficiency of European 

artillery and engineer dcpartineut, Malcolm 673, 674— Disadvantages of employing 

European instead of Native artillery, Malcolm 690 Comparative amount of European 

with Native artillery, Limond 1267 European artillery superior to Native, Limond 

1273 Comparison of European and Native artillerymen, Limond 1281 — 1284, 1301 — 

1304, Hopkinson 1313 — 1316. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee: 

Return showing the numbers of European horse and foot artillery at the three Presi- 
dencies and subordinate settlements, also the number of corps, and expense thereof, 

1813 — 1830, App. p. 4, Synopsis App. p. xcv For the year 1813, App. p. 8, 9— • 

For 1814, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13— For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 

—For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 — -For 1818, App. p. 18, 19 — For 1819, App. p. 20, 

21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 23— For 1821, App. p. 24, 25— For 1822, App. p. 

26, 27 For 1823, App. p. 28, 2t) For 1824, App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, App. 

p. 32, 33— For 1826, App. p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 36, 37— For 1828, App. 

p. 38, tl9 For 1829. App. p. 40, 41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 43 Synopsis of 

the evidence relative to the European artillery, App. p. xcv. 

III . — Native : 


1. Generally : 

Efficiency thereof, and advantages arising from their formation, Malcolm 668, Watson 
928—930, Limond 1273 — 1278— -Doubts as to rendering artillery at Madras efficient; 
as to the policy of so doing, Pritzler 1126— Reasons why Native artillery should be 

discontinued, Pritzler 1207 — 1209 Reason of unfitness of Natives for artillery service, 

Hopkinson 1313 — 1316— Advantages of the Bengal men over the Madras for the artil- 
lery service, Hopkinson 1318, 1319— Disadvantages of putting the Indian artillery into 
the King’s service instead of Ihe Company’s, Hopkinson 1354 — 1356— Spirit and 
discipline of the Native artillery, Scot 1388—1390 How far strength of Native artillery- 

men sufficient, Scot 1417. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee: 

Return showing the numbers of the Native horse and foot artillery at the three Presi- 
dencies and subordinate settlements, number of troops, and expense thereof, 1813 — 1830, 

App. p. 4, Synopsis, App. p. xcv— For the year 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 1814, 

App. p. 10, 11- — For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. U, 15 For 1817, 

App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, 

App. p. 22, 23 For 1821. App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 For 

1823, App. p. 28, 29— For 1824, App. p. 30, 31— For 1825, App. p. 32, 33 ■ ■ 
For 1826, App. p. 34, 35— -For 1827, App. p. 36, 37— For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 
—For 1829, App. p. 40, 41— For 1830, App. p. 42, 43— Synopsis of the evidence 
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relative to the Native artillery, App. p. xcv -" Necessity for reducing the Native artillery 
botli horse and foot, Salmond, App. p. 158. 

See also * Oflicers.’ ^ Reduction of Regiments.* 

lY.^Fool: 

1. Generally: 

Comparison of cfliciency of the foot artillery, Pennington 819, 820. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the number of European and Native foot artillery at the Ihreo Presi- 
dencies and subordinate settlements, number of troops, and e^fponse thereof 18151 — 1830, 
App. p. 4— Return for each respective year, 18151 — 1830, App. p. 8 — 45)— —Calcu- 
lation of the comparative expense of a battalion of Company’s foot artillery, consisting 
of four companies, number of ofllicers and men 570, at Bengal, App. p. 55— ^Calculation 
of the comparative expense of a battalion of Company’s European foot artillery, consisting 
of four companies, number of oflicers and ifien 450, with four companies of gun lascars, 
number of ofljcers and men, at Madras, App. p. 57 — • — At Bombay, four companies, 
number of oflicers and men 45)4, with a battalion of lascars attached ; four companies, 
number of oflicers and men 272, App. p. 5t). 

Return of the establishment of a battalion of foot artillery at Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, in the year 1831, with columns showing in what particulars tho estublishineiits at Ma- 
dras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, App. p. ()51 Form of indent 

or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage allowed one company of' European 

fool artillery, and one company of Native foot artillery, on a march, App. p. 140, 141 

Rates of monthly off-rcckonings fixed for the European foot artillery and artillery invalids, 
181 5) and 18511, increase or decrease, and dale of general order or Court’s letter prescribing 
or sanctioning any alteration, App. p. 144. 

V •—Horse : 

1. Generally: 

Amount of horse artillery in Bengal, PenningtonSlO Efficiency thereof, Pennington 

811, 812 Ilow far Natives in the horse artillery act as gunners, Pennington 813 

Disadvantage of bullocks for the artillery instead of horses, Penning to a 822 — 824,829, 

Watson 953(> Reduction in tho horse artillery at Madras, Manro 1070 — 1078 — 

Advantage of bullocks for the artillery, Hopkinson I355J— Alteration that might be made 
in the Madras horse urtillery, Dickson 102*4 — 1020. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing tho numbers of European and Native horse artillery at the three Pre- 
sidencies and subordinate settlements, number of troops, and expense thereof, J8151 -48530, 

App. p. 4 For each respective year 1813 — *18510, App. p. 8 — 43 ■ ■ ■Calculation of 

the comparative expense of a brigade of Company’s horse artillery, consisting of three 
European and one Native troop, number of oflicers and men 510, at Bengal, App. p. 54 
■——At Madras, consisting of four troops, number of oflicers and men 055, App. p. 57 
——At Bombay, a troop of Company’s European horse artillery, numbcjr of oflicers and 

men 148, App. p. 49 iReturn of the establishment of a brigade of horse artillery at 

Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831, with columns showing in what particu- 
lars the establishments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, 
App. p. 03. 

Form of indent or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage allowed for 
one troop of European horse artillery, and one troop of Native horse artillery, on a march, 

App. p. 1538, 139 Rates of monthly off-rcckoniugs fixed for European horse artillery, 

1813 and 1831, showing increase and decrease, and date of the general order and Court’s 
letter prescribing or sanctioDing any alteration, App. p. 144— Reduction in the troop 
of horse artillery from six guns to four, Malcolm^ App. p* 253. 

5 K 
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Index. See also ' Addiscombe Seminary.’ ‘Commandant of Artillery.’ 'Pay and Allovr- 

aiiccs.’ ‘ Recruiling.' 

A C C I) A T* 

./loo uAi. Master. Cause of the appointment of military officers to this situation, Salmond, 

App. p. 163. 

Assistant Surgeons. See ‘ Surgeons.’ 

Association of Officers, See * Officers, Native.* 

Audit Department. Necessity for military men being employed therein, particularly in 
regard to the office of auditor-general, Sabnond, App. p. 161. 

Auditor- General. Numbei^ and description of persons on the staff in the auditor-gencrars 
department at Bengal, App. p. 45— —At Madras, App. p. 46-— At Bombay, App. 
p. 47. 

See also ‘ Audit Department.’ ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

Auditor of Military Store Accounts, See ‘ Military Store Accounts.’ 

B. 


Baf/yage. Extract from Bengal general orders of 2d December 1824, relative to the 
means of carriage of baggage, or other accommodation applied to the soldiers at each 
Presidency, App. p. 133— Table shewing the weight of baggage allowed to be carried 
by the troops on a inarch, and the cattle or other carriage necessary for its conveyance, 
exclusive of camp equipage, App. p. 135. 

Form of indent or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage, allowed 
troops on a march, viz. Indent for one regiment of dragoons, one regiment of light cavalry, 

App, p. 136, 137 Indent for one troop of European horse artillery, one troop of Native 

horse artillery, App. p. 138, 139 Indent for one company of European foot artillery, 

one company of Native foot artillery, App. p. 140, 141 Indent for one regiment of 

European infantry, one regiment of Native infantry, App. p. 142, 143. 

Animals, Number of baggage animals employed upon a march, Feilding 869 — 

Baker, Lieutenant-colonel. Reply of Lieutenant-colonel Baker, dated 29th February 1832, 
to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, 
App. p. 333. 

Balmain, Captain. Reply of Captain Balmain, dated 31st March 1832, to circular of the 
.Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p- 314. 

Barrack Department. Number of officers withdrawn from the army for the servico of the 
barrack department at the three Presidencies, Sabnond, App. p. 162. 

See also ‘ Army in India.’ ‘ Engineers.’ 

Barrack Estahlishments. Number of barrack establishments, Salmond 1924 — 1926—— 
Annual expense for works and repairs thereof, Salmond 1927— Under what direction, 
Salmond 1929. 

Barrack- Master , Staff officer employed as barrack-master at Fort St. George, App. p. 47 
—At Bombay, App. p. 48. 

Bfirrackpoor, See ‘ Mutiny.’ 

BATTA: 

I. — Generally : 

Distinction as to batta in different parts of Bengal, Nicolls 47— 50— Comparison of 
the efficiency ol officers upon full and half batta when ordered to march, Nicolls 72^7n> 


Ba^^age 
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4(i7 

I ■ ■> — Proportion of corps at Bengal on full and half bafta, Nicolfs 8J), 321— Index. 

Amount of batia reduc ed in 1828 in Bengal, Nicol/s 23(>, Malcolm 6(12, (ifel— — Rogii- 

lalion as to batta, Retfuell 289-^291. .Sa/wowrf 519—525, 3Li/ro///i 702.703 Com- BAT- BEN. 

parison as to cciuality of batta allowance of King’s and Company’s European officers, 

Malcolm 701—707. 

Comparison of the amount of full batta with half batta and house rent, FeUding 771 
—Dale of R(\gulatioii thc^reiipon, assimilating Bengal with Madras and Bombay, 

Feildbtg 772 — 775— Advantages relaincid by tlicj cavalry regiments over the infantry 

and artillery under the batta regulations, Feildhig 770 — ^780 Amount of saving to 

Covernment by the batta regulations, i'Vi/c/////; 781— — No pcMUiniary compensation to the 
army for Joss by reduction to half batta, Feildhig 782— Instance's in which the Indian 
Government had declined to carry the batta regulations into clfect, Feildhig 783. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Observatioiis redativo to batta allowances, Malcolm, App. p. 221' Full batta and 

other field allowances to troops stationed at Deesa and Bhooj was abolished, but in con- 
formity with the usage in Bengal the Europ(^'U^ officers were exempted from the operation 
of the reduction in consideration of the greater expense of the European articles of con- 
sumption with which it was necessary they should supply themselves, Malcolm, App. 
p. 255. 

Balfalioti Officers. See ' OfriC(?rs.’ 

Baazar Allowance. See ‘ Pay and Allowances.* 

Bencoolen. Number of corps, and expense thereof, at Beiicoolon, 1814, App. p. 10, 11 

1815, App. p. 12. 13 1810, App. p. 14. Dj 1817, App. p. 10. 17 1818, 

App. p. 18, 19— Bencoolen and Singapore, 1821, App. p. 24, 25—1822, App. p. 

20, 27 1823, App. p. 28, 29 ^182^1; App. p. 30, 31 1825, App. p. 32, 33. 

See also * Prince of Wales’ Island.’ 

Bengal. Cheapness of living at, NicollsiVi Officers are not expensive in their hahits at 

Bengal ; they live in greater comfort than at Madras, Nicolls 52 Expenses of ofticers 

at Bengal greater than at Madras and Bombay, Nicolls 91, 92. 

Lower provinces of Bengal more expensive than the upper, Nicolls 90 — —Health of 
troops does not suffer from the lower provinces of Bengal, Feildhig 792 Not incon- 

venient to garrison the lower provinces of Bengal with Madras troops, Feildi ng 79 

See also ' Arms.’ ‘Batta.’ ‘Officers.’ ‘Tents.’ 

BENGAL ARMY: 

I. — Generally : 

Its discipline curried as high as circumstances will permit ; it cannot be brought to the 

perfection of that of Europe, Nicolls 4 General efficiency thereof, Reynell 234, 2(55 

Expense thereof, Salmond 5()7 — 573, 621 How far the Bengal army suflicient for 

the purposes of defence and war, and impossibility of any reduction, Macan 2151. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the total number of Europeans and Natives employed at the Bengal 

Presidency, including Prince of Wales’ Island, 1793 — 1830, App. p. 2 Return showing 

the numbers of the military force at the three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 

number of corps, and expense thereof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4—7 For the year 1813, 

App. p. 8, 9 For 1814, App. p. 10, II For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, 

App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 19— For 1819, 

App. p. 20,21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25— —For 1822, 

App. p. 26, 27 For 1823, App. p. 28, 29 For 1824, App. p. 30, 81 For 1825, 
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Ap|>. p. 82, 38 For 1826, App. p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 36, 37 For 1828, 

App. p* 38, 38*— — For 1821), App. p. 40, 41— —For 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 

Return of the number of oflicers in cominanil of divisions of the array, subsidiary or 
field forces, and of brigades or stations, at Bengal, App. p. 40— Comparative expense 
of certain rngitnents on the Bengal cstablishinorit, App. p. 54, 55— Return of the 
establisliment of a regiment of Native cavalry and Native infantry at Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, in the year 1831. with coliitnns showing in what particulars tlie establishments of 
regiments at Madras and Bombay respectively diiler from tliose of Bengal, App. p. 60—* 

The like of a brigade of horse and battalion of foot artillery, App. p. 250 The like of 

a corps of engineers, battalion of pioneers, and corps of sappers and miners, App. p. 70 
The like of a regiment of European infantry, App. p. 73 Return of the distri- 
bution of the Bengal army in the years 1813, 1820, and 1830, App. p. 81 — ^ — Abstract 
thereof, App. p. 104, 

See also ‘ Army in India.’ ‘ Reduction of Regiments.’ 
liengal Mid far g HoartL See ^ Military Boards.’ 

Brnfhick-, lionX IF- Extract from minute by, while Co vernor of Madras, upon the posses- 
sion ot the country d<*peiiding on military power, and upon the improvement thereof 
being the first and most important care, Malcofm, App. p. 217. 
jR/iooj, See ‘ Batta.’ 


BOMBAY ARMY: 


I. — Oene rally : 

Discipline thereof, AHchison 1604, 1770, LeigJilon 1043 Efficiency thereof, Smilh 

2323 Want of officers in the European regiment, AHchison 1764 — \7iy7, J^ighton 

1045 Injurious etfect of amalgamating two European regiments into two wings of one 

corps, AHchison 1773 Dissensions among European officers therefrom, Leighton 1087, 

1,988 Necessity for their being two regiments instead of as at present, Leighton 

2142 How far reduction might be made therein, Sahnond 1008 — 1013, 1917. 1018. 

Macan 2207. 

Number of troops at Bombay, Salmonrl 1014—1016— Bombay army could be easily 

augmented, Leighton 1066 Regulations against recruiting the Bombay troops from 

the Bengal territorit's, Leighton lOfHi, 15)67— —•Bombay troops best adapted for infantry, 

Leighton 15K>8 How far Bombay army healthy, Leighton 1981, 1082— ■ Artillery 

and cavalry services at lloiiibay efficient, Leighton 1003, 10,94. 

II. '—Rtqjers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the total number of Europeans and Natives employed at the Presidency, 
170^1 — J830, App. p. 2— — Return' showing the numbers of the military force at the three 
Presidencies and suhordinatc settlements, also the number of corps, and annual expense 

thereof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4 — 7 For the year 1813, App. p. 8, 5)— For 1814, 

App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, R1 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, 

App. p. 16, 17— — For 1818, App. p. 18, 1.9 For 1810, App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, 

App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 For 1823, 

App. p. 28. 20 For 1824, App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, App. p. 32, a3 For 1826, 

App. p, 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 36, 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, 30 For 1820, 

App. p. 40, 41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 

N umber of officers in command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or field forces, and 
of brigades or stations, at Bombay. App. p. 40 Calculation of the comparative ex- 
pense of certain regiments on the Bombay establishment, App. p. 58, 59 Return of 

the establishment of a regiment of Native cavalry and Native infantry at Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay in llie year 1831, with columns showing in what particulars the establish- 
incuts of regiments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, App. 
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p. 60 The like of a brigade of liorso and battalion of foot artillery, App. p. 

The like of the corps of enjfineers, battalion of pioneers, and corps of sappers and 

miners, App. p. 70 The like of a re^;inient of European infantry, App. p. 76— — 

Return of the distribution of the Bombay troops, 1813, 18*20, and 1830, App. p. 97— >103 
Abstract thereof, App. p. 104. 

Letter from Sir J. Malcolm to Lord W. Bentinck, dated 27lh November 1830, relative 

to the pay, composition, and distribution of the Bombay army, Malcolm^ App. p. 193 

Minute on the state of the Bombay army, dated 35tli March 1838, by Major-general Sir 
John Malcolm, o. c. B. and k. l. s., Malcohn, App. p. 306 Return of oflicers belong- 

ing to the three regiments of light cavalry, and two European and twenty-six Native 
infantry, on the Bombay establishment, Malcohn, App. p. 216— Names and rank of 
senior olficers of His Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s service present on the 
Bombay establishment, Malcolm ^ App. p. 218— — Return of the number of oflicers be- 
longing to each regiment of light cavalry, European and Native infantry, on the Bombay 
establishment, eflective, with regiments, 1825—1827, App. p. 234— Excellent spirit 
and disposition of the Bombay army, Elpliinslone, App. p. 357. 

See also ' Army in India.’ ‘ European Regiments.’ ‘ Native Army.* 

Bomliat/ M Hilary Board, See ‘ Military Boards.* 

Bounty, Sec ‘ Native Soldiers.’ ‘ Recruiting.’ 

BOYS: 

\,^Generalhj : 

Value of sepoy boys to the diflerent corps, Pritzler 1263— Number of sepoy boys 
Lave not been increased. Smith 3^)44. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Extract from Sir John Malcolm’s minute, dated 4tli September 1829, relative to in- 
creasing the number of boys in Native regiments, and inducing Native oflicerK to bring 
up their sons to the army, Malcolm, App. p. 23fl Another minute, date d Mlh Sep- 

tember 1829, on the same subject, and upon the necessity of exempting them from cor- 
poral punishment, Malcolm, App. p. 230. 

Brahmins. Sec ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

Brevet Rafik. Eflect thereof ; unpopularity of it in the Company’s service, Nicolls 105 — 
110 ElFect of granting it, Reynell 338 — 342— Brevet rank more favourable to Com- 

pany’s than King’s oflicers, Pritzler 1174, 1175. 

Brigade- Majors. Brigade-majors of His Majesty’s forces at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
App. p. 44. 

BRIGADIERS ; 

I. — Generally : 

Additions to the rank of brigadier, Watson 901— Reason why number of brigadiers 
should not be reduced, Watson 976, 977— Necessity of brigadiers’ slalf, Watson 978— 
980— —Hi (Terence in the number of brigadiers at Madras and Bengal, and between 
King’s and Company’s, Pritzler 1249 — 1253. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Number of officers of the second class of brigadiers in command of brigades or sta- 
tions at each Presidency, App. p. 49 Return of the allowances drawn by the officers 

in command of brigades or stations at each Presidency, on 30th April 1831| App. p. 126. 

See also * Commanders of Districts.’ 

Buckinghamshire, Lord. See ‘ Native Army.’ 

Buildings. See ‘ Works, Public.’ 
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BULLOCKS: 

I. — Generally : 

Disadvantage of bullocks for the artillery instead of horses, Penninaton 822—824, 82J>, 
Walson S)30 Advantage of bullocks for the artillery, Hopkinson 1353. 

II. — Pfiyi ers laid be fore the Commit lee : 

Experience has proved that bullocks are equal to the service, and not so expensive as 
horses, or so diflicuitto be procured as mules, Malcolm^ App. p. 253. 

See also * Artillery, V.’ 

Burmese War. Regiments sent over on account of the Burmese war might be withdrawn, 
Afo/(W?n G77, (>78-- -Kuropcan regiments might be reduced to the number serving in 
India antecedently to the Burmese war, Salmond, App. p. 15i). 

See also ‘ Casualties.’ * Reduction of Regiments.' 


C. 


Cahelf Mr. Remarks by Mr. Cabell, dated Gth August 1832, in answer to circular of the 

Board of Control requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 401. 

CADETS: 

I. — Generally: 

How cadets disposed of previous to joining their regiments, Scot 1 107, Housioun 1847 

—Selection of cadets depends upon their interest, Dickson 1(50({ Number of cadets 

annually sent out, Houstoun 1841 — 1843— Proportion sent out who have not been 

educated at Addiscombe, llonsloun 1844 — 184(5 Disadvantages of there being more 

cadets scut out than there are vsicaiicies for, Leighton 2142— Ages at which they should 
go out, Leighton 2142. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : * 

Return showing the number of cadets appointed in each year, 170G — 1832, distinguishing 
Presidencies and brauclies of service, App. p. 110 — Synopsis of the evidence relative to 

the appointment of cadets, App. p. xviii Relative to their preparatory education in 

England and India to qualify them as officers for competent discharge of their duties, 
App. p. liii. 

Sec also ‘ Addiscombe/ ‘ Officers.’ 

Camps, See ' Tents.’ * 

Canals. See ‘ Works, Public.’ 

Canteens, See ‘ Drunkenness/ 

Cantonment. See ‘ Expenses/ ‘ Garrisons/ 

Captains. Number of captains in three regiments of cavalry, two of European infantry, 
and twenty- six of Native infantry, at Bombay, and manner in which they are disposed of, 
Malcolm, App. p. 22G. 

Captain- General. Seo * Governor-General/ 

Carriage Equipage. Is not kept up by King’s and Company’s European officers, Nicolls 

7(>— “SO. 

See also ^ Baggage.’ 
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CASUALTIES: 

I. — Generally : 

Are not greater in the Coiiipany's service than the Kind’s, Eeildiny 705— —Their 

amount, Feilding 700 They are nnmerons, hunond 125)2, 125)0 Casualties among* 

Europeans greater during the llurinese war than among Natives, iiopkinson 1017—— 
Comparison of casualties in European and Native regiments, Leighton 1080, 1084, 
DaWiac 201(>, 2017. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return of the number of casualties amongst tlie European oflicors of the Company’s 
army which have occurred in each year, 1810 — 1800. distinguishing Presidencies atnl 
branches of service; whether such caMialties have occurred by death, resignation, retire- 
ment, or dismission ; distinguishing also each d<;scription of casualty, and stating the pro- 
portion per hundred of llie casualties to the authorizfHl establishment of oflicers ; with a 

note of the average of each description of casualty, App. p. 108 Synopsis of tho 

evidence relative to casualties and appointments, App. p. xvii. 

See also ‘ Mortality.’ 

CAVALRY: 

I. — European : 

1. (Generally : 

Expense of a King’s regiment of, Satmond 592, 59^1— (’omparisoii of King’s and 
Company’s European cavalry with Native cavalry in the three Presidencies, hfalcolmiUHl, 
(5(57- -Disadvantages of employing European instead of Native cavalry, jl/r/Zro/;//, (>5)0, 
Feilding 872 — H74, Prilzler 1201 Mode of etjuipment of cavalry in King’s and Com- 
pany’s service as nearly assimilated as possible, Feilding 707 Proportion European 

cavalry should bear to Native, P ritzier 1258 — 120( European cavalry not so well 

mounted as the Native, from their being heavier men. Smith 2027, 2028, 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return show ing the number of European cavalry (King’s) at the three? Presideiieies and 
subordinate settlements, also number of corps, and expense thereof, 1810—1809, App. p. 

4 — 7 For 1813, App. p. 8, 9— For 1814, App. p. 10, 11— 1815, App. p. 12, 

10 For 1819, App. p. 14, 15 For J8I7, App. p. 19, 17 For 1818, App. p, 18, 

15) For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 20— For 1821, App. p. 24, 

25 For 1822, App. p. 29, 27 For 1820, App. p. 28, 25) For 1824, App. p. 00. 

31 For 1825, App. p. 32, :)3 For I82t>. App. p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 3t;, 

37 For 1828. App. p. 38. 39 For 1825), App. p. 40, 11 For 18:30, App. p. 12. 

43— Form of indent or table of weight of baggage and description of carriage allowed 

a regiment of light cavalry on a march, App. p. 107 Policy of incrc^usiiig the number 

of European cavalry regiments in India, and reducing an ccpial number of European 
infantry and Native cavalry, Salmond, App. p. 158. 

II. — Native : 

1. Generally : 

Expense of regiment of, Salmond 594 — 595)— Diflficulty of substituting Native for 

European cavalry, Feilding 875, 876 Cavalry at Madras may be improved, Pritzler 

1129— Natives might be made better horsemen, Prilzler 1152 They are good 

horsemen, hut not so expert as British cavalry, Dalhiac 2005 They might take better 

care of their horses, Prilzler 115:3 Manner in which the Madras cavalry have suffered 

loss as to their horses, Pritzler 1154 Ilow Native cavalry might he improved, Scot 

1438 iHow far substitution might be made for tho Native cavalry, Scot 1439 — 1441. 


Indkx. 

CAS^AV 
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Expense of a cavalry Native soldier and horse, Dickson 1G03 Not possible to snh- 

stitute any other cavalry for the Native, Dickson 1622, 1023— How cavalry armed, 

CflA — CLI. Dickson 1020, 1630— Cavalry service at Uoriibay efficient, Leighton 1093, i004 

Native cavalry inferior to the King's, Dalhiac 1998 Inferiority of appointments, 

Dalbiac 1999. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing; the number of Company's Native regular and irregular cavalry at the 
three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, also number of corps, and expense 

thereof, 1813 —1830, App. p. 4- -7 For 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 1814, App. p. 10, 

11— — For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 16, 

-For 1818, App. p. 18, 19- For 1819, App. p. 20, 21- -For 1820, App. p. 22, 

-For 1821, App. p. 24, 25- For 1822, App. p. 26, 27- -For 1823, App. p. 28, 

oi) For 1824, App. p 30, 31- For 1825, App. p. 32. 33- -For 1826, App. p. 34, 

35 For 1827, App. p 36, 37- -For 1828, App. p. 38, 39- -For 1829, App. p. 40, 

41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 

Calculation of the comparative expense of a regiment of Company's Native cavalry con- 
sisting of six troops, number of officers and men 554, at Bengal, App. p. 54 At Madras, 

number of officers and men 542, App. p. 56 At Bombay, number of oflicers and men 

5512, App. p. 58 lletiirn of the establishment of a regiment of Native cavalry at Bengal, 

Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831, with columns sliowing in wliat particulars the 
establishmenfs of regiments at Madras and Bombay differ from those of Bengal, App. p. 

60 Manner in which a large proportion of Native cavalry might be reduced with safety 

and advantage, Salmond, App. p. 158. 

See also ‘ Grass-cutters.' ‘ Irregular Troops.' ‘ Mysore Sillcdar Horse,* ‘ Reduc- 
tion of llegimeuts.’ ‘ Weight.’ 

Chatham, Nature of instruction at Chatham, Houstoun 1837. 

See also ‘ Depot.’ 

Children of Soldiers, Sons of Soldiers by European women are enlisted into both services, 
Nicolls 157— Mortality among children by European parents, Hopkinson 1327 — 1329, 
Ailchison 1746 — 1751, Salmond, App. p. KWj. 

See also ‘ Half-Castes.’ ‘ Schools.’ 

Civil Situations. Number of staff officers employed in civil situations at Bengal, App, p, 

45 At Madras, App. p. 46 At Bombay, App. p. 47 Classification of the 

employment of military men in civil situations, Salmond, App. p. 1(50— Return of 
officers in civil employment ; number of officers per regiment or battalion withdrawn from 
military duty by holding civil, political, or miscellaneous offices, Salmond, App. p. 163 
—■—Military men when employed in civil situations have rendered the greatest service to 
their country, Malcolm, App. p. 171. 

See also * Military Men.’ 

Clergymen, See ‘ Schools.’ 

Clive, liord. Nature of Lord Clive’s fund, and charges upon it, Melvill 2112 — 2115, 2117 
—Statement of the rales of pensions payable to European officers and soldiers and 
their widows from Lord Clive’s fund, App. p. 151 Scale of pensions for non-commis- 

sioned officers and private soldiers, established by the Court’s Resolution of 14lh April 
1819, communicated to the Government of Bengal in the Court’s despatch, dated 21st 

July 1819, and published in general orders, dated 6th February 1830, App. p. 151 

Number of officers and soldiers and their widows in receipt of pensions from Lord Clive’s 
fund, with also the aggregate amount of charge in each year, from 1813 to the present 
time, App. p. 153. 
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CLOTHING: 

I. — Generally : 

Method of managing tho clothing of the Company’s troops in India, Salmond G16 — 

619 Clothing of sepoys. Salmond 620 Method of clothing regiments, lyaison 

1013, Miinro 1076—1078, Pritzler 1210— -Comnarison between the three Presidencies, 

Watson 1014 — 1017 Clothing and appointmeirts in the three Presidencies should be 

similar, Scot 1454 Method to be adopted as to clothing. Salmond 1872 — 1874 

—Cost thereof, Salmond 1876, 1877— Inspection thereof, Salmond 1878 — 1879— 
Method adopted as to making up clothing, Salmond 1 880— 1883— —Inferiority of clothing 
of Native to King’s troops, Macan 2152 — 2156. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Staff officers employed as secretary to the clothing board, and agents for army 
clothing at Bengal, App. p. 4.5— Secretary to clothing board at Madras, App. p. 47— 
Calculation of the comparative expense of clothing certain regiments at Bengal, App. p. 
54, 55— At Madras, App. p. 5(i, 57— At Bombay, App. p. 58, 59— List of arti- 
cles of clothing or equipment, and also of tbe means of carriage, or other accommo- 
dation supplied to the soldiers at each Presidency and in each branch of service, in the 
year 1813 and at present, whether at the public expense or at the charge of the ofl-rcc- 
koning fund, or provided for the soldier at his own cost, if not provided for himself agree- 
ably to the regulation ; stating the probable annual cost of each article ; and where alte- 
rations have intermediately occurred, the expense or decrease of charge in each instance, 
and the date of the general order and of the Court’s letter prescribing or sanctioning tho 
alteration, App. p. 129— Method of supplying the clothing for the army at the three 
Presidencies, Salmond, App. p. 162— Synopsis of the evidence relative to clothing and 
equipments, App. p. xvii. 

See also ‘ Army in India, II. 2.’ * Off-reckonings.’ 

Clothing Boards. Composition of the clothing boards at tho three Presidencies, Salmond, 
App. p- 162. 

Colehrooke, LieOt.-col. Reply of Lieut.-col. Colebrooke, received 14th May 1832, to 
the circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, 
App. p. 273. 

Collector. See ‘ Ahmednugger.’ 

Colleges. Cause of the appointment of military men to the offices of secretary and exa- 
miners in colleges, Salmond, App. p. 163. 

Colonels Pay. Calculation of comparative expense of colonel’s pay of certain regiments 

at Bengal, App. p. 54, 55— At Madras, App. p. 56, 57 At Bombay, App. p. 

58, 59. 

Colonies. See ‘ Army in India.’ * Staff.’ 

Commandant of Artillery. Staff officer employed as ordnance assistant to commandant of 
artillery at llombay, App. p. 47. 

COMMANDERIN- CHIEF : 

I . — Generally : t 

One commander-in-chief could not manage tho administration of justice of the three 
armies, Nicolls 111— Company’s officers have been in the temporary, but not perma- 
nent command^ of tbe army in India for the last fifty years, Nicolls 11 4 How far 
Company’s o^ers have commanded the army in India, Reynell 347, Pritzler 1182—- 
'Disadvantages of having only one commander-in-chief, RcyneW 343, Salmond 1919 — 

1921, Smith 235() Commander-in-cbief should previously have served in India, 

B^ynell 344, 345, Pritzler 1180, 1181 —How far advisable that commanders-in-chief 
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fihould previoDsly have served in India^ Macan 2226— Necessity for three commanders* 
in-chief, with controlling power in one, Watson 1010, 1012. 

Advantageous to have only one commander-in-chief, Pritzler 1165— -^Advantages of 
one commander-in-chief, with a commander of the forces for the details of each Presidency, 

Pritzler \V7fo Should be but one commander-in-chief, with certain officers high in 

command under him, Paget 2206 Coromanders-in-chief should visit their armies more 

frequently, Pritzler 1222—1224 How far one commander-in-chief would be expedient, 

Scot 1453, Dickson 1607, Aitchison 1733, Leighton 1952, Macan 2203 Manner 

in which selections should be made for commanders-in-chief, Scot 1455—1459 Com- 

pany’s officers should be appointed as commanders-in-chief, Leighton 2141. 

II.— Papers laid before the Committee : 

Constitntion of his staff at the three Presidencies, App. p. 44 Commander-in-chief 

in Bengal is usually commander-in-chief of all His Majesty’s forces serving in India; com- 
mand of the Companv’s troops at the three Presidencies is vested in separate commanders- 
in-chief, who are also members of council ; not advantageous to merge their military 
patronage and command in that of the Bengal commander-in-chief, and reasons for the 
opinion ; superintendence of the armies at each Presidency should be in an officer of rank, 
who, if not called commander-in-chief, should be commander of the forces ; not expe- 
dient to change the title or extent of his authority, Salmond, App. p. 166, 167— 
Synopsis of the evidence upon the question as to one or more commanders-in- chief, App. 

p. XXX. 

See also * Governor-General.’ 

Commanders of Districts. Commanders of districts or divisions should previously serve as 
brigadiers, Nicolls 157. 

Commander of the Forces. See ^ Commander-in-chief.’ 

COMMANDING OFFICERS. 

I . — Generally : 

Advantage of the powers formerly vested in them, Greenhill 1570 ■ Powers that 

should be given to them, Greenhill 1578, 1679 How far commanding officers have 

sufficient power of appointment of their regimental staff, Aitchison \790 — 1796 Ne- 
cessity for encouraging commanding officers to remain with their regiments. Smith 2331 
—2333. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee: 

Return of the number of officers in command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or 

field forces, and of brigades or stations, at each Presidency, App. p. 4® Return of 

the allowances drawn by officer^ in command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or 
field forces, brigades and stations, and also of corps, at each Presidency, on 30th April 

1831, App. p. 126 List of seven commands authorized for Bombay, Malcolm, App. 

p. 220 Synopsis of the evidence relative to commanding officers of divisions or stations, 

App. p. xxxii. 

See also * Courts-Martial.* * Staff.’ 

COMMAND MONEY: 

I. — Generally: 

Command money to officers in command of a regiment, and sufficiency of it, Nicolls 

70, 71 Disadvantages that would result from allowing command moilly to be drawn 

with off-reckonings, Nicolls 128 — 130— Effect of the command money arrangement, 

Reyuell 362, 363 Whether command money to officers in commutation or addition to 

former allowances, Feilding 768, 769. 
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II. — Papers laid before the Committee: 

Amount of allowance for commanding at Bombay and Bengal. Malcolm^ ^PP- P- 
-—Extract from Mr. Elphinstone’s minute of 2d March 1825, relative to increased 

allowances, Malcolm, App. p. 221 Differences between government commands and 

commands of regiments, Malcolm^ ^PP- P* 221— —Synopsis of the evidence relative 
thereto, App. p. lix. 

See also ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

COMMISSARIAT: 

I. — Generally : 

Beneficial effects of European soldiers being victualled by the commissariat, Nicolls 
132,134 Rules as to victualling European regiments, Rpynell^Q7, JK58— — Commis- 
sariat under the control of the Governor, Pritzler 121(i, 1217 Method of supplying 

provisions, Macan 2158 — 2160. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the annual expense thereof at the three Presidencies and subordinate 

settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 7 For 1813, App. p. 9 For 1814, App. p. 11 

• For 1815, App. p. 13 For 1816, App. p. 15 For 1817, App. p. 17 — — 

For 1818, App. p. 19 For 1819, App. p. 21 For 1820, App. p. 25i For 

1821, App. p. 25 For 1822, App. p. 27 For 182^1, App. p. 2J) For 1824, 

App. p. 31 For 1825, App. p. 33 For 1826, App. p. 35 For 1827, App. 

p. 37 For 1828, App. p. 3.0 For 1829, App. p. 41 For 1^30, App. p. 43 

Return showing the aggregate expense of the commissariat at the three Presidencies 

on the 30th April 1813, 30th April 1826, and 30th April 1830, App. p. 240 Number 

of military ofiicers employed therein at the three Presidencies ; how far the department 
eflicient; and whether advantageous to employ military men therein, Salmond, Apu. 

317. 

See also Army in India. — II. 2.’ 

Commissariat Staff, Return showing the number of European oflicers on the commissariat 
staff at the three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 5— 

For 1813, App. p. 9 For 1814, App. p. 11 For 1815, App. p. l:J For 1816, 

App. p. 15 For 1817, App. p. 17 For 1818, App. p. 19 Fur 1819, App. p. 21 

For 1820, App. p. 23 — —For 1821, App. p. 25 For 1822, App. p. 27 For 1823, 

App. p. 29 For 1824, App. p. 31 — -For 1825, App. p, 3»3 For 1826, App. p. 35 

For 1827, App. p. 37 For 1828, App. p. 39 For 1829, App. p. 41 For 

1830, App. p. 43. 

Commissary- general. Number and description of persons composing the staff of the com- 
missary-general’s department at Bengal, App. p. A^—Ai Madras, App. p. 46— At 
Bombay, App. p. 47. 

Commissary of Ordnance, Officers on the staff of the commissary of ordnance at Bengal, 
App. p. 45 At Madras, App. p. 46 At Bombay, App. p. 47. 

Commissions. Advantages that would be derived from allowing the sale of commissions, 
and exchanges, under certain regulations, Malcolm^ ^PP- P* 

Company's Service, Advantages and disadvantages of the Company’s service, Reynell 301, 
302 Relative condition of the two services with regard to promotions and appoint- 
ments, Reynell 303 — 307, Salmond 539 — 541 Benefits of uniting the services, and 

means of adli^omplishing it, Reynell 308 — 310 Comparison of situations between 

King’s and Company’s European corps, Malcolm 652 — 654 Company’s troops as 

efficient as the King’s, Feilding 796— —Company’s regiments not relieved by entire 
regiments, Scot 1434. 

See also * Natives.’ ^ Officers, IX.’ 
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Index. Concan. See * Surveyor in the Concan.’ 

CON^^AL. CONTROL, Board of. Circular letter fromT. Hyde Villiers, Esq. dated Indian Board, 

2d February 1838, to officers of the Indian service, App. p. 154 Answers thereto ; 

from Lieut.-colonel Salmond, dated 24th February 1838, App. p. 155 From Major- 

general Sir John Malcolm, g. c. b., dated 13th February 1838, App. p. 168— From tho 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, dated 5th August 1838, App. p. 257— —From 
Major-general Sir Thomas Pritzler, K. c. B. dated 17th February 1832, App. p. 260-—— 
From Lieut.-general Sir W. Keir Grant, K. c. b., dated 27th March 1838, App. p. 270 

From Lieut.-coloncl Colebrooke, received 4tli May 1832, App. p. 273 From 

Jjicut.-colonel De Havilland, dated 7lh July 1832, App. p. 277 From Major Justi- 
nian Nutt, dated 24th August 1832, App. p. 285 From Colonel Pennington, c. b., 

dated 7th March 1832, App. p. 291 From Colonel Sherwood, dated 28tli February 

1832, App. p. 301— From Colonel Limond, dated 31st January 1832, App. p. 303 

■ From Lieut.-colonel Ilopkinson, c. b., dated 15th February 1832, App. p. 308 

From Captain Balmain, dated 31st March 1832, App. p. 314 From Major-general 

Sir H. Worsley, K. g. b., dated 30th March 1832, App. p. 323 From Lieut.-colonel 

Baker, dated !&th February 1832, App. p. 333 From Colonel John Munro, dated 

13th March 1832, App. p. 350 From Major D. Wilson, dated 29th March 1832, 

App. p. 357 From Colonel Stannus, c. B., dated 20th February 1832, App. p. 383 

•—From Colonel Mayne, c. B., dated 5th March 1832, App. p. 385 From Captain 

Page, dated 12tli March 1832, App p. 387— From Captain James Grant Duff, dated 
25th March 1832, App. p. 393— Remarks by Mr. Cabell, dated 6th August 1832, 
App. p. 401. 

Corporals. See * Addiscombe.’ 

Corporal Punishment. Crimes for which flogging at present used, and by what authority, 
Nicolls 249—251. 

Courts-Martiah Method of conducting courts-martial in India, Pritzler 1236 Powers 

of punishment that should be given to commanding officers without courts-martial. Green-- 
hill 1532 — 1530 Synopsis of evidence relative to, App. p. xviii. 

Currency. An uniform currency would facilitate keeping the accounts, Melvill 2130^ 2131, 
See also * Rupees.’ 


D. 


Dalhiac, Major-general Sir Charles. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Services in India, 1096, 
1997^— Native cavalry inferior to King's, 1998— Inferiority of appointments, 1999 

Lighter weight of Native than European cavalry, 2000 — 2004 Natives good 

horsemen, but not so expert as British cavalry, 2005— Horses being under cover is 
more necessary for men than horses, 2006, 2007— Description of horses at Bombay, and 

method of selecting them, 2009, 2010 Their cost, 2011— Period of service of horses, 

and on what it depends, 2012. 

Opinion as to the best mode of procuring horses in India, 2013 — 2015—— Comparison 
of casualties between King’s and Native regiments, 2016, 2017— —Drunkenness increas- 
ing among Natives, 2018 — 2021— Medical establishments well conducted ; necessity for 
properly remunerating medical officers, 2023— Military service popular with the Natives, 
2024, 2025— How far pay and allowances of Comjpany's officers sufficient, 2026— « 

Method of conducting the shoeing and farriery, 20^ — ^2031 Different system as to 

the care of horses in Bengal and Bombay, 2032, 2033— --Examination upon the size» 
breed, and diseases of horses in India, 2034 — 2041. 
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[Second Examination.] — Grievances to officers and soldiers, with regard to their pay, 
from different rates of exchange ; also in cases of soldiers dying in India, from the 
charges by the registrar ; also from diflerence in price paid for accoutrements in England 
and India, 2145. 

Deaths, See ‘ Casualties.’ ‘ Mortality.’ 

De HaviUand, See * llavilland, Lient.-coloncl.’ 

Dehl, See * Subaltern Officers.’ 

Depot. Duties of the commandant of the Company’s depot in Europe, and stations 

thereof, Haif 1()38— 1612, 1661 Ifow ofttm reinforcements sent out to India, and 

number sent out aniiuallv, Htty 1643, 1644 Expense of the depot at Chatham, Hay 

1656, 1660 .\t other depots, 1667, 1668— — Expense of the military depot in 

1828, Me/r£7/2139. 

Sec also * llecruiting.' 

Depot of Instruction, Bonitjat/. Staff officer employed as director of the depot of instruc- 
tion at Bombay, A pp. p. 47. 

Desertion. When desertion usually lakes place, Heynell Whether desertion occa- 

sioned in the lower provinces of Bengal from furloughs not being frccjiient or long enough, 

Feifdiny 7^8 — 791* Desertion among sepoys less frequent than formerly, Mtinro 1032 

— 1068, Greenliill 15(i5, 1566, Dickson Aitchison 1788, 178.9. 

Detached Employment. See ‘ Staff.* 

Dickson, Colonel Wiliiam, (Analysis of his evidence.) — In the cavalry service at Madras, 

1580—1583 Number of officers necessary to be present with a regiment of cavalry, 

1584, 1585— Duties of Native officers, 1586 l^lyment of troops hy European officers 

assisted by Natives, 1527 Association of European and Native officers, 1588 — 15.99 

-Ifow far Native languages acquired by European officers, 1591 Higlior rank that 

should be given Native officers, 1592-151)5- -Cavalry service preferred by Mussiilmen, 

1596 How far rate of pay sufficient, 1597- -No difficulty in completing regiments, 

1598 — 1600 -“—Description of horses fully equal to the Native service, 1601, 1602- 
Kxpense of a cavalry Native srddier and horse, 1603— Good understanding bolwcen 

European and Native regiments, 1604 in what branch officers have the greatest nd- 

vantage in promotion, 1605 Selection of cadets depends upon their interest 1606, 

How far one commander-in-chief advisable, 1607 Discipline, character, and ad- 
vantages of Native soldiers, 1608 — 1617 Company’s European regiments at Madras, 

and how recruited, 1618 — 1621 Not possible to substitute any other cavalry for the 

Native, 1622, 1623 Alteration that might be made in the Madras horse artillery, 

1624 — 1626 How inconveniences from staff duty to be remedied, 1627, 1628 

How cavalry armed, 1629, 1630— Proportion of Europeans to Natives in cavalry and 
infantry, 1631 — 1634. 

[Second Examination.] — Weight of Native and European soldiers with their accoutre- 
ments, and how far horses sufficient, 1670 — 1674 Few desertions, 1675 Advan- 

t ages of the establishment for recruit boys, 1676 — 1679— Usefulness of the institution 

dtsWiools, 1680, 1681 No stud establishment at Madras, 1682— —Distance of forced 

inarches, and how far horses equal to them, 1683 — 1685. 

Directors, Court of. Disadvantage of the Court of Directors directing details upon prac- 
tical subjects, without the possibility of their having knowledge of their effect in India, 
Scot 1454. 

Discharge, Amount at which discharge allowed to be purchased, i/ay 1663-^--^ Arrange- 
ment as to discharges, Salmond 1^)7 — 1900. 

Discharged Soldiers. They would turn out badly, PrUzler 1220-~-now they might be 
profitably employed, Pritzler 1221 Return showing the total number of men dis- 

charged from the Company’s service during the last six years ; their average length of 
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service, and their age at the period of enlistment, App. p. 112— —Return showing the 
average length of service in the Company’s army of men transferred from His Majesty's 
sorvico who have arrived in this country as discharged soldiers since the year 1825, A pp. 
p. 113. 

Discipline. See * Bengal Army.’ * Native Soldiers.’ 

Distribution of the Army. Return of the distribution of the army in India in the years 

1813, 1820, and 18;)0, App. p. 81— —Abstract thereof, App. p. 104 Observations 

upon the disposition of the army in India, and purposes for which employed, App. 
p. 156. 

Divisions of the Army. Number of officers in command of divisions of the army at each 

Presidency. App. p. 49 Return of the allowances drawn by the officers in command of 

divisions of the army on 30lh April 1831, App. p. 126. 

See also * Pay and Allowances.’ 

Doctors. See * Native Doctors.* 

Dragoons. Calculation of the comparative expense of a regiment of His Majesty’s light 
dragoons, consisting of eight troops, number of officers and men 736, at Bengal, App. 

p. 54 At Madras, App. p. 56 At Bombay, App. p. 58— Return of the ostahlUb- 

ment of a regiment of dragoons in the Rast-lndics in the year 1813 and at the present 
time, together with the number of corps of each description, and of the troops or com- 
panies belonging to each corps, and where alterations of establishment have immediately 

taken place, showing the date of the alteration, App. p. 78 Form of indent or table 

of weight of baggage, and description of carriage, allowed a regiment of dragoons on a 
inarch, App. p. BJ6. 

Dram Allowance. See ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

Drunkenness. Increase of inebriety among the soldiers, reasons for it, and methods used 

for its prevention, Nico/Zs 135 — 140— Effect af the Canteens, Nicolls 141 — 145 

Few instances of Drunkenness in the Native array at Bengal, Nicolls 252 Whether 

inebriety more or less frequent among European soldiers than formerly, Reynell 369 

Native troops convicted of drunkenness invariably discharged, Watson 889 Natives 

less addicted to intoxication than Europeans, Greenhill 1487— Drunkenness increasing 
among Natives, Dallnac 2018 — 2021. 

Duff. Captoln Ja?nes Grant. Reply of Captain James Grant Duff, dated 25th March 
1832, to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in 
India, App. p. 393. 


E. 

East- India Company. Arrangement between the King's Government and the Company 
as to tho expense of troops serving in India, JIfe/mV/ 2140— Report by Messrs. Hill and 
Melvill on that subject, Evidence p. 244— Correspondence on the same subject. Evi- 
dence p. 260. 

Education. Competency of the education of young men at Addiscombe and in England 
generally for military duties, Malcolm 695, 696— ^Education of officers of the line fits 
them for duties of Native regiments, Malcolm 697 — 700. 

Efficiency. See ‘ Bengal army.’ ‘ Officers.’ 

Elphinstone, Mr. Extract from Mr. EIpbinstone’s minute in reply to Sir Charles Colville’s 
letter relative to distinctions between officers in tho King’s and Company’s service, MaU 

colnh App. p. 217 -Minutes by, relative to the number of officers for regimental and staff 

employ, Malcolm, App. p. 219. 
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Elphiniione, The lion. Moiintstuari, Reply of the Hon. Monntstiiart EIpbinsfono, Index. 

dated 5tli Aiig^nst 1832, to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relative 

to the army in India, App. p. 257. ELP— EUR. 

ENGINEERS: 

I. — Generally: 

Establishment of engineers in the three Presidencies, Salmond 1022 How fur in 

charge of the barrack department, Sahnond 192^1. 

II.— Pf/pers laid before the Committee: 

1. Generally : 

Return showing the numbers of, at the three Presidencies and subordinate settlements* 

also the number of corps, jind annual expense thereof, 1813—18210, App. p. 4 — 7 

For the year 1813, App. p. 8,9 For 1814, App. p. 10,11 For 1815, App. p. 

12,121 For 181G. App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. IG. 17 For 1818, App. 

p. 18. 19 For 1819, App. p. 20. 21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, 

App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 2G, 27 For 1823, App. p. 28, 29 For 

1824, App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, App. p. 32, 2)21 For 1826, App. p. 34, 35 

——For 1827, App. p. 36, 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, 2)9— For 1829, App. p. 40, 

41 For 182)0, App. p. 42, 43 llcturn of the establishment of tlio corps of engineers 

at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay in the year 1831, with columns showing in what particu- 
lars the establishments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, 

App. p. 70— — Synopsis of evidence relative to the corps of engineers at the three Presi- 
dencies, App. p. xciii. 

2. Bombay : 

Calculation of the comparative expense of engineer corps, late corps of sappers and 
miners, consisting of two compauies, number of officers and men 1G4, at Bombay, App, 
p. ,58 Advantage of engineers being only employed on works of scientific know- 

ledge; common repairs and erection of ordinary buildings being made over to heads 
of departments ; measures adopted for revision of tho engineer department ; advantage 
to the service and saving of expense by uniting the pioneers with the sappers and 

miners, Malcolm, App. p. 253 Observations upon the manner in which the engineer 

corps has been neglected, and manner in which it might bo made more useful, Havilland, 

App. p. 277. 

See also ' Addiscombe.’ ^Artillery.’ * Works, Public.’ 

Enlisting. Sec ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

Equipments. See ‘ Accoutrements.’ * Clothing.’ 

Europeans. Those with capital only should be allowed to settle in India, Pritzler 1218, 

1219 Promoting the settlement of Europeans in India would not be advantageous to 

the army, Salmond, App. p. 1G5, Malcolm, App. p. 171, Pritzler, App. p. 268, P^w- 
niwjf^on, App. p, 300, Limond, App. p. 2)07, Hopkinson, App. p. 2)12, Worsley, App. 
p. 2)29.^— Those who make fortunes in India return home ; no obstruction to men of 
capital settling in India; the country is only suited for adventurers, and is now over- 
stocked with them, Salmond, App. p. 166— Effect the settlement of Europeans in 
India wonid have on the army ; it might afford employment to European soldiers worn 
out in the service, and offer attractions to men previous to discharge, Elphinstone, App. 
p. 259. 

Settlement of Europeans in India would not be of tnucb service to discharged European 
soldiers; desirable to establish European pensioners on the hills; Europeans of capital 
might settle in India to advantage; manner in which they would improve and increase the 
productions of the country, Pritzler^ •^PP* P* 268 -" ■ ■Disadvantage to the army in 
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iNOF-x. India from the .settlement of Europeans, Havilland, App. p. 285J, Pennington, App. p. 

300, Limond, App. p. 307, Slannus, App. p. 385, Mayne, App. p. 38*7, Duff, App. 

EUROPEAN. p. Cahell, App. p. 43^3— — Necessity for the permanent residence of British subjects 
in India to be discouraged ratber than promoted ; necessity for Natives being gradually 
introduced into the administration of alfairs, which cannot be eftectcd if Europeans allowed 

to .settle, Nutt, App. p. 290 Advantages that would be derived from the settlement 

of Europeans in Jndia, Balnmin, App. p. 320, Munro, App. p. 356, Wilson, App. p. 382, 
Page, App. p. 389. 

See also ‘ Marriages.’ 

European Itegiiiients. Extra expense of European over Native regiments, Malcolm 708, 
lErtL«fm890 — 894—— More advantageous that they should arrive in India in the cool 

season, Malcolm 727 Number of Company’s European regiments, Feilding 794-— 

Necessity of keeping up a better balance between European and Native troops, Watson 
925 — 927 Superiority of European over Native troops, Munro 1110— How Com- 
pany’s Eiuopcan regiments kept complete, Prilzler 1230, 1231, Scot 1431, Dickson 

159H — 1600 Proportion of European to Native force that should be maintained, 

Scot 1445, 1446 tiood understanding between European and Native regiments, 

Dickson 1604. 

Company’s European regiments at Madras, and how recruited, Dickson 1618 — 1621— 
European regiment at Bombay; efliciency thereof, but want of oflicers, 1764 — 

1767- -European troops require more oilicers than Native, Aitchison 1768, 1769— 
Injurious effect of amalgamating two European regiments into two wings of one corp.s, 

Aitchison 1773 Dissensions among European oflicers therefrom, Leighton 1987, 1988 

Neeessily for keeping up European rcigiinenfs, and necessity for there being two 

regiments instead of as at present, Leighton 2142. 

8ee also * European Soldiers.’ 

EUROPEAN SOLDIERS: 

I. — Generally : 

Methods resorted to of diverting the minds of soldiers when not upon duty, Nicolls 
148 They should not be permitted to remain after a certain age in India, Nicolls 158 

160, M atson 994 — 996, Scot 1427, 1428, Paget 2318— Expense saved by their 

remaining in India, Nicolls 161 Comparison of advantages of the European over the 

Native soldier, Reynell 279 They generally volunteer to remain in India upon their 

regiments coming to England, Reynell 38:3—385 Ages to which European soldiers 

should be allowed to remain in India, Watson 994 -996 Advantage of soldiers 

remaining in India, Munro 1079—1084, Pritzler 1227- '1229. 

Comparison of efficiency of European and Native troops on actual service, Scot 1415, 

1416 Health of European troops generally more affected than Native, Scot 1421— — 

Number of years Europeans and Natives remain fit for service, Scot 1422, 1423 

What situations in India most healthy for Europeans, Scot 1429, 1430 Difference in 

the nature of the employment between European and Native soldiers, Greenhiiri4h(i 

Difference in the periods of service between them, Greenhill 1488 Proportion of 

Europeans to Natives in cavalry and infantry, Dickson 1631—16:14 How far advan- 
tageous for men to remain in India, Hay lft)l— 1653 Average length of service to 

remain efficient. Hay 1654—1658, Salmond 1904—1907 Arrangement as to allowing 

men to remain in India, and at what ages, Salmond 1884—1886 Necessity of King’s 

troops in all the Presidencies, but disadvantages from their expense, and not being 
employed in same duties as the sepoys, Paget 2315. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee: 

Return showing the total number of Europeans and Natives employed at each Presi- 
dency and in all India, 1793—1830, App. p, 2— Return showing the number of rank 
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and file in the eng^inecrs, artillery, cavalry, infantry, pioneers, and sfaflT, at the three 

Presidencies and subordinate settlements, J8i3 — 18230, App. p. 4 — 7 For 1813, App, 

p. 8, 9,— For 1814, App. p. 10, 11— For 1815, App. p. I’J, 13— -For 1816, App. 

p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. 

p. 20, 21— For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25' For 1822, App. 

p. 26, 27 For 18223, App. p. 28, 29 For 1824. App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, 

App. p. 32, 33 For 1826, App. p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 36, 37 For 1828, 

App. p. 38. 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 18230, App. p. 42, 43. 

Return showing the total niiinher of men discharged from the Company’s service during 
the last six years, their average length of service, and their age at the period of enlist- 
ment, App. p. 112 — Return showing the average length of service in the Company’s army 
of men transferred from His Majesty's service who have arrived iu this country as dis- 
charged soldiers since the year 1825, App. p. 113. 

See also ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

Examinvrs. See ‘ Colleges.’ 

Exchanges. Suggestions as to the privilege of exchanges, Scot 1454 Arrangements 
for allowing exchanges, Sahnond 1869 — 1871. 

Exchange^ Rates of. Injustice to different troops from different rates of exchange of coins 
in which they are paid, Scot 1454, Eafhiac 2145— Rates of exchange at which officers 
and soldiers are paid and intestate’s elfccts remitted, Melvill 2092 — ^2096 Advan- 

tageous rates of exchange on remittances, A/f'/o/// 2117— Discontent and dissatisfaction 
from the rate of cxciiange at which the rupee is paid to the soldier, Paget 2299 — 22301 
—Advantages that would be lost by the rate of exchange being made up to the sepoy. 
Smith 22329. 

See also ‘ Rupees,’ 

Expenses. Officers are not expensive in their habits at Bengal ; they live in greater comfort 

than at Madras, NicoUs 52 Expenses are more heavy in the field than in cantonmf3nts, 

Nicolfs 53, Regnell 29(5 — 299 Lower provinco.s of Bengal more expensive than tlio 

upper, Nicoils flO Rate of expenses of subalterns in the field and in c|unrters, NicoUs 

923 — 9(>— Officers* habits more expensive than formerly, Regnelf 2.923 — 2J)5 

parison <jf expense to ollicers in the three Presidencies, NicoUs 91, 92, Reijnell 322 — 
2324, Salmond 527, Watson 947, P ritzier 1148, 1149. 

F. 


Families. Portion of pay allowed to be assigned by sepoys for their families when on distant 
service, Greenhill 1561, 15(52. 

Farriery. Method of conducting shoeing and farriery, Dalhiac 2027 — ^2031- 

Feilding, Licut.-col, (Analysis of his evidence.) — Situations held hy witness in India, 731 
— 7234— -Mode of equipment of cavalry in the King’s and Company’s services as nearly 

assimilated as possible, 7237 Horses supplied from the stud are the best, 740— 

Number of European officers that should be present with each regiment of cavalry, 741 
—Regulations that should be attended to for that purpose, 742— Number of European 

and Native officers w'ith each regiment of cavalry, 7423, 744 Method for supplying 

deficiency from staff appointments, 745 — ^747 How far promotion in the Company’s 

service regiinenlally or by seniority, 748— No difl'erence in the discipline of sepoys 
from dilfcrent districts, 749— -—Preference among the Mahomcdaiis fur cavalry service, 

750 Careful of their horses, 751 Military service popular among the Natives, 752 

—Sepoys’ cavalry pay superior to the agricultural wages, 7523— How far pay and 
allowances of Company’s officers sufficient, 754, 75 5 *« ■ Political situations served by 
witness, 757 Service at Bburtpore, 758, 750. 

5 () 
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Beneficial effects of new regulations as to allowances, 761 — 767— —Wli ether command 

money to otiicers in commutation or addition to former allowances, 768, 766 How 

far half-pay of Company’s officers equalized with King’s officers, 770 Comparison of 

the amount of full batta with half batta and house rent, 771- ■■ — Date of llegulation 
thereupon, assimilating Bengal with Madras and Bombay, 772 — 775 Advantages re- 
tained by the cavalry regiments over the infantry and artillery under the batta regula- 
tions, 776- — 780— —Amount of saving to the Government by tlio batta regulations, 781 
—No pecuniary compensation to the army for loss by reduction to half batta, 782 
■ - Instances in which the Indian government had declined to carry the batta regulations 
into effect, 783— Amount of pay of different officers, 784 — 787— —Whether desertion 
occasioned in the lower provinces of Bengal from furloughs not being frequent or long 
enough, 788-— 791. 

Health of the troops does not suffer from the lower provinces of Bengal, 792 Not 

convenient to garrison the lower provinces of Bengal with Madras troops, 793— Num- 
ber of Company’s European regiments, 794 Casualties in the Company’s service not 

greater than the King’s, 795 Their amount, 796— -Company’s troops as efficient as 

the King’s, 796 Inconvenience of amalgamating the three armies,798—800— 

Madras men of a different caste from those recruited at Bengal, 801— Many Bengal 
men in the Bombay army, 802— Efficiency of irregular horse, 803. 

[Second Examination.] — Means of supplying the staff without impairing the efficiency 
of regiments, 836 — 838— How far rewards to Native officers beneficial, 839 — 841- ■■ ■ 
Number of troops of which King’s regiments should consist, 842 — 850— Native regi- 
ment would bring more efficient men into the field than European regiment, 851 In- 
convenience from soro backs of horses from badness of saddlery, 853, 854 Number 

of grass-cutters and grooms to a cavalry regiment, and necessity for them, 855 — 857—— 

Number of horses allowed different ranks of officers, 858, 859 Method of supplying 

horses to cavalry regiments, 860 Establishment of studs, and divisions of them, 861 — 

863 Cost to Government of horses, 864, 865— —Expense of maintaining horses per 

month, 8(56 — 868 Number of baggage animals employed upon a march, 869 — 871 

Difficulties of substituting European for Native cavalry, 872 — 874— And Native 

for European, 875, 876 Method of iavalidiug officers, 877, 878 - ■ ^ Number of gene- 

ral oflicers of cavalry, 879, 880. 

FieUL See * Expenses.’ 

Field Forces. Seo ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ ‘ Subsidiary Field Forces.’ 

Field Officers. See * Oflicers, I.’ * Promotion.’ 

Financial Department. See ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

Fives Court. Fives courts established at each station for recreation of the soldiers when 
not on duty, or shut up in barracks, Reynell 374. 

Flogging. Seo • Corporal Punishment.’ 

Forage. Saving to Government by a reduction of grain to the horses, and of dragoons, 
cavalry, and artillery horses at Bombay, which would have been carried into effect before 
but for erroneous representations that the forage of this Presidency was inferior to the 
others, Malcolm, App. p. 255. 

Forced Marches. Distance of forced marches, and how far horses equal to them. Dickson 
1683—1686. 

FOREIGN INVASION: 

I. — Generally : 

Danger to Madras from invasion by a foreign enemy, such as France, Mnnro 1103 
How far danger to be apprehended, Munro 1104 Parts of India most likely to 
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be attacked in case of foreign invasion, Munro 1106— ^Frontiers of India, and enemies 
to be dreaded thereon, Macan 2205, 2206. 

II . — Papers laid before the Committee : 

No foreign enemy at present contemplated, but the exemption therefrom will depend 
upon the means possessed of repelling it, Malcolm^ App. p. 170. 

Forrest, Colonel. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Situations held by witness formerly in 
India, 234(i— -Manner of supplying the demand for stores from India, and responsibility 
of the inspector of stores, 2347, 2348— ^Manner in which contracts are made for the 
supply, and examination as to their fulfilment, 2349 — 2351*— Efficiency of the stores 

upon their arrival in India, 2352 Opinion that the Company’s arms are belter than 

those in the King's service, and reason therefore, 2*153, 2354— Satisfactory to have an 
inspection by a committee of King's and Company’s oflicers, 2355. 

Foanf/ry, Fort William. Office of superintendent of foundry at Fort William held by an 
engineer officer, App. p. 45. 

France. See ‘ Fortngn Invasion.’ 

Frederick, Lieutenant-colonel Edward. Extracts from different letters and documents 
signed by him relative to the army in India, App. p. 2J7, 218. 

Full Pay. See * Pay and Allowances.’ 

FURLOUGH : 

Generally : 

Reasons why subaltern officers seldom avail themselves of the three years’ furlough, 
Nicolls 122 — 124— Oflicers on furlough to Europo generally glad to return to their 
corps except in cases of ill-health, Nicolls 125— Proportion of officers availing 
themselves thereof, Reynell 355 — 361-^— Furloughs are not frefjucnt or long enough, 
Feilding 788 — 791— No inconvenience in increasing the number of furloughs, Munro 
1069, 1070— ^Number of men allowed to be absent on furlough, 1753. 

1754. 

II . — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Importance of furlough to Native soldiers, and manner in which it is facilitated by the 

method of recruiting, and disposition of the army, Salmond, App. p. 157 Furlough 

regulations are fair, but means should be taken to prevent officers taking furlough too 
often ; unfairness caused to officers serving with their regiments thereby, Balmain, App. 
p. 31 6 - Regulations proposed to be adopted with regard to furlough of officers and 

men, Worsley, App. p. 332 Synopsis of evidence relative to furlough regulations, 

p. Ixxi. 

Furlough Pfy* State of the rates of furlough pay as they existed in 1813 and at pre- 
sent, noticing in separate columns the increase or decrease in each rank by any alte- 
ration that intermediately may have taken place; with the date of the Court's letter 
or general order prescribing or sanctioning the alteration, App. p. 147- -Return of 
the number of officers in receipt of pay on furlough in this country, with the amount of 
charges in each year since the furlough regulation in 1796 to the present time, App. p. 
148. 


G. 

Gardiner, T. G. Letter from, as secretary to the Government at Bombay, to the adju^ 
tant-general of the army, upon the appointment of subadars to the command of sebundies, 
Malcolm, App. p. 236. 
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Index. Oarrisona and Cantonments. Return showing the aggregate expense thereof at the Pre- 

sidencics of Bengal and Madras, on 3Uth April 1813, 30th April 1826, and 30th April 

OAR-OOV. 1030, App. p. 52. 

Golundanze. Return showing the number of, in the European foot artillery, at the three 

Presidoncios and subordinate settlements, 18W — 1830, App. p. 4 — 7 For 1813, App. 

p. 8, 9— For 1814, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13— —For 1816, App. 

p. 14, 16— -For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 19— —For 1819, 

App. p. 20, 21— For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, 

App. p. 26, 27 For 1823, App. p. 28, 29 For 1824, App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, 

App. p. 32, 33, For 1826, App. p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 36, 37 For 1828, 

App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41- For 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 

Calculation of the comparative cKpense of a battalion of Company’s golundauzo, con- 
sisting of eight companies; number of officers and men 1,090, at Bengal, App. p. 55 

Calculation of the comparative expense of a battalion of (/ompany’s golundauze, con- 
sisting of four companies, number of oiliccrs and men 909: with ten companies of guii 

lascars, nuinhcr 504, at Madras, App. p. 57 The like at Bombay, consisting of eight 

companies, number of oflicers and men 728; with eight companies of lascars attached, 
number 400, App. p. 59. 

Coorlhas. Possibility of enlisfing a greater number of Goorkhas, and in what countries 

lliey might be employed, Mackenzie 2267 — 2271 How far employment of the 

(jloorklia force cheaper than the sepoys, Mackenzie — 2284. 

Government, Ilis Majesty’s. Arrangement between the King’s Government and the Com- 
pany as to the expense of troops serving in India, Melviil 2140 Report of Messrs. 

Hill and Melviil upon the claims of the public in respect of the King’s troops employed 

in India, Melrilt, p. 177 Correspondence between the Treasury and the East-Iudia 

Company thereupon, Melviil, p. 189. 

Sec also ‘ King’s Service.’ 

Oovernnient of India. Division of anthority between the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control establishes a mutual and salutary check on both ; additional effect 
might be given to orders from home when promulgated to the army in India, if they 
bore tho countersignature of the Minister for the Affairs of India, Sahnond, App. p. 167 
—Manner in which the officers and men of the great body of troops have done their 
duty is a proof that their coiistitiitiun should not be rashly changed or injudiciously 
altered, Malcolm, App. p. 171 Synopsis of the evidence relative to tho home govern- 

ment as connected wmIIi the Indian army, p. xxii. 

Governor- General. The whole Indian army substantially is under the Governor-General 
of India, and ho has in lafe despatches been specially exhorted to exercise the control 
with which he is legally vested, habitually and vigorously ; necessity for his being also 

appointed captain-general, Sahnond, App. p. 166 -The greatest possible advantage 

would accruo to the army by having the whole of it under one govornur and one coni- 
mander-in-chief. Number of different general orders that are issued, and disadvantages 

thereof, Pritzler, App. p. 2f)8 Advantage of the army being under one commander- 

in-chief, being a member or tho head of the Supreme Government; necessity for such head 
being vested with the controlling power, and being free from details, HaviUand, App. p. 
284— -^Objections to the Indian army being under one governor and one commander-in- 
chief, from the country being too extensive for one person to bo able to exercise a suffi- 
cient control, and from a system of favouritism taking place with regard to patronage, 
Nutt, App. p. 2fH), Limond, App. p. 307. 

Disadvantages of the army being under ohe governor and one commandcr-in-chief, Pen* 
niriffton, App. p. 300, Lhnond, App. p. 307, Hopkinson, App. p. 313, Baker, App. p. 
344, Wilson, App. p. 374, Stannus, App. p. 385, Mayne, App. p. 387, Duff, App. p. 
400, Cabell, App. p. 433— Nothing but good to be expected from having the whole 
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army under one governor and one commander-in-cliief ; efficiency and economy would be a 
certain result, Balmain, P* 321— Necessity for one coinmauder-in-cliicf, and regu- 

lations that should be adopted on such an event taking place, Worsletf, App. p. 328 — •— 
Empire in India should he considered us a whole; essential to unity of purpose and action 
that the whole army should be placed under one governor and coniinander-in-chicf, Mnnro^ 

App. p. 35(> Synopsis of evidence relative toplacing the army under one governor and 

one coiiimauder-in-chief, p. xxx. 

Grant, Lieutenant-general Sir W. Keir. Reply of Lieut.-geiieral Sir W. Keir Grant, dated 
27th March 1832, to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relutivo to 
the army in India, App. p. 270. 

Grants of Land, ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

Grass-cut Irrs, Number of grass-cutters and grooms to a cavalry regiment, and necessity 
for them. Fed ding 855 — 857. 

Greenhill, Colonel James Barid, (Analysis of his evidence.) — Period of witness's service 

in the infantry at Madras, 14(50 — IKK) Spirit, discipline and efficiency of Native troops 

14(57, 14GH— Manner in which the discipline of Native troops is injuriously adecttMl 
by their being allowed to make complaints to the commanding officer when inspecting, 

1468—1482 European officers not likely to encroach on the customs of religious 

ieclings of the Natives, 1483— Native troops paid by European officers, 1484— — llilfe- 
rcncc in the nature of employment between European sind Native soldiers, 148(5 Na- 
tives less addicted to intoxication than Europeans, 1487 -Diircrencc in the period of 

service between Natives and Europeans, 1488— — Native officers are sufficiently encou- 
raged, 1480 They might he promoted out of their regiments, hut should not havo 

intiuence or power therein, 1481, 1482 How often Native officers aro removed from 

one regiment to another, 1493. 

How far European and Native officers associate together, 1484, 1485 Disadvan- 
tages of appointing Native officers to personal staff duties, 1486 Examination of 

officers in Native languages, and frecpiency of their appointment as interpreters without 
understanding the language, 1487 — -1515— Different rates of pay in didercrit Presidtm- 

cies, and reasons of it, 1516 — 1518 Services the sepoys usually prefer, 1520 

Reason why as good recruits arc not obtained now as formerly, 1521 — 1524— — Rewards 
to Native officers should only bo bestowed through commanding officers of the corps, 
1525 — 1531 Powers of punishment that vshould bo given to commanding officers with- 

out cuurts-martial, 1532 — 1538— Utility of the establishment for sepoy recruits, 1540 

Encouragement that should be given to Native officers ti» induce their sons to enlist, 

1541 Usual period of pensioning and invaliding Native officers, 1512 — 1547. 

Rates of pay of non-commissioned Native officers, and how far sufficient, 1548, 1548 
—Disadvantages of holding out situations in the Revenue and Police to Native non- 
commissioned officers on retirement, 1550 — 1554 Memory ol former niiilinies effaced 

from the minds of Native corps, 155(5 Not sufficient European officers with Native 

regiments, 1558 — —Staff officers should only he appointed on rocoriimendalion of com- 
manding officer, 1550 European regimental officers not exchanged from one regiment 

or battalion to another, 1560 Portion of pay allowed 1o he assigned by sepoys for 

their families when on distant service, 15(51, 1562- Certain number of hitters allowed 

postage free from each regiment, 1563 Part of Madras territories from which best 

recruits obtained, 15(54 Desertions at present very rare, 15(55, 15(56 Incorporation 

of the Company’s army under the King, not applicable to Native regiments, 1567, 1568 

——Not possible to effect retrenchment in the Madras service, 15(58 Advantage of 

the powers formerly vested in commanding officers, 1570 3Tethod of appointment of 

non-commissioned officers and naigs, 1571 — 1576- Powers that should be given to 

commanding officers, 1578, 1578. 

Grooms, See * Grass-cutters.’ 
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Guard. See ‘ Infantry, Native.’ 

Guiroirarx Coiitiurfent. Staff officer on the Bombay establishment employed as Guicowar’ 
c-oiitin^ent, App. p. 48. 

Onus. See ‘ Artillery.’ 

GUN-CA ft HI A GES : 


Generally : 

Opinion as to the gun-carriage department at Madras, HopHnson 1330 -Description 
of wood of which gun-carriages manufactured, Hopkinson 1334 — 1336 -Reason for 
altering tin; gun-carriage establishment, Hopkinson 1357, 1358. 

Jl . — Papers laid before the Cotnmillee : 

Staff officers employed as agents for gun-carriages at Bengal, App, p. 45 At Bom- 
bay, App. p. 47- Deputy superintendent of gun-carriages at Madras, App. p. ;15 

Great reductions of expenditure have been carried into effect at Bombay in this depart- 
ment ; establishment (|uitc erjnal to the present demand of supply, and can be promptly 
increased on emergency, Malcolm, App. p. 254. 

Sec also ‘ Ordnance Department.’ 


Gun Lasiars. Return showing the number of gun lascars in the European and Native 
l.orse and foot artillery ; in the Native (Company’s) regular and irregular cavalry ; in the 
Native (Company’s) regular and irregular infantry, and in the pioneers, at the three Pre- 
sidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4— 7— -For 18 J 3 Arvn 

p. H. 1) For 1814, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, A ’ 

p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 181f 

App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25 For 1822 

App. p. 26, 27 For 182S1, App. p, 28, 2!) For 1824, App. p. 30, 31 For 1825* 

App. p. 32, 351 For 1826, App. p. 514, 35 For 1827, App. p, 36, 37 For 1828. 

App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 


p. 12, 13 -For 1816, App. 

kpp. p, 18. 19 For 1819, 


Calculation of comparative expense of four companies of gun lascars, number of officers 
and men 301, attached to a battalion of Company’s European foot artillery, at Madras, 

App. p. 57 The like at Bombay, of a battalion of lascars, number of officers and men 

272, App. p. 59 Calculation of comparative expense of ten companies of gun lascars, 

number of officers and men 504, attached to a battalion of golundauzc, at Madras, App! 

p- 67 The like at Bombay, of eight companies of lascars attached, number of officers 

and men 400, App. p. 59. 

Gunpowder. Staff officer employed at Bombay as agent for gunpowder, App. p. 47. 

Gunpowder Manufactory. Staff officer employed as superintendent of, at Madras, App. 


11 . 

Half-Castes. Jfalf-caste children, as well as those by European women, educated in the 
same school, Ntco/fs 150, Rpf/ne// 375— >— Half-castes never enlisted into an European 

regiment, except as drummers or lifers, Nicolls 154, Reynell 379^-382 Increase of 

half-caste population, Nicolls 155. 156, Reynell 379—382 Prejudice of the Natives 

against half-castes, Nicolls 247, 248. 

See also * Schools, 

Half-Pay. Amount of Indian half-pay and pensions, and how often taken advantage of, 
‘^almond 606 — 615 No officers on half-pay from reduction of regiments, Salmond 

IIow far half-pay of Company’s officers equalized with King’s officers, J’eiVcImy 

See also * Pay and Allowances.’ 
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Harrison, G,, Esq. Letter from, to the chairman anci deputy chairman of the East-Inclia 
Company, dated 29(h March 1825, upon the siilqect of settling the claims of the public 
in respect to King's troops employed in India, MAvill, Kvideiico p. 2t)4. 

HavUiand, Lieutenant-colonel De. Reply of Lieutenant-colonel Dc llavilland, dated 7tli 
July 1832^ to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the 
army in India, App. p. 277. 

//«?/, Colonel Edward. (Analysis of his oxidence.) - -In the Madras infantry service, ltBJ5 
— 1037*— —Duties of coininaudant of the Company’s depot in Europe, and stations, 1038 

—1042, J0G4 Flow often reinforceiiieuts .s<*nt out to India, and niiinbor sent out 

annually, 1043, 1044 Bounty for recruits, 1040. 1(547— Period recruits kept at the 

depot, and ages at which sent out, 1048, 1040 How far advantageous for men to 

remain in India, 1051 — 1053— Average length of service to remain efiicient, 1054 — 

1058 Expense of depot at Chatham, l(J51.), KKiO At other depots, 1(507, 1008 

Recruiting diminished last year, 1000 Company’s recruits eipial to His Majesty’s, 1002 
•—Amount at which discharge allowed to bo purchased, KiOf -Number of officers at 

recruiting establishments, 1(5(55 (Greater number might have been recruited than has 

ever been required, 1000 Opinion as to ages of recruits, 1(5(5J). 

Health. How far health of Europeans improved in the last twenty years, Ailchison 1700' 
1701— Proportion of sick. Natives and Europeans, Aitchison 1702—1701. 

See also ‘ Bengal.’ 

Helena, St. Return showing the number of the military force at Ibo settlement of St. 

Helena, also the number of corps, and expense thereof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4 — 7 

For the year 1813, App. p. 8, i) For 1814. App. p. 10, II For 1815, App. p. 

12, 13 For 1810, App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 10, 17 F(»r 1818, App. 

p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 Fur 1820. App. p. 22, 23 For 1825. 

App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 2(5, 27 For 1823. App. p. 28, 29 For 

1824, App. p. 30, 31— —For 1825, App. p. 32, 351- — For 182(5, App. p. 34, 35— — 

For 1827, App. p. 30, 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 

For 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 

Sec also ‘ Army in India, II — 2.’ 

Herries, J. C., Esq. Letter from, to the chairman and deputy-chairman of the East- India 
Company, dated 7th August 1824, relating to settling the claims of the public in respect 
to King’s troops serving in India, Melvill, Evidence p. 200. 

IIUl Forts, Extract minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 2d November 1828, redative to 
the employing Native olliccrs in the charge of hill forts, Malcolm, App. p. 231 Ex- 

tract from another minute, dated 3d January 1829, upon the same subject, Malcolm, 
App. p. 233— Extract from another minute, dated 3d October 1829, containing parti- 
culars of the appointment of certain officers to the command of hill forts, Malcolm, App. 
p. 2:14, 251. 

7/iV/ rt/irf Messrs. Report from, dated 18th June 1824, upon the account of the 

claims of the public upon the East-Indiu Company in respect of forces in India, Melvill, 
Evidence p. 244 Extract from another report, dated 11th April 1825, Aff'/ui//, Evi- 

dence p. 205. 

Hindoos. See ' Native Soldiers.’ 

Hindostanee Language. Extent to which the Hindostance language is made the rnediam 
of communication between European officers and troops throughout India, Feilding 801, 

Hopkinson, Colonel Charles. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Appointments of witness in 

the artillery, and period of service in India, 1308 — 1312 Comparison of F^uropean 

and Native artillery, and reason of unfitness of Natives for artillery service, i:]13 — 1310 
■ ■ ■' ■ Casualties among Europeans greater during the Burmese war than among Natives, 

1317 Advantages of the Bengal men over the Madras for the artillery service, 1318, 

1319.«-^Ages of European artillery officers, and method of selecting them, 1320 — 
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1323— —Evil elFocts of the order for daily pay of men, 1324 — 132(i-— Mortality among 
children by European parents, 1327 — '132J) Opinion as to the gun-carriage depart- 
ment at Madras, 1J330—— Excellent description of horses fur the artillery service, 13^)1 

— 13.33 Deseriplion of wood of which gun-carriages are manufactured, 1334—1336 

■ -Weight of guns and number of horses, 1337 — 1341. 

Establishment of artillery regiment of officers, men, and cattle, 1342 — 1345, 1348 

Rate of march of artillery per day, 1346, 1317 Discription of guns, 1349— No 

local corps under the Madras establishment, 1350 — 1352 Advantage of bullocks for 

the artillery 135J] Disadvantagtis of putting the Indian artillery into the King's service 

instead of the Company’s, 135^1— R)56 Reason for altering the gnn-carriage establish- 
ment, 1357, l;158 — - — After what period men get unfit for service and are pensioned, 1360, 

1361«— From whence artillery stores supplied, 1362, 1363 not a disadvantage that 

stores from dillorent Presidencies are dissimilar, 1364,1^5—— Method of supplying stores 
when troops from diflbrent Presidencies act together, 1366— 1374— Efficiency of the 
powder manufactory at Madras, 1375—1377 ■■■ Amount of annual consumption during 
peace can ho obtained, 1378. 

Hopkinson, Lieut. -colonel. Reply of Lieut.-colonel llopkinson, c.B., dated 15th February 
I8«12, to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in 
India, App. p. 308. 

HORSES: 

I. — Ceneritlly : 

Method of providing and stabling horses, NicoHs 205—208, ReyneH 440— 445, 

PritzUr 11.55 Number of horses allowed to different ranks of officers. Feild- 

ingS58, 85f)— — Method of supplying horses to cavalry regiments, Feilding 860 

Healthiness of Madras horses from their not being under cover, P ritzier 1157 Quality 

of horses in India for military purposes, Pritzter 124 Supply of horses for the artil- 
lery, their qualities and price, Limond 1294—1297 Excellent description of horses 

for the artillery service, Hopkinson 1331 — 1333 Description of horses fully equal to 

the Native service, Dickson 1601, 1602 How far horses sufficient to sustain the weight 

of European and Native soldiers, with their accoutrements, Dickson 1670 — 1674. 

How far horses equal to forced marches, Dickson 168J1 — 1085 How far Bombay 

horses of inferior description at present, LeiyhtonlWl Supply of horses, their cost, 

and period of service, Leighton 1975 — 11179, Datbiac 2011 — 2015 Condition of 

horses not better from being under cover, but their being so is essential to the health of 

the men during their stable duties, Dalhiac 2006, 2007 Description of horses at 

Bombay, and method of selecting them, Dalbiac 2009, 2010 Dilferent system as to 

the care of horses in Bengal and Bombay, Dalbiac 2032, 2031 Examination upon 

ilie size, breed, and diseases of horses in India, Dalbiac 2034— 2041- Fitness of the 

horses of the cavalry and artillery for their duties, Paget 2302 — 2304 Good quality 

of horses for the artillery. Smith 232 6 ^" European cavalry not so well mounted as the 
Native, from their being heavier men. Smith 2327, 2328. 

II. — Stud: 

Whether stud horses bred in sufficient numbers for the supply of troops, Reynell 440, 

447 Efficiency of the stud department at Bombay, Malcolm 685 Horses supplied 

from the stud are the best,^ Feihling 740, Pennington 817, 818 Establishment of 

studs and divisions of them, FeUdingti^QX — 863 Comparison between stud aud Native 

horses, Watson fiCl — 969 No stud establishment at Madras, Dickson 1682. 

III. — C(}st of them, and of their keep : 

1. Generally: 

Cost to government of horses, Feilding 864, 865, Watson 960, Limond 1294—1297, 
Leighton 1975 — ^1979, Dalbiac 201 1—.*- Expense of maintaining horses per month 
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Feilding 866 — 868 Cost price of cavalry horses, Watson 060 Average price of a 

troop horse, Pritzhr 1156 Annual per-ceutage of expenditure for horses in all 

the services, PritzUr 1158 Price of artillery horses, Limonil \2d4 — 1297 Pur- 

chase of horses, Leighton 2142. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Calculation of comparative expense of feeding horses of certain regiments at Bengal, 

App. p. 54, 55 At Madras, App. p. 56, 57 The Bomliay accounts include the 

expense of feeding horses as a regimental charge, App. p. 56, 57, note. 

See also ' Stud Department.’ 

Horse Ajypointments. See ‘ Saddlery.* 

HOSPITALS: 

I. — Generally : 

Method of conducting the hospital establishments, and supply of medicines thereto, 
Pritzler 1191 — 1196. 

W. ’-^Papers laid before the Committee : 

Beturn showing the number on the hospital establishments at the three Presidencies 

and subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 5 For 1813, App. p. 9— For 

1814, App. p. 11 For 1815, App. p. 13— For 1816, App. p. 15 — For 1817, 

App. p. 17 For 1818, App. p. 19— For 1819, App. p. 21 For 1820, App. p. 2*3 

For 1821, App. p. 25 For 1822, App. p. 27 For 1823, App. p. 29 For 

1824, App. p. 31 For 1825, App. p. 33 For 1826, App. p. 35 For 1827, 

App. p. 37* ■ ■— ■ Fur 1828, App. p. 39— For 1829, App. p. 41 For 1830, App. p. 43. 

See also ‘ Inspectors of Hospitals.’ * Medical Department.* 

Housloun, Colonel. (Analysis of bis evidence.) — Lieut.-governor of Addiscombe seminary, 

1802 Cavalry situations held by witness in India, 18()4, 1805 Number on establisli< 

ment, ages at which received, and period of remaining, 1806 — 1811, 1859 Ages of 

going to India, 1812, 1813, 1838, 1839 Recommended on leaving for particular 

branches from merit only, 1814, 1815 Amount paid by cadets towards the establish- 
ment, 1816 Number of oflicers in the establisbinent, 1818 Period of vacations, 

1819, 1820— Principally educated for engineers and artillery service, 1821 Com- 

parison of weight between European and Native cavalry soldiers, 182t> — 1829— -Number 
of examinations at Addiscombe, and method of conducting them, 1830 — 1832. 

Arrangement as to drafting off for engineers and artillery service, 1833— Nature of 

discipline and punishment, 1834 — 1836 Nature of instruction at Chatham, 1837— 

Number annually sent out, 1841 — 1843 Proportion of cadets sent out who have not 

been educated at Addiscombe, 1844 — 1846— -Disposal of cadets on their arrival in 
India, 1847— Necessity of acquiring Native languages, and how far taught at Ad<lis< 
combe, 1848 — 1854— Pocket-money allowed at Addiscombe, 1855 — 1857— Number 
of corporals, 1858— -Cadets might be made to pay the expenses of the establishment, 
18(50, 1861— — Comparison of examinations at Addiscombe and Woolwich, 1862 — 1864. 

I. 

Indents. See ‘ Baggage.* 

Inebriety. See * Drunkenness.’ 

INFANTRY: 

I. — European : 

1. Generally : 

Expense of a King’s regiment of European infantry, Salmond 587, 688 Number of 

European regiments of infantry at each Presidency and their expense, Salmond 600 —602 
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-Comparison of expense between a King’s regiment of infantry and Company’s 

European or Native corps, Malcolm 650, 651 Comparison of King’s and Company's 

infantry with Native infantry, 3fa/co/0t 666, 667 Relative proportions of European 

and Native infantry, ilfunro 1110— —European infantry should be increased instead of 
reduced, Scot 1454. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee ; 

Return showing the number of European infantry (King’s and Company’s) at the three 
Presidencies and subordinate settlements ; also number of corps, and expense thereof 

1813 — 1830, App. p. 4—7 For 1813, App. p. 8, 9 - For 1814, App. p. 10, 1 1 

For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 

For 1818, App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 

For 1821, App. p. 24, 25^— For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 For 1823, App. p. 28, 29— 

For 1824, App. p. 30,31 For 1825, App. p. 32. a3 For 1826, App. p. 34, 35 

For 1827, App. p. 36, 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, RO For 1829, App. p. 40, 

41—— — For 1830, App. p. 42, 43 Calculation of the comparative expenseof a regiment 

of 11 is Majesty’s infantry, consisting of ten companies, number of officers and men 844, at 
Bengal. App. p. 55^— At Madras, App. p. 57 At Bombay, App. p. 50. ’ 

Calculation of the comparative expense of a regiment of Company’s European infan- 
try, consisting of eight companies, number of officers and men 783, at Bengal, App 

P- 05 At Madras, number ol officers Jind men 782, App. p. 57 At Bombay 

number of officers and men 781, App. p. 59 Return of the establishment of a regil 

ment of European infantry at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831, with 
columns showing in what particulars tlie establishments at Madras and Bombay respec- 
tively differ from that at Bengal, App. p. 73 Return of the establishment of a regi- 

ment of infantry in the East-Indies, in 1813 and at the present time, together with the 
number of corps of each description, and of the troops or companies belonging to each 
corps, and where alterations of establishment have intermediately taken place showine- 
the date of the alteration, App. p. 79. ’ ° 

Form of indent, or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage allowed 

for one regiment of European infantry on a march, App. p. 142 Rates of monthly 

off-reckonings fixed for European infantry and European infantry invalids, 1813 and 
1831, with increase or decrease, and date of the general order or Court’s letter pre- 
scribing or sanctioning any alteration, App. p. 141 Advantage of reducing European 

infantry, and increasing European cavalry, Salmond, App. p. 158 Observations upon 

the organization of the European infantry. Wilson, App. p. 368 Synopsis of the 

evidence relative to the Company’s European infantry, p. Ixxxi Relative to the num- 

ber and expense of infantry maintained at the three Presidencies, p. evii. 

See also * Reduction of Regiments.’ 

a 

II. — Natives: 


1. Generally : 

Expense of a regiment of, Salmond 594—599 In what way the Native infantry 

have been employed in services not military, Malcolm 691—692 Employment of 

Native infantry on guard over European, and how far harassing to Natives Watson 902 

—905 Good state of infantry at Madras, Pritzler 1126 Spirit of the infantry 

better than that of the cavalry, Scot 1388 ^Disadvantage of doing away with Com- 

pany’s infantry, Leighton 2144. ^ 


2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the number of Company’s regular and irregular infantry, at the three 
subordi nate ^ttlements ; also number of corps and expense thereof, 

181d— 1830, App. p. 4—7 For 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 1814, App. p. 10 11 ! 

For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. V 15 For 1817, A^f. p. 16,’ 17 
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For 1818, App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20,21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 

23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 For 1823, App. p. 

28, 29— For 1824, App. p. 30, 31— For li^5, App. p. 32, 33 For 1826, App. 

p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 536. 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, ») For 1829, App. 

p. 40, 41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 43 Calculation of the comparative expense of u 

regiment of Company's Native infantry, consisting; of eight companies, number of 
oflicers and men 792, at Bengal, App. p. 55 At Madras, consisting of four com- 
panies, number of oOicers and men 776, App. p. 57 The like at Bombay, App. 

p. 59. 

Retnrn of the establishment of a regiment of Native infantry at Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, in the year 1831; with columns showing in what particulars the establishments 
of regiments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, App. p. 66 
——Form of indent, or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage, allowed 
for one regiment of Native infantry on a march, App. p. 14^3— They may bo considered 
the standing force of the country; purposes for which they may be employed ; their ex- 
pense paid by Native princes, when employed for their protection, Salmond, App. p. 15(> 

■ The Native infantry are good troops; within the last thirty years they have been much 

improved in dress and equipment, as also in drill and discipline; many of the Madras 
corps are quite equal in these respects to those of any army, Balmain^ App. p. 315— 
Observations upon the organization of the Native infantry, Wilson, App. p. 368. 

See also * Pay and Allowances.* * Recruits.* 

Inspection. Period of inspection of regiments, Aitchison 1785. 

INSPECTORS OF HOSPITALS: 

I. — Generally : 

Benefits from the introduction of inspectors of hospitals, Nicolls 233 — 235— —Their 
duties and qualifications, Reynell 463—468. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee: 

Inspector-g<^neral of His Majesty’s hospitals, at Bengal, with an assistant, and deputy 
inspectors-general at Madras and Bombay, on the staff of those Presidencies, App. p.44. 

Inspector of Stores. See ‘ Stores.’ 

Insurrection. Manner in which insurrection may be expected in some part of our Indian 
dominions, and troops that will be of most use in repelling such, Malcolm, App. p. 170. 

Interpreter. His duties, Nicolls 176, Reynell 411 — 413— Staff officer employed as in- 
terpreter to commander-in-ebief at Bombay, App. p. 48. 

Intestates. Sec * Registrar.’ 

INVALIDS: 

\.^Generally : 

Invalid battalions of sepoys at Bengal and Madras, Watson 1005— Observations upon 
the practice of paying men sent home from regiments on foreign service invalided, Melvill, 
Evidence p. 248. 

II . — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Retnrn showing the number of invalids, European and Native, at the three Presidencies 
and subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p, 4—7 ■ ■ - For 1813, App. p. 8, 9— 

For 1814, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1816. App. p. 14, 15 

For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 

— — .For 1820, App. p. 22, 23— For 1821, App. p. 24, 25— For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 
For 1823, App. p. 28, 29 For 1824, App. p. 30, 31— ^Ror 1825, App. p. 32,33 
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Tndkx. —For App. p. 34, 35— For 1827, App. p. 36, 37— -For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 

— For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 18510, App. p. 42, 43— Rates of monthly off- 

IRR— JUD. reckonings fixed for foot artillery invalids and European infantry invalids, 1813 and 1831, 
with increase or decrease, and date of the general order and Court’s letter prescribing 
or sanctioning any alteration, App. p. 144. 

Abolition of the office of superintendent of invalids, and the allowance for office esta- 
blishment drawn by the adjutant; inefficient men of the invalid corps transferred to the 
Pension establishment, holding out inducement to them to settle in their native districts, 
and engage in agriculture ; those still fit for ordinary duty being placed in a veteran 

battalion, Malcobn, App. p. 254 Invalid establishments for both Europeans and 

Natives are well arranged, Balmain^ App. p. 316— Synopsis of the evidence relative 
to invalids, p. cix. 

See also * Irregular Troops.' * Native Soldiers.’ 

IRREGULAR TROOPS: 

I. — Generally: 

Efficiency of the irregular horse, JViWi/iy 803— Irregular corps reduced, Pritzler 

12517— How far irregular cavalry commanded by European oflicers, Scot 1442 

Efficiency of the irregular troops, and opinion as to their being kept up at the expense of 
the regular cavalry, Macan 2208— 2218. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee: 

Returns showing the number of irregulars and invalids, European and Native, at the 

three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813—18510, App. p. 5^ For 1813, 

App. p. 1) For 1814, App. p. 11 For 1815, App. p. 13 For 1810, App. p. 15 

For 1817, App. p. 17 For 1818, App. p. 19 For 1819, App. p. 21 For 

1820, App. p. 23 For 1821, App. p. 25—— For 1822, App. p. 27 For 1823, App. 

p. 251 For 1824, App. p. 31 For 1825, App. p. Jlil For 1820, App. p. 35 - -- 

For 1827, App. p. 37 For 1828, App. p. J19 For 1829, App. p. 41 For 1830, 

App. p. 43 Nece.s.si(y for reducing the irregular cavalry ; annual saving of expense 

thereby, Safmond, p. 158. 

Necessity for maintaining a body of irregular horse, Malcolm, App. p. 169 Utility 

of irregular force in saving regular cavalry from harassing duties, which destroy their 
efficiency before they are brought into contact with the enemy ; they afford employment to 
Natives of higher rank than those who enter on regular service, Malcolm, App. p. 253 
—Disadvantage of recent orders for discharging the auxiliary horse; their usefulness in 
relieving the regular troops from detached duties, which hurts their discipline, Nutt, App. 
p. 28ft— Synopsis of evidence relative to the irregular corps, p. evii. 

See also ‘ Mysore Sillcdar Ilor^o.’ 


J. 

Java, Expense of troops serving therein, 1813, App. p. 8, 9 1814, App. p. 10, 11 

1815, App. p. 12, 13— —1810, App. p. 14, 15. 

Judge Advocate General. Number in this department on the staff at Bengal, App. p. 45 
At Madras, App. p. 46- At Bombay, App. p. 48.— The judge advocate ge- 
neral might with propriety he a barrister, but the deputy judge advocate can be more 
cheaply and easily furnished from the army, Salmond, App. p. 161. 
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K. 

Kaira, in Guzerat. Unliealthiness of the climate, and great extent of mortality of King’s 
troops there, Dalhiac 201(i. 

Kiiiafufars. See ‘ Hill Forts.* 

Kut(/\s Ner/imenfs. Number of troops of which the King’s regiments should consist, 
Feilding 842 — 850. 

King's Service. AVIiether the King’s forces in India exceed the amount agreed upon be- 
tween the Government and Company, Malcolm 718 Report by Messrs. Hill and 

Melvill upon the claims of the public upon the Kast-lndia Company in respect of 
forces employed in India, Melvill, Evidence p. 244— Correspondence relating thereto, 
Eviilence p. 260. 

See also ‘ Company’s Service.’ ‘ Government.’ 

L. 


Land. See ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

Languages. See ‘ Native Languages.’ 

Lascars. See ‘ Gun Lascars.’ 

Leighton, Brigadier-general David, c. ii. (Analysis of his evidence.) —Infantry service at 

Bombay, 15)67 — 1942 Efficiency of the Bombay troops, 1945J -In what the ecpiip- 

ments are deficient, 1944 — 1946— Necessity for a greater number of officers, 1945- — 

Their pay insufficient, 1945~— Method of providing arms and accoiitroincMits, 1947 — 
1049_Military stores are assimilated as near as possible, 1950— Opinion us to 
forming the Company’s army into a Royal army, 1951— How far advisable to have 

one comraander-in-chief, 1952— -Reduction cannot be made in staff oHicers, 1956 

Arrangements necessary for securing the fidelity and attachment of the Natives, 1954- - 

1958 Higher rank than their present should not be given to Native officers, 1959 

Encouragement and rewards that should be given them, 15K>0— Bad effect of 

regulation as to education of sepoys upon enlistment, 1SK>0, 1961 Enlistment of tho 

sons of Native officers, 1962 — 15)64 European oflicers of Native corps are always 

prepared with camp equipage, 1965 Bombay army could be easily augmented, 19(jf>. 

Regulations against recruiting tho Bombay troops from the Bengal territories, 1fKi6, 

1967^ Bombay troops best adapted for infantry, 1968 Description of the cavalry 

recruits, lf)69 They have sufficient strength and stamina for artillerymen, 15)70, 1971 

>- — Advisable to increase pay of Native troops, but not with less pay on enlistment, 1972, 

1973 How far Bombay horses of inferior description at present, 1974 Supply of 

horses, their cost, and period of service, 1975 — 1979 Average service of a Native 

soldier, 1980— How far the Bombay army healthy, 1981, 15)82— Comparison of 
casualties in European and Native regiments, 15)8^1, 1984— Benefit of the establishment 

for recruit boys, 1985, 15)86 Dissensions among European officers from forming tho 

two European regiments into two wings of one corps, 1987, 15)88 Alterations necessary 

with regard to promotion, 1989 — 19512 Artillery and cavalry services at Bombay effi- 

cient, 1993, 1994. 

[Second Examination.] — Disadvantages from more cadets being sent out than there 
are vacancies for ; ages at which they should go out ; purchase of horses ; necessity for 
keeping up the European regiments, and necessity for there being two regiments instead 
of as at present ; alterations that should be made with regard to rank and commissions 
of officers; Company’s officers should be appointed as commanders-in-chief, 2142— —— 
Regulations as to oif-rcckonings, 2143 Disadvantages of doing away with tho 
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Index. Company*s infantry ; inconvenience of general oflicers being speedily relieved after getting 

acquainted with the nature of the Indian army, 2144. 

MAC. letters. See ‘ Postage.’ 

Length of Service. See ‘ Discharged Soldiers.’ * Native Soldiers.’ 

Libraries. Effect of soldiers’ libraries sent oat by the Company, Nicolls 146, 147, Reynell 
370, 371. 

Lieutenant-colonels. Number of lieatenant-coloncls of Ills Majesty’s and the Honourable 
Company’s service at present on the Bombay establishment, Malcolm^ App. p. 218*—— 
Amount of pay and allowances at Bombay and Bengal, Malcolm, App. p. 220. 

See also ‘ Oflicers, European.’ 

Lieutenant-generals. Commanding the forces at Madras and Bombay ; constitution of 
their staff, and extra oflicers allowed them in their joint capacities of commanders-in- 
chief of the Company’s troops at those Presidencies, App. p. 44. 

Light Dragoons. Sec ' Dragoons.’ 

Limond, Colonel James. (Analysis of his evidence.)— Appointments, 1264 — 1266, 1298, 

1299 Amount of European and Native artillery, 1267— -Artillery oflicers educated at 

home, 1268 —Attached to European battalions upon their arrival, 1269— Regulations 

as to promotion, 1270 — 1272— Efficiency of Native artillery, 1273 — 1278 Supply of 

artillery stores, 1279, 1280— Comparison of European and Native artillerymen, 1281 
•—•1284, 1301 — 1304— Manner of selecting officers for the Native artillery corps, 1285, 

1286 Instruction of officers in Native languages, 1287, 1288, 1289 Ages of officers 

and men enjoining artillery, 1290, 1291 Casualties, 1292, 1293 Supply of horses, 

and price, 1294— 1297— —Daily pay of soldiers, 1300 Artillery service preferred by 

Mussulmans, 1305 Selection of recruits by the artillery, 1306, 1307. 

Limond, Coloue). Reply of Colonel Limond, dated 31st January 1832, to circular of the 
Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 303. 

Local Corps. Manner in which the place of local corps may he supplied, Pritzler 1255— 
1257— No local corps under the Madras establishment, Hopkinson 1350 — 1352. 

M. 

Macan, Captain. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Situations held by witness in the Bengal 

Presidency, and periods of service, 2146 — 2150 -How far the Bengal army sufficient 

for the purposes of defence and war, and impossibility of any redaction, 2151 Discipline 

of Native troops, and how far deteriorated ; instances of mutiny, and causes of deteriora- 
tion in Native troops, 21.51, 2152— Inferiority of arms, accoutrements, and clothing of 

Native to King’s troops, 2153 — 2156 King’s troops take their own arms to India which 

are left in store, 2157 ^Method of supplying provisions and stores, 2158 — 2166— Re- 

ductions that might be made in stations in the Bengal Presidency, 2161, 2163 — 2167— 
Reductions that may be made in the staff, and method of efllccting them, 2162, 2168 — 2173 
—Reduction of allowances to European officers prevents their ingratiating themselves 
as much with the Natives as they formerly did, 2174, 2175 — 2182. 

Reasons why as good class of Natives are not enlisted now as were formerly, 2176 — 

2181 Necessity for officers having a knowledge of Native languages, 2182, 2183 

Interest principally attaches Native soldiers to the English government, 2184— Native 

army superior to that of any other that ever existed in India, 2185 How far Natives 

have conformed to European system of discipline, 2186 — 2188— Comparative situation 
of European officers infinitely inferior to that of civilians, 218 9— Dependence of Euro- 
pean government upon Native troops, and how far dependence securely placed, 2190— 
2193— Danger from the Native army might occur from trifling causes, 2194 — 2196 
Brahmins work upon trifling causes to prejudice Natives ; they should not have been 
enlisted, and are being got rid of, 2196, 2197. 
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Attention to Native habits, customs and feoling^s, and judicious distribution of rewards. Index. 

may secure their fidelity and attachment, 2198— Number of oflicers that should be 

present with their reg^imeuts, 2191>— 2202 How staff officers to be supplied, 2201, 2202 MAC— MAD. 

—How far one commander-in-cbief advantageous, 2203— Necessity for improving 
the situation of battalion officers, 2203— Efl’ect of making the C%)tnpany's army a Royal 
army upon Native troops and European officers, 2204 — Frontiers of India, and ene- 
mies to be dreaded thereon, 2205, 220(1— How far armies of Madras and Bombay 
may be farther reduced, 2207— Efficiency of irregular troops, and opinion as to their 
being kept up at the expense of the regular cavalry, 2208 — 2218 — ^Caiiso of the mutiny 

at Barrack poor, 2219 Appointments and promotions of Native non-commissioned 

officers, 2220 (rood effect of increasing sepoys* pay in proportion to their length of 

service, 2221 Not sufficient encouragement to Native officers to retire after length of 

service, 2222— — 2224— How far higher ranks and rewards should he given to Native 
officers, 2225— How far advisable that commanders-in-chief should previously have 
served in India, 2226. 

Mackenzie, Holt. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Situations held hy witness in India, 2254 — 

2257 Opinion as to efficiency of the Native army, 2258 — 2261— — Attachment of 

Native sepoys to the service consists in the regularity of their pay, 2262 — 2264 Supe- 
riority of our Native army over that of Native princes, 2265 Part of the Bengal Pre- 

sidency from which the best sepoys are drawn, 2266 — —Possibility of enlisting a greater 

number of (joorkhas, and in what countries they might he employed, 2267 — 2271 How 

far strictness of military discipline siiitahlc to sepoys, 2272 ('aiisos of the diminution 

of atttachment between sepoys and European officers, 2273, 2274— ^^Officers not so 
well acquainted with Native languages as necessary, 2275— 2277— How far danger to bo 

apprehended from the Native army, 2278—2280 How far the employment of tho 

Goorkha force cheaper than sepoys, 2281, 2284 Grants of land to retired sepoys 

advisable, 2285—2294. 

Madras. Nature of the country of Madras, ilfunro 1097— Danger to Madras from the 
invasion of a foreign enemy, such as France, Munro 1103— How fur danger to bo 
apprehended, Munro 1104. 

See also * Arms.* * Officers, Native.* 

MADRAS ARMY: 

I. — Generally : 

Higher in point of discipline, but inferior in efficiency, to that of Bengal, Nicolls 5- ■ — 

Proportions of infantry and cavalry attached thereto, Munro 1098— Ilow far Madras 

army a reserve to the armies of the other Presidencies, Munro 1105 Little reduction 

could he made in the Madras army, Munro 1107 From what part reduction could be 

made if required, Munro 1108— Divisions of the Madras army, Munro 1111— 

Number of general oflicers and brigadiers* commands, Munro 1112. 

Allowances to the Madras army, Munro 1114 Spirit, discipline, and cfliciency of 

the Madras array, Pritzler 1124— How far reduction might be made in the Madras 
army, Pritzler 1185—1187, Salmond 1908—19^3, 1917, 1918, Macan 2207 Reduc- 
tion cannot be made intliestalf; of what it consists, PriVz/er llSti- Not possible to 

effect retrenchment in the Madras service, Greenhill 1569 Number of troops at Madras, 

Salmond 1914—1916. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the total number of Europeans and Natives at the Presidency, 1793— 

1830, App. p. 2 Return showing the numbers of the military force at the three Presi- 

dencies and subordinate settlements, also tbe number of corps, and annual expense 
thereof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4, 7— For tbe year 1813, App. p. 8, 9— —For 1814, 

App. p. 10, 11— —For 1815, App. p. 12, 13-^ — For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 — —For 
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1817, App. p. 10, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 19, For 1819, App. p. 20, 21—— 

For 1820, A pp. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24. 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 

For 1823, App. p. 28. 29 For 1824. App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, App. p. 32, 

33 For 1826, App. p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. ;36, 37 For 1828, App. p. 

38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 4S Return of the 

number of oflicers in command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or field forces, and of 
brigades or stations, at Madras, App. p. 49. 

Calculation of the comparative expense of certain regiments on the Madras establish- 
ment, App. p. 56, 57 Return of the establishment of a regiment of Native Cavalry, 

and Native infantry at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay in the year 1831, with columns 
showing in what particulars the establishments of regiments at Madras and Bombay 

differ from those of Bengal, App. p. 60 The like of a brigade of horse and battalion 

of foot artillery, App. p. 63— The like of the corps of engineers, battalion of pioneers, 

and corps of sappers and miners, App. p. 70 T'he like of a regiment of European 

infantry, App. p. 73— Return of the distribution of the Madras troops in the years 

1813, 1820, and 1830, App. p. 92 Abstract thereof, App. p. 106 Observations 

upon the past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the Madras army, 
Prilzter, App. p. 261. 

Sec also ‘ Army in India, II. 2.* 

Madras Miliianj Board. See ‘ Military Boards.’ 

Major-Generals. Advantageous if Company’s major-generals were eligible to the staff of 
either Presidency, Munro lOSK)— Number of major-generals on the staff of each Pre- 
sidency in command of divisions of the army, and number of their aides-de-camp, App. 
p. 44. 

See also * Siaff,’ 

Mahomedans. See ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

Malacca. See ‘ Prince of Wales* Island.* 

Malcolm, Major-general SicJokfi. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Situations held by witness in 
India, 646 — 648— Expense of a King’s regiment of infantry and Company’s European 

or Native corps, 650, 651 Comparison of situations between King’s and Company’s 

European corps, 652 — 654 Scale of pay and allowances to officers, 655 — 658 Neces- 
sity for their being assimilated in all the Presidencies, 65i), 660— Principle upon which 

allowances regulated, 661 Difference in batta allowance in 1828, 662, (i63 Revision 

of the store department at Bombay, 664, 665 Comparison of King’s and Company’s 

European cavalry and infantry with Native cavalry and infantry, 666, 667 Efficiency 

of Native artillery, and advantages arising from their formation, 668— Discipline and 
character of Native troops, 669---li72-— Efficiency of the European artillery and engineer 

department, 673, 674 Further reduction would impair the efficiency of the army in 

India, 675, 676 Regiments sent over on account of the Burmese war might be with- 

drawn, 677, 678 — • — Increase of tho staff since 1813, and whether it could be further re- 
duced, 679 — 681— Reasons of increase in the adjutant-general’s department, 682 — 684 

— Efficiency of the stud department at Bombay, 685. 

Plan for the formation of a skeleton corps to supply deficiency of officers, 686 Dis- 
advantages of recent orders, limiting number of officers on staff duty, 686 Difficulty of 

reducing the Company’s troops by regiments, (>87 Method of reducing the Indian army, 

and distress occasioned thereby, 688^ Necessity for keeping up the complement of 

officers upon the reduction of troops, 689 Disadvantages of employing European in- 
stead of Native cavalry and artillery, 690 Employment of Native infantry in services 

Dot military, 691, 692 Political and civil stations in which military men have been 

and should be employed, 693, 694 Competency of the education of young men at Ad- 

discombe and in England generally for military duties, 695, 696. 
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Education of officers of the line fits them fur duties of Native regiments, 697—700— 
Means taken for obliging officers to study the Native languages, 701 — — llcgiilation as 

to full and half butta, 702, 70S Comparison as to ecpiality of battu and tentage 

allowances of King s and Company’s European officers, 704 — 707-^ Plan that should bo 

adopted with regard to tentage allowance, 707, 708. 

[Second Examination.] — Extracost of European over Native regiments. 708 Further 

reduction would impair the efficiency of the army, 70.0 — 711 Reasons why reducing 

the present staff would impair efficiency, 7l2, 713— How far adjutant-generals might bo 
reduced, 714— 716— Disadvantages of further reducing Native regiments, 717— 
Whether the King's forces in India exceed the amount agreed upon between (jovernnient 

and the Company, 718— Reductions within the last two years. 719 Necessity fur 

two lieul. -colonels of a regiment, 720, 721 Beneficial effects of Native aides-de-camp, 

722, 723— -Rewards to Native officers as encouragement for good conduct, 724— • 
Offices in the magistracy and police to which they might he promoted, 725, 72(>— More 
advantageous that troops from England should arrive in the cool season, 727 Nec^es- 
sity for making the command of a rc^gimeut more advantageous than the command of a 

station, 728, 729 --Making the army in India a Royal army will depend upon the luturo 

arrangement of the Covernment of India, 730. 

Malcolm, Major-general Sir John. Reply of Major-general Sir John Malcolm, c. c. b., 
dated I3tli February 1832, to circular of the Board of Control, reipjestiiig iiiforinafion 

relative to the army in India, App. p. 168 Letter from Sir John Malcolm to Lord W. 

Benlinck, dated 27th November 1830, relative to the pay, composition, and di.strihutioii 

of the army in India, Malcolm, App. p. 192 Minute of the stale of the Bombay army, 

dated 25tU March 1828, by Major-general Sir John Malcolm, App. p. 20(i Another 

minute by, dated 4th September 1829, relative to increasing the number of hoys belong- 
ing to Native regiments, App. p. 229. 

Another minute by, dated 14th September 1829, relative to introduction into the ranks 
of the sons of Native officers, and as to privileges that should he granted them, App. p. 

230 Another minute, dated 2d November 1828, relative to rewards to he granted lu 

Native officers, and particularly as to giving them the charge of hill forts, App. p. 231 
— — Another minute, dated 3d January 1829, upon the same subject, and particularly 
as to length of service of Native officers to entitle them to the distinction, App. p. 233 

■ Another minute, dated 3d October 1829, containing particulars of the uppointmeiit 

of certain officers to the command of hill forts, App. p. 234 Another minute upon 

the inexpediency of employing Europeans, and upon the necessity of emphniiig Native 

officers in the command of sehundics, App. p. 236 Another minute, dated 27tli Jniuiary 

18^30, upon the necessity of forming a pension or military fund for the widows of Native 
officers, App. p. 2536. 

Another minute, dated 28th October 1828, relative to the European and Native army, 
and upon the raising the troop of Mysore Silladar horse, App. p. 2453 — —Another minute, 
dated 1st December 1829, upon the constitution of the Military Board at Bombay, and 
upon the advantages of individual agency over a Board, App. p. 245— Another minute, 
dated 30th November 1830, upon the changes proposed and carried into effect by Sir 
John Malcolm in the Bombay army, App. p. 250. 

March. See ‘ Officers.' 

Marriafjes. Settlement of Europeans in India would not lead to more marriages among 
those who remained with their regiments; it would lead to many marriages among the 
officers, which, with the introduction of the sons of settlers into the army, would weaken 
the tie between it and this country, Elphins(one, App. p. 259. 

Mayne, Colonel. Reply of Colonel Maync, c. B., dated 5tli March 1832, to circular of tho 
Board of Control, rccpiesting infoniiution relative to the army in India, App. p. 385. 

Medical Deparlment. Return showing the annual expense thereof at the three Presidencies 

5 S 
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and .uhordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 7 For 1813, App. p. 9— —For 

18M, App. p. 11 — —For 1815, App. p. 13 For 1816, App. p. 15— For 1817, App. 

p. J7— — For 1818, App. p. 19— For 1819, App. p. 21 For 1820, App. p. 23—— 

For 1821, App. p. 25 For 1822, App. p. 27 For 1823, App. p. 29— For 1824, 

App. p. 31 For 1825, App. p. 33 For 1826, App. p. 35— For 1827, App. p. 37 

For 1828, App. p. 39 For 1829, App. p. 41 For 1830, App. p. 43 Return 

showing the agj^rc^atc expense of the medical department at the three Presidencies, on 
the 30th April 1813, 30th April 1826, and 30th April 1830, App. p. 52. 

See also * Hospitals.’ 

Medical Officers. Comparison of the duties of medical officers in European and Native 
regiments, Nicolls 221—223, Reynell 457, 458— Benefits of substituting specific allow- 
ances to medical officers instead of medical contracts, Nicolls 224 — 226— How far 
putting Company’s medical officers on the-same footing as the King’s service, as to retiring 

pensions, would be beneficial, Nicolls 227 — 232, Reynell 462 Nature of medical 

contracts, Reynell 460— Revisions of medical establishments lately, Salmond .564— 
Company’s medical officers should be examined in a similar manner to the King’s, 
Pritzler 1202 Medical establishments well conducted ; necessity for properly remu- 
nerating medical officers, Dalhiac 202^3 Synopsis of the evidence relative to the 

medical department, p. cxv. 

Medical Sfaffi- Return of the medical staff of His Majesty’s forces on the Indian esta- 
blishment, App. p. 44— Return of the medical staff appointments of the three Presi- 
dencies, App. p. 50 Return of the allowances drawn by medical officers bolding 

certain staff appointments, App. p. 127. 

See also " Pay and Allowances.’ 

Medicines. See ‘ Hospitals/ 

Melvill, James Cosmo. (Analysis of his evidence.V— Expense of the Indian army, 2043, 
2044 ■■ -Cost of the army at Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and St. Helena, and strength of 
the army therein, from 1813 — 1831, 2046— 206.5— —Comparison of expense with income, 

2066 — 2070 Expense of the staff, 1814 — 182f), at each of the three Presidencies, 207.5 

— 2079 Expense of an European regiment of different description of troops, 2083— 

2089 The like of Native regiments, 2090 Comparative statement of pay of Com- 
pany’s Native troops at the three Presidencies, 2091 Rates of exchange at which 

officers and soldiers are paid, and intestates’ effects remitted, 2092—2096 — Expense of 
artillery, commissariat, clothing, barracks, &c. from 1814, 2097 — 2111— -Nature of 
Lord Clive’s fund, and charges upon it, 2112 — 2115, 2117— Funds from which officers’ 

widows and children are provided for, 2116 Assistance of the Company thereto, and 

advantages from high interest on balances, and advantageous rates of exchange on 
remittances, 2117. 

Number of officers receiving retired allowances, and increase therein, 2118 — 2120— 
Charge for pensions to European non-commissioned officers and men, and number receiv- 
ing them, 1814, 1822, aud 1828; the like to Native officers and men, 2126, 2127 

Additional allowances granted by flic Company in cases of distress, 2128— — Expense of 
military stores sent out to India in 1828, 2129— An uniform currency would facilitate 
keeping the accounts, 2130, 2131 Expense of equalizing the pay at the different Presi- 

dencies would be considerable, 2132 — 2134— Military boards correspond with the local 

governments, and those with the Court of Directors, 2135 Accounts of the different 

military boards are sent direct home, 2136— Amount of damages to military stores 
since 1814, 2137— Expense of Addiscombe College in 1828, 2138— Expense of 

the military depot in 1828, 2139 -Arrangement between the King’s Government and 

the Company as to the expense of troops serving in India, 2140 Annual expense 

thereof, 2140, 2141. 

Melvill^ J. C, Esq. Report from Messrs. Hill and Melvill on the claims of the public upon 
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the Easl-India Company in respect of forces serving in India, Gvmeiice p. 244- 
Extract from the Report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill upon tho claims of the paymaster- 
general for 1822, dated llih April 1825, Evidence p. 2(>5. 

MILITARY BOARDS: 

I. — Generally : 

Constitution of the Bengal military board, and its duties,- Watson 101{>, 1020—— How 
far business thereof efficiently conducted. Watson 1021 — 102ti—— Constitution of the 
Madras military board, Munro 1110— Necessity for its being reconstructed, Munro 

1117,1118 It might be done away with, Pritzler 1254 Military board abolished 

at Bombay, Salmond 1930— Modifications in the military board at Bengal, and how 
far beneficial, Salmond 1931 — 1930 Military boards correspond with tho local govern- 
ments, and those with the Court of Directors, Melvill 2135 Accounts of tho difierent 

military boards arc sent direct homo, Melvill 2l3t>. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Number and description of staff officers of the military board at Bengal, App. p. 45 
At Madras, App. p. 47 Constitution of the military boards at the three Presi- 
dencies, Salmond, App. p. 101— Observations upon suspending the powers of the 
military board at Bombay, Malcolm, App. p. 170— Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 
1st December 1829, upon the constitution of tho military board at Bombay, and upon tho 

advantages of individual agency over a board, Malcolm, App. p. 245 Reasons for 

suspending the military board at Bombay, and transferring tho duties to the heads of 
departments, causing them to correspond with Government or tho Coinniandcr-in-chicf ; 
improvement in the system in consequence, Malcolm, App. p. 255— —Proposition for 
establishing a military board in England; how it should be composed; its duties; how 
to be remunerated. Null, App. p. 289. 

Military Charges. Return showing tho annual expense of military charges, not included 
under particular heads, at the three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 18B) — 

1830, App. p. 7 For 1813, App. p. 9— For 1814, App. p. 11 For 1815, App. 

p. 13— For 1810, App. p. 15 For 1817, App. p. 17 For 181S, App. p. 19 

For 1819, App. p. 21 For 1820, App. p. 23 For 1821, App. p. 25 For 

1822, App. p. 27 For 1823, App. p. 29 For 1824, App. p. 31 For 1825, App. 

p. 33 For 1826, App. p. 35 For 1827, App. p. 37 For 1828, App. p. W)-— ^ 

For 182t), App. p. 41 For 1830, App. p. 43. 

Military Fund. Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 27th January 1830, upon tho expe- 
diency of forming a pension or military fund for the widows and families of Native officers, 
and containing plan for the formation of such a fund, Malcolm, App. p. 238— Prospec- 
tive estimate of the receipts and expenditure of a Native military fund, constituted on the 

principles laid down in the above minute, Malcolm, App. p. 242 Extract from minute 

by Sir John Malcolm, dated 30tli November 1830, upon the advantages to be derived 
from the establishment of a military fund, Malcolm, App. p. 251. 

Military Offices. Return showing the aggregate expense of military offices at tho threo 
Presidencies, on 30th April 1813, 30th April 1826, and Wth April 18JK), App. p. 52. 

Military Secretary. Allowance of a military secretary on the stall’ of the commander-in- 
chief, in his joint capacity as commander-in-chief of the Company's army ; also to tho 
lieutenant-generals commanding the forces at Madras and Bombay, in their joint capaci- 
ties of commanders-in-chief of the Company's troops at those Presidencies, App. p. 44 

-Number of officers on the staff in the department of tho military .secretary at Bengal, 

App* P- 45— Military secretary to the Governor and Commander-in-chief at Madras, 

App. P- 47 At Bombay, App. p. 48 Service to which military secretary to 

Commander-in-chief belongs, App. p. 46— Advantage of the military secretaries being 
selected from the army, Salmond, App. p. 161. 
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Military Store Accounts. Staff officer employed as auditor and accouDtant of military 
slorc ac’coiinfs and returns at Bombay, App. p. 47. 

See also ‘ Stores.’ 

Miners. See ‘ Sappers and Miners.’ 

Miscellaneous Situalions. Number of staff oilicers employed in miscellaneous situations 
at Bengal, App. p. 4() At Madras, App. p. 47— At Bombay, App. p. 48. 

Mortality. Proportion of deaths in Native regiments per annum, Pritzler 1197, 1198—— 
Also of officers in King’s regiments, Pritzler 1 199. 

See also ‘ Casualties.’ ‘ Children.’ 

Jlfiiwro, Colonel /o/m. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Appointments held by witness in the 
Madras Presidency, 1027 — 1000— Variation at different periods in the spirit, discipline, 

and efficiency of the Native army, 1031 Desertions among sepoys less lrec|iient than 

formerly, 1032 Native soldiers in a better condition than the same description of per- 
sons out of service, 1033 No difficulty in recruiting and completing, establishments 

at present, 1034 Foundation of the difference in pay between Madras and Bombay 

sepoys, 1034, 1035— Ilow far matter of complaint, 1042, 1043 Why Madra.s 

sepoys better calculated for service than Bengal, 1036, 1037— Cavalry service pre- 
ferred by sepoys, 1038 Less efficient as artillerymen than its other branches, 1039 

Comparison of pay of sepoys with price for labour, 1040— Extent of difference of 

allowance between King’s and Company’s officers, 1041 Connexion of European 

officers of Native regiments with their men, 1044— — Minute superintendence left to 

Native officers, 1045 Additional encouragement that should be given to Native 

officers, 1046 — 1048. 

Pay and allowances to Company’s European officers of lower ranks sufficient ; those 
of higher ranks should be increased, 1049— Necessity for different rates of allowance 

in the field and in cantonment, 1050 Why the Native regiments will bring more 

effectives into the field than European, 10.52 Officers necessary to be present with 

Native regiments, 10.53 Inconvenience to regimental service from officers absent on 

staff duty, 1054 Impracticability of a skeleton corps to supply deficiency, 10.55 — 

Inconvenience of limiting the number of officers to be absent on staff duty, 1056 

Method to be adopted of filling up vacancies, 1056, 1057— Assistants in the quarter- 
master- general’s department, 1058 Necessity for officers doing regimental duty pre- 
vious to staff employment, 1059, 1060 Extent to which officers of regiments should 

be increased, 1061, 1062 Superior commands given to King’s officers ; staff appoint- 
ments to Company’s, 1063 Advantage of occasionally employing a Native officer on 

tliestalfof a general officer, 1064 Also in the adjutant and quartermaster-general’s 

departments, 1065— Difficulties of association at table between European and Native 
officers, 1066. 

Staff pay and allowances the same to King’s as Company’s officers, 1067 Desertion 

not now frecpient among Madras sepoys, 1068 No inconvenience in increasing the 

numher of furloughs, 1069, 1070 Difficulty in reducing the amouut of pay upon en- 
listment to make additions for length of service, 1071, 1072 Duties of adjutant and 

quartermaster-general at Madras, and how far satisfactory, 1073, 1074— Reductions 

in the horse artillery at Mailras, 1075 Method of clothing the army at Madras, 1076 

— 1078 Advantages of soldiers remaining in India, 1079—1084 Instances of dis- 
satisfaction in tho Native army, 108.5, 1086— More attached to the service at pre.sent, 
1087 Alterations that should ho made with regard to rank l)ctwcen King’s and Com- 

pany’s oflieers, 1088, 1089— Advantageous if CoTBpany's major-generals were eligible 
to the staff of either Fresidoney, 1090— Ilow far necessary to equalize allowances at 

the three Fresidencies, 1091 — 1095 ICow far making the Company’s army a King’s 

army would ho advantageous, 1096— Nature of the country of Madras, 1097- 

Fropnitions of infantry and cavalry attached to the Madras army* 1098 How far 

Nati\c powers in possession of the Company, 1099, 1100 — Ilow far danger to be ap- 
prehended fioin them, 1101. 
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Dahg’er to Madras from invasion by a foref|;[n enemy, such as France, 1103— —Homt 

far other danger to be apprehended, 1104 Ilow far the Madras army a reserve to tho 

armies of the other Presidencies, 1105— —Parts of India most likely to be attacked in 
case of foreign invasion, 110G—*Little reduction could be made in tlio Mailrus army, 

110 7 — ■ ■From what part reduction would be made if required, 1108 Excellent slate 

of discipline of Native troops, but superiority of European, 1100— llclalivo proportions 

of European and Native infantry, 1110 Divisions of the Madras army, 1111 

Number of general officers and brigadiers commands, 1112 Allowances to the Madias 

army, 1114— Constitution of tho military board, 1110— Necessity for its being re- 
constructed, 1117, 1118. 

Miuiro, Colonel John. Reply of Colonel John Munro, dated 13th March 1832, to circular of 
the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 350. 

Mnnro^ Thomas. Extract from letters from Sir Thomas Mnnro on tho state of tho 
Madras army to the late President of the Board of Control, upon the necessity of 
mingling the two services, by permitting exchanges under certain limitations, by making 
coloneU or majors eligible to employment in all parts of the world, and that honorary 
marks of distinctions, and the office of commander-in-chief, are not reserved for one ser- 
vice, Malcolm, App. p. 217, 218— Extract from letter from Sir Thomas Munro upon 
the formation of the Indian array, and upon securing to Native officers a participation in 

honours and advantages of military command, Malcolm, App. p. 22G Extract from 

another letter relative to advancing tho rank of certain stafl* oflicers, and allowing sale of 
commissions after a certain period of service, Malcolm, App. p. 228. 

Mutiny. Memory of former mutinies effaced from the minds of Native corps, Greenhill 

155()— Instances of mutiny of Nafivo troops, Macan 2151, 2152 Cause of* tho 

mutiny at Barrackpoor, jlfaca/e 2211)— Inhubordiiiatioii in the army, Paget 22!)7, 22!)8. 

Mysore Silladar Horse. Efliciency thereof, and description of their oflicers, Scot 1443, 
1411— Minute by Sir John Malcolm upon the raising these troops, upon their efliciency 
and distinguished services during the Mahratta war, and other particulars respecting them, 
Malcolm, App. p. 241. 


JV. 


Haigs. See ‘ Officers, VII.’ 

Natives. Military service popular with them, Reynell 2(58, 26f), Feilding 752, Pritzler 
1 128, Dalhiac 2024, 2025— -Reasons why the Company’s service not so popular with 

the Natives as it was, Scot BK)l — 1393 Company’s regulations sufficiently explicit 

to make young oflicers respect the feelings of the Natives, Scot 1412, 1413— Eurcqiean 
officers not likely to encroach on the customs or religious feelings of the Natives, Green- 
hill 1483— Regulations enforcing attention to religious feeliugs of the Natives, Aitchison 
1695. 

NATIVE ARMY: 

I. — Generally : 

Efliciency, spirit, and discipline of the Native army, Salniond 493, 494, Malcolm 660 
—672, Scot 1385, 1386, Greenhill 1467, 1468, Aitchison 1694, Mackenzie 2258— 
2261, Smith 2323 Variation at different periods in flic spirit, discipline, and effi- 

ciency of the Native army, Munro 1031— -Native army superior to that of any other that 
ever existed in India, Macan 2185, Mackenzie 2265— Native array should be let alone, 
Smith 2345. 

II. ^Papers laid before the Committee: 

Necessity fur keeping up the character of the Native army, and of not confiding too 


Indrx. 

MUX~NAT. 
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exclusively in European troops, Malcolm, App. p. 169— Short account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and character of the Native army in India, written in 1816, at the desire of the late 
Lord Buckinghamshire, Malcolm, App. p. 173— —Synopsis of the evidence relative 
to Iho Native army, p. Ixxxiii. 

See also ‘ Army in India.’ ‘ Native Regiments.’ ' Native Soldiers.’ 

Native Artillery, See ' Artillery, III,’ * Pay and Allowances.’ * Redaction of Regiments.’ 

Native Cavalry, See ‘ Cavalry, II.’ ‘ Reduction of Regiments.’ 

Native Doctors, Return showing the number of in the hospital department, in the three 
Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 18151—1830, App. p. 5 ■ - For 1813, App. 

p. 9— —For 1814, App. p. 11— For 1815, App. p, 153 For 1816, App. p. 15 

For 1817, App. p. 17 For 1818, App. p. 19 For 1819, App. p. 21 For 1820, 

App. p. 253-- — For 1821, App. p. 25 For 1822, App. p. 27 For 1823, App. 

p. 29 For 1824, App. p. 531 For 1825, App. p. 533 For 1826, App. p. 535 

For 1827, App. p. 37 .For 1828, App.p. 39 For 1829, App. p. 41 For 1830, 

App. p. 453. 

See also ' Surgeons.’ 

Native Lanyiutyes. Staff employment an inducement to ofllcers to study Native languages, 
Nicolls 177, 178, Keynell 4l7, 418— Means taken for obliging ofheers to study the 

Native languages, Malcolm 701, Limond 1287 Regulations for the instruction of 

artillery officers, Limond 1289 Not sufficient encouragement to officers to study 

tJie Native languages, Scot 1408 — 1411 Native language indispensable to a staff 

appointment, Scot 1414, Aitchison 1797, 1798. 

Examination of officers in Native languages, and frequency of their appointment as in- 
terpreters withoutiiiiderstanding the language, Greenhill \AXy7 — 1515— llow far Native 

languages acquired by European officers, Dickson 1591 Necessity of acquiring Native 

languages, and how far taught at Addiscombe, 1848 — 1854 Necessity for 

officers having a knowledge of Native languages, Mr/m/e 2182, 2183— Officers not so well 
acquainted with Native languages as necessary, Mackenzie 2275, 2277— Study of Native 
languages is sufficiently encouraged, Smith 2338. 

Nathe Powers, llow far Native powers in possession of the Company, Munro 1099, 1100 

■■"■llow far danger to be apprehended from them, Munro 1101. 

Native Princes. They pay the expense of Native infantry when employed for their protec- 
tion. They are bound to render aid according to their respective means, and several of 
them are engaged by treaty to supply specified contingents of horse and foot ; extent of 
such supply ; policy of discountenancing rather than encouraging the retention of armies 
by Native princes, Sahnond, App. p. 156. 

Native Regiments. General strength thereof, Reynell 476 — 478 Native regiments at 

Madras and Bombay are more expensive than at Bengal, Salmond ilily Native regi- 

ment would bring more efficient men into the fiedd than European regiment, Feilding 
851— —Reason therefor, IF«/,vo/i 981, Miiwro 1052 Good understanding between Eu- 

ropean and Native regiments, Dickson 1604— —Synopsis of the evidence relative to the 
Native corps, p. Ixxxiii. 

See also ‘ Officers.’ ‘ Removal.’ 

NATIVE SOLDIERS: 

I . — Generally : 

From what part the sepoys are drawn, Nicolls 6, 7, 242 — 244- Degree of popularity 

of the Native service, iVico//^ 8 — II— Native soldiers, more easily managed than the 
bhiropean, Nicolls 12, 153— Feeling of Native soldiers towards their officers, Nicolls 
14, 15. Rt^ynell 272, 273, Sahnond 499. 500, Pritzler 11510, Aitchison 1696, 1697 
•—Pay and allowances of sepoys in Bengal, Nicolls 16 — 19 European soldier and 
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sepoy treated much the same ; sepoys’ treatment superior to lliat of soldiers, in any other Iniikx. 

part of the world, JV/Vo/Za* 22 Officers have been deprived of their commissions fur 

breach of orders in not treating- Natives with kindness and attention to their prejudices, KATLVK* 
NicoUs 104. 

Objections by the Bengal sepoys to serve at a distance from their homes, NicoUs 25JJ, 

254 1) itferenco between Bengal and Madras sepoys as to their families accoinpanyiiig 

them, NicoUs 258, 251)— Difiereiice in work between sepo\s from diflereiit districts, 

Reynell 2(58, 2(lt)— Habits of the Native soldier as compared with the Kiiropean, ReyneJl 

27(), 271 On what impression of the necessity of respecting prejudices of the Native 

soldiers depends, ReyHpU*Vi7 X^siial system to mix Mahoniedans and Hindoos in the 

same regiments, ReyneU 180, 481 — They are well atVected to the service, Salmotul 405 
• — 407 They are orderly and easily managed, Salmond 408. 

No difference in the discipline of sepoys from ditferent districts, FeUdiuy 740 Pre- 

ference among the Mahoniedans for cavalry service, FeihUng 750 — • — Ihirefnl of their 

horses. Fetlding ITA Madras men of a ditferent caste from those recruited at Bengal, 

Fcildiny 801 Many Bengal men in the Bombay army, Ftilding 802 No danp;cT in 

instructing Natives to be artillerymen, Pennhtgton H14 Training and discipline id' 

Native troops, Pennington 815, 81(5, Watson 885—887 Necessity of increasing 

Native troops, and keeping up a better balance between Buropeari and Native troops, 

Watson 025 — 027 Natives well adapted for cavalry service, Watson 048 — 041. 

No bounty paid to sepoys on enlisting, Watson 050 — • — Native soldiers in a better con- 
dition than the same description of persons out of service, Mnnro 1044 Why Madras 

sepoys better calculated for service than Bengal, Mnnro 104(5, 1047— —Cavalry service 

preferred by sepoys, Mnnro 1048 Less efficient as artillerymen than other branches, 

Mnnro 1030— Instances of dissatisfaction in the Native army, Mnnro 1085, 108(5 

More attached to the service at present, Mnnro 1087— -Hxcellcnt slate of discipline of 
Native troops, Mnnro 1110— Difference between sepoys from different districts, Pritz^ 

ler 1125* Sepoys generally well satisfied with their condition, Pritzler 1 127— They 

are temperate in their habits and easy of managemetit, Pritzler 1120. 

Artillery service preferred by Mussulmans, Limond 1405 Reason of unfitness of 

Natives for artillery service, Hopkinson 1413 — 141G— — Advantages of (lie Bengal men 

over the Madras for the artillery service, Hopkinson 1418, 1410 Kneonragement that 

should be given to Native sepoys and officers, AVo/ 1304, 145)5 Sons of Native officers 

do not so fre<piently enlist as privates now as formerly, Scot 145)(5— Manner in which 
discipline of Native troops is injuriously affected by their being allowed to make com- 
plaints to the commanding officer when inspecting, GreenhUt 14(50 — 1482— Native 

troops paid by European officers, Greenhill 1484 Difference in the nature of the 

employment between European and Native soldiers, Greenhill 1 18(5 Difference in.tho 

period of service between them, Greenhill 1488— —Services the sepoys usually prefer, 

Greenhill 1520. 

Inducements that should be given to Native oflicers to induce their sons to enlist, 

Greenhill 1541 Discipline, character, and advantages of Native soldiers, Dickson 

1(508—1(517 -Proportion of Europeans to Natives in cavalry and infantry, Dickson 

1(531 — 1(544— Period of service of Native soldiers, AUchison 170(5, Salmond 1904— 

15)07, Leif/hton 15)80— -Period of service for pensions, Aitchison 1707, 1708 Mili- 

tary qualities and religions of different sepoys, Aitchison 1758 — 17(50 Regulation as 

to invaliding or pensioning Native soldiers, Aitchison 1770 — 1772 Difference of regu- 

lations as to invaliding and pensions in Bengal and Bombay, Aitchison 1774 — 1778— 

General efficiency and good disposition of Native troops, Aitchison 1775) Arrange- 

ments necessary for securing the fidelity and attachment of the Natives, Ijeighton 1954— 

1958. 

Bad effect of regulation as to eduction of sepoys upon enlistment, Leighton 1900, 

1901 Enlistment of the sons of Native officers, Leighton li)U2 — 1904 — Bombay 
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troops best adapted for infantry, Leigjiton 1968— —They Lave sufficient strength apd 
stamina for artillerymen, 1970, 1971 — - — Discipline of the Native troops, and 

how far deteriorated ; instances of mutiny, and causes of deterioration in Native troops, 

Macun 2151, 2152 Reasons why as good class of Natives are not enlisted now as 

were formerly, 2176 — 2181 Disadvantages of changing certain arrangements 

of the sepoys, 2232 Interest principally attaches Native soldiers to the Eng- 
lish government, Macan 2184 How far Natives have conformed to European system 

of discipline, Macan, 2186—2188, Mackenzie 2272 Dependence of European govern- 

ment upon Native troops, and how far dependence securely placed, Macan 2190 — 2193 

Danger from Native troops might occur from trifling causes, Macan 2194 — 2196, 

Russell 2231, 2232. 

Brahmins work upon trifling causes to prejudice the Natives; they should not have 
been enlisted, and arc being got rid of, Macan 2196, 2197— Attention to Native habits, 
customs, and feelings, and Judicious distribution of rewards, may secure their fidelity and 

attachment, Macan 2198 Whether danger greater or less now than at former periods, 

Russell How far danger arises from feelings peculiar to the Natives, and what 

description of Natives, Russell 2234 No peculiar indication of danger at present, 

Russell 2235 How far danger to be apprehended, Mackenzie 2278 — 2280 Method 

of avoiding the danger, Russell 22«16. 

Advantages of grants of land to Native soldiers instead of retiring pensions, Russell 
2249 — 225^1, Mackenzie. 2285 — ^2294— Attachment of Native sepoys to the service 
consists in tlu^ regularity of their pay, Mackenzie 2262 — 2264— Part of the Bengal 

Piesidency from which the best sepoys are drawn, Mackenzie 22iiii Causes of diiiii- 

niitioii of attachment between sepoys and European officers, Mackenzie 2273, 2274 — ■ 
Ellicieucy of the sepoys for artillery service, Payet 2310— lifliciency of Native troops 
for any Native enemy they may have to contend with, Puget 2316— With attention to 
their wants, Natives are faithful, and when well managed have never been beaten. Smith 
2343. 

II . — Pajiers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the total number of Natives employed at each Presidency, and in all 

India, 1793 — 18^30, App. p. 2 Return showing the total number of rauk and file in 

the engineers, artillery, cavalry, infantry, pioneers, and staff’ at the three Presidencies and 
subordinate settleincuts, 1813 — 1830 ; also showing the number of Natives attached to 
the European horse artillery and the European cavalry, at the three Presidencies aiid 
subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4 — 7 — For 1813, App. p. 8, 9— For 

1814, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 For 

1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20. 21 For 

1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 For 

1823, App. p. 28, 29 For 1824, App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, App. p. 32, 3e3 For 

1826, App. p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. J36, 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 For 

1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 43 General observations relative to 

the Native soldiers, Rn/zAiaiM, App. p. 429, App. p. 396 Appendices attached 

to Captain Balmain’s letter upon the same subject, Balmain^ -^PP* P* 

Sec also * Clothing.’ ‘ Goorkhas.’ ‘ Mutiny.' * Pay and Allowances.’ 

Nicolls, Major-general Sir Gasper^ (Analysis of his evidence.) — Discipline of the Bengal 
army carried as high as circumstances will permit ; it cannot be brought to the perfection 
of that in Europe, 4 — —Discipline of the Madras army higher than that of Bengal : in 

efficiency it is inferior to Bengal, 5 From what part the sepoy soldiers are drawn, 6, 

7— Degree of popularity of the Native service, 8 — 11^— Native soldiers more easily 
managed than European, 12, 13— ■ Feeling of the Native soldiers towards their officers, 
14, 15— Pay and allowances of sepoys in Bengal, 16 — 19— No difference between 
the difl'ereat provinces in Bengal except as to currencyi 20, 21 — —European soldier and 
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sepoy treated much the same in India; sepoys’ treatment superior to that of soldiers in 
any other part of the world, 22 No difference in pay between the different Presi- 
dencies ; many different alio w'aiices, Allowances in the field are the same in all 

the Presidencies, 24 No open complaint as to allowances, 25 Differences of 

advantages and allowances particiilarixed in the three Presidencies. 2ii — 28 No 

difference in allowances between the King’s and European troops in the three Presi- 
dencies, 80— Difliculty of equalizing the advantages. 31, 32 Cheapness of living at 

Bengal. 33. 

Connexion of European and Native ofTicors with their men, 34 — 37— Condition and 

rank of Native oflicers, 38— *40 Comparison of the names i»f the different ranks of 

officers between the European and Native regiments, 41 — 46-— Distinction as to batta 
in diflerent parts of Bengal. 47 — 50— Pay and allowances of C’ompany’s European 
officers sufficient, 51— Oflicers are not expensive at Bengal ; they live in greater comfort 

than at Madras, 52— Expenses are more heavy in the field than in cantonments, 53 

Time the equal allowances in peace and war have prevailed in Bengal, 54 For what 

reason granted, 55 Effect of order of 1828 upon the feelings of European officers in the 

Company’s service. 57, 58 Company’s officers possess all the advantages of His 

Majesty’s service, and some superadded, 59. 

Advantages latterly granted. 60 Method of promotion, and difl'crent periods and 

ranks. 61— 63— Proportion of divisional or stational commands of field officers and stuff 
appointments according to relative numbers on the establishment to wliicli they belong, 

(J4 — (J(| Making the Company’s army a Royal army would not be advantageous either 

to the officers or the public, 67, 68 Three armies, as at present, is preferable to their 

being united, 69 Command-money to officers in command of a regiment, and suffici- 

ency of it, 70, 71 'Comparison of the efficiency of officers upon full and half batta when 

ordered to march, 72 — 7;5 Native officers keep up their full tent rfpjipago ; lhf5 

King’s and Company’s European officers do not keep np their carriage equipage, 76 — 80. 

[Second Exaniuiation.J — Order of the Court limiting the number of officers to be absent 
on staff employ not complied wifh, 81 — 823— Opinion as to plan for filling up llio 

vacancies occasioned by staff employment, 84 — 86 Difference in the number of officerff 

serving in a King’s regiment in India and in the Colonies, from the differciico in tlio 

voyage from India, 87,88 Proportion of corps at Bengal on full and half batta and 

full and half tentage, 89 Lower provinces of Bengal more expensive than the upper. 

90 ’Expenses of officers at Bengal greater than at Madras and Bombay. 91, 92— 

Rate of expenses of subalterns in the field and in quarters, 93 — tK> « ■ ■ Subalterns gene- 
rally in debt, 97. 

Advantages or otherwise of commuting allowances. 98, 99- Camp equipage of 

European officers is never mustered, 100 Reason for Native officers keeping up their 

camp equipage, 101 Preference of Company’s officers for Native corps, and method of 

appointment, 102, 103— Officers have been deprived of their commissions for breaches 
of orders for not treating the Natives with kindness and attention to their prejudices, 104 
. — Effect of brevet rank ; unpopularity of it in the Company’s service, 105—110— 
One commander-in-cliicf could not manage the administration of justice of the three 
armies. 111 — — Staff officers in each Presidency are selected from the Company’s 

service in the same Presidency, 112 Officers should have served in India before they 

arc appointed to Ihe stuff in the Indian army, 113 Company’s officers have been in 

the temporary but not permanent command of the army in India for the last fifty years, 

(..^Difficulties in reducing a whole regiment of cavalry or infantry in the Company’s 
service, 115—117 ■ ■■Removal of regiments from one Presidency to another, 118 — 120. 

Pay and allowances of King’s oflicers in command of stations of superior army but 
inferior regimental rank to Company’s officers, 121— Reasons why subaltern officers 

seldom avail themselves of the three years’ furlough, 122 — 124 Officers on furlough 

to Europe generally glad to return to their corps, except in cases of ill health, 125—— 

5 U 
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Inducements which generally influence ofTicers lo avail themselves of the retiring regula- 
tions after sixteen or eighteen years’ service, 12(5, 127 Disadvantages that would result 

from allowing command money to be drawee with oil-reckonings, 128 — 130 Allowance 

ill Bengal for the repair of arms. See., 131 Ksfahlishnient for that purpose at Madras, 

and the arms in bettor order, 131, 132 Beneficial elfects of European soldiers being 

victualled by the commissariat, 133, 134— Increase of inebriety among the soldiers, 

reasons of it, and methods used for its prevention, 135 — 140 Effect of the canteens, 

141 — 145* Good effect of soldiers’ libraries sent out by the Company, 140, 147— 

Methods resorted to for diverting the minds of the soldiers when not upon duty, 148— 
Efficient state of the regimental schools, 149 — ^Clergyman of the station visits and 
superintends the schools, 151. 

Half-caste children as well as those by European women educated in the same school, 
150— —Age that boys belonging to the Company’s regiments are removed to the orphan 
school of llic Presidency ; those of the King’s regiments complete their education at the 

regimental school, 152 After leaving school boys get employ iiKMit ; girls marry early, 

1551— Half-castes never enlisted into an European regiment except as drummers or 
filers, I5d— Increase of half-caste population, 155, 15(i Sons of soldiers by Euro- 

pean women are enlisteil in both services, 157. 

[Third Examination. ]— Commanders of districts or divisions should previously servo 
as brigadiers, 157— Soldiers not permitted to remain after a certain age in India, 158 
—1(50 — ■ -Expense savcil by soldiers remaining in India, 1(51— Number of European 

ollicers necessary to be effective with certain Native regiments, 1(52 — *1(15 Duties dis- 

cliarged by European and Native officers, 16(5, 168, 170 Communication between 

European ollicers and their troops, 1(57— With Native officers, 169— European 
ollicers submit complaints lo commanding officer, 171, 172 Duties of adjutant, quar- 

termaster, and interpreter, 173 — 176 Stuff employment an inducement to European 

officers to study Native languages, 177, 178- -Number of effective officers ordinarily 
present witli regiments, 179. 

Regiilations as to promotions in Native regiments, 180 — 186- -Opinion as to further 

promotions as encouragement to Native officers, 187 — 194 Distinctions conferred at 

Madras should be extended to Bengal, 195— —Advantage of increasing pay fur length 
of service, 196 — 198— —(Officers whose allowances should be increased, 1^— -Method 
of supplying saddlery and horse appointments in the Presidency of Bengal, 200 — 204 
—Method of providing and stabling horses, 205— 208— Comparison of the duties of 

generals’ staff at Rengul and other parts of the world, 209 At Bengal, Madras, and 

Bombay, 210 Of the adjutant and quartcrinaster-generars dopartineiit at Bengal and 

Madras, 211— Rule of promotion ui the staff at Bengal, 212, 213— Method of sup- 
plying military stores to India, 214, 215 Tents in the three Presidencies not of one 

pattern, 21(5 — 219— Articles in the ordnance department should be of the same descrip- 
tion in each Presidency, 220— Comparison of the duties of medical officers in European 
and Native regiments, 221 — 223. 

Benefits of substituting specific allowances to medical officers instead of medical con- 
tracts, 224 — 226— How far putting Company’s medical officers on the same footing 
as the King’s service as to retiring pension would bo beneficial, 227 — 232— Benefits 

from the introduction of inspectors of hospitals, 2513 — 2515 Amount of batta reduced 

in 1828 in Bengal, 2516 Pay of a suhadar sufficient for support of his family, 237 

•—Inducements that should be given to Native commissioned officers to place their sons 
in the ranks, 2518, 258)— Difficulty of establishing a fund for support of families of Na- 
tive officers, 240— Advantage of troops meeting on service having all their establish- 
ments similar, 241— Provinces from which sepoys are taken, 242—244 -Method of 

recruiiing in Bengal, 245, 24(5 Prejudice of Natives against half-castes, 247, 248 

Crimes lur which Hogging at present used, and by what authority, 249 — 251— Few 
instances of drunkenness in the Native army at Bengal, 252 Objections by the Bengal 
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sepoys to serve at a distance from llioir homes, 253, 251 Native oiTicers like to com- 
mand Native rej^iments if on service, 255 Character of Native oHicers docs not wci<»h 

so much with the men as income, 25(> Benefit of rewarding ^oo«l conduct in Native 

odicers by civil up|iointineiits, 257 Dilference hetweeii Bcn^'al and Madras sepoys as 

to their families accompanving- them, 258, 251) Bengal ollicers mostly solectod from 

their merit and cpialities, 2(50, 2(51. 

Nizam. Number of stall ollicers employed in Nizam’s, and such service in Bengal, App. 
p. 4(j In Madras, App. p. 47 In Bombay, App. p. 48. 

Non-Commissioned Officers. See ‘ Officers, VII.’ 

Nutt, Major Justinian. Reply of Major Justinian Nutt, dated 24tli August 1832, to cir- 
cular of the Board of Control, rei^uesting information relative to the army in India, App. 
p. 285. 


O. 


OFFICERS. 

----Generally : 

Comparison of the efficiency of officers upon full and half batta when ordered to march, 

Nicolls 72—75 Number of eff’ective officers ordinarily present with their regiments, 

Nicolls \7i)t Heynell 411), Feildiny 743, 744 Number of officers necessary to be pre- 

sent with regiments of cavalry, infantry, and horse artillery, Nicolls 1(52 — 1(55, Ret/nell 
,394—402, 473 — (75. 477—471), Feildiny 741, 742, IValson 1)(K5— 915, Mtinro 105:1, 
Prilzler 11(5(5, \\ii7, Dickson 1584, i5H5, Ailchison 1742- -1745, Mueu/t 211)!)— 2202 
—How far field and other officers generally efficient for tlioir duties, Reynell 48(5, 487 

Political and civil stations in which military men have been and should bo employed, 

Malcolm (51)3, (51)4 Increase of officers that should be made, Penninglon 830, 831, 

Mnnro 10(51, 10(52, Leighton 1045. 

II , — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the niiiiiber of officers in the engineers ; in the artillery, European 
and Native, horse and foot; in the cavalry, European (King’s), Native (Company’s), 
regular and irregular ; in the infantry, European (King’s and Company’s), Native (Com- 
pany’s), regular and irregular; pioneers and staff’, at the three Presidencies and subor- 
dinate settlements, 18I3-~I830, App. p. 4,7 For 1813, App. p. 8, 1) For 1814, 

App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 181(5, App. p. 14, 15 For 

1817, App. p. 1(5, 17 For 1818, App, p. 18, 10^ For 1811), App. p. 20, 21 

For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 2(5, 27 

For 182:3, App. p. 28,21) For 1824. App. p. 30, 31 For 1825. App. p. 32. 

a3 For 182(5. App. p. :14, 35 For 1827, App. p. :)(5, :57 For 1828. App. p. 

38, 39 -For 1829, App. p. 40, 41— For 1830, App. p. 42, 43 Return of the 

number of officers in command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or field forces, and 
of brigades or stations, at each Presidency, App. p. 49. 

Extract from the Commander-in-chief’s letter of 12tli December 182(J, and Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s minutes of 15tb December, relative to officers on stall and regimental duty, 
Malcolm, App. p. 219, 220 — 220— Officers Bengal army to each battalion or regiment, 

and totals of each arm, App. p. 34(5 Unfavourable effect, from employment 

of military men in civil situations, in taking officers from regimental duty and throwing 
more duty on those remaining, Elphinstonc, App. p. 257, Pritzler, App. p. 205, Bakery 

App. p- 3:18 Interest of Government would be best consulted by appointing to 

residencies and political agencies those best qualified for the duties, without reference to 

which branch of service they might belong, Nutt, App. p. 290 How far employment 

of military men in civil situations advisable, Limond, App. p. 305, Wilsotiy App. p. :3(54, 

Duff, App. p. 397 Employment of military men in civil situations has been of benefit 

to the country from their having a more extended knowledge of the country and its 
manners and customs, Balmain, App. p. 317. 


1 NDK\. 
Nli^OEl 
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III.— European : 

1. Generally : 

Connexion of European officers with their men, NicoUsfii — 37, 107, 5ia/wo/irf510— 512 
——With Native officers, NicoUs 169, Rat/nell ^03 — 406, Salmond 510 — 512, Miinro\0A4t 
—Pay and allowances of Company's European officers sufficient, JV/co/Zs 51— Effect 
of the order of 1828 upon the feeling of European officers in the Company’s service, 
NicolU 57,58— —Company's officers possess all the advantages of His Majesty’s service, 

and some superadded, NicoUs 59 Advantages lately granted, NicoUs 60 Do not 

keep up their carriage equipage, NicoUs 76 — 80 ■ Difference in the number of oiffeers 

serving in a King's regiment in India and in the Colonics, from the difference in the voyage 
from India, NicoUs 87,88— Preference of Company’s officers for Native corps, and 
method of appointment, NicoUs 102, 103. 

Number of European officers necessary to be cfiTective with certain Native regiments, 

NicoUs 162—165 Duties discharged by them, NicoUs 166, 168, 170, 403— 406 

—They submit complaints to commanding officer, NicoUs \7\, 172— European officers 
of Indian corps should be trained up with them, Reynell 282 Recent orders have ren- 

dered the Company’s officers dissatisfied, /^ei/zt^ZZ 300— Preference of officers to Euro- 
pean regiments, Reynell 3514— Desirable they should first serve with European regi- 
ments, Reynell 335, 35)6— Regiments paid through European officer, Reynell 407, 408 
—Investigation of complaints by commanding officers, Reynell 409, 410— Advantages 
possessed by European officers, and how far satisfied with their condition, Salmond 55)4— 
538— Statement of the relative difference of commands held by King’s and Company’s 
officers, Salmond 542. 

Necessity for two lieutenant-colonels to a regiment, Malcolm 720, 721 Necessity for 

making the command of a regiment more advantageous than the command of a station, 
Malcolm 728, 721) How far cadets on arrival in India have to do duty with Native regi- 

ments, IFaZsonOOO — 1001— Advisable that cadets should first serve with European 
regiments, Watson 1004— European officers of Native regiments should be trained up 
with them, and not put into European regiments, Pritzler 1134 — 1136— Preference of 
Company’s officers for Native corps, Pritzler 1172— — Officers remain in the regiment to 
which first appointed till they attain a certain rank, Pritzler 1175)— Rank at which 
Company’s officers should be eligible for service at either of the Presidencies, Pritzler 
1183—— India not preferable to the Colonies for a King’s officer unless of very high rank, 
Pritzler 1188— Manner in which officers in the European foot artillery should be 
increased, Pritzler 1203 — 1200. 

Not sufficient European officers wiih Native regiments, Greenhill 1558— -European 
regimental officers not exchanged from one regiment or battalion to another, Greenhill 

1560 Native troops paid by European officer, Greenhill 1484 Payment of troops 

by European offioers assisted by Natives, Dickson 1587 Officers generally attached to 

Native regiments on their arrival, Aitchison 1698— Dissension among European officers 
from forming two European regiments into two wings of one corps, Leighton 1987, 1988 

Comparative situation of European officers infinitely inferior to that of civilians, 

Macan 2189 Necessity for improving the situation of battalion officers, Macan 22051 

—Period since which the command of a Native corps has ceased to be an object of 
ambition with European officers, and reasons for it, Russell 2245, 2246— ^Inconsistent 
spirit of independence among the Company’s officers, Paget 2297, 2298— —Alterations 
that should bo made to enable officers’ situations to be* better with their regiments than 
on staff or other duty, Paget 2312— —No necessity for increasing officers in Native 
regiments, Smith 25)30, 2331. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Retnrn showing the number of, in the horse and foot artillery, in the King’s cavalry 
and in the King’s and Company’s infantry, at the three Presidencies and subordinate set- 
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tlemcnts, 1813— 1830. App. p. 4, 5 For 1813, App. p. 8.9 Fof 1814, App. p. 

10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12. 13 For ISIO, App. p. 14. 15 For 1817, App. 

p. 16. 17 For 1818, App. p. 18. 19 For 1819. App. p. 20. 21 For 1820, App. 

p. 22, 23- -For 1821, App. p. 24, 2.5 For 1822, App. p, 26, 27 For 1823, App. 

p. 28. 29- -For 1824, App. p. 30. 31 For 1825, App. p. 32, JW For 1820. App. 

p.34.35- -For 1827, App. p. 36. 37 For 1828, App. p, 38, 39 For 1829, App. 

p. 40, 41- • For 18rl0, A pp. p. 42, 43 -Return ol‘ the iiiiniber of ru.siialtie.s amongst 

the European officers of the Company's army which have occurreil in eacli year, 1813 — 
1830, distinguishing' Prcsidcncie.s and branches of service; whether such casualties have 
occurred by death, resignation, retirement, or dismissal ; distinguishing also each descrip- 
tion of casualty, and stating the proportion per hundred of the castiullies to the aathori/.ed 
establishment of officers ; with a note of tbo average of each description of casualty, 

App. p. 108. 

Table of the pay and allowances of European commissioned officers, in Sonaut, Ma- 
dras, or Buinbav rupees, per month of thirty days, App. p. 114 Names and rank of 

11 is and tbe ilonourablo Company's oHicers present on t\io Btiiiibay estalili.sli- 

incnt, Malcolm, App. p. 218— Return of the number ofoflicerK helonoiut** lu each rej^i- 
nicnt of li^ht cavalry, European anil Native infantry, on the lloinbay cvitahlishniiMit, 
effective with the regiments, 1825 — 1827, App. p. 224— They are l>iit rnoderatelv pro- 
vided for in regard to promotion, pay, and pension; number not sii/Iicicnt for duty when 
those on staff and furlough withdrawn ; general remark.^ relative to officers, Balmain, 

App. p. ‘IK) Observations on the number of European officers, and upon supply of 

vacancies, Duff, App. p. 595. 

See also infra, IV. * Pay and Allowances.* 

IV . — Native : 

1. Generally : 

Connexion of Native officers with their men, Nicolls — 57— —Condition and rank 

of Native officers, Nicolls 58 — 40— Comparison of the names of tlic different ranks of 

officers between European and Native regiments, Nicolls 41 — 1({ Keep up their full 

tent eijuipage, Nicolls 7G — 80 Duties discharged by them, Nicolls 100, 108, 170— 

Opinion us to furlber promotion as encouragement to Native officers, Nicolls 1H7 — 194 

No ad vantage in admitting Native officers to a higher rank than sut>adar-major, 

287, 288— Distinctions conferred at Madras should he extended to Bengal, 

Nicolls 195 Inducements that should bo given to Native commissioned officers to plai*.o 

their sons in the ranks, Nicolls 2^18, 2^19 Difficulty of establishing a fund for support 

of families of Native officers, Nicolls 240— Native officers like to cuiiiinaud Native regi- 
ments if on service, Nicolls 255. 

Character of Native officers does not weigh so much wdth men as income, Nicolls 25(1 

Benefit of rewarding good conduct in Native officers by civil appointments, Nicolls 

2,37— Bengal officers ti)o.st selected from their merit and qualities, Nicolls 200, 201 
— Eiicoiiragenient that should he given to Native officers, Reynell 283 — 280, Malcolm 

724 Their duties, /^eiy we// 405 — 400— Customary rewards of distinguished Native 

officers, Reynell 428 — 450— Rank to which Native officers can he raised, Salmond 

515— 518— Beneficial effect of Native aides-de-camp, Malcolm 722, 723 Officers in 

the magistracy and police to which they might be promoted, Malcolm 725, 720. 

Necessity for further rewards as encouragement to Native officers, Pennington 832— 
835 ■ IJow far rewards to Native officers beneficial, Feilding 859 — 841 No advan- 

tage in employing Native officers on staff duties, Watson 919— 923— -No advan- 
tage in giving them higher rank than they now obtain, Watson 924— Minute superin- 
tendence left to Native officers, Munro 1045 Additional encouragement that should 
be given to Native officers, Munro 1040—1048 Advantage of occasionally employ- 

ing a Native officer on the staff of a general officer, Munro 1004, ISmith 2541^ 2342- 
Alsu iu adjutant and quartermaster-generars departments, Munro 1005. 

5 W 
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iDiOicnUies 'of association at table between European and Native officers, Munro 1066 

Present Native officers have risen from non-commissioned officers, and are suOiriently 

rewarded by Ibeir commissions, Prilzler 11*37, 1138 Advantage of appointing Nati\4 

aides-de-camp as a reward to Native officers, Prilzler 1243, 1244 Essential to give 

marks of distinction to Native officers, P/-t<a/er 1262 Uigher ranks and advantages 

that might be given as encouragement to Native officers, Scot 1^— *1400 Native 

officers are sufficiently enc<iuraged, Greenhill 1490 They might be promoted out 

of their regiments, but should not have influence or power therein, Greenhill 1491, 
1492 — —How often Native oi'ficers are removed from one regiment to another. Greenhill 
149;i. 

How far European and Native officers associate together. GreenhilllAM, 1495 Dis- 

advantages of appointing Native officers to personal staff duties, Greenhill 14.96 Re- 

wards to Native officers should only be bestowed through commanding officers of the 
corps, Greenhill 1525—1.531 Doties of Native officers, Dickson 1586 Associa- 
tion of European and Native officers, Diclrso/i 1588— 1.590 Higher rank that should 

be given to Native officers, Dickson 1.592 — 1505 How far intercourse between Native 

and European officers enjoined by the regulations, Aitchison 1713—171.5 How far 

additional advantages should be given to Native otficers, Aitchison 1716 — 1720. 

Ilencfits of employing Native officers in revenue corps and police duties, Ailchison\7Qil 

— 176:1 Higher rank than their present should not be given to Native otficers. Leiqh- 

ion 19.5.9 Encouragement and rewards that should bo given them, J^eighlon ItXiO 

— —Not sufficient encouragement to Native officers to retire after length of service, 

3faca« 2222— 2224 How far higher ranks and rewards should be given to Native 

officers, Macau 2225 Further advantages that should be held out to Native officers to 

prevent their dissatisfaction, RmsscK 2237 Difficulty of giving Native officers higher 

rank, but their retiring pension should bo increased. Smith 233S). 2340 Arrange- 

ments that have been made for improving the condition of retired Native officers. Smith 
2344. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the number of, in the artillery, cavalry, and infantry, at the three Pre- 
sidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813—1830, App. p. 4, 5— For each respective 
year 1813—1830, App. p. 8 — 43. 

Extracts of minutes by Sir John Malcolm upon the introduction of the sons of Native 
officers into the ranks ; the privileges they should be entitled to ; the advantage of giving 
encouragement to Native otficers by rewards, and particularly as to the command of hill 
forts ; length of service to entitlu officers to that distinction ; appointment of certain 

officers to the command of hill forts, Malcolm, App. p. 229 — 236 Native officers 

should be taken from the ranks, and lOng service should be the chief consideration in pro- 
moting them ; degrees of promotion, and description of rewards that should be granted 
to them, E/phinstone, App. p. 257. 

See also supra. III. infra, VII. ‘ Military fund.’ ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

V. — General Officers: 

1. Generally: 

Limit of general oflicers in India, Salmond 605 Number of general officers of ca- 
valry, Feilding 879, 880 Number of general oflicers, Watson 900 General officers 

should have previously served in India, Prilzler 1180, 1181 Inconvenience of general 

officers being speedily relieved after getting acquainted with the nature of the Indian 
army, Ijeighlon 2144 Advantage from the Company’s general offieers being allowed to 
serve in any of the Presidencies, Paget 2317. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Advantage of an arrangement being carried into effect for the Company's officer, after 
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attaining the rank of general oflicer, being eligible to serve His Majesty in any part of 
the world, Salmond, App. p. 167. 

W.^Subaliern Officers: 

1. Generally : 

Their rate of expenses in the field and* in quarters, NicoUs 93 — 9(5 They are gene- 
rally in debt, Nicolls 97 Reasons why they seldom avail themselves of throe years* 

furlough, JSicolls 122 — 124— — They generally live up to their income, Iteynell 325— 


Index. 

offTcers. 


2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Establishment of subaltern officers fixed for the actual number of corps in May 1824, 
and reduced establishment in May 1829, Baker ^ App. p. 346. 

VII. — Non-Commissioned Officers : 


1. Generally : 

Duties of serjeanls-miijor and quartermaster-serjeants of Native regiments, Beynell 

386 — 388 Relative situations of non-comniissiuned officers in European and Native 

regiments, 389 — 393 Method of obtaining staff sorjeants, and wliy ineflicient, 

Priizler 1233, 1234— Non-commissioned European o/licers to a Native regiment, 

JVi/z/cr 1235 Disadvantages of holding out situations in the revcmio and police to 

Native non-commissioned officers on retirement, Greenhill 1550 — 1554 Melhod of 

appointment of non-commissioned officers and naigs, Greenhill 1571^ — 1576 Method 

of appointing staff non-commissioned oflioers, Aitvhison 1786, 1787 — —Appointments 
and promotions of Native non-coniiuissioiiod officers, Macau 2220. 

2. Papers laid before the Committeu : 

Return showing the number of iion-coinmissioned officers and rank and file in the Euro- 
pean and Native horse and foot artillery ; in the cavalry, European (King*s), and Native 
(Company's), regular and irregular ; in the infantry, Eiiro|)ean (King’s and (’ompany’s), 
and Native (Company’s), regular and irregular; in the pioneers and on the staff ; at the 
three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 45— —For each 

respective year 1813—1830, App. p. 8 — 43 Table of the pay of the noii-comiiiissioned 

oflicers and privates of the European artillery and infantry and the nori-cornrriissioned staff 

attached to Native troops, at each Presidency, as at present authorised, App. p. 116 

Observations as to numbers, and generally respecting European and Native non-commis- 
sioned officers, Caheil, App. p. 426, 428. 

See also infra, VIII. ‘ Pay and Allowances.* 

VIII. — Warrant-Officers : 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the number of European warrant-officers in the Native foot artillery, 
at the three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4, 5— 

For 1813. App. p. 8, 9 For 1814, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 

For 1816, App. p. 14, 15— For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 1 9 

For 1819. App. p. 20, 21 For 1820. App. p. 23 For 1821. App. p. 24, 25 

For 1822. App. p. 26, 27 For 182.3, App. p. 28, 29 For 1824, App. p. 30. 31— 

For 1825, App. p. 32, 33 For 1826, App. p. 31, 35 For 1827, App. p. 536, 37— 

For 1825, App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 18*30, App. p. 42, 43. 

IX. — Comparison between King's and Company's Officers : 

1. Generally : 

Manner in which officers in the Company’s artillery should be placed on a level with 
those in the King’s service, Pennington 831— Superior commauds given to King’s 
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2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Extracts from letters from Sir Thomas Munro relative to mingling the two services, 

Malcolm, App. p. 217 — 219 Extract from Mr. Elphinstonc’s minute in reply to Sir 

Charles Colville’s letter on the same subject, Malcolm, App. p. 217. 

X . — Invalids : 

Method of invaliding officers, Feilding 877, 878— Usual period of invaliding Native 
officers, Oreenhill 1512—1517. 

XI — Artillery : 

1. Generally : 

Artillery officers educated at home, Liwiowrf 1268— —Attached to European battalions 

upon their arrival, Limond 1269 Regulations as to promotion, Limond 1270—1272 

—Manner of selecting officers for the Native artillery corps, Limond 1285, 1286, 

Hopkinson 1320— 132^^ Regulations as to instruction of artillery officers in Native 

languages, Limond 1288, 1289 Ages of officers unjoining the artillery, Limond 1290, 

1291, Hopkinson 1320—1323. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Number of officers in the European and Native horse and foot artillery, at the three 

Presidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4, 5 For each 

respective year 1813 — 1830, App. p. 8 — 43 AKillery officers on the staff in the 

department oi' the commissary of ordnance at Bengal, App. p. 45. At Madras, App. 

p. 46 At Bonihay, App. p. 47 Number of battalions of artillery at Bengal, and 

number of ofiicers to each battalion or regiment, and totals to each arm, Baker, App. 
p. 346. 

See also * Education.’ ‘ Expenses.’ * European Regiments.* * Furlough.’ ‘ Native 
Languages.’ ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ * Promotion.’ ‘ llaiik.’ ‘ Recruiting.’ ‘ Reduc- 
tion of Regiments.* • Retiring Regulations.’ • Skeleton Corps.’ ‘ Stafl’.’ ‘ Tents,’ 

Off- Reckonings, Comparison of off-reckonings in the three Presidencies, Watson 1017, 
1018 Regulations us to ofi-reckonings, Leighton 2142. 

Statement of the rates of off- reckonings at each Presidency, and of each rank, as they 
existed in 1813 and at the present time, and where alterations have intermediately occurred, 
showing, in separate columns, the increase and decrease occasioned by each alteration 
and the date of the general order and of the Court’s letter prescribing or sanctioning it, 

App. p. 144 Statement of thova^cof an off-reckoning share and half share in each 

year, 1814 — 1827 ; with a statement of the number of colonels at present in receipt of a 
full or half share of off-reckonings, and of those who have not yet come into the receipt 
of a half share, under the operation of the Court’s order of 25th November 1^23, with 
the sum paid as compensation to officers who succeeded to off-reckoning half shares 
het\i ecu 1824 and 1826, and in each yesir from that period to 1831, App. p. 146— 
Distiibution of the ofl’-reckoning fund at the three Presidencies, Salmond, App. p. 162. 

See, also * Clothing.’ ‘ Command Money/ 

Ojdinn, Only three cases of drunkenness among 28,000 men in the Native army at Bengal, 
and two ui {hose from the immoderate use of opium, Nicolls 252. 


officers, staff appointments to Company’s, Munro 1063 Alterations that should he 

made wifli regard to rank between King’s and Company’s officers, Munro 1088, 1089 

Comparison of advantages with respect to promotion in the King’s and Company’s 

services, /V<7z/er 1159, 1160 Comparison of divisional and slational commands ‘in 

the two services, Prifs/<?r 1161 — How far jealousies arise between King’s and Com- 

]>any’s officers, P ritzier 1225 Company’s officers have a fair share of high commands, 

Priizler 1226 Comparison of distinctions between King’s and Company’s officers, 

A itchisoH 1735 — 1 74 1 . 
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Ordnance Assistant. See ‘ Commandant of Artillery.’ 

Ordnance. Articles in the ordnance department should bo of the same description in each 
Presidency, Nicolls 220— Method of inanagin;^ the ordnance establishment in India, 
Salmond ()28~4}30—— Quantity of powder usually in store, Salmoiid 631— (i5l4' 
Small arms and shot are supplied from India, Salmond 635, 636— Agency tor the ma- 
nufacture of gun-carriages, Salmond 637 — 639. 

Ordnance Department. Return showing the aggregate expense of the ordnance department 
at the three Presidencies, on the 30th April 1813, 30th April 1826, and the 30th April 1830, 

App. p. 52 Modifications lliat have taken place in the ordnance department at Uoiii- 

bay; re-organization of that and the store departments, including distribution of arsenals 
and depot and of the diflerent establishments connected therewith. Malcolm. App. p. 
254. 

See also ' Commissary of Ordnance.' 

Ordnance Drivers. Return showing the number of, in the Native foot artillery and Native 
regular cavalry, at the three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, — 185W, 

App. p. 4, 5 For 1813, App. p. 8, t>— For 1814, App. p. 10,11 For 1815, 

App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15- -For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, 

App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21- -For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, 

App. p. 24. 25 For 1822. App. p. 26, 27- -For 1823. App. p. 28, 251 For 1824, 

App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, App. p. 32, For 1826, App. p. 31, 35. For 1827, 

App. p. 36, 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 Fur 1830, 

App. p. 42, 43. 

Organization of the army in India, App. p. 60. 

Orphan ScJiools. Sec * Schools.' 

P. 

Page, Captain. Reply of Captain Page, dated I2th March 1832, to circular of tho Board 
of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 387. 

Paget, General the Honourable Sir Edward, (Analysis of his evidence.) — Should he but 

one coinmander-in-chief, with certain ofticers high in command under him, 2296 

How far advantageous to unite the Indian army as a Royal army, 2297 Insubordina- 

tion in the army, and inconsistent spirit of independence among tho Company's officers, 
2297, 2298— — Discontent and dissatisfaction from the rate of exchange at which tho 

rupee is paid to the soldier, 2299—2301 Fitness of tho horses of the cavalry and 

artillery for their duties, 2302—2301- -Inferiority of articles and accoutrements of 
troops in Indic'i to those of regiments in Europe, and how far serviceable, 2305 — 2307—— 

Stores sent out are good, but climate makes them deteriorate, 2^108 — 2309 Efficiency 

of the sepoys for artillery service, 2310 Reductions that might bo made in stations and 

staff appointments, 2311. 

Alterations that should bo made to enable ofliccrs' situations to bo better with their 

regiments than on stafl’ or other duty, 2312 Bad elfect of reduction of Company's 

officers from regiments upon staff employment when there are too few in the first instance, 

2313,2314 Necessity of King’s troops in all the Presidencies, but disadvantages 

from their expense, and not being empbiycd in same duties as the sepoys, 23I5«-- — 
Efficiency of Native troops for any Natives enemy they may have to contend with, 2J116 
—.—Advantage from Company’s general officers being allowed to serve in any of the 

Presidencies, 2iH7 Di:>ad vantage of allowing soldiers to volunteer to remain in India 

after a certain period, 2318. 

Passage to and from India, Extract from report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill, relative 
to advance of pay to regiments on their return from ludia ; on the pay and passage of 

5 X 
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oflicers anil men belonging to regiments in India proceeding to India, vtd New South 

Wales, in charge of convicts ; passage money to oflicers, Melrill, Evidence 247— *249 

Calculation of tiie comparative expense of passage to India, whole regiments and re- 
cruits; also reliefs and return of invalids (as respects European troops) for regiments at 
Bengal, App. p. 54 At Madras, App. p. 56 At Bombay, App. p. 58. 

Paironaf/e. Proposed distribution of patronage in the event of the army in India being 
placed* under one commander-in-ebief, Worsley, App. p. 328. 

PA Y AND ALLOWANCES : 

I. — Getierally : 

Pay and allowances of sepoys, Nicolh 16 — 19, Watson 985, 986 No dilference be- 
tween the diderent provinces in Bengal except as to the currency, Nicolh 20, 21 No 

dilference in pay between the different Presidencies, but many different allowances, 
Nicolh 23— Allowances in the field the same in all the Presidencies, Nicolh 24 — — 
No open complaint as to allowances, Nicolh 25 Differences of allowances and advan- 

tages particularized in the three Presidencies, Nicolh 26 — 28 No difference in allow- 
ances between the King's and European troops in the three Presidencies, Nicolh 30— 

Difficulty of equalizing the advantages, Nicolh 31, 32 Time equal allowances in 

peace and war have prevailed in Bengal, Nicolh 54 For what reason grcaiited, Nicolh 

55 Advantages or otherwise of commuting allowances, Aico/Av 98, 99 Pay and 

allowances of King’s oflicers in command of stations of superior army but inferior regi- 
mental rank to Company’s oflicers, Nicolh 121. 

Advantages of increasing pay for length of service, Nicolh 196 — 198— —Officers 

whose allowances should be increased, Nicolh 199 Pay of a siibadar sufficient for 

support of his family, Nicolh 237 Pay of sepoys as compared with the price of 

hdiiour, Re fffiell 27 A — 278, 431 — 433, Salmond 501 — 508, Fci/c/iwf/ 753, Munro 1040, 

Prilzler 1131, 1132 Allowances in the three Presidencies should be equalized, Ret/- 

Tic// 286, ‘ 281, 352—354, Malcolm 659, 660 Pay of Company’s European officers 

not more than sufficient, yjf'i/ne// 292 Necessity for different rates of allowance in 

peace and war, and in the field and in cantonments, Reynell 296 — 299, Salmond 528 — 

533, Jlfi/nro 1050, Pritzler 1150 Suggestions for the improvement of the pay of 

Native oflicers, Reynell 435— How’ far pay and allowances in the three Presidencies 

have been equalized, Salmond 509 Sufficiency of pay of Company’s European officers, 

iS'r//mo7ic/526— Process of the pay departments of regiments in India, Salmond 623— 
626. 

Financial part of the army is ntider the auditor- general, Salmond 627— —Scale of pay 
and allowances to officers, Malcolm 655 — 658— Principle upon which allowances regii- 

laied, Malcolm (i(}} How far pay and allowances of Company’s oflicers sufficient, 

Feildiny 754, 755— Beneficial effects of new regulations as to allowances, Feildiny 
761 — 767- Amount of pay of different officers, Feildiny 784 — 787— —Pay and allow- 
ances of staff oflicers, IF(r//.vow 942 — 94t3 Pay and allowances of regimental oflicers 

the same in all the Presidencies, Walson 948 Pay and allowances of Madras and 

Bombay sepoys more than the Bengal, Watson 949 — 951 ‘Assimilation while acting 

together, Watson 951, 952— Difficulty of assimilating the three Presidencies with re- 
gard to pay and allowances, Watson 953— 958— Arrangements therefor, Watson 997, 

95)y How far equalization thereof necessary, Mnnro 1091 — 1095— Deductions from 

pay of sepoys for clothes and accoutrements, Watson 987 — ^990. 

Sepoy should not be enlisted at a lower rate than his present pay, Watson 993 

Foundation of the difference in pay between Madras and Bombay sepoys, 3/wwro 1034, 

103,5 llow far matter of complaint, Mnnro 1042, 1043 Extent of difference in 

ullowance between King’s and Company’s officers, Munro 1041— Pay and allowances 
of Company’s European officers of lower ranks sufficient, those of higher ranks should 
be increased, Munro 1049 Staff pay and allowances the same to King’s as Company’s 
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officers, ilfi/wn? 1007 — —Difficulty in reducing the amount of pay upon enlistment lu Index. 

make addition for length of service, Munro 1071, 1072 Pay of officers is just suffi- 

cient for their expenses, Pritzler 1DJ9 — 1142 Allowances at the three Presidencies PAV. 

should be equalized, Pritzler 1140, 1147. 

Rule as to daily pay of soldiers, himond 1300—— — Evil c^ffects of the order for the 

daily pay of the men, Hopkinson 1324 — 1320 Desirable to assimilate tin* pay in (he 

three Presidencies, and difficulty of accomplishing it, Scot 1401 — 1403 Advisable to 

increase pay after a certain period of service, Scoi 1404, 1405 How far pay propor- 

tionate to expense in the three Presidencies, Scot 1400 — —Different ra(es of pay in 

different Presidencies, and reasons for it, Greenhiil 1510 — 1510 Rates of pay of non 

commissioned Native officers, and how far sufficient, Greenhiil 1548, 1540 Ilow far 

rate of pay sufficient, />zrPso/i 1597 Comparison of advantages of pay in different 

Presidencies, Ailchison 1728 — 1732 Pay of Bombay sepoys, Aitchison 1752. 

Ilow far commutation of dram allowance beneficial, Aitchison 1780 — 1784— Further 
allowance should be given to officers to induce them to remain with their regiments 

instead of taking staff employment, Aitchison 1799, 1800 Beneficial to increase 

sepoys’ pay after a certain period of service, Salmond 1888 — -IHOl— — Pay of ofiicers 

insufficient, heighton 1945 Advisable to increase pay of Native troops, but not with 

less pay on enlistment, Leighton 1972, 1973— How far pay and allowances of Com- 
pany’s officers sufficient, Dalhiac 2026* (^imparative statement or pay of Company’s 

Native troops at the three Presidencies, it/c/?v7/ 209 1 Expense of equalizing the pay 

at the different Presidencies would be considerable, Melcill -2134. 

Reduction of allowances to European officers prevents their ingratiating themselves as 
much with the Natives as they formerly did, Macan 2174, 2175, 2182- — Disudvantago 
from reduction of emoluments of European officers, Russell 2232 Good effect of in- 
creasing sepoys* pay in proportion to their length of service, Macan 2221 Advantage 

of bazar allowance being continued to officers in command, Russell 2238 — 2244— 

Subalterns are worse off than in other parts of the world as to pay. Smith 2$14. 

Report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill upon (bo account of claims of the public upon the 
East-lndia Company, in respect of His Majesty’s forces serving in India, as regards the 
pay of officers, colonels, brevet officers, officers belonging to regiments upon the East- 
Tndia establishment, and serving in staff situations nlsewliero ; udvanco of pay to regi- 
ments on their return from India; pay and passage of officers and men belonging to 
regiments in India, who proceed to India, via New South Wales, in charge of coiivi(;ts ; 
pay of invalids ; and other payments relative to forces serving in India, Melvill, Evi- 
dence p. 244—259, 

II. — Papers laid before the Conimillee : 

Pay of Madras European troops considerably higher than those in Bengal, App. p. 56, 

57, note — • — The like at Bombay, App. p, 58, 55), note Tablo of the pay ami allow- 

ances of European commissioned officers in Sonaut, Madras, or Bombay rupees per month 

of thirty days, App. p. 114 Table of the pay of the non-commissioned oflicers and 

privates of the European artillery and infantry, and the non-coinniissioncil staff attached 
to Native troops at each Presidency, as at present authorized, App. p. ll(>— Table of 
the pav and allowances of the Native troops of each Presidency, as at present authorized, 

App* V* 119— Return of the allow^anccs drawn by the oiliccrs holding certain slafl’ 
appointments on the 30(li April 1831, App. p. 122* 

Return of the allowances drawn by the oflicers in command of divisions of the army, 
subsidiary or field forces, brigades and stations, and also of corps, at each Presidency, on 

the 30th April 1831, App. p. 12(i Return of the allowance drawn by medical oflicers 

holding certain staff appointments, App. p. 127— Return of the allowances drawn by 
the oflicers of King's troops holding certain staff appointments, on 30lh April 1831, 

App* P* Statement of the rates of furlough pay, as they existed in 1813 and at 
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present, noticing in separate columns the increase or decrease in each rank by any altera- 
tion that inlorincdiately may have taken place, with the date of the Court's letter or the 
general order prescribing or sanctioning the alteration, App. p. 147— Return of the 
number of oflicers in receipt of pay on furlough in this country, with the amount of charges 
in each year since tlie furlough regulation in 1796 to the present thne, App. p. 148<-— > 
Statement exhibiting the rates of retiring allowances to European commissioned oilicers of 
the Company's service on full and half pay, in 1813 and 1832; showing the increase which 
has taken place, and the date of the general order and of the Court's letter prescribing or 
sanctioning it, App. p. 149. 

Return of the number of European commissioned oOicers in receipt of the full and half 
pay, with the amount of charge in each year from the commencement of the retiring regula- 
tion in 1796 to the present time, specifying the proportion per hundred of retired oflicers 

in a separate column to the authorized establishment, App. p. 150 Allowance to 

young oflicers should be suSicient to maintain them in comfort, without their being involved 
in debt; allowances to higher ranks should be as liberal as circumstances permit, both in 
justice to them, and to hold out something for juniors to look to, Efphinslone, App. p. 
257 "— ■"■The regimental pay and allowances of all ranks are as low us they can possibly 
be made, Balmain, App. p. 315, 316— Necessity for the pay and allowances of all the 

Presidencies being equalized^ Balmain, App. p. 317 Observations upon pay and 

allowances, and suggestions for iinproveineut therein, Cabell, {i. 4J8 Synopsis of the 

evidence taken by the Committee relative to pay and allowances of European officers, p. 
xxii— Relative to allowances of European troops, and equalization of allowances to 
Native troops, p. xxxviii, xxxix. 

See also ‘ Arms.’ ‘ Batta.’ * Colonels’ Pay.’ ‘ Command Money.’ * Families.’ * Fur- 
lough Pay.’ ‘ Officers, IV. 1.* * StaflT.’ 

Pay Department, Appointment of military men to offices in the pay department is sanc- 
tioned by the practice of His Majesty’s service ; cause of the transfer of pnyinastersliips 

from civil servants to military, Salmond, App. p. 160 The heads of depaitmeufs are 

moderately paid, but considerable savings might be made in these establishments, Balmain, 
App. p. 315. 

Paymaster-GeneraL Report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill upon claims of tlie paymaster- 

f cneral upon the East-lndia Company in respect of forces serving in India, Melvill, 
Evidence p. 244 — ^259— Correspondence between the Treasury and East-lndia Com- 
pany thereupon, Melvill, Evidence p. 260— —Extract from another report, Melvill, 
Evidence p. 192— —Number and description of oflicers composing tlie staff in the 
paymaster-general’s department at Bengal, App. p. 45— At Madras, App. p. 47— —At 
Bombay, App. p. 47. 

Pennington, Colonel. (Analysis of bis evidence.) — Period of service in India, 804 — 807 

—ID the Bengal artillery, 808, 809 'Amount of horse arlillciy in Bengal, 810— 

Efficiency thereof, 811, 812— How faj Natives in the horse artillery act as gunners, 813 

No danger in instructing Natives to be artillerymen, 814 Training and discipline 

of Native troops, 815, 816 Superiority of stud horses overiieKI horses, 817, 818— 


Comparison of efficiency of the foot artillery, 819, 820 


-Arnuigeuient of the field 
‘Disadvantage of bullocks 


establishment of artillery at Bengal upon a good footiug, 821- 
for the artillery instead of horses, 822*— 824, 829— Necos:>ity fur the store departments 
in all the Presidencies being assimilated, 825— Disad v;mlages from their being diflerent, 
826 — 828— Increase of officers that should be inndi', 830, 831— Manner in which 
officers in Company’s artillery should be placed on a level with those in the King’s service, 
831—— Necessity for further rewards as encouragement to Native officers, 832-— 835. 

Pennington, Colonel. Reply of Col. Pennington, c.b., dated 7th March 1832, to circular 
of the Board of Control, requesting iufurmation relative to the army in India, App. p. 
291. 
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PENSIONS : 

I. ~6renera//// .• 

Invalid pension to sepoy after a certain period of service, IFr//sfm f)!)!, f)02 After 

v^bat period men get unfit for service and arc pensioned, i:3(R 

DifTiculty of making alterations in llio pension establishment, Scot 1417 — 144?)— ■ ■ 
Method to bo adopted to prevent inducomeuts being privately held out to officers to retire 

on the pension of their rank, Scot 1 454 Usual period of pensioning Native officers, 

Greenhill 1542—1547. 

Increase of pensions to Native troops, and causes, Salmond 1892 — 1890 Pension's 

paid according to ranks, Salmond 1902, 1903 Charge for pensions to Eiiropean non- 

commissioned officers and men, and number receiving them, 1814, 1822, and 1828 ; tho 
like to Native officers and men, MelviU 212(1, 2127— Additional allowances grunted by 
the Company in cases of distress, MelviU 2128. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Calculation of comparative expense of proportion of pensions, 8cc. of certain regi- 
ments at Bengal, App. p. 54, 55— —At Madras, App. p. 5(1, 57— At Bombay, App. 
p. 58, 59. 

See also * Clive, Lord.’ ‘ Half Pay.’ ^ Invalids.’ ‘ Military Fund.’ * Native 
Soldiers.’ 

PENSIONERS: 

I. —Euroj)ean : 

European pensioners arc badly provided for, and something ought to be done for them ; 
ordiTs issued for sending them to England was a cruel intlictiou on them, few reached 
Lome, and those who did were miserable, Balmain, App. p. 31G. 

II. — Native : 

Pension establishment a grc;at hold on the affections of the Native army ; improvement 
in having a graduated scale of pension ; inducement necessary to keep men in the service 
when entitled to retire, which might be dune by increasing pension according to service, 
Balmain, App. p. 316. 

Persia, Number of staff officers on the Madras establishment employed in Persia, App. 
p. 47. 

Persian Interpreter, Allowed on the staff of the commander-in-chief, and licutenants- 
gcneral commanding the forces at Madras and Bombay, App. p. 44, 4.5. 

Pioneers, Return showing the number of, at the three Presidencies and subordinate settle- 
ments ; also number of corps, and expense thereof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. .5 For 1813, 

App. p. 9 For 1814, App. p. 11— For 1815, App. p. 13 For 1816, App. p. 

15 For J817, App. p. 17— For 1818, App. p. 11) For 1819, App. p. 21 

For 1820, App. p. 23 — r-For 1821, App. p. 25- For 1822, App. p. 27— For 182^3, 

App. p- 29 For 1824, App. p. 31 For 1825, App. p. 33-- — For 1826, App. p. 

35— For 1827, App. p. 37 For 1828, App. p. 39— For 1829, App. p. 41— 

For 1830, App. p. 43-- — -Return of the establishment of a battalion of pioneers at 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831 with columns showing in what particu- 
lars the establishments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, 
App. p. 70— —Necessity for attaching artificers to Native regiments, and plan for tho 
organization of a corps combining the duties of pioneers and artificers ; advantage thereof 
in improving the efficiency of tho army, and making an opening for tho employment of 
descendants of Europeans and Natives, Wilson, App. p. 372. 
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Synopsis of the evidence relative to the corps of pioneers of the three Presidencies, 
p. xciii. 

See also ‘ Engineers, 11. 2.’ 

Pocket-Money. See ‘ Addiscombe.’ 


POLITICAL SITUATIONS: 

I. — Generally : 

Disadvantages from the circumstance of any young man of ability ranking as captain 
'being placed in a political situation and rising therein, afterwards having to be remanded 
to his corps as captain, from his superior officer bedng placed on the stalF, Feilding 837 
■■■—■Military men have shown themselves more competent for situations in the political 
department, from political and military situations being more analagous to each other as 
far as relates to Asiatic courts and Eastern diplomacy, Watson 972. 

II. — laid before the Committee : 

Number of staff officers employed in political situations at Bengal, App. p. 46— 

At Madras, App. p. 47— At Bombay, App. p. 48 Necessity for the employment 

of military men in political situations, Salmond, App. p. 160. 

See also * Civil Situations.’ Officers, 1.’ 

Poona Auxiliary Horse. Reduction of this troop; regret thereat; utility of this corps, 
being fitted for all the duties of irregular troops as well as for acting under the civil au- 
thority as police corps, Malcolm, App. p. 252— Abolition of light infantry battalion at 
Poona, necessity of such a corps not warranting the expense, Malcolm, App. p. 253. 

Postage. Certain number of letters allowed postage free from each regiment, Greenhill 

Powder. Efficiency of the powder manufactory at Madras, Hopkinson 1376 — 1377 — — 
Amount of annual consumption during peace can be ascertained, Hopkinson 1378. 

See also ' Ordnance.’ 

Prince of Wales' Island. Return showing the numbers of the military force at the settle- 
ments of Prince of Wales’ Island ; also the numbers of corps, and expense thereof, 1813 

— 1830, App. p. 4 — 7 For 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 1814, App. p. 10, 11 — ■ — For 

1815, App. p, 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 16. 17 

For 1818, App. p. 18,19 For 1821, App. p. 24,25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 

27 For 1823, App. p. 28,29 For 1824, App. p. 30, 31 For 1825, App. p. 

32, 3il At Prince of Wales’ Island and Bencoolen : for 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 

1819, App. p. 20, 21— For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 At Prince of Wales’ Island, in- 

cluding Singapore : for 1826, App. p- 34, 35 — — For 1827, App. p. 36, 37 At 

Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca : for 1828, App. p. 38, 39 For 

1829, App. p. 40, 41 Fur 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 

See also * Bengal.’ 

Prifzler, S\t Theophilus. (Analysis of bis evidence.) — Appointments held by witness in 
the Madras Presidency, 1119, 1123— Spirit, discipline, and efficiency of the Madras 

army, 1124 Difference between sepoys from different districts, 1125 Infantry 

good ; cavalry may be improved ; doubt as to rendering artillery efficient, and as to the 

policy of so doing, 1126 Sepoys generally wpll satisfied with their condition, 1 127 

— — Military service popular with Natives, 1128 Temperate in habits, and easy of 

management, 1129— Their feelings towards European officers, 1130 Pay of sepoy 

as compared with the price of labour, 1131, 1132 European Officers of Native regi- 

ments should be trained up with them, and not put into European regiments, 1134—1136 
— —Present Nativeofficers have risen from non-commissioned officers, and are sufficiently 

rewarded by their commissions, 1137, 1138 Pay of officers is just sufficient for their 

expenses, 1139—1142 Indian armies cannot be assimilated too much, 1143, 1144 

Difficulty of removing Native corps away from home, 1144, 1145— Allowances at the 
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three Presidencies should he equalized, 1146, 1147*— —Comparison of* expense at the 
three Presidencies, 1148. 1149. 

Necessity for higher allowance in the field than in cantonment. 1150 Natives might 

he made better horsemen, 1152— -And might take better care of their horses. 1153 — 
Manner in which the Madras cavalry have suiTered loss as to their horses, 1154— Man- 
ner in which horses are provided in Madras, 1155— Average price of a troop horse, 

1156 Healthiness of Madras horses from their not being under cover. 1157— Annual 

per-centage of expenditure for horses in all the services. 1158— Comparison of advan- 
tages with respect to promotion in the King's and Company’s services, 1159, 1160 

Comparison of divisional and stational commands in the two services, 1161— Com- 
pany’s army should be made a Royal army, keeping tho Native regiments distinct, 1162— 
1164— Advantageous to have only one comraander-in-ebief, 1165— Number of ofTiccrs 
necessary to be present with Native regiments. 1166. 1167— Inconvenience to regiments 
from number of officers on staff duty, 1168— —How far remedied by late regulations, 
1168 — 1170— Reasons for Native officers being in receipt of full tent allowance, 1171 
Preference by Company's officers for Native corps, 1172. 

Officers remain in the regiment to which first appointed tilt they attain a certain rank. 
1173— Brevet rank more favourable to Company’s than King's officers. 1174, 1175— 
Advantages of one commander-in-chief, with a commander of the forces for the details of 

each Presidency, 1176 Also one adjutant and quartermaster-general, with deputies 

at each station, 1177 — 1179— Necessity for commanders-in-chief and general oflioers 
to have previously served in India, 1180, 1181— Instances in which Company's officers 
have been in the chief command in India, 1 182— ^ Rank at which Company's officers 
should he eligible for service at either of the Presidencies, 1183— -How far reductions 
might be made in the Madras army. 1185 — 1 187— Reduction cannot bo made in the 
staff; of what it consists. 1186— India not preferable to tho Colonies for u King’s 
officer, unless of very high rank, 1188 — No difficulty in removing King's regiments from 
one Presidency to another, 1 189, 1190— Method of conducting the hospital establish- 
ments. and supply of medicines thereto, 1191 —1 196. 

Proportion of deaths in Native regiments per annum. 1197, 1198- —Also of officers in 
a King's regiment, 1199— Suggestions for the improvement !)f the quarterinuster- 
general’s department, 1200, 1201- -Company’s medical officers should he examined in 

a similar manner to the King's, 1202 Manner in which officers in tho European foot 

artillery should be increased. 1203 — 1206 Reasons why Native artillery should be dis- 
continued, 1207 — 1209— —Manner of clothing the army, 1210 Manner of supplying 

accoutrements, 1211 — 1213 Manner of supplying saddlery, 1214, 1215— Commis- 
sariat under the control of the governor, 1216, 1217— Europeans with capital only 

should be allowed to settle in India, 1218, 1219 Discharged soldiers would turn out 

badly, 1220— —How they might be profitably employed, 1221 •Cvommanders-in-cliicf 

should visit their armies more frequently, 1222 — 1224— How far jealousies arise between 
King’s and Company’s officers, 1225— Company’s officers have a fair share of high 
commands, 1226— How far advantageous for soldiers to remain in India upon regiments 
coming home, 1227 — 1229. 

How Company’s European regiments kept complete, 1230, 1231 Bad effects of tho 

artillery having choice of recruits from England before the infantry, 1232 Method of 

obtaining staff serjeants, and why inefiicient, 1233, 1234 Non-commissioned European 

officers to a Native regiment, 12^15 ■■Method of conducting courts-martial in India, 
] 236— Irregular corps reduced, 1237 Commanding officers should have more in- 

fluence in the appointment of the rcgiitiental staff, 1238 — 1242 Advantage of appoint- 
ing Native aides-de-camp as a reward to Native officers, 1243, 1244— Quality of horses 

in India for military purposes, 1245, 1246 Reasons for diflercnce in the number of 

staff oflicers at Madras and Bengal, 1247, 12-18 Difference in tho number of briga- 

diers at those Presidencies, and between King’s and Company’s, 1249 — 1253— Military 
board might be done away with, 1254-<*— Manner in which the place of local corps may 
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bo supplied, 1255 — 1257— Proporlifin European cavalry should hear to Native, 125S~ 

joflO Not desirable to substitute Native for European cavalry, 12(il Essential to 

^ive marks of distinction to Native officers, 1262 Value of sepoy buys to tbe diflereut 

corps, 1263. 

Priizler, Major- general Sir Thomas, Reply of Major-general Sir Thomas Pritzler, K.C.B., 
dated 17th February 1832, to circular of the Board of Control, recjuesting information 
relative to the army in India, App. p. 260. 

PROMOTION: 

Generally : 

Method of promotion, and dilferent periods and ranks, Nicolls 61 — 63 Proportion of 

divisional or stational commands of field officers and staff appointments according to rela- 
tive numbers on the establishment to which they belong, Nicolls 64 — 66 Regulations 

as to promotion in Native regiments, Nicolls 180 — 186, Reynell 420 — 427 IIow far 

promotion in the Company’s service regimentally or by seniority, Feilding 748- — " 
Arrangements as to promotion in the event of uniting the Company’s army under the 
King, Watson 1008, 1009. 

Regulations as to promotion, Limondl^O — 1272— Alterations that should be made 

in the present rules of promotion, <SW 1454, Leighton 1.089 — 1992, 2142 In what 

branch officers have the greatest advantage in promotion, Dickson 1605— — Comparison 
of advantages in promotion indiflerent Presidencies, Aitchison 1728 — 1732. 

II.— laid before the Committee : 

Observations upon the promotion of officers in the Native army, Malcolm, App. p. 172, 
227, Cabell p. 414 Calculations upon promotion made in the year 1821, and state- 

ments showing the rise of different ranks of officers according to their standing in the army, 
Cabell p. 435 — 448— Statement of the names of officers whose commissions were com- 
pared, with the dates of their respective commissions, and their periods of service severally 
in the ranks in which their commissions were compared, Cabell, App. p. 449. 

Synopsis of the evidence taken before the Committee relative to promotion, p. Ivi. 

See also ‘ Officers, IV. 1.’ * Skeleton Corps.’ 

Provisional Battalion. Observations contained in tbe report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill 
upon the claims of the public upon the East-lndia Company for forces serving in India, 
relative to the provisional battalion formed in 1821, Melvill, Evidence p. 255. 

Punishment. See * Courts-Martial.’ 


Q. 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL: 

I. — Generally : 

His duties, Nicolls 173 — 176, Reynell 411»— 413, Munro 1073, 1074 Compa- 

rison of duties of quartermaster-general’s department of Bengal and Madras, Nicolls 
211— Not so necessary for quartermaster-general to have served in India as com- 
mander-in-chief, Reynell 346 ■ Assistants in the quartermaster-general’s department, 
Munro 1058— —Advantages of one quartermaster-general, with deputies at each station, 

Pritzler 1177 — 1179 Suggestions for the improvement of the quartermaster-general’s 

department, Pritzler 1200, 1201. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee: 

Quartermaster-general on the staff at Bengal and deputy-quartermaster-general at 
Madras, App, p. 44 Number and description of persons composing the staff of the 
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qnarlermastcr-generars department at Bengal. App. p. 45— —At Madras. App. p. 46 
At Bombay, App. p. 47. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant, See ' Officers, VII. 1.* 


R. 


Hank. Regimental rank of officers holding staff appointments, Watson 895—899 

Disadvantages of llie Company's officers not being admitted on an equal footing with 

regard to rank with those in the King’s service, Worsley, App. p. 661 Synopsis of 

the evidence taken before the Committee relative to rank and promotion, p. Ivi — Ixix. 

See also * Brigadiers.’ ‘ Officers, IV. 1.’ 

Rations, A calenlatiun of the comparative expense of rations for certain regiments in 
Bengal, App. p. 54, 55 Soldiers at Madras provide themselves with rations in garri- 
son, and at half batta stations, A pp. p. 56, 57, note The like at Bombay, Apn. p. 

58, 59, note. 

See also 'Victualling.’ 

RECRUITING: 

I, — Generally : 

Method of recruiting in Bengal, Nicolls 245, 246— ■ ■ In Madras, Dickson 1618— 

1621 No difficulty in recruiting and completing establishments at present, Munro 1064, 

iSco^ 1466— Bad cifects of the artillery having choice of recruits from England before 
the infantry, Pritzter J 262— Preference of selection of recruits by the artillery, Limond 
1606, 1607, Scot 1462— Periods during which there has been a difficulty in recruiting, 

Scot 1450, 1451, Aitchison 1705« Reason why good recruits are not obtained now as 

f4»rinerly, Greenhill 1521 — 1524— Utility of the establishment for sepoy recruits, 
P ritzier I2(k6. Greenhill 1540, Dickson 1676 — 1679, Aitchison 1712, Leighton 15)85, 
1086— Part of Madras territories from which the best recruits are obtained, Greenhill 
1564. 

Bounty for recruits, Hay 1646, 1647 Period recruits kept at the depot, and ages 

at which sent out. Hay 1648, 1649 Uccniiting diniinislied last year. Hay 1660 

Company’s recruits ei|ual t«» Ilis Majesty’s, Hay 1662 Number of officers at recruit- 
ing estaLlishiiients, Hay 1665 Creator number might have been recruited than has 

ever been required. Hay 1666 Opinion as to ages of rccriiils. Hay 16651, Aitchison. 

1705) — 1711 Regulations against recruiting Bombay troops from Bengal terrilorie.s, 

jAiighton 15)66, 15)67 Description of cavalry recruits, Leighton 1965) Observations 

contaiiiefl in the report of Messrs. iJill and Melvill upon the claims of the public on Iho 
Bust- India C’ompany for forces serving in India, rc/ulive to the charge for recruiting, 
Melvill, Evidence p. 249 — 255. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Calculation of the comparative expense? of recruiting of certain regiments at Bengal, 

App. p. 54, 55 At Aladras, App. p. 56, 57 At Bombay, App. p. 58, 59 

The troops of which the dillercnt armies are composed are, with the exception of Euro- 
peans, recruited each in their own districts ; advantages of such a plan, Salmond, App, 
p. 157. 

Reduction of Regiments. Difficulties in reducing a whole regiment of cavalry or infantry 
in the Company’s service, NicoUs 115—117 — -Method adopted in reducing Company’s 

regiments of cavalry and infantry, Reynell 348. 349 Savings that might be effected 

by the reduction of troops. Salmond Advisable to reduce the Native artillery, and 

reasons for it, Salmond 547 — 550, 604— Kale of reduction necessary in Native cavalry 
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in the three Ptesidenoien, Salmond 551 — 557, 644— —Reductions that might be effected 

in the European infantry, Salmond 558, 589 — 591 Reductions should be ecpial-in 

King’s and Company’s regiments, Salmond 563 Method of acting with officers in .the 

event of reduction, Salmond 566. 

Reductions that have been made in the Bengal army, Salmond 574-— 583— —Reduc- 
tions cannot be carried further in point of numbers, Salmond 584 Officers of reduced 

regiments kept as supernumeraries, Salmond 586— Further reduction would impair the 

efficiency of the army in India, Malcolm 675, 676, 709-— 711, 717 Regiments sent 

over on account of the Burmese war might be withdrawn, Malcolm (i77, 678— In what 

' the difficulty consists of reducing Company’s troops by regiments, Malcolm 687— 
Method of reducing the Indian army, and distress to officers thereby, Malcolm 688— 
Necessity fur keeping up the complement of officers after redaction of troops, MalcolmQ&d. 

Reductions within the last two years, Malcolm 719 Difficulty of farther reduction, 

Aitchison 1722 — 1727 Arrangement for reducing Native regiments, Salmond 1866— 

1868 How far reduction might be made in the Bombay and Madras armies, Salmond 

1908—1913, 1917, 1918— Impossibility of any reduction in the Bengal army, Macan 
2151— Reductions that might be made in stations in the Bengal Presidency, Macan 
2161, 2163 — 2167— How far armies of Madras and Bombay may be further reduced, 

Macan 2207 Reductions that might be made in stations and staff appointments, 

Paget 2311— Manner in which reductions might be made in the Indian array, Salmond^ 

App. p. 158 Synopsis of the evidence taken before the Committee, relative to the 

augmentation and reduction of the army by whole regiments, and alteration of establish- 
ments affecting rank, p. Ixix. 

See also * Madras Army.’ 

Registrar. Grievances, in cases of soldkars dying in India, from the charges of the regis- 
trar, Dalhiac 2145. 

Reinforcements. See ‘ Depot.* 

Reliefs. Observations contained in the report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill on the claims of 
the public on the £ast*India Company for forces serving in India, relative to the charge 
of reliefs, Melville Evidence p. 249. 

Remounts. Considerable saving that has been made in this branch of the army ; the 
changes recently made in the remount being in successful operation at Bombay, Malcolm 
App. p. 255. 

Removal of Regiments. From one Presidency to another, Nicolls 1 18—120 ^Ko diffi- 
culty in the removal of Native regiments from the feelings of the sepoys, 485— 

Difficulty of removing Native corps away from home, Pritzler 1144, 1145 No diffi- 

culty in removing King’s regiments from one Presidency to another, Pritzler 1189, 1190 

Expense attending the removal of an European regiment in India is sufficient reason 

for keeping troops stationary, Scot 1430. 

Residents. Number of staff officers employed as residents at Bengal, App. p. 46 At 

Madras, App. p. 47 At Bombay, App. p. 48 Advantage of the employment of 

military men as residents in Asiatic courts, Salmond, App. p. 160— Situation of resi- 
dents at foreign courts is also an object both of honorary and pecuniary ambition, and the 
prospect of attaining it has the best effect in stimulating military men to employ their 
leisure hours in qualifying themselves for it, Salmond, App. p. 160. 

Retiring Allowances. Number of officers receiving them, and increase thereioi Melvill 
2118^2120— Statement exhibiting the rates of retiring allowances to European oom- 
missioned officers of the Company’s service on full and half , pay in 1813 and 1832, 
showing the increase which has taken place, and the date of the general order and of the 

Court’s letter prescribing or sanctioning it, App. p. 149 Return of tbe number of 

European commissioned officers in receipt of tbe full and half pay, wiUi tbe amount of 
charge in each year from tbe commenoement of the retiring regulation in 17^ to the present 
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time, specifying' the proportion per liandred of retired officers in a separate column to tho 

Butborized establishment, App. p. 150 Scale of retiring allowances that should be 

ofiered to officers in the event of reducing regiments, Salmond, App. p. 159— Unfair- 
ness of retiring allowances, and necessity for their being better regulated, Jinlmain, App. 
p. 31 6- '■ Slow promotion and few opportunities of saving, cause the retiring allowances 
to be an inadequate reward for the best pf life spent in India; manner in which a retiring 
fund might be formed, Duff, App. p. 398. 

See also * Native Soldiers.’ 

Retiring Regulations, Inducement which generally inflnence oillicers to avail thcmselvea 

of the retiring regulations after sixteen or eighteen years* service, Nicolis 12f>, 127 

Proportion of officers availing themselves of, Regnell 355 — 5161— Synopsis of the 
evidence taken before the Committee relative to retiring regulations, p. Ixxi. 

Retrenchment, , See ‘ Madras Army.* 

Return from India, Sec * Passage to and from India.’ 

JBeynef/, Major-general Sir 77 £oi7io«. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Rankin tho army, and 
situations held by witness in India, 263— ^General efficiency of the Bengal army, 264, 
265-— —Difference in work between sepoys from different districts, 26(>, 267-— — Military 
service popular with the Natives, 268, 269— Habits of the Native soldier, and as com- 
pared with the European, 270, 271 — —Their feelings towards European officers, 272, 

273 Pay of the sepoys, and as compared with the price of labour, 274 — 278 — — 

Comparison of advantages of the European over the Native soldier, 279 Allowances in 

tlie three Presidencies should bo equalized, 280, 281 European officers of Indian corps 

should be trained up with them, 282— Encouragement that should be given to Native 

officers, 283 — 286 No advantage from admitting Native oHicers to a higher rank than 

subadar-major, 287, 288 Regulations as to batta,289 — 291 Pay of the Company’s 

European officers not more than suflicient, 292 Officers’ habits more expensive than 

formerly, 293 — 2.95 Necessity for different rates of allowance in the fiehl and in can- 
tonment, 296 — 299 Recent orders have rendered Company’s officers dissatisfied, 309 

Advantages and disadvantages of the Company’s service, 301, 302. 

Relative condition of the two services with regard to promotions and appointments, 

303 307- Benefits of uniting the services, and means of accomplishing it, 5108, 5110 

Means of supplying deficiency of oflicers absent on staff employment, 311 — 31.5— 

How promotion would be affected by the formation of a skeleton corps, 316—318— 
Qualifications that should be requisite for staff employment, 319, 320— Proportion of 
the corps on full and half batta and tentage in Bengal, 5121— Comparison of expense 
to officers in the different provinces, 322 — 324— Subalterns generally live up to their 
income, 325— 329— Desirable to e(|ualizo rates of batta, 51530~— How far officers are 
always provided with the requisite camp equipage, 5131 — 51535J— Preference by officers to 

European regiments, 334 Desirable they should first serve with European regiments, 

335, 336 On what the impression of necessity of respecting the prejudices of tho 

Native soldier depends, 5137 Effect of granting brevet rank, 51518, 342 — — Disadvan- 

tages if only one commander-in-chief. 5145? Commander-in-chief should previously 

have served in India, 344, 345 — Not so necessary that adjutant and quartermaster- 
general should have so served, 346— How far "Company’s officers have commanded 
the army in India, 347-*~Method adopted in reducing Company’s regiments of cavalry 

and infantry, 348, 349 Comparison of advantages of service in India over the Colouiesi 

350, 351. 

The three armies should be put on a similar footing as to allowances, 852 — 5154— 
Proportion of officers who avail themselves of the furlough and retirement regulations. 
Effect of the command-money arrangement, 3(52, 3653— Regulations as to 
repairs of arms and accoutrements, 364— 366— —Rules as to victualling European regi- 
ments, 3^, 36&-— Whether inebriety more or less freqnent among European soldiers 
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than formerly/SCO Effect of soldiers’ libraries, 370, 371 Regimental schools well 

attended, 372, 373— — Fives-courts established at each station, 874 Half-castes 

taught in the same school as children of European Avomen, 375 Superintendence of 

clergyman over the schools, 376 Employment of children after removal from orplilsn 

school, 377, 378 Increase of half-caste population, and whether enlisted into European 

regiments, 376—382 Upon regiments coming to England most soldiers volunteer to 

remain in India, 383 — 885 Duties of serjeants-major and quartermaster-serjeants of 

Native regiments, 386—388 Relative situations of non-commissioned ofBcers ill Eu- 

ropean and Native regiments, 389 — 393— Number of officers necessary to be present 
.with regiments of cavalry, infantry, and horse artillery, 394 — 402— Duties of European 

and Native officers, and their communications with each other, 403 — 406 Regiments 

paid through the European officer, 407, 408— -—Investigation of complaints by com- 
manding officers, 409, 410. 

[Second Examination.] — Duties of adjutants of Native corps, 411 — 413 Duties of 

quartermaster and interpreter, 414, 415 Staff employment an inducement to officers 

to study the Native languages, 417, 418 Number of effective officers usually present 

with Native regiments, 419 Regulations for the promotion of Native officers, and sug- 
gestions for amending it, 420—427 Customary rewards of distinguished Native 

officers, 428 — 430 Pay of sepoys, and proportion to the wages of labour in India, 

431—433 — — Wlien desertions usually take place, 434 Suggestions for improvement 
in the pay of Native officers, 435— —Regulations for the supply and repair of saddlerv in 

Bengal, 436 — 439 Arrangements for providing horses, 440—442 Usual method of 

stabling horses, 443— 445 Whether stud horses bred in sufficient numbers for the 

supply of troops, 446, 447— Comparison of staff appointments in India and the Colonies, 
as to duty and emoluments, 448 — 450. 

How far arrangement of certain staff appointments might be altered, 451 — 453— 
What military stores can be best supplied from England, 454, 455— Necessity for 
uniformity in the patterns of tents in the three Presidencies, 455, 456— Duties of 

European and Native surgeons, 457, 458 Nature of medical contracts, 460 Majors- 

general should be eligible to serve on the staff of any of the Presidencies, 461— 
Arrangement as to retiring pension of medical officers, 46 2 — Duties and qualifications 
of inspectors of hospitals, 463 — 468— Opinion as to uniting the Company's army under 

the King, 469— 472— Proportion of effective officers necessary for a regiment, 473 

475, 477 — 479 General strength of Native regiments, 476 — 478 Usual system to 

mix Mahomedans and Hindoos in the same regiment, 480, 481 Arrangements to be 

made with regard to colonial branch and staff appointments in the event of uniting the 

armies, 482 — 484 No difficulty on the removal of Native regiments from the feelings 

of the sepoys, 485 - ■ How far field and other oflicers generally c^icient for their duties, 
486, 487. 

Roads, See 'Works, Public.’ 

Rupees. Different rales of value of rupees, and injustice done to the army thereby when 
troops from different Presidencies employed on the same duty, Scot 1454— Necessity 
for an uniform standard of coins and currency, and disadvantages from the difference in 
the nominal value of rupees, Worsley^ ^PP- P* 

Russell, Henry. (Analysis of his evidence.) — Situations held by witness in India, 2227— 

2230 Danger to be feared from the Native army, 2231, 2232 Disadvantages from 

reduction of emoluments of European officers; andVroni changing certain arrangements of 

the sepoys, 2232 Whether danger greater or less now than at former periods, 22£3 

How far danger arises from feelings peculiar to the Natives, and what description of 

Natives, 2234. 

No peculiar indicalion of danger at present, 2235— Method of avoiding the danger, 
2^6--— Further advantages that should be held out to Native officers to prevent their 
dissatisfaction, 2237— — ^Advantages of the bazar allowance being continued to officers in 
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inilato the army equipments of the three Presidencies, 1418—1430 Health of Euro- 

peAD troops generally more aflecfed than Native, 1431— Number of years Europeans 
aad Natives remain fit for service, 1433, 1433— Ages after which Europeans should not 
. be allowed to remain in India, 1437, 1438— W hat situations in India most healthy for 
Europeans, 1439, 1430— — Method of completing Company’s European regiments, 1431 

■■i...Artillery have the first choice of recruits, 1432 Recruits to be had at present 

wUhoui difficulty, 14$3-— Company’s regiments not relieved by thtire regiments, 14^)4 

——No King’s artillery in India, 143&-- Difficulties of assembling troops in largo 

bodies, 14516, 1437 How the Native cavalry might be improved, 1438— How far a 

substitution might he made for the Native cavalry, 1439 — 1441— How far irregular 
cavalry commanded by European officers, 1443. 

Efficiency of the Mysore Silladar horse, and description of their officers, 1443, 1444 
■ ■ ' ' Proportion of European to Native force that should be maintained, 1445, 1 14 6» » 

^ Difficulty of making alterations in the pension establishment, 1447 — 1449 Periods 

daring which there has been a difficulty in recruiting, 1450, 1451 Reasons why tho 

Company’s army should not he incorporated under the King, 1453— How far one 

commander-in-chief would be expedient, 1453 Alterations &at should bo made in the 

present rules of promotion ; suggestions as to the privilege of exchanges ; European 
infantry should be increased instead of reduced ; methods to bo taken for increasing 
officers for filling up vacancies occasioned by staff and other duties ; injustice to different 
troops from diilcrent rates of exchange of coins in which they are paid ; clothing and 
appointments in the three Presidencies should be similar; disadvantage of the Court of 
Directors directing details upon practical subjects without the possibility of their having 
knowledge of their efiects in India ; necessity for an army agency sanctioned by the 
Company ; method to bo adopted to prevent inducements being privately held out to 
officers to retire on the pension of their rank, 1454— Manner iu which selections should 
ho made for*comman(.lers-iii-chief, 1455 — 1459. 

Sehundies. Minnie by Sir John Malcolm, subscribed by Mr. Warden and Mr. Goodwin, 
upon the inexpediency of employing European officers in command of sebundies, and 
upon the necessity of employing Native officers therein, Maholnif App. p. 336— “Letter 
from the secretary to Goven.ment at Bombay to the adjutant-general of tho army, slat- 
ing that the Governor in Council had resolved to appoint siibadars to be selected from 
the army to the command of sebuudies, Malcolm, App. p. 2536. 

See also * Irregular Troops.’ 

Secretaries. See ‘ Colleges.’ 

^Sepoys. See * Native Soldiers.’ 

Seryeants. See * Ollicei’s, \ II. 1.’ 

Sei^vice. See * Discharged Soldiers.’ 

Sherwood, Colonel. Reply of Colonel Sherwood, dated 28th February 1833, to circular 
of the Board of Control, requesting ioformation relative to the army in India, App. 

. p. ^1. 

Shot. See * Ordnance.’ 

Singapore. See * Prince of Wales’ Island.’ 

Skeleton Corps. How promotion would be affected by formation of, Beynell 316 — 318 
-—— Advantages of the formation of a skeleton corps for the supply of vacancies from 

staff and civil appointments, 838, Scot 1454 Impracticability of a skeleton 

corps to supply deficiencies of officers on staff appointments, Munro 1055— Forma- 
tion of a staff corps requisite for accelerating promotion in the local army, Malcolm^ 
App. p. 237. 

See also ‘ Staff.’ 

S^mH Arms. See ‘ Ordnance.’ 

Smith, Major-general Sir Lionel. (Analysis of bis evidence.}"»-Situations held by witness 
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Index. in India on tbe Bombay establishment, 2319 — 2322 — Efficiency of the Bombay 

* 2323 Their equipments sufficient, 2324 In what defects in their arms consist, 

SOL — STA. Good quality of horses for the artillery, 2326 European cavalry not so wm 

mounted as the Native, from their being heavier men, 2327, 2328— Advantages that 
would be lost by tbe rate of exchange being made up to the sepoy, 2329— No neces- 
sity for increasing o|[icers in Native regiments, 2330, 2331— -Necessity of encouraging 

commanding officers to remain with their regiments, 2^)31 — 2333 Subalterns are worse 

' oflT than in other parts of the world as to pay, 2334— -Stores in tbe three Presidencies 

should be assimilated, 2335 Disadvantage of having only one coinmandcr-in-chief, 

2336. 

Disadvantage of making tbe Company’s army a Royal army, 2337 Study of the 

Native languages is sufficiently encouraged, 2338 Difficulty of giving Native officers 

higher rank, but their retiring pensions should be increased, 2339, 234&— Benefits of 
attaching a Native oQicer to the staff of each general officer, 2341, 2342—— With at^ 
tention to their wants Natives are faithful, and when well managed have never been beaten, 
25143— Arrangements that have been made for improving the condition of retired Native 
officers; number of sepoy boys have not been increased, 2344-*- — Native army should 
be let alone, 2345. 

Soldiers. See * European Soldiers.’ ' Native Soldiers.’ 

STAFF: 

l.-^Generalltj : 

Order of the Court, limiting the number of officers to be absent on stall employ, not 
complied with. Nicolls 81 — 83 Opinion as to plan for filling up the vacancies occa- 

sioned by staff employment, iVico/Zs 84— 86, Reynell 5111 — 315 — —Staff officers in each 
Presidency are selected from tho Company’s service in the same Presidency, Nicolls 112 
—Officers should have served in India before they are appointed to the staff* in the 

Indian army, Nicolls 113 Comparison of the duties of generafs staff at Bengal and 

other parts of the world, Nicolls ^19 — At Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, Nicolls 210 

Rule of promotion in the staff at Bengal, Nicolls 212, 213 Qualifications that 

should be requisite for staff employment, Reynell 319, 320 Comparison of staff ap- 

pointments in India and the Colonies as to duty and emoluments, Reynell 448—450 
——How far arrangement of certain staff* appointments might be altered, Reynell 451 — 

. 4,53 Major-generals should be eligible to serve on the staff of any of the Presidencies, 

Reynell 461. 

Increase of the staff since 1813, and whether it could be furtbqj^ reduced, Malcolm 

679 — 681, 712, 713 Plan for the formation of a skeleton corps to supply deficiency of 

officers on staff employment, Malcolm 686— Disadvantage of recent orders limiting 
the number of officers to be employed,, on staff duty, Malcolm 686— Method of supply- 
ing deficiency from stafi’ appointments, Feilding 745—747 Means for supplying the 

staff without impairing the efficiency of regiments, Feilding 836 — 888— No fixed rule 
of selection for staff employment, Watson 916— 918^— Reason of increase in the staff 

since 1813, Watson 974, 975 Arrangement to be made as to staff officers in the event 

of reducing European infantry in Bengal, Watson 1002, 1003—— Difficulties of officers 
being eligible for staff duty at either Presidency, Watson 1006— Advantageous if Com- 
pany’s major-generals were eligible to the staff of either Presidency, Munro 1090—— 
Inconvenience to regimental service from officers absent on staff duty, Watson 970—973, 
Munro 1054, Pritzler 1168, Paget 2313, 2314— Impracticability of a skeleton corps 

to supply the deficiency, Munro 1055 -Inconvenience of limiting the number of officers 

to be absent on staff duty, Munro 1056 Method to be adopted to fill up vacancies, 

Munro 1056, 1057 — —Necessity for officers doing regimental duty previous to stafiT ap- 
pointment, Munro 1059, 1060. 

How far^regimental inconveniencies from staff duty remedied by tlie late regulations, 
Pritzler 1168^1170— Commanding officers should have more influence in the appoint- 
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-mont of the regimental staff, Pritzler 1338—1242— — Reasons for difference in the nam- 

ber of staff oflicers at Madras and Bengal. Pritzler 1347, 1248 Methods to be taken 

fj»r increasing officers for filling up vacancies occasioned by staff and other duties, Scot 
1451 Staff officers should only be appointed on recoaiinendation of commanding 
officer, Oreenhill 1550— How inconveniences from staff duty to be remedied. Pickson 

>1637, 1628-^ How far commanding officers have sufficient power of appointment of 

their. regimental staff, Aitchhon 1700 — l7fXi Reduction cannot be made in staff 

officers, Leighton 19ii3—— Reductions that may be made in the staff, and method of ^ 
effecting them, Macan 31(>2, 2168—2173— — flow staff officers to be supplied, Macan 
2201, 2202— —Staff situations not so valuable as commands of corps were formerly, • 
Russell 2247, 2248. ^ ^ 

1 1.— -Pcytjsrs laid before the Committee : 

1. Generally : 

Proposition for filling up vacancies occasioned by staff appointments and absentee 

field officers, Malcolm, App. p. 227, Balmain, App. p, 316 Necessity for the rule 

being strictly observed, that no officer should hold a staff appointment until he has been 
five years with his regiment, FJphinstone, App. p. 257— Proposition for filling up staff 
appointments in the event of there being one commander-in-chief, Worsley, App. p. 3M 
— — Limitations as to the number of officers allowed to be drawn from regiments for 
staff appointments, Baker, App. p. 335— Observations upon the organization of the 
staff at the several Presidencies, Munro 454, Cabell, App. p. 409. 

Return showing the number on the staff at the three Presidencies and subordinate 
settlements, also expense Ihoreof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 5— For 1813, App. p. 9— 

For 1814, App. p. 11 For 1615, App. p. 13 For 1816, App, p. 15 For 1817, 

App, p. 17 For 1818, App. p. 19 For 1819, App. p. 21 For 1820, App. p.2:| 

— — For 1821, App. p. 25 For 1822, App. p. 27 For 1823, App. p. a) 

For 1824, App. p. 31 For 1825, App. p, 33 For 1826, App. p. 35 — — For 1827, 

App. p. 37 — —For 1828, App. p. 3}l— For 1829, App. p. 41 For 1830, App. p. 43 

—Return of the general and medical staff of His Majesty’s forces on tho Indian 

establishments, App. p. 44 Return showing the aggregate expense of the staff, and 

certain military departments, at each of the three Presidencies, as the same stood on the 
^th April 1813, 30lh April 1826, and 30tli April 1830, App. p. 52. 

Statement showing the number of officers withdrawn from each regular regiment of 
cavalry and infantry for staff or detached employment, in each year 1813 — 1831, App. p. 

74—77 Table of the pay of non-commissioned staff attached to Native troops at each 

Presidency, as at present authorized, App. p. 116 — —Return of the allowdnces drawn by 
the officers bolding certain staff appointments, on 30th April 1831, App. p. 122— 
Return of the allowances drawn by the officers of King's troops bolding certain staff 
appointments, on 30th April 1831, App. p. 128— Abstract return of the several staff 
and subsidiary departments at the three Presidencies, 1813—1829, Salmond, App. p. 155 
—Statement of the general and miscellaneous staff at Bengal, Baker, App. p. 347 — 
Synopsis of the evidence upon the general staff, p. cx. 

2. Relating to Bengal : 

Constitution thereof, App. p. 44, 45— Aggregate expense of the general staff, staff 
attached to army stations, and staff of Ills Majesty’s forces, on 30Ui April 1813, 30lh 

April 1826, and 30th April 1830, App. p. 52 Statement of the number of officers 

withdrawn from each regular regiment of cavalry and infantry at Bengal, for staff aud 
detached employment, 1813—1831, App. p. 74. 

3. Relating to Madras : 

Constitution thereof, App. p. 44, 46, Pritzler, App. p. 263 -Return of the aggre- 

S te expense of the general staff, staff attached to army stations, and staff of His 
pjesty^ troops at Madras^ on 30th April 1813, 30tb April 1626^ and 30th ^pril 1830, 

6 B 
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Index. App- p* showing tbe number of officers withdrawn from each*TAgular 

regiment of cavalry and infantry, at Madras, for staff and detached employment,' 

STA—STO. 1831, App. p. 75. ^ 

4. Relating to Bombay : 

Constitution thereof, App. p. 44, 47— —Observations upon the organization of thp^ 
stair at the Bombay Presidency, Stannus, App. p. 383— Return showing the aggre- 
gate expense of the general staff, divisional, district, and brigade staff, garrison stalls 
and staff of His Majesty’s troops at Bombay, on 30th April 1813, 30th April 18%, and 
30th April 1830, App. p. 62 — - — Statement showing the number of officers withdrawn 
from each regular regiment of cavalry and infantry, at Bombay, for staff and detached 
employment, 1813 — 1831, App. p. 77— Return of the number of staff and other 
appointments, not regimental, held by officers of cavalry, European and Native infantry, 
in the Honourable Company’s army, on the Bombay establishment, 1825—1827, App. 

p. 222. 

See also * Army in India.’ ^ Commissariat Staff.’ * Medical Staff.’ ^ Nativd Lan- 
guages.’ ‘ Officers.’ * Pay and Allowances.’ * Promotion.’ * Rank.’ 

Staff Corps. See ^ Skeleton Corps.’ 

Staff Serjeants. See * Officers, VII. 1.’ 

Stannus, Colonel. Reply of Colonel Stannus, c. B., dated 20th March 1832, to circular 
of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 
388. 

Stations. See ^ Brigadiers.’ * Pay and Allowances.’ 

STORES: 

I. ^Generally : 

Method of supplying military stores to India, Nicolls 214, 215, Macan 2158—3160 

—What military stores can be best supplied from England, Reynell^ 454, 455 

Revision of the store department at Bombay, Malcolm %4, 665— Necessity for the 
store departments in all the Presidencies being assimilated, Pennington 825 — 828, Smith 
2335— Not a disadvantage that stores from different Presidencies are dissimilar, Hop-- 
kinson 1364, 1365— — Method of supplying stores when troops from different Presiden- 
cies act together, Hopkinson 1366 — 1^4— —Military stores are assimilated as nearly as 
possible, Leighton 1950. 

Amount of damages to military stores since 1814, Melvill 2137— Stores sent out 
are good, but deteriorated by the climate, Paget 2%8, 2309— Manner of supplying 
the demand for stores from India, and responsibility of inspector of stores, Forrest 2347, 
2348— Manner in which contracts are made for the supply, and examination as to their 
fulfilment, Forrest 2349— 2351— l^fficiency of stores upon their arrival in India, Forrest 
2352— Satisfactory to have an inspection by a committee of King’s and Company’s 
officers, Forrest 2335. 

II. — ArfiVfcry .- 

From whence artillery stores supplied, Watson 931 — 933, Hopkinson 1362. 1363 

Necessity for assimilating artillerv stores in the three Presidencies, Batson 934—037 
——Supply of artillery stores, and quantity kept in store, Limond 12^, 1280. 

III. — Paper, laid b^or. th« Committee : 

Return of the aggregate expense of military stores sent from England, 1813, 1826, 
and 1830, App. p. 53*' —■General revision of the establishments of stores and camp equi- 
page ; saving of expenditure thereby ; changes therein rendered more necessary by the 
abolition the military board, Malcolm, App. p. 254— — Memorandnm of . the 
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* 4 Dvc/ce amount of the roilitary stores dispatched to Bengal, and received there diuring Index 
, tbd years 1825-26 — 1828-29, JSaFer, App. p. 349-*— General excellence of the Bombay — 
acOoutrements and arms, Daff^ App. p. Synopsis of the evidence relative to the STU — TEN. 

assimilation in respect to stores and supplies, p. xlii. 

See also * Army in India, II. 2.* ‘ Military Store Accounts.’ ' Saddlery,’ 

Stud Department. Number of staff officers employed in this department at Bengal, App. 

p. 46 Staff officer employed as superintendent of the stud %t Bombay, App. p. 48 

Intention of abolishing this department except as a branch of the commissariat ; num^ 
ber of military officers at present employed therein, Salmond, App. p. 162— Mann^ 
in which the stud is looked forward to as the means of supplying the army with a supe- 
rior breed of horses at a lower rate of expense, besides the advantage of being independent 
of a foreign market ; cost of the stud department partly defrayed by the sale of colts 
and fillies when a year old, Malcolm, App. p. 256. 

See allso ' Horses.’ 

Suhadars. See ^ Pay and Allowances.’ * Sebundies.’ « 

Subaltern Officers. See • Officers, VI.’ 

Subsidiary or Field Forces. Number of officers in. command of subsidiary or field forces 
at the three Presidencies, App. p. 4f)—— Return of allowances drawn by officers in com- 
mand of subsidiary or field forces on 30th April 1831, App. p. 126. 

See also * Pay and Allowances.’ 

Superintendent of Police. Cause of the appointment of military officers to this situation, 

Salmond, App. p. 163. 

Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons. Return showing the number of, in the hospital depart- 
ment, at the three Presidencies and subordinate settlements, for each year 181^1—1830, 

App. p. 9— 43 Surgeon allowed the commander-in-chief at Bengal in his joint capa- 

city of commander-in-chief of the Company’s army, App. p. 44— — Return showing the 
number of assistant surgeons appointed in each year, 1796 — 1832, App. p. 110. 

See also * Medical Officers.’ 

Survey Department. Number of staff officers, and of what services, engaged in this 
department at Bengal, App. p. 46. 

Surveyor in the Concan. Staff officer of Bombay establishment employed as assistant to 
surveyor in the Concan, App. p. 48. 

Surveyor-General. Staff officers employed as deputy surveyor-general and assistants sur- 
veyors-general at Madras, App. p. 46 At Bombay, App. p. 48. 

T. 

Tents. Kept up by Native, but not by European officers, Nicolh 76— ^—Proportion 
of corps at Bengal on full and half tentage, Nicolls 89, ^ynell 321— Camp equipage 

of European officers never mustered, Nicolls 100 Reason for European officers keeping 

up their campequipage, Nicolls 101 Tents in the three Presidencies not of one pattern, 

N^icolls 216 — 219' ■ - How far officers always provided with the requisite camp equipage, 

Reynell 331 — 333— Necessity for uniformity in the patterns of tents in the three 
Presidencies, Reynell 455, 456. 

Comparison as to tentage allowances of King’s and Company’s European officers, 

Malcolm 704—707 Plan that should be adopted with regard to tentage allowance, 

^Malcolm 707, 708— Reasons for Native officers being in receipt of full tent allowance, 

' Prttzbr 1171— European officers of Native corps are always prepared with camp 
^equipage, Leighton 1965. 
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Index. 

— V 

VAC -WAT. 

Vacancies. See * Skeleton Corps.’ * Staff.’ \ 

Victualling. Calculation of comparative expense of victualling^ European troops in the 
field beyond the stoppage for that purpose at Madras, App. p. 56. 57— In the field, 
and atfull batta stations at Madras, an additional chargee is incurred for victoaliifng 
'^i^.£uropeans beyond the stoppage for that purpose. App. p. 56. ~The like at Bom- 
bay. App. p. 58. note. 

‘ See also * Commissariat.’ * Rations.’ 

Villiers, T. Hyde^ Esq. Letter from T. Hyde Villiers. Secretary to the India Board, dated 
2d February 1832. to officers in the India service, requesting information on subjects con- 
nected with the Indian army. App. p. 154-— — Answers thereto, App. p. 155. 168. 257. 
260, 270. 273, 277, 285, 291, 300, 301. 303, 308, 314, 323, 833, 350, 357, 383, 385, 387, 
393, 401. 


W. 


Warden^ Mr. See ‘ Sehnndies.’ 

Warrant-Officers. See ‘ Oflicers, VIII.* 

Watson, Lieutenant-colonel. (Analysis of his evidence.)— Situations held by witness in 
the Bengal Presideucy,881— 884— Efficiency and discipline of Native troops. 8^ — 888 

—Those convicted of drunkenness invariably discharged. 889 Expense of European 

over Native regiments, 890—894— — Regimental rank of officers holding staff appoint- 
ments, 895—899 Number of general odicers. 900 Additions to the rank of 

brigadier, 901— -Employment of Native infantry on guard over European, and how far 

harassing to Natives. })02— 905 Officers necessary to be present with regiments of 

cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 906 — 915— No fixed rule of selection for staff employ- 
ment, 916 — 918— — No advantage in employing Native officers on stall' duties. 919 — 923 
—•No advantage of giving them higher rank than they can now obtain. 924 — —Neces- 
sity of increasing Native troops, and keeping up a better balance between European and 
Native troops, 925— 927— Efficiency of the artillery. 928—930— — Horses should be 
substituted for bullocks for drawing artillery. 930— r— From whence artillery stores sup- 
gbed, Necessity for assimilating artillery stores iu the three Presidencies, 

Notives well adapted for cavalry service. 938 — 941 Pay and allowances of staff 

officers. 942 — 946 Comparison of expense of officers in the three Presidencies, 947 

— Pay and allowances of regimental pfiicers the same in all the Presidencies. 948 — — 
Pay and allowances of Madras and Bombay sepoys more than the Bengal. 949 — 951— 
Assimilated white acting together. 951, 952— Difficulty of assimilating the three Prest-r 
dencies with regard to pay and allowances, 963— 958— No bounty paid to sepoys an 

enlisting, 959— Cost pribe of cavalry horses, 960 Comparison between stud and 

Native horses, 961— 969-— -Manner in which staff employment injurious to the efficiency 

of regiments, 970—973 Reason of increase in the staff* since 1813, 074, 975 

Reasons why number of brigadiers should not be reduced, 976, 977— — Necessity of 
brigadiers’ staff, 978 — 980— — Reasons why Native regiments can turn out a greater 
number of efficient men than European regiments, 981. 

[Second Exanunation.]— Instances of sore backs of horses not numerous, 962—904 
Rate oi pa].’ of sepoys, 9l^, 986— Deductions therefrom for clothes and accoutreaiett^it. 
1^7— 990— —Invalid pension to sepoy after a certain period of service, 991, 992— -fe- 
S^poy should not be enlisted at a lower rate than bis present pay, 993— Ages to 
European soldiers should be allowed to remain iu India, (1^—996 —Arrangements (w 
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PWHMMltiDg .pay in the three Presidencies, 997, 998 Ho«r far cadets upon arrival in 

ytpWfBave.to do duty with Native regiments,* 999 — 1001 — Arrangement to be made 

plnto**staflr officers in the event of reducing European infantry in Jlengal, 1003, |003. 

' Advisable ihat cadets should first serve with European regiments. 1004 — Invalid 
battalions of sepoys at Bengal and Madras. 1005— Difficulties of officers being eligible 

for staff duty at either Presidency, 1006 Advisable that the Company’s army should 

be made a King’s army. lOjOT^-^lOll-— ‘Arrangements as to promotion in that cas^ 
1008— 1009— ^Necessity for three conimandcrs-in-cliief, with controlling power to 

1010 — 10 ^ Method of clothing regiments. 1013 — ^Comparison between the tnreo 

Presidencies. 1014 — 1017— Comparison of oil-reckonings in the three Presidanotes, 

1017, j018 Constitution of the Bengal military board and its duties, 1019, 1020— 

I{ow far business thereof efliciently conducted, 1031 — 1020. 

Weight. Weight of Native and European soldiers with^ theb. ac^utrements, and how far 
horses suilicieiit, Dickson 1070 — 1074 — 7 Com pari son of between European and 

Native cavalry soldiers, Houstoun 1820 — 1829, Dalbiac 20l^^i004. 

Wellington^ Duke of. llis talents, which first hecamdnown by his services in India, would 
have been useless. %with reference to the safety of England and the general liberties of 
Europe, had hq been a Company’s instead of a King's officer, Salmond, App. p. 107. 

Widows* -Funds from which oflicers’ widows and children ar <5 provided for, Melvill 2110 
—Assistance of the Company thereto, and advantages from high interest fu balances 
and advantageous rates of exchange on remittances, Melvill 2\\7. 

See also ‘ JV^iiitaryiFund.’ 

Wilson, Major D. Reply of Major D. Wilson, dated 29th March 1832, to circular of the 
Board of Control, ref|uesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 357. 

Woolwich. See ‘ Addiscombe.’ 

Works, Public. Number of staff officers, and in what services, employed in public works 

at Bengal, App. p, 40 At Madras, App. p. 47— At Bombay, App. p. 48 Most 

buildings, canals, and roads are, and all are ordered to be, executed by ollAers of 
engineers, Salmond, App. p. 162. 

Worsleg, Major-general Sir H. Reply of Major-general Sir II. Worsley, k.c.h., dated 
30th March 1832, to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to 
the army in India, App. p. 323. 


FINIS. 


Index. 

WElIwOR. 


Re-printed at the Bengal Military Orphan Frees, Calealta, by G. U. Huttmann. 





